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PREFACE. 


THE  following  work  contains  the  substance  of 
a  Course  of  Lectures,  which  I  have  occasionally  read 
to  my  pupils,  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  satis- 
faction which  they  expressed  on  hearing  them  has  en- 
couraged me  to  hope,  that  they  will  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  those,  for  whose  use  they  are  now  made 
public. 

To  assert  a  claim  to  originality  in  such  a  work  as 
this  WLuld  perhaps  only  be  equivalent  to  a  confession 
of  its  demerit.  My  pretensions  to  public  regard  must 
depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  clothed  old  ideas  in  a  new  dress,  and  upon  my 
skill  in  compressing  within  a  moderate  compass  the 
substance  of  large  and  voluminous  works.  Upon  all 
my  subjects  I  have  endeavoured  to  reflect  light  from 
every  quarter  which  my  reading  would  afford.  My 
references  will  show  the  sources  from  which  I  have 
derived  my  principal  information  ;  but  it  would  be 
almost  an  endless,  and  perlvdps  a  very  ostentatious 
task,  to  enumerate  all  my  literary  obligations. 

There  arc  a  few  topics  indeed,  with  respect  to  which 
I  think  1  may  be  allowed  to  assert  some  claims  to  no- 
velty. For  many  of  my  remarks  on  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage I  am  indebted  principally  to  my  own  observa- 
tions upon  its  nature  and  comparative  merits  ;  the 
History  of  Chivalry^  important  as  the  influence  of  that 
remarkable  institution  has  been  upon  manners,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
much  information  from  English  authors  ;  and  the 
History  of  the  Revival  of  Classical  Learnings  although 
a  topic  of  the  strongest  interest  to  every  man  of  letters, 
has  never  been  fully  treated  by  any  writer,  with  whose 
works  1  am  acquainted. 

Many  of  my  Quotations  are  selected  from  such 
works,  as,  either  from  their  size,  number  of  volumes, 
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or  scarceness,  do  not  frequently  come  within  the  reach 
of  vouner  men.  If  some  of  them  are  borrowed  from 
more  obvious  and  popular  works,  their  peculiar  beauty, 
strength,  and  appositeness.  it  is  presumed,  will  justify 
their'introduction.  But  elegant  as  my  quotations  may 
be  in  point  of  style,  conclusive  as  to  reasoning,  or 
striking  as  to  the  impression  they  are  calculated  to 
make  ;  they  will  not  completely  answer  the  intended 
purpose,  if,  while  they  raise  a  high  opinion  of  the 
meritof  their  authors,  they  do  not  excite  an  eager 
curiosity  to  peruse  more  of  their  works. 

If  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  pro- 
curing for  eminent  writers  any  additional  degree  of 
regard ;  if  I  should  excite  a  more  ardent  and  more 
active  attention  to  any  branches  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
and  if  the  variety  of  my  topics  should  contribute  to 
diftuse  more  widely  the  light  of  general  information 
and  useful  truth  ;  1  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect 
that  my  time  has  not  been  sacriliced  to  a  frivolous 
purpose  by  thus  endeavouring,  in  conformity  with  the 
occupations  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  my  life,  to 
instruct  the  rising  generation. 


Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Muy  12,  1802. 
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TO  THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 

The  increasing  demand  for  my  work  calls  upon  mc 
for  adcciuatc  endeavours  to  merit  tht-  public  ap[)rol)a. 
lion.  1  have  therefore  revised  the  whole,  and  made 
some  useful  alterations  and  additions. 

Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
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be  misunderstood.  Its  constituent  parts  are  four ;  I.  Pen  c])iion,  includ- 
ing ideas,  words,  and  definitions.  11.  Judgment,  ff  whiui  the  foiuida- 
ticjus  are  three:  intuition,  or  the  grcunid  cf  scieiuiilc  knowle/iv^e  ;  ex- 
perience, or  the  ground  of  natural  knowledge :  testimony,  orth«*  ground 
of  historical  knowledge.  III.  l^easoning.  Its  diftcrenc  kinds.  Svllogism, 
Arguments  against  iliis  mode  of  endeavouring  to  discover  truth.  Lord 
Baain's  mode  of  reasoning  by  inducti(»n.  IV.  Methi-d  divided  iato 
the  analytic  and  synthetic.  Practice  luul  good  cxain]ies  necessary  to 
form  a  citiTcrt  reasontr.  Exan>)iles  rcconjuundccl :  li  rd  Paeon,  C  hil- 
lingworth,  Oroiius,  Locke,  Clarke,  Hishop  Butler,  Synge,  Palcy.  Prac- 
tical influence  f)f  logic,  or  well  regulated  reason,  upon  mankind  during 
the  various  periods  of  life.  P.  28 — 44. 

CHAP.  n. 

THE    MATHEMATICS. 

Utility  of  mathematical  knowlrr^^o.  Opinion  of  LiX'ke  fr.vo\n"iblc  to 
scientilir  pursuits.  Their  gnat  pcMsj'icuity.  The  wuth(id  of  reusotilng 
pursued  in  them.  Mathiynatics  aiv  pure  and  mixed.  I.  Pure,  viz. 
arith.nrtic,  ;vlgv.bra,  geoinetiy,  trigonometry,  Maxions.  II.  Mixef!,  viz. 
mechanics,  ojjtics,  :r.jtrniu>my,  pneauiutics,  Indrostutics.  The  estuna- 
tiga  in  which  these  studies  were  held  in  ancient  times.  P.  44—51. 
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CHAP.  Ill, 

THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

The  sphere  of  the  sciences  has  been  greatly  cnlargjed  hy  the  discove- 
ries (if  the  modems:  Copernicus,  Kepler,  lord  Bacon.  The  most  able 
interpreter  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  was  Newton.  Sketch  of  his  discove- 
ries. P.  51 — 58. 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE    WORKS    OF  NATURE. 

The  survey  of  the  works  of  nature  is  an  employment  highly  useful  and 
delightful,  't'he  researches  of  naturalists  are  directed  to,  I.  Anin^.rJsr 
II.  Vegetables  ;  111.  Minerals.  The  comparative  nature  of  man.  The 
instinct  of  animals.  The  admirable  care  of  nature  in  their  structure 
and  preservation.  Her  proUfic  po\ver  in  the  production  of  organized 
bodies  a])pears  to  be  lx)undlcss.  The  organs  of  animals  adapted  their 
convenience  and  preservation :  illustrated  by  the  formation  of  the  eye. 
Prospect  of  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  inferior  animals.  Some  parts 
of  the  creation  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  nature, 
and  yet  may  be  reconciled  to  her  general  economy.  P.  59 — 74, 

CHAP.  V. 

THE   SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  connecting  links  of  the  chain  of  animals  and  vegetables.  An 
inquiry  into  their  analogy  leads  to  the  science  of  botany.  Its  nature. 
The  sexual  system  was  established,  not  discovered  by  Linnaeus.  The 
structure  of  plants.  Local  usefulness  of  particular  vegetables.  TTtie 
prospects  of  vegetable  nature  highly  gratifying  as  a  subject  of  taste. 
Mineralogy.  Chemistry.  The  works  of  nature  raise  the  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  their  great  author.  Concluding  address  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  P.  T5 99. 

CLASS  V. 

POLITE  LITERATURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

CHAP.  I. 

TASTE. 

Definition  of  taste.  Its  principles  are  implanted  in  every  mind  dis- 
tinguished by  good  sense.  Taste  is  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its 
proper  limits  and  standard.  Individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  improve 
their  taste,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 

P.  99—113. 

CHAP.  IL 

THE    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

The  character  of  a  critic  who  is  a  man  of  taste.  Examples:  Horace, 
Qui:^t.'lian,  Vida,  Addison,  Spence,  Lowth,  the  Wartons,  Grav,  Rey- 
nolds, W'mkelma'i.  The  chief  provinces  of  taste :  I.  Music.  II.  Paint- 
ing, in.  Poetry.  The  beauties  of  the  classics.  The  pleasures  which 
result  from  the  exercise  of  a  refined  taste.  P.  113—130. 


CK4SS  VI. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY, 

&c. 

CHAP.  I. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Haj  heen  ^iteemed  an  object  of  great  isnprvrtance  by  iV.stiijuIsTied  personi  both  in  ancient 
a<^  modern  ti:iici.  Eminent  writers  uj>on  the  sulyect:  Hfsic/l,  XeiJoj)hoi>,  &c.  It  lias  betn 
loost  ilo  irisiiiii2  in  the  s^kI  of  liberty.  Grtdunlly  improved  as  olil  i-rri.rs  kive  been  explodcjd, 
aud  iu;w  cxperiinfnis  tried,  and  adopted.  The  best  metiiod  of  fisrrai^ii^  general  print)  pies  upon 
thii  »^H)jecu  Population  js  limited  by  tno  means  of  salxistence.  Ttie  character  anit  relative 
imp'jjtanee  ot  tlie  husbaud:nan.  Tiie  general  advaitat^es  of  agriculture:  Its  superiority  t« 
commerce  as  a  source  of  national  good,  and  permanent  power.  P.  130—141. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  state  of  a^cultuve  in  England  comj)ared  with  that  of  France,  Ireland,  and  America. 
Causes  of  the  superiority  of  E: inland.  Plans  of  farther  improvement  su;rgested.  All  other 
arts  are  inferior  in  point  of  utility  to  that  of  causing  the  earth  to  bring  forth  a  copious  pix>- 
(luce^or  the  support  of  mankind.  P.  141—150. 

CHAP.  III. 

COMMERCE. 

The  ertensvvie  prospect  of  industry  exerted  in  every  part  of  Great-Britain  excites  our  cnri* 
osity  to  inquire  into,  I.  I'he  advantages.  II.  I'he  prmciples.  III.  The  comparative  state  of 
•oram.-ree.  I'he  natural  advantai^es  of  the  island  of  or^Mt-Britain  as  a  cnmmerciiil  country 
have  been  )j;i-adually  iinprovi'd  by  great  public  v?orks.  I'lie  imiuence  of  commerce  upon  agii- 
culture.  Ciiiracter  of  the  Kn^^lish  mer;:hant.  The  mstiiods  which  have  beeu  ailoptrd  for  the 
promjiion  of  commerce.  A  comparison  between  the  pre-fent  and  former  state  cjf  England  proves 
the  lifiieticial  elects  of  eommcree.  The  o'»stacles  opposed  to  its  farther  improvement  may  be 
removetL  Great-Uriiain  superior  t»  most  countries  in  the  requisite  for  a  widely  extended 
fcommerce.  r.  150—107. 

CHAP.  IV. 

FOREIGN    TRAVELS. 

Its  cliief  advantaE^es.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  a  pfpntleman  who  vi«ts  foreign  conn- 
tiies.  Ihe  curiotities  of  his  own  island  lo  be  previotuly  viewed.  Bad  efft'cts  of  going  abroad 
too  youiig.  Jlaste  in  pxs<iiiij  tbro.igli  ilidlrent  countries,  u!id  ignorance  of  for<  iicn  lan;;tiages 
ren»ured.  F-lrnin^ut  mxlt-rn  travellers;  (iia. ,  tioward.  Sir  Joseph  Bank ^, Sir  William  Hainii- 
ton,  Moore,  Yonn^.  1  he  traveller  sratilies  his  taste  by  treading  on  chiisic  grounil.  He  visits 
places  cele'iritoil  m  I'le  writing!*,  and  di^iinguislu-d  by  the  actions  of  the  ancients.  He  views 
the  aiicieiii  and  modern  specimen*  of  the  fme  arts:  «rclntectiire,  sculpture,  medals,  piciupes, 
IkkiWs.  He  investi.jates  the  state  of  goveniuh.iit,  n-ligioii,  cominrroc,  agriculimv,  ^c.  and  rt- 
raarki  their  comliined  e.Tects  upon  the  KiaiUK  rs,  customs,  aiul  pro»p«  rity  of  nations.  The  ge- 
ucral  rejult  of  his  travels  shown  b>  iii  n-  1«  m  lui..!  intluencc  njini  lii^  DDininns  and  conduct. 

P.  167—184. 

CHAP.  V.  ^ 

THE    PROFESSIONS. 

Classical  Ifmrning  and  thf  elements  of  science  and  philosophy  are  highly  boneficinl  to  thoae 
who  df>  not  follow  a  pr«>''Mii)n,  Hs  well  as  afford  t!ie  only  solid  IbunJniion  for  proU  s«>ional 
knowludge.  Ihe  atlainnu  ntt  n-quinite  for,  I.  The  barrister.  11.  The  physician.  111.  T^e 
firrgyinaii.  !'•  Itf4— 204. 


Final  exhnrtnl 
tmeAil  knowled 
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ilioni  to  the  improrcmriit  of  the  fncultici  of  Uir  mind,  and  the  acfiniirm'-nt  oT 
^■,  arisin";  eluelly  from  the  circnmstnnees  of  the  prejM:nt  tiinri.       P.  205—81*. 

SUPPLKMl^NT  TO  CLASS  II,  CHAPTKlt  H.  VOL.  T. 

On  the  propriety  of  Icanunf;  the  F.ngliih  language  ««  an  InirodMction  to  forvien  langn--f«. 
en;)  of  KIE  GENlillVL    lADLE  Oi"  (    .v  ; m^n  .  ,. 
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Levia  quidcm  hxc,  ct  pasvi  forte  si  per  sc  spcctcntiir  momcnti ;  sed 
EX  Klementis  constant,  ex  principiis  oriunuir  omnia  ;  et  ex  judicii 
consiietudine  in  rebus  niinutis  adhibita,  pcndet  scepissime  etiam  in 
maximis  vera  atque  acciirata  Scientia. 

Clarke  Praef.  in  Iliad, 

TO  separate  some  of  the  most  useful  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  from  the  great  mass  of  human  knowledge ;  to  ar- 
range theifi  in  such  regular  order,  that  they  may  be  inspect- 
ed with  ease,  and  varied  at  pleasure  ;  and  to  recommend  them 
to  the  careful  examination  of  young  men  who  are  studiously 
disposed,  constitute  the  design  of  the  author  of  this  work. 

It  is  likewise  his  object  to  make  the  most  useful  topics  of 
literature  familiar  and  easy  to  general  readers,  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education. 

The  more  he  reflects  upon  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciETV,  the  VARIOUS  FACULTIES  of  the  mind,  and  the  great 
ADVANTAGES  wliich  arise  from  acquiring  an  ample  fund 
OF  VALUABLE  IDEAS,  the  more  he  is  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  general  knowledge,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  zv'ith  professional  views  ^  and  particular  situations 
in  life* 

The  custom  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  much  more  than 
it  did  formerly,  of  introducing  young  men  at  an  early  age 
into  the  mixed  company  of  persons  older  than  themselves. 
As  such  is  the  reigning  mode,  they  ought  to  be  prepared  in 
some  degree  at  least  to  l)lend  manly  and  serious  topics  with 
the  sallies  of  light  and  gay  conversation.  And,  in  order  to 
be  qualified  for  the  introduction  of  such  subjects,  it  seems 
requisite  to  unite  to  the  study  of  the  learned  langun^es  other 
attainments,  which  have  a  reference  to  the  sciences,  the  works 
of  nature,  and  the  affairs  of  active  life. 

The  improvements  of  the  times  have  turned  the  attention 
of  the  learned  to  new  pursuits,  and  given  their  conduct  a  new- 
direction.  The  scholar,  no  longer  confined  within  the  walls 
ot  a  College,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  now  mixes  in  general 
societ\',  and  adapts  his  studies  to  an  enlarged  sphere  of  obr 
servation :  he  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  the  works  of  the 
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ancients,  or  to  his  professional  researches  alone  ;  but  shows 
his  proficiency  in  the  various  parts  of  literature,  which  are 
interesting  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  condition  of  social  intercourse  among  those  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  is  at  present  so 
happily  improved,  that  a  free  communication  subsists  between 
all  intelligent  and  well-infonned  men.  The  Divine,  the 
Physician,  the  Barrister,  the  Artist,  and  the  JMerchant,  asso- 
ciate without  reserve,  and  augment  the  pleasure  they  d&riye 
from  conversation,  in  proportion  as  they  obtain  an  msight 
into  various  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  more  ideas  they 
acquire  in  common,  the  sooner  their  prejudices  are  removed, 
a  more  perfect  congeniality  of  opinion  prevails,  they  rise 
higher  in  each  other's  estimation,  and  the  pleasure  ot  societ}' 
is  ripened  into  the  sentiments  of  attachment  and  friendship. 
In  such  parties,  where  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  ot 
soul"  prevail  with  the  happiest  effect,  he  who  unites  to  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  the  leading  ideas  and  rational  princij^les 
which  well-chosen  books  can  supply,  will  render  himselt  the 
most  acceptable,  and  the  most  valuable  companion. 

Such  are  now  the  abundant  productions  ot  the  press,  that 
books  written  in  our  own  language  upon  all  subjects  what- 
ever are  constandv  published,  and  quickly  circulate  through 
the   whole   kingdom.     This   circumstance  has  lessened  tliat 
wide  and  very  evident  distinction,  which   in   former  times 
prevailed  between   the  learned  and  the  unlearned  classes  ot 
ihe  community.     At  present,  they  who  have  not  en]o>  ed  the 
benefit  of  a  classical  education  may  reap  many  ot  the  truus 
of  learning  without  the  labour  of  cultivation,  as  translations 
furnish  them  with  convenient  and  easy  expedients,  which  can 
in  some  measure,  although  an  incc.n.plete  one,  make  amenc  s 
for  their  ignorance  of  the  original  authors.     And  upon  all 
subjects  of  general  l.iterature,  Science,  and    1  aste   in  their 
.ictual  and  most  highly  improved  state,  they  have   the   same 
means  of  information  in  their  power  with  those  who  have  been 
reeularly  educated  in  the  Universities,  and  the  public  schools. 
Thus  favourable  are  the  temper  and  the  circumstances  ot 
the  times  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.     And  it  the  most 
mature  and  delil)erate  decisions  of  reflection  and  experience 
be  required  to  give  weight  to  the  opinion,  that  conqjiehen. 
sive  views  of  learning  and  science  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  effects  upon  the  mind,   reference  can  be  made  to 
both  ancient  and  modern  authorities--to  writers  ot  no  less 
eminence  than  Quintilian,  Milton,  and  Locke.      I  heir  oo- 
scrvations  tend  to  prove,  that  close  attention  to  u  protcssion- 
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al  study  is  an  afl'air  of  the  first  importance,  but  that  invaria- 
ble and  excUisive  apphcation  to  any  one  pursuit  is  the  cer- 
tain mark  of  a  contracted  education.  For  hence  the  student 
is  led  to  form  a  dislike  to  occupations  dissimilar  to  his  own, 
and  to  entertain  prejudices  against  those  who  exercise  them. 
lie  is  liable  to  view  mankind  and  their  employments  through 
a  wronc^  and  a  discoloured  medium,  and  to  make  imperfect, 
if  not  false  estimates  of  their  use  and  value.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  contractedness  of  disposition,  and  such  errors 
of  judgment,  ^vhat  method  can  be  more  efficacious,  than  to 
open  some  of  the  gates  of  general  knowledge,  and  display 
its  most  beautiful  prospects  to  his  view  ? 

Such  prospects,  distinctly  and  deliljerately  surveyed,  will. 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  liis  temper  and  opin- 
ions.    While  they  place  before  him  the  means  of  increasing 
his  information,  they  will  render  him  a  more  correct  judge 
of  its  value,  and  secure  him  from  conceit,  affectation,  and  pe- 
dantr\\     ITiey  will  render  him  more  capable  of  appreciating 
the  relative  importance  and  comparative  merit  of  different 
studies,  when  referred  to  the  use  and  ornament  of  life.     He 
will  discern  the  natural  affinity  which  subsists  between  the 
different  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  how  capable  they 
are  of  increasing  the  influence,  and  improving  the  beauties  of 
each  other.     In  short,  various  pursuits,  skilfully  chosen  and 
assiduously  followed,  can  give  proper  activity  to  every  faculty 
of  the   mind,  inasmuch  as  they  engage  the  judgment,  the 
memory,  and  the  imagination,  in  an  agreeable  exercise,  and 
are  associated  for  one  beneficial  purpose — ^like  the  genial 
drops  of  rain,  which  descend  from  heaven,  they  unite  in  one 
common  stream  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  current  of 
knowledge. 

By  studies  thus  diversified  the  mind  is  supplied  with  co- 
pious materials  for  the  serious  reflexions  of  retirement,  or 
the  lively  intercourse  of  society ;  it  is  enabled,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  many  particular  ideas,  to  form  those  general  prin- 
ciples, which  it  is  always  eager  to  embrace,  which  are  of 
great  use  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  may  prove  in  every  si- 
tuation pleasing  and  advantageous.  In  short,  such  a  plan  is 
calculated  to  disseminate  that  knowledge,  which  is  adapted  to 
the  present  improved  state  of  society,  to  divest  learning  of  pe- 
dantry, and  to  afford  the  scholar  some  insight  into  the  re- 
searches of  the  philosopher,  the  occupations  of  the  man  of 
business,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  man  of  taste. 

And  as  the  arts  and  sciences  bestow  mutual  assistance,  and 
reflect  mutual  light,  so  are  they  highly  efficacious  and  bene- 
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ficial  when  combined  with  professional  knowledge.  To  some 
professions  indeed  they  are  essentially  necessary,  to  all  they 
are  ornamental.  They  afford  illustrations  which  render  pro- 
fessional studies  more  easy  to  be  understood,  and  they  fur- 
nish supplies  which  are  conducive  to  their  complete  suc- 
cess. 

Every  one  must  allow,  that  all  systems  of  education,  if 
constituted  upon  right  principles,  should  be  well  adapted  to 
the  situations  of  those,  for  whose  service  they  are  intended. 
In  selecting  the  topics  of  the  following  work,  I  have  there- 
fore considered  young  men,  with  a  view  to  their  most  im- 
portant relations  in  life,  as  christians,  as  students,  and  as 
3IEMBERS  OF  THE  ^RiTisH  Empire,  the  Welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  which  depend  upon  the  usefulness  of  their  attain- 
ments, and  the  respectability  of  their  conduct. 

It  is  evident  from  general  observation,  that  the  principles 
of  religion  are  congenial  with  the  mind  of  man  :  for  even 
among  tribes  the  most  barbarous  and  uncivilized,  whether 
we  explore  the  wilds  of  Africa,  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  where  the  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  are  narrow 
and  limited,  and  very  few  virtues  are  remarked  to  exp;md 
and  flourish;  some  traces  of  religion,  some  notions  of  an 
Omnipotent  and  Over-ruling  Power,  darkened  as  they  may 
be  by  gross  superstition,  are  still  found  to  prevail.  And 
even  in  the  civilized  country  of  PVance,  where  the  impious 
abettors  of  the  Revolution  proceeded  so  far  as  to  insult  the 
ireason  of  an  enlightened  ])eople,  by  compelling  them  to  ab- 
jure their  faith  in  their  Creator  and  their  Redeemer,  how 
dilTicult  has  it  been  found  to  produce  even  external  conformity 
to  their  decrees  ;  and  with  what  ardour  are  the  people  return- 
ing to  the  open  profession  of  Christianity,  now  their  rulers 
;u-e  fully  aware  of  the  expediency  of  its  revival  and  public 
<xercise  !  It  appears  therefore,  that  to  inculcate  those  prin- 
riples  of  religious  duty,  which  the  mind  naturally  invites, 
and  to  improve  its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  most 
sublime  truths,  is  no  more  than  a  just  attention  and  due  obe- 
dience to  the  voice  of  nature. 

And  as  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  founded  upon  the 
strongest  arguments,  and  unites  in  the  closest  union  our  pub- 
lic and  private,  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness,  it  justly 
ibrms  the  ground-work  of  education.  'I'he  attributes  ot  the 
great  Creator — his  power  as  the  author,  and  his  goodness  as 
the  governor  of  the  universe — the  bright  image  of  die  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  as  represented  by  the  h()l\  K\  angelists 
— hig  actions  nuu'ked  by  the  purest  benevolence,  his  precepts 
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tending  immediately  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  his  pro- 
mises capable  of  exciting  the  most  exalted  and  most  glorious 
hopes,  arc  peculiarly  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  and 
interest  the  sensibility  of  youth.  Such  sublime  topics,  incul- 
cated upon  right  principles,  cannot  fail  to  encourage  those 
ardent  sentiments  of  love,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  which 
are  natural  to  susceptible  and  tender  minds.  Since  therefore 
the  same  principles  which  are  congeniid  with  the  dispositions 
of  young  men  are  most  conducive  to  their  happiness ;  since, 
in  short,  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  miracles  ;— since 
it  is  an  express  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  as  such  we 
can  have  no  pretence  to  reject  its  proofs,  and  no  right  to  re- 
sist its  claims  to  our  observance ;  it  must  be  unquestionably 
a  subject  of  transcendant  importance,  and  therefore  stands  as 
th<dji?-st  and  /coding  topic  of  my  work. 

As  the  knowledge  of  Language  is  intimately  connected 
with  every  other  kind  of  information,  aud  as  in  the  languages 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  are  {^reserved  some  of  the  no- 
blest productions  of  human  genius,  I  assign  to  these  subjects 
the  next  place. 

In  recommendation  of  our  own  Language  it  Is  super- 
fluous to  have  recourse  to  arguments.  All  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  must  be  convinced 
of  its  excellence,  particularly  aa  it  is  the  vehicle  of  produc- 
tions eminently  distinguished  by  genius,  taste,  learning,  and 
science. 

And  as  language  should  be  considered  not  merely  as  a 
channel  to  convey  our  thoughts  upon  common  occasions,  but 
as  capable  of  ornament  to  please,  and  of  energy  to  persuade 
mankind  ;  and  as  such  improvements  are  both  gratifying  and 
beneficial  to  society,  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  study  of 
Eloquence. 

Cicero,  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  orators,  has  very 
justly  remarked,  that  ignorance  of  the  events  and  transactions 
of  former  times  condemns  us  to  a  perpetual  state  of  child- 
hood :  from  this  condition  of  mental  darkness  we  are  rescu- 
ed by  History,  which  supplies  us  with  its  friendly  light  to 
view  the  instructive  events  of  past  ages,  and  to  collect  wis- 
dom from  the  conduct  of  others.  And  as  there  are  particular 
countries,  from  which  we  have  derived  the  most  important 
information  in  religion,  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in  literature, 
we  ought  carefully  to  inspect  the  pages  of  their  interestmg 
records. 

The  most  ancient  people,  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts  J  are  the  Jews;  to  them  was  communicated,  and  by 

Bo 
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them  was  preserved,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  while 
all  other  nations  were  sunk  in  the  most  abject  superstition, 
and  disgraced  by  the  grossest  idolatrv. 

The  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  recorded  such  nu- 
merous and  such  eminent  instances  of  the  genius,  valour,  and 
wisdom  of  their  countrymen,  as  have  been  the  just  subjects 
of  admiration  for  all  succeeding  ages ;  for  which  reason  the 
accounts  of  their  memorable  transactions  ought  to  be 
carefully  inspected  before  we  proceed  to  survey  the  History 
OF  Modern  Europe,  and  of  our  native  country. 

As  reason  is  the  noblest  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  consider  its  proper  employment, 
more  especially  as  upon  its  co-operation  with  religion  in  con- 
trolling the  flights  of  the  imagination,  and  abating  the  vio- 
lence of  the  passions,  depends  the  happiness  of  life.  That 
system  of  Logic,  therefore,  which  consists  not  in  abstruse 
terms,  or  argumentative  subtlety,  but  in  the  manly  exercise 
of  the  rational  powers,  j  iistly  claims  an  important  place  in 
every  system  of  education. 

The  various  discoveries  and  improvements  in  Science 
nndPiiiLOSovHY  constitute  a  peculiar  distinction  betAveen  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  Problems  of  science,  like  the  ar- 
guments of  logic,  employ  the  mind  in  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
t:rcise  of  its  powers,  and  confirm  the  habits  of  close  applica- 
tion, which  are  essentially  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of 
every  kind  of  study.  Such  are  the  reasons  for  introducing 
and  recommending  due  attention  to  the  principles  of  the 
Mathematics. 

The  human  mind,  not  content  with  speculations  upon  the 
properties  of  matter  alOne,  delights  to  survey  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Great  Creator,  as  displayed  in  the  various 
pints  of  the  universe.  I'his  emplo^nient  is  a  source  of  never- 
failing  satisfaction  to  persons  of  every  age.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  are 
closely  connected  with  the  well-being,  and  arc  conducive  to. 
the  subsistence  of  man ;  so  that  jNatujial  History  claims 
liis  particular  attention. 

And  as  the  elegant  Arts  possess  a  pleasing  influence  over 
the  imagination,  and  furnish  a  constant  variety  of  amusement 
and  pleasure,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  examine  the  principles, 
and  consider  the  application  of  a  refined  and  correct  taste  tQ 
the  beauties  of  Pain  ting,  poetry,  and  music. 

In  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  native  country  every 
Briton  is  deeply  interested,  '^^riie  two  great  sources  of  its 
stTpport;,  its  opuknccj  and  its  glory^  are  A<JKicuL:i:ujiE.  £vnd 
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CoMMi.RCK  ;  to  have  a  knowk-dge  of  their  Icadinff  principles 
must  be  iUlowed  to  be  singularly  useful  to  an  English  gentle- 
man. 

Since  it  is  a  prevailing  fashion,  particularly  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  societ}',  to  complete  the  course  of  education 
by  visiting  foreign  countries,  it  is  useful  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
vantages, which  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  Tra- 
velling. 

As  attainments  derive  their  greatest  value  from  being  di- 
rected to  the  purposes  of  active  life,  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  a  right  conduct  in  the  learned  professions  of  Law, 
Physic,  and  Divinity,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

And  lastly,  to  point  out  the  sources,  from  which  the  reader 
may  draw^  more  complete  information  upon  all  the  preceding 
subjects,  the  work  is  closed  with  lists  of  the  most  ap- 
proved AND  instructive  BOOKS. 

The  order  in  which  my  chapters  are  disposed,  is  adapted 
to  the  progress  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  from  childhood 
to  riper  jears.  The  principles  of  religion,  of  language,  and 
of  history,  are  first  presented  to  my  readers;  and  the  ele- 
ments of  science,  natural  histoiy,  and  taste,  together  with 
the  various  studies,  which  relate  to  the  active  scenes  of  life, 
close  the  volumes  of  knowledge.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  deeply  laid,  and  composed  of  the  most  solid  ma- 
terials ;  the  superstructure,  raised  to  a  proper  elevation,  dis- 
pla\'s  ornament,  while  it  is  adapted  to  convenience. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  my  design,  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  trace  the  regular  progress  of  application,  from  puerile  to 
manly  studies — from  elementary  knowledge  to  professional 
duties.  It  is  sufficiently  finished  to  shew,  that  the  fields  of 
instruction  are  not  only  fertile,  but  the  most  various  in  their 
productions.  Some  spots  bring  forth  the  immortal  fi'uits  of 
religion,  some  the  hardy  plants  of  science,  and  some  the  deli- 
cate flowers  of  taste.  Here  then  the  active  temper  of  youth, 
and  their  fondness  for  change,  may  find  ample  means  of 
gratification,  wherever  they  choose  to  wander  and  expatiate, 
l^ight  pursuits  may  divert,  after  severe  studies  luive  fatigued 
the  mind;  and  he  who  has  been  diligent  to  peruse  the  records 
of  history,  to  solve  the  problems  of  science,  or  ascertain  the 
distinctions  of  logic,  may  find  an  agi*eeable  relaxation  in  sur- 
veying the  beauties  of  nature,  charming  his  ear  with  the  de- 
lightful strains  of  music,  pleasing  his  eye  with  the  fair  crea- 
tions of  the  pencil,  or  delighting  his  fancy  with  the  fictions 
of  poetry. 
'X,  consider  myself  as  assuming  the  office  of  a  guide  to  the 
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youthful  and  inexperienced  traveller,  and  as  undertaking  to 
point  out  the  interesting  prospects  of  a  charming  country, 
without  aspiring  to  the  accuracy  of  a  topographer,  or  the  di- 
ligence of  an  antiquarian.  I  shall  conduct  him,  who  com- 
mits himself  to  my  directions,  from  a  low  and  narrow  valley, 
where  his  views  have  been  closely  confined,  to  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain  : — when  he  has  reached  the  proper  point 
of  view,  he  will  feci  his  facidties  expand,  he  will  breathe  a 
purer  air,  enjoy  a  wider  horizon,  and  observe  woods,  lakes, 
mountains,  plains,  and  rivers,  spreading  beneath  his  feet  in  a 
delightful  prospect.  From  this  commanding  eminence,  I 
shall  point  out  such  places  as  are  most  deserving  his  re- 
searches ;  and  finally,  I  shall  recommend  him  to  those,  who 
will  prove  more  instructive,  and  more  pleasing  companions, 
through  the  remaining  part  of  his  journey. 


CLASS  THE  FIRST. 
RELir.ION. 

CIIAPTKR  1. 

TIJE  CIIRJS'IIAN  RFIJdlOX. 

'IJIK  seeds  of  religious  knowledge  aie  implanted  in 
our  minds  diu-ing  the  earliest  period  of  our  lives.  The  no- 
tions of  Providence,  and  the  various  duties  which  we  owe 
both  to  God  and  to  mankind,  are  inculcated  long  before  our 
judgments  are  sufficiently  matiucd  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness, or  estimate  th(:  utility,  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

I'hat  the  conduct  of  tlie  instructors  of  cliildren,  in  thu» 
taking  advantage  of  the  curiosity  and  the  pliability  of  the  in- 
fant mind,  is  not  the  result  of  superstition  and  credulity,  but 
of  good  sense,  and  a  proper  regard  to  its  best  interests,  and 
most  valuable  improvement,  will  ap})car,  when  the  power  of 
judgment  is  sufficiently  strengthened  by  time  to  enable  a 
young  man  to  exaiViine  those  principles,  which  he  has  been 
taught  from  his  early  years  to  liold  venerable  and  saci^d. 
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To  inquire  on  what  account  Christianity  claims  an  asccnden- 
cv  over  all  other  hranchcs  of  Vnowledg-e,  and  what  arc  the 
particular  grounds  upon  which  lie  bclievLS  it  to  be  a  divine 
IJevelation,  is  a  dut}'  which  he  owes  equally  to  his  own 
reason,  and  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject 
itself. 

"  Revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God,  and  our  ob- 
lig-atlon  to  attend  to  his  voice  is  surely  moral  in  all  cases. 
And  as  it  is  insisted  that  its  evidence  is  conclusive,  upon 
thorough  consideration  of  it ;  so  it  offers  itself  to  us  with 
manifest  obvious  appearances  of  having  something  more  than 
human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason  requires  to  have  its 
claims  most  seriously  examined  into."  Butler's  ^Vntdogy, 
p.  401. 

Such  an  examination,  conducted  with  that  degree  of  care 
and  attention,  becoming  the  infinite  importance  of  the  subject, 
will  clearly  prove  that  the  Christian  Religion  constitutes  the 
most  us€ful  and  the  most  transcendant  part  of  our  knowledge. 
It  introduces  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  those  subjects,  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  be  known ;  as  it  opens 
the  clearest  prospect,  that  man  in  his  present  state  can  survey, 
of  that  Being,  who  is  the  essence  of  all  perfection,  the  centre 
of  infinite  excellence,  and  the  fountain  of  inexhaustible  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power.  The  knowledge  of  created  beings 
is  low  and  trivial  when  compared  to  this  ;  for  hov/ever  admi- 
rable they  may  be  in  their  construction,  however  useful  in 
their  nature  and  properties,  and  however  stupendous  in  their 
frame  and  magnitude,  they  are  still  but  faint  shadows  and 
imperfect  images  of  the  glory  of  their  Creator.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  the  Christian  Religion  conveys,  is  not  only  of  the 
most  excellent  kind,  but  its  acquisition  is  above  all  things  to 
be  desired,  especially  when  we  consider  the  Almighty,  with 
respect  to  the  wonders  of  his  power,  and  the  dispensation  of 
his  Providence — when  we  view  him  b)-  the  clear  light  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  not  only  as  the  Maker  and  Governor 
of  the  universe,  but  as  the  Father  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
^vhom  he  commissioned  to  proclaim  his  di\'ine  will,  to  esta- 
blish the  certainty  of  a  future  state,  and  to  propose  everlast- 
ing happiness  to  mankind,  on  condition  of  faith  in  a  Re- 
deemer, and  obedience  to  his  commands. 

To  know  Christlanltv  is  therefore  both  to  understand  what 
the  Supreme  Being  has  revealed  for  our  greatest  good,  and 
to  ascertain  "what  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue  in  order  to 
obtain  his  approbation  and  favour.  How  low  therefore  must 
the  acquirements  of  learning  and  science  sink  in  our  opinion,- 
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when  placed  in  opposition  to  religious  knowledge  !  But  when 
it  forms  the  hasis,  upon  which  they  are  built,  they  derive 
additional  value  as  well  as  stability  from  its  support ;  they 
are  consecrated  to  the  best  purposes,  and  directed  to  their 
most  salutary  ends.  Much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  may  elevate  and  en- 
lai'ge  the  mind,  and  much  as  they  may  improve  and  adorn 
it,  they  extend  not  our  prospects  beyond  the  world,  they 
bound  our  views  within  the  narrow  limits  of  human  life. 
But  the  knowledge  of  a  Christian  takes  a  more  exalted  and 
a  more  certain  aim  ;  it  respects  a  degree  of  felicity,  which 
exceeds  our  utmost  powers  of  conception,  and  a  situation  of 
pleasure  and  delight  without  alloy,  and  without  end. — It 
relates  to  a  state  of  existence,  when  the  spirits  of  the  just 
will  be  made  perfect,  and  the  transcendent  bliss  of  angels  will 
be  imparted  to  glorified  and  immortal  man. 

Such  being  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  such  the 
important  end,  which  it  proposes,  every  person,  who  desires 
to  be  fully  acquainted  with  divine  truth,  and  to  build  his  hap- 
piness upon  the  most  solid  basis,  will  take,  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  a  particular  and  distinct  view  of  its  nature  and 
evidences.  Then  will  he  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  a 
Christian  merely  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
parents,  or  the  customs  of  his  native  country  ;  and  he  will 
become  one  in  consequence  of  a  rational  preference,  and  a 
proper  examination.'^^  His  conviction  of  its  truth  will  then 
be  solid  and  clear ;  he  will  plainly  perceive  the  strength  of 
its  foundations,  and  fully  understand  the  extent  of  its  advan- 
tages :  he  will  be  persuaded  that  it  bears  the  character  and 

•  **  Were  a  man  designed  only,  like  a  flie,  to  buzz  about  here  for  a 
time,  sucking"  in  the  aiv,  and  licking  the  dew,  then  soon  to  vanisli  back 
into  nothing,  or  be  transformed  into  worms  ;  how  sorry  and  despicable 
a.  thing  wsre  !)e  ?  And  such,  without  religion,  we  should  be.  But  it 
supplieth  us  with  business  of  a  most  worlliy  nature,  and  lofty  import- 
ance  ;  it  setteth  us  upon  doing  things  great  and  noble  as  can  be  ;  it  an- 
gageth  us  to  free  our  minds  from  all  fond  conceits,  and  cleanse  our 
hearts  from  all  corrupt  affections  :  to  curl)  our  brutish  appetites,  to  tame 
our  wild  passions,  to  correct  our  perverse  inclinations,  to  conform  the 
dispositions  of  our  Soul  and  the  actions  of  our  life  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness  and  goodness  :  it  puttctii  us  upuu  the  infitation  of  God, 
and  aiming  at  the  restnnblance  of  bis  rjerfeclioMS  ;  upon  obtaining  a 
friendship,  and  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  the  High  an<l  Holy 
one  ;  upon  fitting  our  minds  for  conveisation  and  society  with  the  wisest 
and  piM-fsl  spirits  above  ;  upon  proviiliug  for  an  imin(»rtal  state  ;  upon 
the  acquist  of  joy  and  glory  everlasting."  Harrow's  Sermons,  vol.  I. 
serm.  iii.  p.  30. 

The  happy  effects  that  result  from  early  religious  in.-jtruction  are  d(»- 
scribed  with  his  accustomed  cloqucncci  by  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  Discoursa 
on  liducutlon.    See  p.  IJ,  &.c. 
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stamp  of  ilhhiitif^  nncl  that  it  has  even'  claim  to  the  reccptioa 
of  inankind,  \vhich  a  di\'ine  Jicvchition  can  rcasonablij  be 
expected  to  possess. 

The  ])ro<)fs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation  are 
numerous,  clear,  and  conclusive.  The  most  obvious  and 
striking  are  those  which  arise;  I.  From  the  authenticity 
OF  THE  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  II.  The  Cha- 
racter OF  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  111.  The  Prophe* 
ciEs  of  which  he  was  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  which  he 
delivered.  IV^  His  Miracles.  Y.  The  suBLiiME  Mo- 
rality OF  HIS  Precepts.  And,  VI.  The  rapid  and 
EXTENSIVE  PROPAGATION  OF  iiis  Reeigiox  under  circum- 
stances the  most  hostile  to  its  advancement- 

I.  The  Authenticity  of  tpie  Books  of  tme  New 

1ESTA3IENT.  <  ^- 

The  New  Testament  is  the  source,  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  system  is  derived.  That  the  Gospels 
;ind  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  St.  Matthew^, 
8t.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  neither  Gentiles  nor  Jews 
luue  e\'er  been  so  hardy  as  to  deny,  ^j'he  second  Kpistle  of 
St.  Peter  indeed,  the  Kpistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude, 
the  two  Epistles  of  St.  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  llc\  elation  of  St.  John,  Avere  not  received  at  first 
by  all  the  congregations'  of  Christians.  As  soon  howe^■er  as 
their  authenticity  was  made  known,  they  were  admitted  into 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.  That  the  Gospels  are  the  same  in 
every  article  of  the  smallest  importance,  as  they  were  when 
first  published  by  their  re.specti^  e  authors,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  as  they  have  been  preserved  through  ever\'  successive 
age  with  the  greatest  care.  From  the  time  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  present  hour,  even  those  sects  of  Christians,  that  have 
been  most  at  variance  upon  other  points,  have  concurred  in 
guarding  them  with  equal  diligence,  and  have  held  them  in 
equal  veneration.  The  proofs  of  their  genuineness  are  more 
numerous  than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  any  other  ancient 
writings.  Every  relation  of  a  fact  is  marked  by  the  most 
exact  detail  of  names,  persons,  times,  and  places,  that  can  in 
any  degree  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  establish  its 
truth.  The  history,  the  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
times,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  all  other  accounts,  har- 
monize with  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  AVriters,  and  cor- 
roborate their  general  veracity.  The  Evangelists  were  placed 
in  situations  the  most  favourable  for  obtaining  complete  and 
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authentic  information.  St.  iNIatthew  and  St.  John,  two  of 
the  disciples  of  oar  Lord,  heard  his  divine  instructions  from 
his  own  mouth,  beheld  his  astonishing  miracles,  and  attended 
liim  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  They  drew 
their  accounts  from  an  intimate  knov/ledge  of  persons,  and 
a  lively  recollection  of  facts.  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are 
entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  contemporary  Biographers,  as  they 
were  enabled  to  trace  the  truth  to  its  source,  in  consequence 
of  living  in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  those  who  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  our  Lord.  Few  of  those  historians, 
whose  works  we  most  esteem,  and  whose  fidelity  we  most 
respect,  were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  of  their 
writings,  or  possessed  such  ample  means  of  genuine  informa- 
tion. Any  one  of  the  E\-angelists  was  perfectly  well  quali- 
fied to  record  the  History  of  Christ,  and  to  satisfy  us  as  to 
its  truth  upon  his  own  credit  only  ;  and  all  of  them  taken 
together,  and  combining  their  accumulated  strength,  form  a 
body  of  e\idence  sufficient  to  remove  the  scruples  of  every 
candid  mind,  and  to  establish  the  truth  upon  a  solid  and 
lasting  foundation. 

We  may  assert  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  truth, 
that  so  far  from  there  being  any  traces  extajit  of  a  History 
of  Christ  and  his  followers,  contradictory  to  that  of  the 
Evangelists,  there  is  not  a  contemporary,  or  a  subsequent 
writer,  whether  Jewish  or  Pagan,  who  ad\'erts  to  the  subject 
at  all,  who  does  not  confirm  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel 
History. 

I'he  Xew  Testament  likewise  contains  Kpisdes  written  by 
the  holv  persons  who  were  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
immediately  after  the  ascension  of  their  divine  blaster.  These 
Kpistles  refer  continually  to  tlie  original  facts  contained  in 
the  Gospels,  and  confirm  tlieir  truth.  A  perfect  harmony  of 
design  is  evident  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  They  pre- 
scribe the  same  rule  of  faith.  I'hey  inculcate  the  same  arti- 
cles to  be  believed,  and  the  same  precepts  to  be  obeved. 
'i'liey  contain  many  striking  references  to  the  labours,  which* 
St.  Paul,  the  gi'eat  ApoStle  of  the  Gentiles,  underwent;  and 
the  peculiar  cnerg)  aud  earnestness,  >vilh  wliich  he  adtlressed 
his  converts,  have  all  the  ijiarks  of  seriousness  and  sincerity, 
which  can  gi\'e  to  any  writings  whatever  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. [     All  these  Kpistles,  when  taken  together,  are  not  to 

•  Sec  the  animateil  and  ufrectiinj  description  of  his  sufferings,  2  Cor. 
xi.  8cc. 

\  The  proofs  of  the  jfcnulnenessof  his  Epistles  deduced  from  remark- 
able coincidences,  and  close  though  not  studied  connection  with  ihe 
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V  onsidercil  as  composing  a  single  evidence  onl}^,  but  as  con- 
taining distinct  and  indepLMident  attestations  of  the  truth  of 
C'hristianitN' ;  for  it  is  c  \  idcnt  from  their  contents,  that  they 
Avere  •writttn  by  dilferent  persons,  at  various  times,  and  upon 
various  occasions.  Kveii  the  little  circumstances  in  which 
they  differ  trom  each  other  have  their  use,  as  they  tend  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  plan  preconcerted  by  the  writers, 
with  a  view  to  excite  wonder,  and  obtain  credit  by  any  studied 
imiformlty  of  representation. 

lie  who  peruses  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  with  attention, 
must  be  struck  l^y  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  narrative  and 
rgument,  whicli  runs  through  every  part  of  them.  There 
js  no  appearance  of  artifice  or  duplicity  in  the  sacred  Writers  ; 
no  endeavour  to  raise  the  reputation  of  friends,  or  depreciate 
the  characters  of  enemies.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  recon- 
cile tlie  mind  of  the  reader  to  what  is  marvellous  in  their 
narrative  ;  no  studied  attempt  to  fn-e  his  imagination,  or  rouse 
his  passions  in  their  cause.  All  is  fair,  temperate,  and  candid. 
Vain,  it  is  true,  were  the  search  for  those  ornaments  w^hicU 
distinguish  the  classical  writers  ;  but  still  in  their  w^orks  there 
is  frequently  a  pleasing  simplicity,  and  sometimes  a  sublimity 
of  expression,  although  these  beauties  seem  rather  to  rise 
naturall}'  out  of  the  subject,  than  to  result  from  the  laboui: 
of  composition,  or  any  choice  or  arrangement  of  words.  One 
circumstance  there  Is,  in  which  the  New  Testament  rises  to 
an  elevation,  which  no  other  book  can  reach.  Here  presides 
the  majesty  of  pure  and  iinmdlied  truth^  which  shines  in  una- 
dorned but  awful  state,  and  never  turns  aside  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  flattery,  or  listens  to  the  whispers  of  prejudice,  or 
defamation,  llere  alone  she  invariably  supports  the  same 
dignified  and  uniform  character,  and  points  with  equal  im- 
partiality to  Peter  now  professing  his  unalterable  fidelity,  and 
now  denying  his  Lord ; — to  the  Apostles  at  one  time  desert- 
ing ('hrist,  and  at  another,  hiizardlng  their  lives  by  the  bold 
T^rofession  of  his  Gospel.  And  these  plain  characters  of  trutli 
afford  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
books.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  assistance  was  promised  to 
his  disciples  by  their  heavenly  Master,  guarded  them  froin 

Gospel  History,  as  well  as  from  allusions  to  particular  incidents,  persons, 
limes,  and  places,  are  stated  by  Dr,  Paley,  with  j^reat  precision  and 
learness.  See  more  particularly  his  Horx  raulinx  p.  11,  14,  34,  169, 
~I6,  312.  A  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  Epistles  is  drawn  from  the 
erroneous  subscriptions  to  six  of  them,  p.  380,  He  concludes  with  a 
short  view  of  the  external  Evidence,  p.  386,  403.  And  g-ives  some 
•iriking  remarks  Oii  the  Talents,  Character,  and  Conduct  of  St.  Pjiul, 
p.  411. 
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error  in  their  narratives,  in  the  statement  of  their  precepts, 
and  the  developement  of  their  doctrines.  Upon  such  mo- 
mentous points,  as  contribute  to  form  an  infiiilible  rule  and 
standard  of  faith  and  practice,  they  were  guided  by  the  di- 
\  ine  wisdom,  and  thus  are  raised  to  a  degree  of  authority 
and  credibility  unattainable  by  all  other  Vvriters,-* 

"  It  doth  not  appear,  that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind  of 
these  writers,  how  this  or  the  other  action  would  appear  to 
jiiankind,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  upon  them. 
But  without  at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  die  fiicts  before 
j'ou,  at  no  pains  to  think,  whether  they  would  appear  credible 
or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  believe  their  testimony,  there 
is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing 
else.  Surely  this  looks  like  sincerit}',  and  that  they  published 
nothing  to  the  world,  but  what  they  believed  themselves.'* 
Duchal,  quoted  by  Paley,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

An  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  of  great  importance.  If  they  are  as  ancient  as 
they  are  reputed  to  be  ;  if  they  were  certainly  written  b^-  tlie 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  have  all  the  requisite 
characters  of  genuineness,  we  may  venture  to  assert  with 
confidence,  that  the  facts  contained  in  them  are  undeniably 
and  substantially  true.  For  supposing  such  actions  as  have 
been  attributed  to  Christ  never  to  have  been  performed,  so 
great  must  have  been  the  effrontiy,  as  well  as  the  ingcnuit}- 
of  the  fabricators  of  this  imposture,  if  they  proceeded  to 
publish  as  true  what  they  knew  to  be  false,  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  belief;  and  if,  even  for  the  sake  of  argimient  onb  . 
we  suppose  them  to  have  combined  in  a  confederacy  for  sucii 
a  purpose,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  They 
"ivould  only  have  given  the  desired  ad\antage  to  their  acute, 
active,  and  implacable  enemies,  who  would  quickly  have  de- 
tected the  fiilsehood,  sacrificed  the  abettors  of  it  to  their  just 
indignation,  and  stigmatized  the  Christian  Ueligion  for  cAer 
as  an  imposture  and  a  fable. 

In  the  preservation  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  observe 
a  very  striking  instance  of  the  sui)erintcndance  of  di^'ine 
C'rovidence,  ever  watchi'ul  ft)r  the  ha])piness  of  mankind. 
Notwithstanding;  the  various  dissentions  which  have  contin- 
ued to  prevail  m  the  Christian  Church,  ever  since  its  fust 
rstablishment,  the  Jlo(>>ks  containing  the  principles  of  the 
lleligion  itself,  ia*e  come  down  to  us  who  live  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  eighteen  centuries  from  the  time  of  their  Audiors, 

•  See  Gibson'a  PRsloral  Leltcra  in  the  Eiichirldiou  Tlicolog'icum,  vol. 
IT.  p.  235. 
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in  a  pure  and  iiniicliilte rated  condition  :  ho  that  whenever  the 
Christian  faith  has  l)ccn  corrupted,  its  dc\  iation  from  a  stat*: 
of  jnu*ity  could  always  be  dctt^ctc-d  by  an  appeal  to  the  most 
indisputable  authority.  Xor  has  the  stream  of  time  merely 
conveyed  to  us  this  divine  treasure,  unlrijurcd  and  secure  ; 
hut  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  persecutions,  and 
tlie  darkest  superstition,  the  Christian  faith  has  been  so  pro- 
tected by  divine  care,  that  it  has  never  been  wholly  lost  to 
the  world.  The  s]ru-k  of  heavenly  fire,  although  it  has  been 
covered  bv  the  ashes  of  Error,  has  still  remained  alive,  and 
although  in  the  obscUre  ages,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
its  light  could  be  with  difficult}'  discerned,  yet  it  was  always 
accessible  to  those,  who  wished  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 

II.  The  Character  of  our  Lord. 

This  character,  as  represented  in  the  plain  and  energetic 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  is  marked  by  qualities  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  the  most  transcendent.  Every  description 
of  every  other  personage,  whether  embellished  by  the  fancy 
of  the  poet,  or  pourtrayed  by  the  accuracy  of  the  historian, 
leaves  it  evidently  without  an  equal,  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

If  the  conduct  of  those  who  bear  a  resemblance  to  Christ 
as  the  founders  of  religious  establishments  be  examined,  these 
assertions  will  receive  the  fullest  confirmation.  They  all  ac- 
commodated their  plans  to  himian  policy,  and  private  in- 
terest— to  existing  tenets  of  superstition,  and  to  prevailing 
habits  of  life.  The  Christian  Lawgiver,  more  sublime  in  his 
object,  and  more  pure  in  his  moti^'es,  aimed  at  no  recom- 
mendation of  his  precepts  by  courting  the  prejudices,  or  flat- 
tering the  passions  of  mankind.  I'he  institutions  of  Numa 
the  second  king  of  the  Romans,  of  Brama  the  Lawgiver  of 
the  various  tribes  of  India,  and  of  Confucius  the  great  phi- 
losopher of  China,  were  evidently  adapted  to  the  existing 
habits,  and  p'revailing  inclinations  of  their  people.  They 
seem  indeed  to  have  been  founded  altogether  upon  them. 
Mahomet,  the  great  impostor  of  Arabia,  accommodated  the 
rules  of  his  Koran,  ancl  the  rewards  of  his  paradise,  to  the 
manners  and  desires  of  a  warlike  and  a  sensual  people.  In 
his  character  and  conduct  he  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
Christ.  Ambition  and  lust  were  the  reigning  passions  of 
his  soul.  He  maintained,  that  he  received  his  Koran  from 
heaven  :  but  its  frivolous  and  absurd  contents  sufHcientlv 
indicate  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions.  A\'ith  a  degi-ee  of 
.effrontery  still  morii  impious,  he  pleaded  a  di\ine  authority 
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.for  the  boundless  gratification  of  his  sensuality :  and  unable 
to  appeal  to  miracles,  "which  give  the  most  certain  proofs  of 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  he  extended  his  faith  by  force,  and 
jteared  his  bloody  crescent  amid  captives,  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  his  passions,  and  cities  that  were  desolated  by  his 
sword.* 

In  the  character  of  Christ  we  behold  the  most  complete 
and  prompt  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  So  pure  and  so 
perfect  was  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  to  defy  ca- 
lumny, although  it  excited  jealousy,  and  inflamed  malice. 
His  most  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies  ,  even  when  suborned 
to  be  his  public  accusers,  could  not  make  good  a  single  charge 
against  his  moral  character.  He  was  equally  free  from  the 
^tmbition  of  an  impostor,  and  the  infatuation  of  an  enthusiast ; 
for  when  the  people  sought  to  place  the  crown  of  Israel  on 

*  *'  Maliometanism  is  a  borrowed  system,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
oF  Judaism,  ami  Christianity,  and,  it  it  be  considered  in  the  mosl  fa- 
vourable view,  might  possibly  be  accounted  a  sort  of  Christian  heresy. 
If  the  Gospel  had  never  been  preached,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
Mahometanism  would  have  existed.  Its  author  was  an  ignorant  knave 
and  a  fanatic,  who  had  neither  skill  nor  g-enius  to  form  a  religion  out  of 
his  own  head.'*     Jortin's  Sermon's,  vol.  vii.p.  369. 

See  Palcy's  Evidences,  vol.  iii.  p.  70,  sect.  ii.  Taylor's  Moral  Demon- 
strations, vol  ii.  p.  ."Hj,  a)id  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

The  contrast  between  our  Lord  and  the  Prophet  of  Arabia  is  drawn 
in  a  style  of  such  rich  and  appropriate  eloquence  by  Sherlock,  that  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  my  readers. 

*•  Make  the  appeal  to  natural  religion,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to* 
the  reason  of  man.  Set  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
iU  armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousaiuls 
o'ul  ten.s  of  thousands,  who  fell  hy  his  victorious  sword  Shew  her  the 
cities  which  he  set  in  ('ames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  de- 
slroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
IVhen  she  has  viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirements  ; 
•ihew  her  the  j)rophct'.^  chamber,  his  wives  and  concubines  ;  let  her  sec 
his  adulteries,  and  hear  him  allege  revelation  and  his  divif\e  commission 
•(»  justify  his  lust  anil  oppression.  When  she  is  tired  with  this  scene, 
then  shew  her  the  blessed  Jesus,  hunible  and  meek  ;  doing  good  to  all 
*hc  souls  of  men,  patiently  instriicting  both  the  ignorant  ami  perverse. 
Let  licr  sec  liiin  in  his  nv)st  retired  priv:icies  ;  let  her  follow  him  to  the 
mrtunt,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  suppllcallotis  to  God.  C.irry  her  to 
his  table,  to  view  his  poor  lure,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let 
licrscetiim  injured,  but  not  provoked.  Let  her  attend  him  to  tlie  tri- 
bunal, and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoffi  and 
reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  h<r  to  the  crosR,  and  let  her  view 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors  ; 
I'dthrr,  forgive  thnn,f<>r  thrv  kimiv  u»(  ivfitif  they  do  ! — When  natural  reli- 
gion hath  viewed  both,  ask  Iut,  whtrh  is  the  prophet  of  God  I — Hut  her 
answer,  we  have  alrc:«ly  heard,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  srme  through 
the  eyes  of  tlie  centurion  who  utt^-nded  at  the  cross  ;  by  him  she  spoko 
and  said,  Truiji  this  vias  the  Son  oj  God.^*  Sherlock's  Nuith  Uiscour.-ic, 
voL  1. 
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Ills  head,  he  conveyed  himself  away  by  a  miracle.  When- 
tNcr  he  condescended  to  discourse  upon  any  important  point, 
or  to  answer  any  objections  oi  his  adversaries,  he  overcame 
ihcir  opposition  with  the  irresistible  power  of  truth,  and  his 
words  were  the  words  o(  unerring  wisdom.  Upon  all  occa- 
sions lie  displayed  the  soundness  and  moderation  of  c  Ini 
judgment,  and  the  steadiness  of  heroic  intrepidity.  There 
was  no  wild  enthusiasm  in  his  devotions,  no  rigid  austerity 
in  his  conduct,  no  frivolous  subtlety  or  intemperate  vehe- 
mence in  his  arguments.  Of  all  the  virtues,  which  adorned 
his  mind,  and  gave  a  resistless  grace  and  loveliness  to  every 
action  of  his  life,  humility,  patience,  and  the  most  ardent  and 
universal  love  of  mankind,  were,  upon  every  occasion,  pre- 
dominant. The  perfect  benevolence  of  his  character,  indeed, 
is  fully  evinced  by  the  tendency  of  his  miracles,  which,  far 
from  being  prejudicial  and  vindictive,  w^ere  directed  to  some 
beneficial  end.  liis  courage  was  equally  remote  from  osten- 
tation and  from  rashness,  and  his  meekness  and  condescen- 
sion never  make  him  appear  abject.  Tried  by  the  greatest 
afflictions  of  life,  assailed  by  hunger,  exposed  to  poverty,  de- 
serted by  his  friends,  juid  condemned  to  suffer  an  ignominious 
death,  he  is  never  degraded ;  the  greatness  of  his  character 
is  in  no  respect  diminished — he  preserves  the  same  air  of 
mildness  and  dignity,  and  appears  in  the  same  highly  vene- 
rable light  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  submits  to  an 
ignoble  station,  and  conceals  his  majesty  in  an  humble  garb, 
for  the  most  important  purposes.  It  is  thus  the  glorious 
prospects  of  nature  are  sometimes  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
the  morning  ;  or  the  great  luminary  of  day  is  deprived  of  his 
beams  and  his  brightness,  by  the  temporary  darkness  of  an 
eclipse. 

And  here  let  us  pause  to  admire  the  manner  in  which  this 
most  sublime  of  all  characters  is  introduced  to  us.  We  are 
not  left  to  form  an  idea  of  it  from  vague  accounts  or  loose 
panegyric,  but  from  actions  and  events ;  and  this  circumstance 
proves  undeniably  the  veracity  of  the  Biographers  of  our 
Lord.  The  qualities  of  his  mind  are  displayecl  by  a  detail 
of  actions,  the  more  striking  as  they  are  more  exact.  All 
his  actions  are  leit  to  recommend  themselves  by  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  to  captivate  by  their  unaffected  beauty,  and 
to  shine  by  their  native  lustre.  The  Evangelists  have  no 
where  professedly  drawn  an  elaborate  or  highly  fmished 
character  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  We  are  not  told  in 
a  vague  and  indefinite  manner,  that  he  was  eminently  boun- 
tiful, compassionate,  or  wise.     It  is  no  where  expressed  in 

c2 
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terms  of  general  assertion,  that  he  possessed  the  greatest 
virtues  that  can  adorn  and  dignify  the  nature  of  man  ;  or 
that  he  was  endued  with  a  power  to  controul,  or  to  counter- 
act the  general  laws  of  nature.  But  these  inferences  we  are 
fully  enabled  to  draw  from  regular  statements  of  facts.  We 
learn  from  lively  and  affecting  anecdotes  distinctly  and  cir- 
cumstantially related,  among  many  other  astonishing  instances 
of  his  divine  power,  that  with  a  portion  of  food,  the  most 
disproportionate  to  their  wants,  he  satisfied  the  hungry  mul- 
titudes in  the  wilderness,  that  he  calmed  the  violence  of  a 
storm  at  a  word,  and  raised  the  son  of  the  widow  to  life. 
Alatt.  xiv.  Mark  iv.  Luke  vii. 

Ignorant  and  illiterate  as  the  Evangelists  were,  they  have 
drawn  a  character  superior  to  any  that  is  elsewhere  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  mankind,  "^rhis  character  they  were 
no  less  unable  than  im^villing  to  Invent :  the  only  method  of 
solving  this  difficulty  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  wrote  from 
the  immediate  impressions  of  reality.  ITiey  saw,  they  con- 
versed with  the  Sa\ioiu-  of  mankind,  and  heard  from  his  sa- 
Lred  lips  the  words  of  eternal  life.  I'hey  felt  the  power  of 
Ciiith  upon  their  minds,  and  they  exhibited  it  witli  propor- 
tionable clearness  and  strength.  To  state  well-known  facts, 
and  record  the  lessons  of  divine  Kevelation,  were  the  great 
objects  of  their  labours.  Hence  they  were  consistent  as  well 
as  circumstantial  and  accurate ;  and  their  uniformity  of  re- 
presentation is  an  additional  proof  of  the  realiU/  of  'the  per- 
i::on  described,  as  their  divine  Master.  Every  particular  is 
introduced  in  an  artless  and  undesigning  manner;  and  tliis 
»:lrcumstance  itself,  of  not  bringing  our  liord  forward  in  an 
ostentatioui  point  of  view,  affords  a  remarkable  evidence  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gospels.  To  complete  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  character,  his  conduct  was  the  exact  counterpart 
of  his  instructions.  He  presented  to  the  world  that  lively 
imr.ge  of  moral  perfection  whlcli  hud  indeed  filled  and  ele- 
vated die  imagination  of  Plato  and  Cicero;  but  which  they 
as  well  as  all  odier  ancient  philosophers  in  tlie  widest  circle 
of  their  observation  had  sought  for  in  vain.=*  I'he  heavenly 
Teacher  not  only  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  with  respect  to 
the  sublime  lessons,  ^vhich  he  tatight,  the  lively  images,  by 
which  he  illustrated,  and  the  awful  and  impressive  manner, 
in  which  he  inculcated  Uiem  ;  but  at  once  to  combine  the  ef- 
(jcacy  of  example  with  the  perfection  (>f  nn  cept,  beciuui-  tho 

••  Formam  quidem  ipsim,  ct  lanquam  facioin  honosti  vides  ;  qiix  si. 
oculis  cernncuir,  mirabilcs  umorcf.,  ul  ait  J'lalo,  cx(,ilrtrct  s:\^)icul'uc» 
Cicero  tie  officiif, 
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unrniiig  guide  to  all  that  was  ]/ious,  all  that  was  good,  and 
all  iluit  was  truly  and  intrinsically  great. 

Preserving  the  same  character  of  dignity  hlended  'v\ith 
niiUlness  andafFal)ilit\-,hc  accommodated  him'selF  to  persons  of 
every  rank  and  condition.  Among  the  wise  and  the  learned, 
llie  hoctors  ot"  the  Sanhedrim,  die  haughty  I'harisees,  and 
tile  sceptical  Hadducees,  how  does  he  shine  in  detecting  their 
malice,  confuting  their  cavils  against  his  conduct  and  pre- 
cepts, and  establishing  clear  and  useful  truths  !  Among  the 
publicans  and  sinners,  how  does  he  disseminate  the  purest 
moralit}'  without  unnecessary  harshness  !  Among  the  low  and 
illiterate,  the  fishermen  of  Gallilee  and  the  populace  of  Jeru- 
salem, how  does  he  condescend  to  their  contracted  under- 
•^tandings,  and  adapt  his  precepts  to  their  habits  of  life. 
]0\'en  women  and  children,  because  considered  as  capable  of 
that  instruction  which  leads  to  eternal  happiness,  are  parti- 
cularly regarded  by  the  universal  Teacher  of  Majikind. 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem  iveep  not  for  me^  hut  for  yoursches 
(ind  ijour  children^  was  his  benign  address,  when  he  wished  to 
t'.un  their  attention  from  his  own  sufferings  to  the  impending 
woes  of  their  country.  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me^ 
for  f  such  is  the  hing'dorii  cf  heaven.  In  this  various  accom- 
modation to  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  can  we  be  inat- 
tentive to  a  quality  of  our  Saviour's  mind,  which  is  peculiarly 
calculated  to  attach  tvi^ry  feeling  heart  to  his  service — do 
Wit  not  remark  that  he  was  as  amiable^  as  he  was  great  and 
wise  ? 

He  who  reflects  with  due  attention  and  reverence  u])on  the 
dignity,  purity,  and  holiness  of  this  divine  character,  will  be 
sensible  of  the  great  difiiculty  of  doing  justice  to  the  subject, 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  -world  is  presented  to  our  observation 
in  a  manner  so  peculiarly  striking.  The  inspired- Apostles 
and  Kvangelists  can  alone  satisfy  our  inquirii.s  concerning 
him  ;  and  every  other  writer,  conscious  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  ccmceive,  and  his  want  of  eloquence  to  describe,  such  un- 
paralleled excellence,  must  point  to  the  lively  and  expressive 
portrait,  which  they  alone,  who  saw  the  original,  were  quali- 
fied to  draw. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  so  extraordinary  a  person- 
age, distinguished  as  he  was  by  every  moral  and  fntellectual 
quality,  must  necessarily  make  his  testimony  concerning 
himself  perfectly  credible.  The  positive  and  direct  proofs 
of  his  divine  mission  are  equally  founded  upon  the  prophe- 
cies, which  foretold  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of 
Jiis  birth,  life,  and  death,  and  upon  the  ixiiracks  by  ^vhich  he 
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proved  to  demonstration,  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah 
of  the  Jews,  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  and  a  divine  Teacher  sent  to  reform  and  save  a 
guilty  world. 

III.  The  Prophecies. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  a  long  series  of  predictions, 
v.'hich  are  expressed  with  greater  distinctness,  and  marked 
with  a  more  siriking  and  appropriate  reference  to  a  particu- 
lar train  of  events,  in  proportion  as  the  prophets  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  was  the 
great  object  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  Jews,  so  was 
he  the  great  end  of  the  Prophecies.  Sometimes  he  is  pour- 
trayed  as  the  innocent,  patient,  and  unrepining  sufferer,  pier- 
ced with  grief,  and  sinking  under  unmerited  calamity  for  the 
sake  of  mankind  ;  He  rvas  despised  and  rejected  of  7ne7ij  a  vian 
of  sorroivs^  and  acquainted  juith  grief  xuho  hath  borne  our  sor- 
rows^  and  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  (Isaiah  liii.)  ; 
and  sometimes,  with  all  the  fervour  and  vivid  colours  of 
Oriental  poetry,  are  described  his  temporal  grandeur,  the 
transcendent  attributes  of  his  divine  character,  and  the  glory 
and  eternity  of  his  kingdom.  His  name  is  called  Wonderful^ 
Counsellor^  the  mighty  God^  the  everlasting  Father^  the  Prince 
cf  Peace  (Isaiah  ix,  6.).  These*  surprising  intimations  that 
occur  in  the  Prophets  of  A'arious  ages,  like  ravs  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  different  quarters,  all  meet  in  the  same  point, 
and  illuminate  the  same  object.  Here  is  none  of  that  lati- 
tude of  interpretation,  or  ambiguity  of  expression,  in  which 
the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were  conveyed.  U'he  histor)'  of 
i'hrist,  as  related  by  the  Evangelists,  maj-  lie  considered  as 
an  enlarged  and  fniished  copy  of  the  Prophecies,  and  the 
Prophecies  themselves  as  the  original  sketches.  The  pro- 
portions and  the  outlines  are  uniformly  preserved,  and  faith- 
fully delineated.  The  colours  indeed  are  more  distinct  and 
glowing,  tlie  figures  have  their  just  animation,  but  still  their 
character  and  expression  are  the  same.*  Ineffectual  have  been 
the  endeavours  of  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  true  meaning  of 
lliese  IVojjhccies ;  thi  ir  literal  sense  is  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  Lord,  and  to  him  alone  they  must  necessarily  be  rc- 

•  Stillingfiect's  Orig-.  Sacrx,  buok  li,  ch.  v,  ftc.  Palcy's  Evidences, 
vol.  ii,  |v  67  Ciroliiis  dr  Vcritate.  lib.  v,  c.  17,  18.  Gibson's  P.istoral 
licttcra,  vol.  iv,  p.  .52,  of  the  Eiirhiridioii  Tlicoloj^iciim  Joitin's  Re- 
iniirks,  vol.  i,  p.  7.1,  74  I'ridcoix's  Connertions,  vol.  ii,  j)  iGl  Jos«!- 
phus  de  W'Wu  Jiidftico,  \'\\>.  vi,  c  4,  sect.  5,  C,  7,  8,  compHrcd  with  ihe 
|>4*cUictions  that  rcUtc  to  the  Temple,  as  recorded  by  the  iivungclisii. 
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IcrroJ.  M'ithout  mistaking  their  object,  or  perverting  their 
clear  and  oLvioiis  sense,  tliey  cannot  l^e  applied  to  an)''  other 
]")erson  whatever.  M'hilst  thefse  predictions  strike  the  mind 
of  an  attentive  reader  of  Scilptiire,  with  various  degrees  of 
evidence,  there  are  some  of  them  which  canqot  lail  to  impress 
him  with  the  fullest  conviction,  as  they  immediately  relate  to 
the  mission,  miracles,  and  character,  as  well  as  the  exact 
time  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  Isaiah  and  llaniel  more  es- 
pecially seem  rather  to  describe  the  past  as  Historians,  than  to 
anticipate  the  future  as  Prophets.  SVe  know,  from  the  author 
rity  of  Scripture,  that  multitudes  of  Jews,  who  had  diligently 
studied  the  Prophecies  from  their  youth,  and  acknowledged 
their  divine  authority,  felt  the  force  of  their  application  to 
our  Lord,  and  were  conveiled  to  his  religion.  And  not  to 
appeal  to  other  instances,  w^e  also  know  that  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  so  circumstantially  descriptive  of  the  suf- 
fering IMessiah,  effected  the  conversion  of  th.e  Eunuch  of 
Ethiopia,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christiariity  in  the  mind  of  the  profligate  Lord  Rochester.* 

The  books,  which  contain  these  Prophecies,  have  been 
most  carefully  preserved  even  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 
Such  are  the  Jews,  whose  religious  belief  is  founded  upon 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Prophets. 
Hence  they  are  undesignedly  the  supporters  of  that  faith,  to 
wliich  they  are  confessedly  hostile.  A  wide  difference  ot 
opinion  has  prevailed  among  them  in  various  ages ;  for  their 
i.  interpretations  of  the  Prophets,  before  the  coming  of  the 
INIessiah,  agreed  much  better  with  those  of  the  Christians, 
than  any  they  have  given  since  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity. And  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  repeatedly  to 
take  notice,  that  whatever  construction  they  have  put  upon 
the  ivords  of  the  Prophecies,  they  have  never  raised  any 
doubt,  or  brought  an)'  arguments  to  invalidate  their  authen- 
ticitif. 

As  the  divine  mission  of  Christ  received  such  support 
from  the  Prophecies,  of  which  he  was  the  subject;  so  it  is 

*  This    fact  is  recorded  by  Bisho])  Burnet.     **  To    him    Lord    Ro- 
i    Chester  laid  o)>ea  with  qrcat  iVeedom  the  tenor  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
t    cotirse  of  his  life,  and  fi-om  liim  he  received  such  conviction  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  moral. duty,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a 
total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions.     The  account  of  those 
^.salutary  conferences  is  given  by  Burnet  in  a  book,  intituled.  Some  pas- 
sag-es  of  the  Life  and  Di  ath  of  John  Earl  of  Rochester  ;  which  the  critic 
oug-ht  to  read  for  its  eleg-ance,  the  philosopher  f^r  its  arg-umentsi:,  and 
•'    tUe  s^iiiit  for  its  piety."    Johnson's  Life  of  Rochester,  vol.  iv,  p.  6,  12mo. 
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very  strongly  confirmed  by  those  events,  -vvhich  he  foresaw 
and  foretold.  He  clearly  described  the  marvier  of  his  own 
death,  with  many  particular  circmnstances — the  place  where 
it  Vv'as  ordained  to  happen — the  tj-eacht-rous  method  by  which 
he  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  govern- 
ors, and  given  tip  to  the  Roman  power- — the  criielmid  unbe- 
coining  treatment  he  was  to  suffer,  and  the  exact  period  of 
time  that  should  elapse  from  his  death  to  his  resurrection. 
Such  was  precisely  the  train  of  events,  as  they  are  related 
at  large  b}-  the  K^'angelists,  and  as  those  events  were  attested 
by  the  full  acknowledgment  and  confession  of  the  first 
martyrs,  who  sealed  their  belief  ^v-ith  their  blood.  The  Sa- 
viour of  mankind  speaks  of  future  events  without  hesita- 
tion, not  as  things  merely  probable,  but  absolutely  certain. 
He  does  not  shadow  them  out  in  vague  and  ambigiious  terms  j 
but  marks  them  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  effects,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  circumstantial  descriptions.  The  interval 
between  the  prediction  and  its  accomplishment,  seems  in  his 
view  to  be  annihilated ;  his  penetrating  mind  pierces  the  veil 
of  futurity,  and  the  distant  allusions  of  the  Prophet  are  con- 
verted into  the  clear  prospect  of  the  spectator.  Even  at  the 
time  when  Judea  was  in  complete  subjection  to  the  Roman 
power,  when  a  strong  garrison  kept  its  capital  in  awe,  and 
rebellion  against  their  conquerors,  who  had  at  that  time  the 
empire  of  the  world,  appeared  as  improbable  as  it  was  fruit- 
less ;  he  deplored  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  and  pointed  out 
the  advance  of  the  Roman  standard,  as  the  token  of  desola- 
tion, and  the  signal  for  his  followers  to  save  themselves,  by 
flight,  from  captivity  and  destruction.  At  the  time  too  when 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  all  foreigners,  as  well  as  Jews,  what  were  the  immediate 
observations  of  our  liord,  when  his  disciples  directed  his  at- 
tention, in  terms  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  to  the  vast 
and  solid  materials,  of  which  that  magi.ificent  edifice  was 
built?  He  lamented  its  approaching  fall,  and  declared  in 
explicit  terms,  that  so  complete  should  be  its  demolition,  that 
not  one  .stone  fihoxddhe  left  upon  another.  At  a  time  likewise 
when  the  number  of  his  lollowers  was  limited  to  a  few  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee,  and  when  he  seemed  destitute  of  eveiy 
means  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  predicted  the  wide  diffu- 
sion of  the  faith,  and  expressly  proclaimed,  that  before  the 
threatened  calamities  overwhelmed  the  Jews,  and  subverted 
their  empire,  his  gospd  should  be  preached  among  all  nations.'^ 

See  *'  History  the  interpreter  of  Propliecy."  4th  E<^lt.  for  the  ilhistra- 
tion  of  this  subject  at  hirpe  ;  a  work  to  winch  I  refer  with  the  less  re- 
serve, as  Ihc  public  have  received  it  wilU  approbuliou. 
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The  events,  which  happened  ii'oout  thirt)'  years  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  completely  verified  these  Prophecies. 
From  the  I)ooks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  may  he  collected  the  luUest 
instances  of  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  the  new  reli- 
gion was  in  a  short  time  disseminated. 

JJut  Christians  can  appeal  to  an  independent  train  of  wit- 
nesses— ^to  Jewis  hand  to  prophane  authors,  for  circumstan- 
tial accounts  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  predictions. 
The  historian  Josephus,  descended  from  the  family,  which 
bore  the  sacred  office  of  High  Priest,  a  distinguished  genejral 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  Jewish  war,  has  given  a  particu- 
lar and  exact  confirmation  of  every  circumstance.  With 
singular  care  he  has  avoided  to  mention  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  yet  with  singular  precision  he  has  illustrated  his  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  impor- 
tant service  he  has  thus  rendered  to  Christianity  is  wholly 
unintentional.  WTiat  he  relates  is  drawn  from  him  by  the 
power  of  irresistible  truth,  and  is  a  testimony  far  stronger, 
and  more  unexceptionable,  than  an  explicit  mention  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  a  laboured  encomium  on  his  words  and 
actions. 

The  curious  details  of  Josephus,  In  his  History  of  the 
AVars  of  the  Jews,  are  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Philostratus, 
and  Hion  Cassius.  It  is  probable  they  were  ail  of  them  un- 
acquainted with  the  works  of  the  Jewish  Historian  ;  and  yet 
tiiey  corroborate  his  account,  and  all  unite  to  illustrate  the 
Prophecies  of  our  Lord. 

IV.  The  Miracles  of  our  Lord. 

The  most  illustrious  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  that  evidence  to  which  its  great  Author 
most  confidently  appealed,  when  called  upon  to  prove  the 
authority  of  his  mission,  consisted  in  the  exercise  of  miracu- 
lous powers.  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  so  freqiie?it^x]\\it 
they  could  not  be  the  effects  of  chance ;  so  public^  that  they 
could  not  be  the  contrivance  of  fraud  and  imposture  ;  so 
instantaneous^  that  they  could  not  result  from  any  preconcer- 
ted scheme  ;  and  so  beneficial  in  their  immediate  consequen- 
ces, and  so  conducive  to  propagate  the  salutary  truths  he 
taught,  that  they  could  not  proceed  from  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits.  They  must  therefore  have  been  eflected  by  the  in- 
terposition of  that  divine  power,  to  which  Christ  himself 
attributed  them.     Our  Lord  did  not  come  according  to  the 
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expectation  of  many  of  the  Jews,  as  the  conqueror  of  their 
enemies,  to  display  his  poHcy  in  council,  and  his  courage  in 
the  field  :  but  he  was  invested  with  powers,  that  enabled  him 
to  triumph  over  the  w^orks  of  darkness,  and  suspend  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  frequent  and  public  exercise  of  those 
powers  was  essential  to  his  character  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  so  that  miracles  were  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
credentials  of  his  divine  mission.* 

This  divine  Personage,  whose  manifestation  to  the  world 
"Was  preceded  by  such  a  regular  train  of  prophecies ;  who 
instantaneously  cured  inveterate  diseases,  and  at  whose  word 
even  the  dead  arose  ;  whose  mind  was  adorned  with  consum- 
mate wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  was  distinguished  by  every 
virtue  ;  descended  from  heaven  to  deli^-er  a  perfect  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  and  taught  those  important  and  indispen- 
sable lessons  of  duty,  which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind. 

V.  Christian  Ethics,  or  the  Precepts  of  our  Lord. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  form  the  most  complete,  most 
intelligible,  and  most  useful  system  of  Ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy. The  standard  of  duty,  which  is  set  up  in  the  Gos- 
pel, is  agiTeable  to  our  riatural  notions  of  the  Supreme 
iJeing,  and  is  calculated  to  correct  our  errors,  to  exalt  our 
affections,  to  purify  our  hearts,  and  enlighten  our  understand- 
ings. The  motives  by  which  Christ  enforces  the  practice 
of  his  laws,  are  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Almight)', 
and  correspondent  to  tlie  expectations  of  rational  beings. 
Ife  who  duly  weighs  the  effects  of  the  Christian  duties,  and 
remarks  how  they  contril)ute  to  restore  man  to  the  original 
dignity  of  his  nature,  will  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they  form 
anindispensiible  part  of  a  religion  coming  from  God,  because 
they  are  in  every  respect  consistent  witli  his  wisdom,  mercy, 
and  goodness. 

*  **  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  miss'ion  from  heaven  is  so  great  In 
the  multitude  of  niiracUs  l»c  did,  before  all  sorts  of  people  (which  the 
tiivine  providence  and  v^isdom  has  so  ordered,  thai  Uu-y  never  were,  nop 
could  he  dt-nied  by  any  of  the  enemies  and  oppostrs  of  Christianity)  that 
what  he  delivered  cannot  but  be  reccivt-d  as  the  oracles  of  (iod."  Locke. 

*«  Once  believe  that  there  is  «  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible." 
Palcy's  View,  vol,i.  p.  IJ.  vol.  iii.  p.  236—7,  &c.  Jortln's  Remarks,  vol, 
i.  p.* 259 — 2C7.  Conybeare  u\\  the  Nature,  Possibility,  and  Certainty 
of  Miracles.  Enchiridion  Theologicum,  vol.  iii  p.  153. 

•*  All  these  miracles  speak  more  goodness  than  power,  and  do  not  rt> 
Tmuch  surprise  the  bthoidcrs,  as  tuucU  tUcir  Ucaits."  Bossuct,  '\^ViVt% 
Hist.  p.  ;^^3. 
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To  view  the  moral  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation  in  a 
proper  light,  it  ought  to  he  compared  with  the  princij)les  of 
ancient  Philosophy.  The  sages  of  (jrcece  iuid  Home  mi- 
doiibtedlv  present  us  with  the  most  convincing  proofs  how 
far  unenlightened  reason  could  advance  in  the  examination 
of  moral  obligation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  duties  of  man. 
But  imperfection,  if  not  error,  was  attached  to  all  their 
systems. 

If  moral  wisdom  descended  from  heaven  to  dwell  with 
Socrates,  the  most  enlightened  sage  of  the  heathen  world, 
she  quickly  caught  the  contagion  of  earthly  depravity,  and 
forgot  her  dignity  so  far  as  to  bend  at  the  shrine  of  supersti- 
tion. Her  dictJites  were  not  built  upon  any  certain  founda- 
tion, or  digested  into  a  consistent  plan.  They  v/ere  disgraced 
with  false  notions,  intermixed  with  frivolous  refinements,  and 
scattered  among  discordant  sects.  Each  sect  of  philosophers 
had  a  different  idea  of  happiness,  and  a  different  mode  of 
investigating  truth.*  Every  school  was  distinguished  by  its 
particular  opinions ;  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and 
Aristotle,  exerted  the  powers  of  their  minds,  rather  to  dis- 
play their  ingenuity,  than  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  mankind, 
as  to  the  nature,  the  principles,  and  the  end  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  powerful  influence  of  example,  and  the  strong 
and  awakening  voice  of  some  great  and  divine  authority, 
were  requisite  to  give  to  their  instructions  the  energy  of  a 
law.  But  the  most  material  obstacle  to  a  ready  compliance 
^vith  the  dictates  of  heathen  morality,  was  the  w^ant  of  such 
)>anctioJiii  or  confirmations  by  divine  authority,  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  hold  the  mind  of  man  in  constant  obedience,  bv  an 
immediate  appeal  to  his  hopes  and  fears — to  his  desire  of 
future  happiness,  and  his  dread  of  future  misery  in  a  world 
to  come. 

And  do  we  not  find,  that  our  hoi}-  Religion  not  only  com- 
j^rchends  the  best  precepts  of  ancient  philosophy  in  one  regu- 
lar system,  but  adds  others  which  are  peculiarly  and  emi- 
nently her  own  ?  Certainl}-.  And  this  shews  its  high  degree 
of  perfection.  To  the  Gospel  of  Chri;;t  we  are  indebted  for 
those  rules  of  conduct,  which  enjoin  the  sacrifice  of  self-in- 
terest, selfish  pleasures,  and  vain-glor}'.  By  it  alone  we  are 
taught  in  the  most  explicit  language  and  in  the  most  authori- 
tative manner,  to  check  all  violent  passions,  and  to  cultivate 
the  mild  and  pure  affections  of  the  heart,  to  forgive  injuries, 
to  love  our  enemies,  to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  evil  desires, 

*  See  Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  532  fol> 
VOL.  r.  D 
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to  practise  humility  and  universal  benevolence,  and  to  prefer 
the  joys  of  heaven  to  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  the 
world.  Advancing  to  a  degree  of  improvement  far  bejond 
the  lessons  of  heathen  morality,  far  beyond  Mhat  was  ever 
taught  under  the  porches  of  Athens,  or  in  the  gro\-es  of  the 
Academy  ,♦  we  are  instructed  to  entertain  the  most  awful 
veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  to  express  the  most  lively  grati- 
tude for  his  mercies ; — we  are  supported  by  the  firmest  reli- 
ance on  his  grace,  and  we  are  invited  upon  all  occasions  to 
resort  in  earnest  and  fervent  prayers  to  his  power,  mercy, 
and  goodness,  for  the  supply  of  our  numerous  wants,  for  the 
pardon  of  our  sins,  for  security  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and 
for  support  at  the  hour  of  death. 

Haying  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  in  the  conduct  of  our 
blessed  Lord  set  before  us,  and  a  perfect  rule  of  life  pn)poscd 
in  his  divine  instructions,  we  are  taught  to  expect  that  our 
aincere  endeavours  to  conquer  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
surmount  in  our  journey  through  life  will  be  aided  by  divine 
assistance ;  and  we  are  encoiu-aged  to  hope  that  by  our 
strenuous  and  unabated  exertions,  we  may  make  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  that  perfection  of  character,  which  reaches 
*'  the  fulness  of  the  measur^i  of  the  stature  of  Christ,"  than 
it  is  possible  for  those  to  dp,  who  act  not  upon  Christiim 
principles."^  * 

*  "The  end  of  learning"  Is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parents,  by  re- 
gainhig  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowlt  dg-e  to  love  him,  to 
imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  tlie  nearest,  hy  possessing-  our 
iiouls  of  true  virtue,  which  being-  united  to  the  lieavenly  grace  of  faith, 
makes  up  the  highest  perfection.."     Milton. 

*•  And  is  it  then  possible  that  mortal  man  should  in  any  sense  attain 
unto  pttfection  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  we  who  are  born  in  sin,  and  conceived 
in  iniquity,  who  are  brouji^ht  forth  in  ig^norance,  and  grow  up  in  a  mviUi- 
plicity  of  errors  J  whose  luulerstandings  are  dark,  ovu'  wills  biassed,  our 
jiassions  strong,  our  aflVctions  cnrrnpteil,  our  appetites  inordiiiilte,  our 
hidinations  irregular — Is  it  possible,  that  we  wlio  are  surrounded  with 
things  themselves  obsctire,  witli  exumj^les  evil,  with  temptations  num- 
berless, as  the  variety  of  objects  that  encompass  us — Is  it  possible,  that 
we  sliould  make  any  progress  towards  arriving  at  perfection  ?  With  men 
jindeed  this  must  needs  be  impossible  ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. For  when  we  consoler  on  the  other  side,  that  we  have  a  perfect 
rule,  and  an  unerring  instructor;  an  example  complete  as  the  divine  lifo, 
and  \et  with  all  the  condescensions  of  human  infirmity  ;  motives  stronjf 
and  powerf\d  as  the  rewards  of  heaven,  and  |)ressing  as  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  endless  destruction  ;  assistances  miglity  as  the  grace  of  God, 
»(id  effectual  as  the  continual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  ;  when  we 
ronsider  this,  I  say,  we  may  then  perhaps  be  as  apt  to  wonder  on  the 
Other  hand,  that  all  men  are  not  perfect.  And  yet  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, the  perfection,  that  the  best  men  ever  arrive  to,  is  but  a  figurative 
and  very  imperfect  sense,  with  great  allowances,  and  much  diminution, 
with  fr<quent  defects,  and  many,  very  muny  liriiitutions."  CUrkt,  Scr- 
mull  cxliv,  vol.  ii.  p.  ia3.  foi.  edit, 
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Consider  the  precepts  of  Christianity  not  by  comparison 
only  with  otlur  systen\s,  but  as  furnishing  a  rule  of  liie. 
Mere  the  actions  of  mankind  to  l)e  regulated  l)y  them,  noth- 
ing would  l)e  wanting  to  render  us  happy.     Peace  and  har- 
mony would  nourish  iw  ever>'  part  of  the  globe.    There  would 
l)e  no  injustice,  no  impiety,  no  fraud,  no  rapine,  no  reign  ol 
disorderly  passions.      Kvery  one,  satisfied  with  his  lot,  re- 
signed to  the   divine  will,  and  enjoying  a  full  prospect  oi 
endless  happiness,  would  pass  his  days  in  content  and  tran- 
quillity, to  which  neither  pain  nor  sorrow,  nor  even  the  fear 
of  death,  could  ever  give  any  long  interruption.    IMan  would 
veno^■ate  his  primeval  condition,  and  in  his  words  and  action:; 
exhibit  the  purity  of  Paradise.    That  such  a  state,  as  far  as 
the  imperfecti(Mi  of  human  nature  would  allow,  can  exist,  wc 
trust  that  the  lives  of  many  Christians,  not  only  of  the  pri- 
rpitive  but  of  subsequent  times,  can  attest.     Surely  such  a 
system  must  be  transcendent  in  excellence,  and  bears  within 
itself  the  marks  of  a  divine  origin.* 

The  revealed  will  of  God  is  the  proper  source  of  moral 
obligation.  It  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the  performance  of 
every  dutv,  and  without  it  all  systems  of  morals  are  dry, 
uninteresting,  and  founded  upon  no  fixed  principle  of  action. 
How  jejune  and  tedious  are  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
Offices  of  Cicero,  the  writings  of  Puflfendorf  and  Grotius,  ot 
Whiiby  and  Hutchinson,  when  compared  with  the  short  rules, 
illustrated  bv  the  most  pleasing  similies,  and  animated  by 
the  most  striking  examples,  with  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
abounds  !  His  divine  lessons  touch  the  heart  by  the  aflfecting 
comI)ination  of  practice  with  theory,  and  even  engage  the 
passions  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

INI  en  who  are  distinguished  by  great  and  extraordinary 
talents  are  remarked  to  have  usually  a  peculiar  mode  of  think- 
ing and  expression.  AVhoever  examines  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  with  care,  will  find  in  them  a  certain  character  which 
discriminates  them  from  the  lessons  of  all  other  moralists. 
His  manner  at  once  original  and  striking,  clear  and  convinc- 

*  **  From  the  New  Testament  may  be  collected  a  system  of  Ethics,  ia 
whicli  every  moral  precept  founded  on  reason  is  carried  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  purity  and  perfectioM,  than  in  any  other  of  the  wisest  philoso- 
phers of  preceding  ages  ;  every  moral  precept  founded  on  false  princi- 
ples is  totally  omitted,  and  many  new  precepts  added  pecidiarly  corres- 
ponding with  the  new  object  of  this  religion."     Soame  Jenyns,  p.  9. 

*•  In  morality  there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers  ;  but  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  doth  so  exceed  them  all, 
that  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge  of  true  morality,  I  shall  send  him  to 
no  other  book,  but  the  New  Testament."  Locke  on  Reading  and  Study, 
vol.  ii.  p.  407'. 
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ing,   consists  in  deriving  topics  of  instruction  from  objects 
and  circumstances  familial'  to  his  hearers.     He  affects  the 
passions,  and  improves  the  understanding  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses.     His  public  lessons  to  the  people,  and 
his  private  conversations  to  his  disciples,  allude  perpetually 
to  the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  surrounding  objects,  the 
.season  of  the  year,  or  to  the  occupations  and  circumstances  of 
those  whom  he  addresses.    When  he  exhorted  his  disciples 
to  trust  in  Providence  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  wants,  he 
bade  them  behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  dien  flying 
around  them,  and  were  fed  by  divine  bounty,  although  they 
did  not  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns.     He  desired 
them  to  observe  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  were  then  bloom- 
jng,  and  were  beautifully  clothed  by  the  same  power,  and  yet 
toiled  not  like  the  husbandman,  whom  they  then  saw  at  v;ork. 
When  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  surprised  at  his  asking  hep 
ior  vrater,  he  took  occasion  to  represent  his  doctrine  under 
the  image  of  living  water  which  flows  from  a  spring,  AVlien 
be  approached  the  temple,  where  sheep  were  kept  in  folds  to 
he  sold  for  the  sacrifices,  he  spake  in  parables  of  the  shep- 
herd, the  sheep,  and  the  door  of  the  sheep-fold.    At  the  sight 
of  little  children,  he  repeatedly  described  the  innocence  and 
simplicity  of  true  Christians.    When  he  cured  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  he  immediately  referred  to  himself,  as  the 
light  of  the  world.     He  often  alluded  to  the  occupation  of 
some  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  appointed  fishers  of  men. 
Ivnowing  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  and  should  be  raised  again, 
lie  discoursed  concerning  the  awful  truths  of  the   general 
resurrection,  and  of  life  eternal.'^ 

"  Many  writers  upon  the  &u!)ject  of  moral  philosophy  di- 
vide too  nmch  the  law  of  nature  from  the  precepts  of  Revela- 
tion ;  which  appears  to  me  much  the  same  defect,  as  if  a 
commentator  on  the  laws  of  l-lngland  should  content  himsell 
with  stating  upon  each  head  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  acts  of  Parliament:  or  should 
choose  to  give  his  readers  the  common  law  in  one  l)Ook,  and 
the  statute  law  in  another.  Wlien  (he  obligations  of  morality 
are  taught,  (says  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  preface  to  the  Prece])- 
tor)  let  the  sanctions  of  ('hristianity  never  be  forgotten  ;  by 
which  it  will  be  shewn  diat  they  give  strength  and  lustre  to 
each  other;  rcligi(m  will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reason; 
and  morality  the  will  of  Clod."t 

•  Jortin's  Discourses,  p.  ':29.     Matt,  vi,  26,  28.     John  iv,  10,  x,  1- 
Mark  ix,  S7.    Jolm  ix,  31).    Matt,  iv,  10.  xiii.  47.    John  xi.  ^5.    For  some 
very  pleasing"  rt^murks  on  our  Lord's  manner  of  teaching,  sec  Dr.  Town- 
son's  Discourses,  p.  27*0. 
J'alcv's  Preface  to  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 
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From  this  view  of  the  suhject  appears  the  excellence  of 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  consequently  how  unnece^.- 
sary  it  is  to  resort  to  any  other  scheme  of  Ethics  for  a  rule 
of  action.  The  various  plans  of  duty,  which  have  been  formed 
exclusive  of  Christianity,  seem  not  to  propose  any  motive.^ 
sutiiciently  co^^ent  and  permanent,  to  withhold  men  from  the 
gratification  of  vicious  desires,  and  the  indulgence  of  violent 
jyassions.  They  must  therefore  give  place  to  a  more  perfect 
law,  which  has  the  best  claims  to  general  reception,  because 
it  is  founded  on  the  express  llevelation  of  the  Will  of  the 
(Creator,  and  Governor  of  the  world,  to  his  dependent  arid 
accountable  creatures. 

VI.   The   rapid  and   extensive   propagation*  of  the 
Gospel  at  its  first  preaching. 

Of  all  the  proofs,  which  are  adduced  to  establish  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  there  is  no  one  more  splendid,  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  rapid  and  extensive  propagation  of  the  Gospel; 
and  this  proof  will  appear  very  strong  if  it  be  considered  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long  train  of  Prophecies.  Far  from  be- 
ing Intimidated  by  the  opposition,  the  enmity,  or  even  the 
most  severe  and  bloody  persecutions  of  a  hostile  world,  the 
Apostles  readily  obeyed  the  command  i  of  their  Divine  Master, 
and  declined  no  hardships,  and  avoided  no  danger,  in  order 
to  make  proselytes  to  the  faith.  The  effect  of  their  labours 
was  in  a  very  short  time  visible  in  every  country,  to  which 
£hey  directed  their  steps.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate,  the  polished  natives  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
as  well  as  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  most  uncivilized  coim- 
tries,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  The  most  an- 
cient and  most  popular  establishments  of  religion,  which  had 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
new  faith.  The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Barbarian  for- 
sook their  temples,  consecrated  by  the  veneration  of  ages  to 
idolatrous  worship,  and  repaired  in  crowds  to  the  Christian 
churches ;  and  at  the  close  of  only  three  centuries  from  its 
origin,  the  faith  of  the  lowly  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  embraced 
by  Constantine,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
throughout  the  wide  compass  of  his  dominions  it  was  raised 
to  the  honours  of  a  triumphant  church,  and  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  security  of  an  established  religion. 

For  the  clearest  proofs  of  these  facts  we  may  appeal  not 
only  to  the  animated  details  of  those  early  Christian  Writer?, 
commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the  <^"::-Tch,  v.  ho  expn;ccfd 
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themselves  in  terms  of  great  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  this 
wide  diffusion  of  the  faith ;  but  to  a  number  of  Pagans  who 
were  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Christian  cause,  or  were 
enemies  to  its  advancement  in  the  world.  The  successive 
accounts  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius  and  Chr}'- 
sostom,  who  were  all  eminent  writers  in  the  Church,  are 
confirmed  by  the  express  declarations  of  Suetonius,  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  Lucian  and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  were  Pagans,  and 
lived  within  three  centuries'  from  the  time  of  Christ. 

If  the  circumstances  of  discouragement  and  danger,  under 
which  the  faith  of  Christ  made  so  extraordinary  a  progress, 
be  more  distinctly  enumerated,  we  shall  more  properly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  rapid  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  vv-hen  it  was  first  proclaimed  to  the 
world.* 

Most  of  the  Apostles  were  not  only  persons  of  low  educa- 
tion, ignoble  birth,  and  destitute  of  every  distinction  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  the  world-;  but 
were  exposed  to  the  slander  and  malice  of  their  countrymen, 
for  their  attachment  to  Christ,  and  held  in  detestation  by  the 
natives  of  other  places,  by  reason  of  their  Jcv.ish  extraction 
and  manners.  They  went  forth  to  discharge  their  duty,  as 
the  missionaries  of  their  divine  Master,  at  a  time  when  tlie 
world  was  enlightened  -.y  learning  and  science  ;  when  philo- 
sophy was  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  and  general 
knowledge  was  diffused  over  many  of  the  places,  which  were 
the  principal  scf*nes  of  their  labours,  sufferings,  and  triumphs. 
^J^he  wiles  of  imposture,  and  the  artifices  of  lalsehood,  could 
not  long  have  escaped  the  detection  of  such  inquisitive,  m- 
telligent,  and  enlightened  people,  as  flourished  in  that  age. 
The  Apostles  and  their  converts  were  exposed  to  the  taunts 
of  derision,  and  the  cruelties  of  persecution  ;  and  they  risked 
tlie  loss  not  only  of  liberty  and  character,  of  friends  and  re- 
lations, but  even  of  life  itself,  for  the  profession  of  their  new 
faith.  IVIests,  Magistrates,  and  Kings  were  leagued  against 
ihcm,  US  they  were  falsely  represented  to  be  the  abettors  ot 
dangerous  innovations,  and  the  disturbers  ol  public  order 
(ind  tranquillity.    They  procl;umed  a  s}'stem  adverse  no  less 

•  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i,  p.  SO,  vol.  iii,  p.  94.  For  a  concise  and 
accurate  account  of  the  prof^rcss  of  Christianity,  and  the  labours  of  its 
iirst  preachers,  see  Pulcy,  vol.  i,  c.  4,  5.  He  instilucs  a  comparison  be- 
Iwcen  the  first  ijrcachcrs  ol"  Christianity,  and  the  modern  n\iasionaries  : 
from  the  slow  and  inconsiderable  progress  made  by  the  latter,  in  com- 
pari.Mon  with  the  rapid  and  extensive  success  of  live  former,  he  proves 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion.  This  argument  is  fully  stated,  and 
i;rged  with  peculiar  «trenglii  and  pcrspicuily,  vol.  iii,  p,  50,  sec.  2. 
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to  the  cstal)rishcci  religion,  than  to  the  dearest  liopcs  of  the 
Jews,  as  they  expected  a  triumphant  Messiali  iVoni  heaven, 
to  deliver  them  IVom  temporal  distress,  ^nd  restore  the  glory 
of  their  fallen  kingdom.  They  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  had  suffered  the  punishment  of 
a  common  malefactor.  When  the  Apostles  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentile  world,  they  proposed  no  union  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  with  the  rites  of  Polytheism  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  boldly  asserted  the  necessity  of  overthrow- 
ing e\'ery  altar  of  every  idol-^  und  of  establishing  the  (delu- 
sive worship  of  the  one  true  (jod.  Such  was  the  nature  of 
their  plain  declarations  at  the  particular  time,  when  the  peo- 
ple of  every  coimtry  w^ere  strongly  attached  to  their  ancient 
and  revered  establishments  of  religion,  which  charmed  the 
eye  with  magnificent  processions  and  ceremonies,  and  grati- 
fied the  passions  with  licentious  festivals.  Thus  tlie  power 
and  authority  of  the  great,  the  interests  of  the  priests,  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  were  all  en- 
gaged in  open  hostility  against  the  preachers  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  seemed  for  ever  likely  to  exclude  the  admission  of 
Christianity.  But  all  these  obstacles,  irresistible  as  they 
would  have  been  by  exertions  merely  human,  gradually  jield- 
ed  to  the  imexceptionable  testimony,  Vv^hich  the  first  mission- 
aries bore  to  the  character,  actions,  and  resurrection  of  their 
Lord  and  Master, — to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  which  they 
were  enabled  to  peribrm, — and  to  the  power  of  divine  truth. 


CHAPTER  11. 

TirE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE  Christian  religion,  even  attended,  as  wc  have 
seen  it  was,  with  the  most  striking  proofs  of  its  divine  origin, 
was  no  sooner  proclaimed  to  the  world,  than  it  met  with 
those  who  cavilled  at  its  doctrines,  and  opposed  its  progress. 
It  was  too  pure  in  its  nature,  and  too  sublime  in  its  objects, 
to  suit  the  gross  conceptions  of  some  men ;  and  its  divine 
Author  erected  too  perfect  a  standard  of  duty  to  suit  the  de- 
praved inclinations  and  unruly  passions  of  others.  We  arc 
therefore  the  less  surprised  to  find,  that  it  has  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  been  assailed  by  enemies  of  every  description.  As 
its  followers  were  at  first  exposed  to  the  severest  trials  of 
persecution ;  so  have  they,  in  succeeding  ages,  been  obliged 
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to  defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  misapplied  learn- 
ing, and  the  cavils  of  ingenious  sophistry.  Writers  neither 
destitute  of  diligenr.;j  nor  acuteness  have  attempted,  in  vari- 
ous ages,  to  acquire  reputation  in  this  unhappy  cause.  The 
most  prominent  and  striking  circumstance  which  inust  be 
remarked  bv  every  candid  examiner  of  their  works,  from  the 
days  of  Julian  the  apostate  to  those  of  Gibbon  the  infidel 
historian,  is,  that  they  have  frequently  incurred  the  same 
censure,  which  they  have  bestowed  with  an  imsparing  hand 
upon  others  ;  for  at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  not  scru- 
pled to  reprol)ate  in  the  severest  terms  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  advocates  for  the  faith,  they  have  displayed  as  much, 
or  probably  more  vehemence  and  pertinacity,  in  their  own 
cause. 

In  each  successive  age  since  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
every  kind  of  attack  has  been  levelled  against  it,  which  tho 
wit  of  3Ian  could  dictate ;  sometimes  it  has  been  assailed  i^y 
open  arguments,  sometimes  by  disingenous  insinuations ;  fre- 
quently has  metaphysical  subtlety  endeavoured  to  undermine 
it,  and  frequently  the  sneer  of  sarcasm,  and  the  effrontery  of 
ridicule,  have  been  directed  against  its  sacred  institutions, 
and  its  most  sincere  and  serious  professors.  lUit  much  as 
unbelievers  of  every  description  may  have  asserted  their 
claims  to  superiority  over  ignorant  minds,  or  much  as  they 
may  have  imagined  they  soared  above  vulgar  prejudices, 
they  have  never  remained  long  unanswered,  or  unretuted. 
As  often  as  infidelity  hus  waged  war  against  the  faith,  and 
fought  with  various  weapons,  so  often  has  she  been  de- 
feated and  disarmed  by  able  champions  of  Christianity. 

"  Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar, 
insults  over  their  credulous  fear,  their  childish  errors  and 
fantastic  rites,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  observe,  that  the 
most  preposterous  device,  by  which  the  weakest  devotee  ever 
believed  he  was  securing  the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  is 
more  rational  than  unconcern  about  it.  I^^pon  this  subject 
lnothing  is  so  absurd  as  indifference,  no  folly  so  contemptible 
as  thoughtlessness  and  levity."  Paley's  Mural  Philosophy, 
p.  391. 

Modern  imbelievers  may  have  reason  to  boast  of  the  bold- 
ness of  their  attacks,  but  little  of  the  orij^inalitij  of  their  ar- 
guments since  the  cavils  of  Voltaire,  and  his  Followers, 
newly  pointed  as  they  may  be  with  wit,  or  urged  as  they  may 
be  with  additional  vehemence,  can  be  traced  to  Julian, 
Poqihyry  and  Celsus,  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  church. 
J^ome  ^^ho  dlJIke  the  toil  of  investigating  truth  for  tPtv-in- 
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'Stives,  eagerly  take  adwintage  of  the  labours  of  others  ;  and 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  example  of  tliose  eminent  men,  who 
have  disbelieved,  or  rather  in  some  instances  perhaps  only 
affected  to  disbelieve,  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  professes  not  to  deny  the  force  of  such  an 
argument,  because  he  is  aware,  that  the  weight  of  authority 
is  ^•ery  powerful,  whether  avowed  or  concealed.  It  undoubt- 
edly gives  a  bias  to  the  mind,  which  is  more  commonly 
felt  than  acknowledged  ;  and  it  has  considerable  influence  in 
determining  the  judgment  in  most  of  the  affairs  of- life.  If 
however  this  argument  be  urged  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
fair  reasoning  requires  that  it  should  be  allowed  due  force  in 
its  favour.  Ask  the  infidel,  who  are  the  leaders,  under  whose 
banners  he  has  enlisted  himself,  and  perhaps  he  will  point  to 
Ifume,  and  to  Bolingbroke  ;  but  surely,  if  even  we  allow  the 
elegance  and  acutencss  of  the  one,  and  the  florid  declaination 
of  the  other,  all  the  praise  they  deserve,  they  can  never  bear 
a  competition  with  those  luminaries  of  science,  and  those 
teachers  of  true  wisdom,  who  have  not  only  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  but  maintained  its  truth  and  divine  origin, 
and  directed  their  conduct  by  its  rules.  They  can  never  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  merit,  against  the  advocates  of 
Christianity,  so  dispassionate,  sincere,  ingenuous,  and  acute, 
so  divested  of  all  objections,  that  can  be  drawn  from  inter- 
ested attachments,  asMilton,  Clarendon,  Hale,  Boyle,  Bacon, 
Locke,  Newton,  Addison,  Lyttleton,  West,  and  Johnson.* 

Ought  not  the  testimony,  which  such  men  as  these  have 
gi^'en,  to  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ?  A  testimony 
founded  not  upon  any  surrender  of  their  judgments  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  day,  but  upon  close  and  patient 
examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  their 
writings  give  the  most  satisfi\ctory  proofs.  Or  are  such  men 
to  be  undervalued,  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
vaunting  infidels  of  modern  times  ?  Where  do  we  find  per- 
sons of  such  profound  understandings,  and  inquisitive  minds, 
as  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Xewton  ;  where  of  such  a  sublime  ge- 
nius as  Milton ;  where  of  such  various  and  extensive  learn- 

•  The  list  of  those  on  whom  «o  viotk-e  but  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  rc- 
g-ard  for  tlieir  own  salvation,  operated  to  induce  them  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  greatly  enlarj^ed  ;  more  particularly  by  adverting-  to  ma- 
ny characters  of  the  first  eminence,  disting-uished  in  other  countries. 
To  the  illustrious  names  of  Savile,  Hales,  Seldon,  Hatton,  Mead,  Steel, 
Dugdale,  Nelson,  Littleton,  as  well  as  those  included  in  my  list,  mSy 
"he  added  those  of  vSalmasius,  Grotius,  Montfaucon,  Pascal,  Pufiendorf, 
Erasmus,  Montesquieu,  and  Haller.  I  am  sensible  of  tlie  ^reat  imper- 
fections of  this  dctait. 
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ing ;  exhausting  all  the  literary  treasures  of  eastern,  as  well 
as  western  literature,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  who  at  the  close 
of  lite  recorded  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  divine  Revela- 
tion, and  celebrated  the  excellence  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 
To  compare  the  race  of  modern  infidels  in  point  of  genius, 
learning,  science,  judgment,  or  love  of  truth; — to  compare 
Voltaire,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Godwin  and  Paine,  with  such  men 
as  these,  v/ere  surely  as  idle,  and  as  absurd,  as  to  compare 
the  weakness  of  infancy  with  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  the 
flutter  of  a  butterfly  with  the  vigorous  soaring  of  an  eagle ; 
or  the  twinkling  of  a  star  with  the  glory  of  the  sun,  illumi- 
minating  the  world  with  his  meridian  brightness. 

It  is  well  remarked  bv  an  elegant  and  sensible  writer,  who 
could  have  no  professional  bias  to  influence  his  opinions, 
that,  "  The  clergj^  are  both  ready  and  able  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  as  their  many  excellent  writings  in  de- 
fence of  it  sufficiently  demonstrate  :  but  as  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  more  governed  by  prejudice  than  reason,  their 
writings  are  not  so  universally  read,  or  so  candidly  received, 
as  they  deserve ;  because  they  are  supposed  to  proceed,  not 
from  conscience  and  conviction,  but  from  interested  views 
and  the  common  cause  of  their  profession — A  supposition 
evidently  as  partial  and  injurious  as  that  would  be,  which 
should  impute  the  gallant  behaviour  of  our  officers  to  the 
mean  consideration  of  their  pay,  and  their  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment ;  exclusive  of  all  the  nobler  motives  of  gentlemen  ;  viz. 
the  sense  of  honour,  and  the  love  of  their  country."  West 
on  the  Resurrection. 

Against  the  authority  of  such  insidious  writers  as  Voltaire 
and  Gibbon,  we  enter  our  serious,  and  we  think  our  equitable 
protest ;  we  exhort  every  one  to  beware  of  their  sophistry, 
and  to'guard  against  their  delusive  arts.  'I'hey  have  viohitcd 
the  laws  of  fair  controvers)',  and  fought  with  the  weapons 
that  cannot  be  allowed  on  such  occasions.  They  employ  ri- 
dicule instead  of  argument,  artful  insinuations  instead  of  se- 
rious discussion,  and  bold  assertion  instead  of  prooY.  They 
write  to  the  passions  and  imagination,  and  not  to  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  They  artfully  involve  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  evidences  of  ('hristianity  in  perplexity,  and  en- 
deavour to  throw  the  blame  arising  from  tlie  dissentions  and 
iisur])ations,  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  some  of  tlie  clergy, 
and  the  injur)',  which  in  dark  and  superstitious  times  was 
done  to  the  liberties  uf  mankind,  upon  ('liristianity  itself. 
They  select  those  topics,  which  can  best  l)e  turned  to  their 
purpose,  by  ilie  arts  of  misreprcscntutiou ;  they  embellish 
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llum  ulth  the  flowery  ornaments  of  st}le,  and  skilfully  adapt 
theui  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  readers.  As 
however  tlieir  conduct  is  thus  artful  and  insidious,  so  ought 
their  labours  to  be  vain  and  unfruitful ;  for  thev  do  not  try 
the  cause  upon  its  own  merits  :  they  do  not,  like  candid  and 
dispassionate  reasoners,  separate  the  subject  in  dispute  from 
all  foreign  and  extraneous  circumstances  ;  they  do  not  agitate 
questions,  and  start  objections,  from  a  desire  of  being  well 
informed  :  they  do  not,  in  the  spirit  of  true  philoso])hy,  exa- 
mine the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  that  becoming  seri- 
ousness, which  is  due  to  an  affair  of  such  infinite  importance 
to  the  present  welfare,  and  future  happiness  of  mankind : 
they  do  not  consider  that  the  same  unbelief,  if  applied  to  the 
common  records  of  history,  or  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
would  expose  them  to  the  imputation  of  blind  rashness,  or 
extreme  folly.  As  their  conduct  is  evidently  not  dictated  by 
a  love  of  truth,  their  scoffs,  their  sarcasms,  and  their  sophis- 
try, deserve  no  attention  ;  and  as  the^^  not  only  wantonly  re- 
ject, but  industriously  depreciate  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  they 
ought  to  be  shunned,  and  reprobated,  as  enemies  to  the  dear- 
est interests  of  mankind. "* 

And  they  certainly  ought  to  be  so  considered,  wheth.er  we 
observe  the  baleful  influence  of  their  opinions  upon  our  \)vc- 
sent,  or  our  future  state.  Ry  a  strange  perversion  of  reason 
and  argument,  some  of  the  Vhilosophists  in  France,  and  God- 
win in  Kngland,  have  laboured  to  subvert  the  regular  order 
of  nature. f  Instead  of  representing  the  exercise  of  the  pri- 
vate aft'ections,  as  preparatory  to  that  of  juiblic  virtue,  they 
set  the  one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other.  They  propose 
to  build  wiiversal  philanthropy  upon  the  ruins  of  inclividnal 
bcnrooknicc^  and  tell  us  we  must  love  our  whole  species  inore^ 
at  the  same  time  they  direct  us  to  love  every  individual  of 
it  h'ss.  In  pursuit  of  this  chimerical  project,  which  to  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  this  country,  has  found  advocates  in 
Kngland,  as  well  as  in  France,  gratitude,  humility,  conjugal, 

•  **  I  am  no  advocate  for  the  abject  prostration  of  tlie  devotee,  or  the 
frantic  ecstucies  of  the  fanatic.  But  there  is  a  superstition,  says  tlm 
immortal  liacon,  in  shunning  superstition  ;  and  he  that  disdains  to  follow 
religion  in  the  open  and  in  tlie  trodden  path,  may  chance  to  lose  iiis 
way  in  the  trackless  wilds  of  experiment,  or  in  the  obscure  labyrinths 
of  speculation."     Parr  on  Education,  p.  24. 

f  For  this  train  of  observation  I  am  Indebted  to  «'  Modern  Infidelity 
considered,"  in  a  sermon  preached  at  the  Baptist  Meeting  at  Cambridge, 
by  K.  Hall,  A.  M.  Considering  the  sound  arguments  of  this  writer,  re- 
commended b}-  great  eloquence  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  I 
am  inclined  to  exclaim,  ♦*  talis  cum  sit,  uliDain  nostt:r  essct."  See  p.  57-f 
6wc. 
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parental,  and  filial  affection,  together  with  all  the  lovely  tirJii 
of  domestic  virtues,  are  ridiculed  and  degraded,  as  too  low 
and  vulgar  tor  the  attention  of  enlightened  philosophers; 
virtue  is  confined  solely  to  a  certain  vague  and  enthusiastic 
ardour  for  the  general  good,  and  the  affections  for  the  social 
circle  in  which  we  live  are  violently  transferred  to  distant 
countries  and  unknown  multitudes.  But  surely  it  is  natunil 
to  inquire,  when  all  the  common  charities  are  thus  deadened 
and  destroyed,  when  the  flame  that  communicates  its  genial 
warmth  and  brightness  to  social  life  is  extinguished,  and  all 
the  ties  that  now  bind  man  to  man  are  torn  asunder  by  the 
hand  of  the  modern  Philosophists — surely  it  is  natunil  to  in- 
quire, whence  is  this  ardent  affection  for  the  general  good  to 
spring  ?  And  when  they  have  completed  their  work  of  in- 
sensibility, or  rather  of  infatuation  ;  when  they  have  taught 
their  disciple  to  look  with  perfect  indifference  upon  his  near- 
est connexions  ;  when  he  has  estranged  himself  from  his 
friends,  insulted  his  b^efactors,  and  silenced  the  voice  of 
gratitude,  pity,  and  charity,  will  he  be  better  prepared  for  the 
love  of  his  species  ?  Will  he  become  a  true  philanthropist, 
in  proportion  as  he  labours  to  suppress  the  feelings,  and 
neglects  the  duties  of  a  parent  and  a  friend  ?  Rather  may 
we  not  conclude  with  certainty,  that,  in  this  attempt  to  revive 
a  species  of  Stoicism,  and  to  banish  all  the  feelings  which  sof- 
ten, humanize,  and  refine  our  hearts,  selfishness,  moroseness, 
and  cold  and  sullen  apathy  will  assume  tiie  empire  of  the 
soul  and  sink  the  human  character  to  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
gradation and  wretchedness  ?  Rather  may  we  not  be  certain, 
that  under  pretence  of  ad\ancing  the  general  and  universal 
good — t<irins  that  are  so  indefinite  as  to  be  iUinost  unintelli- 
gible, when  applied  to  creatures  of  limited  capacities  like 
man,  endued  widi  limited  j)()wers,  and  moving  in  narrow 
spheres  of  action — terms  bt  longing  to  an  object  to  which 
imagination  may  give  innumej-able  shapes — rather  may  we 
not  be  certain  that  he  will  be  i)repared  for  the  breach  of 
every  dut}',  and  tlie  perpetration  of  c\  cry  crime  ?  But  if 
those  who  indulge  in  these  wild  speculations,  and  thus  sport 
with  humanity  as  well  as  reason,  were  to  exaiuine  the  holy 
Scriptures,  they  would  perceive  that  Re\  elation  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  order  of  nature,  which  instructs  us  by  our 
own  feelings,  that  universal  benevolence  is  the  last  and  most 
perfect  fruit  of  the  social  affections.  Such  is  the  \Toice  of 
nature,  and  such  is  the  principle  of  ancient  philosophy  refined, 
enlarged,  and  perfected  by  Christianity.  The  solid  argu- 
fiients  of  the  great  Roman  Orator,  when  reasoning  upon  this 
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subject,  in  which  he  comprises  the  wisdom  of  all  former 
a^es,  coincide  with  the  precepts  of  holy  Writ.  Thus  do 
Jieason  and  Revelation  unite  to  confirm  the  order  of  Nature 
M-hich  leads  in  all  things  from  particulars  to  generals,  from 
private  to  public  affections,  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  to  those  more  extensive  relations,  which,  begin- 
ning with  our  native  jilace,  extend  to  our  country,  and  thence 
proceeding,  comprehend  the  vast  society  of  the  human  race. 
An  attempt  to  reverse  this  order  is  as  absurd  as  to  builcl 
without  a  founcUition,to  expect  a  copious  and  perennial  stream 
after  the  source  of  a  river  has  been  exhausted,  or  to  think  to 
attain  the  height  of  science,  without  acquiring  the  first  ele- 
ments of  knowledge. 

From  Avhatever  causes  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  modem 
Infidels  arise,  whether  from  a  desire  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  superior  sagacity,  a  love  of  novelty,  an  ambition  to  soar 
above  vulgar  notions,  a  fear  of  being  thought  credulous  or 
superstitious,  or  the  pursuit  of  such  practices  as  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character ;  it  is  clear 
they  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the 
religion  itself,  and  the  various  proofs  by  which  it  is  supported. 
1  hey  condemn  not  so  much  what  thev  do  not  understand  as 
what  they  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  investit^ate. 
130  they  carefully  examine  the  facts  which  had  such  c^reat 
influence  m  attracting  the  notice  of  the  world  to  our  Saviour  ^ 
J  allude  to  the  mhades  of  various  kinds  which  he  wrouirht  - 
and  do  they  read  the  accounts  of  those  wonderful  operations 
ot  divme  power  and  goodness,  with  minds  disposed  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  historical  evidence  !  We  read  in  the  awful 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  that  the  former  when 
in  a  state  of  torment,  was  desirous  that  a  person  miLrht  be 
sent  from  the  dead  for  the  conversion  of  his  unbelievino: 
iirothers.     Is  there  any  Infidel  who  wishes  for  such  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Suppose  C^od  should  r^rant  his 
desire,  and  that  in  the  still  and  solemn  hours  of  the  nicrht 
rvhen  deep  sleep  had  fallen  upon  the  rest  of  ]Mankind,  a  Spirit 
should  pass  before  him,  whose  form  he  could  not  distinctly 
^  discern,  but  which  resembled  a  lately  departed  Friend,  ^^  Fear- 
would  come  upon  him,  and  trembling,  which  would  cause  all 
his  bones  to  shake."    Job  iv,  14.     Suppose  there  should  be 
profound  silence,  and  then  a  voice  be  heard,  saying  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  there  is  a  God-^a  Heaven  and  a  Hell:  forsake 
yoursms,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  seek  salvation  in  the  Gospel 
oj  Christ,  or  you  luill  perish  for  ever.    What  effect  would  this 
vision  produce  ?    Probably  it  woidd  terrify  the  Infidel  to 
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death;  or  should  he  survive  it,  and  be  at  first  deeplv  im- 
pressed with  the  awful  circumstances,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
cares  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world  would  gradually  wear 
out  its  impression.     As  to  his  sceptical  Friends,  they  would 
not  believe  him,  they  would  strive  to  laugh,  or  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  alarms,  by  representing  that  all  he  related  was  a 
dream.     He  would  in  time  begin  to  think  so  himself,  and 
perhaps  would  suspect  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and 
so  would  remain  obdurate  and  uncon^•inced.     As  such  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Revelation  would  be  thus  ineffectual, 
so  is  it  highly  unnecessary,  for  no  facts  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mankind  are  more  fully  attested  *han  the  miracles 
of  our  Lord.     Did  he  not  repair  to  the  Tomb  of  Lazarus, 
the  Brother  of  Martha  and  jMary,  who  had  been  dead  four 
days,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  people  cr}^  aloud  to  him 
to  come  forth, — and  did  not  the  dead  Man  hear  his  voide, 
and  live  for  a  long  time  after  ?  John  ii,  12.     See  Burder^s 
Sermon's,  xxiv.      Our    liOrd   declared   repeatedly   that    he 
should  himself  rise  from  the  ^J  omb.     AMien   the   appointed 
hour  arrived,  was  there  not  a  great  Earthquake,  and  did  not 
the  Saviour  of  the  AV'orld  arise  ?  Were  not  these  things  at- 
tested by  friends,  and  by  enemies,  who  were  all  eye-ivitncssefi  ? 
and  did  not  the  primitive  Christians  endure  every  hardship, 
and  suffer  every  torment  in  proof  oi  such  facts  ?  \S  hat  need 
therefore  can  there  be  of  any  additional  assurances  ?  If  the 
Infidel  will  not  believe  Moses  and  the   Prophets,  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  ;  neither  will  he  be  persuaded,  though  one  come 
to  him  from  the  dead, 

A  due  attention  to  ancient  history  might  have  a  happy 
effect  in  removing  manv  of  the  doubts  of  I  nbelievers,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  their  conversion.  I-.et  them  inquire 
into  the  ignorance  and  depra^-ity  of  the  world,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ;  the  superstition  and  the  cruelty  of  Pagan 
worship,  and  the  insufficiency  of  philosophy,  as  a  guide  to 
moral  excellence  :  let  them  consider,  wliether  it  was  not 
highly  probable,  that  under  such  circumstances  an  all-wise 
and  an  all-merciful  Being  would  impart  his  will  to  mankind  ; 
let  them  ask  themselves  seriously,  whether  it  is  reasonaWc 
to  conclude,  that,  after  ages  of  ignorance  of  his  true  character, 
this  all-wise  and  all-merciful  Being  would  at  leiu'th  fix  upon 
falsehood,  and  that  alone,  as  they  pretend  Christianity  to  be, 
for  the  effectual  method  of  making  himself  known  to  his 
creatures  (Hall's  Sermon,  p.  48.)  ;  and  that  what  the  honest 
and  ardent  txercise  of  reason  by  the  wisest  men,  such  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  >vas  not  permiiud  to  accomplish. 
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he  should  allow  to  be  effected  In'  fraud,  delusion,  and  nn- 
posture.  Lot  them  proceed  to  weii^h  the  leaciin if  facts  at- 
tending the  rise  of  (Christianity  ; — facts  that  rest  entirely  upon 
indt'})en(Ient  proofs  to  establish  their  truth ;  such  as  the  humble 
birth  of  our  liord,  the  sublime  nature  of  his  Gospel,  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  widi  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen, 
and  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  total  want  of  all  human  aid  to  ensure  its  recep- 
tion, and  promote  its  success  :  were  they  to  apply  their 
minds  seriousl}-  to  the  subject,  would  they  not,  we  may  con- 
fidently ask,  find  these,  and  many  other  arguments  tending 
to  the  same  point  ?  And  might  not  their  curiosity  then  lead 
them  to  exteiid  their  researches  into  all  its  direct  and  positive 
evidences  ? 

Among  otiier  instances  that  might  be  mentioned,  the  con^ 
duct  of  t!ie  author  of  "  the  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
Evil"  gives  us  full  authority  to  ans^ver  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  lie  has  stated  with  great  candour  the  progress 
of  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  and  makes  his 
acknowledgments  in  its  favour  in  a  manner,  which  shews 
the  s.rength  and  the  tendency  of  its  evidences,  when  exam- 
ined ^vith  care  and  attention. 

"  Having  some  leisure,  and  more  curiosity,  I  employed 
them  both  in  resolving  a  question,  which  seemed  to  me  of 
some  importance — whether  Christianity  was  really  an  impos- 
ture, or  whether  it  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  revelation 
communicated  to  mankind  by  the  interposition  of  supernatu- 
ral power  ?  On  a  candid  enquiry,  I  soon  fovmd  that  the  first 
was  an  absolute  impossibility ;  and  that  its  pretensions  to  the 
latter  were  founded  on  the  most  solid  grounds.  In  the  further 
pursuit  of  my  examination,  I  perceived  at  every  step  new 
lights  arising,  and  some  of  the  brightest  from  parts  of  it  the 
most  obscure,  but  productive  of  the  clearest  proofs,  because 
equally  beyond  the  povv^er  of  human  artifice  to  invent,  and 
human  reason  to  discover.  These  arguments,  which  have 
convinced  me  of  the  divine  origin  of  this  Religion,  I  have 
put  together,  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  I  was  able, 
thinking  they  might  have  the  same  effect  upon  others  :  and 
being  of  opinion,  that  if  there  were  a  few  more  true  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and 
by  no  means  detrimental  to  the  public."'^ 

The  excellence  of  Christianity  appears  in  nothing  more 
than  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  its  sacred  ora- 

•  Soame  Jenyn's  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, p.  li^/O. 
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cles  are  examined,  the  more  strongly  does  the  light  of  its 
truth  shine  upon  the  mind.  The  progress  of  Infidelity,  and 
the  apostacy  of  multitudes  naturally  awaken  our  concern, 
and  make  us  more  than  usually  solicitous  to  caution  the  rising 
generation  against  the  errors  of  those,  who  wish  to  mislead 
J;hem.  But  is  there  any  circumstance  in  these  awful  "  signs 
©f  the  times,"  that  should  shake  our  faith,  or  excite  our  sur- 
prise, as  if  the  present  crisis  was  peculiarly  alarming  and 
unexpected  ?  The  attentive  reader  of  the  holy  Scriptures  may 
safely  reply  in  the  negative  ;  since  the  actual  condition  of  the 
"World  is  precisely  such  as  revelation  gives  us  reason  to  ex- 
pect. All  the  circumstances  that  mark  the  character  and  the 
conduct  of  Infidels  ;  their  turn  for  ridicule ;  their  folly,  and 
impatience  of  restraint ;  their  licentiousness  of  conduct,  and 
insatiable  appetite  for  change ;  the  snares  they  lay  to  catch 
the  unwary;  and  their  vain  professions  to  free  the  world 
from  slavery,  whilst  they  are  themselves  the  captives  of  sin, 
are  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Prophecy,  with  such  clearness 
and  accuracy,  that  no  one  can  mistake  the  resemblance. 

In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Jude,  you 
may  read  an  exact  anticipation  of  that  modern  Philosophism, 
which  was  ordained  to  agitate  and  afflict  the  world,  in  these 
**  latter"  or  "  last  times."  And  thus,  by  examining  the  Pro- 
phetic "Word  of  God,  and  comparing  it  with  the  present  state 
€)f  the  world,  you  increase  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
The  Free-thinkers  of  England,  the  Philosophists  of  France^- 
and  the  Illuminati  of  Germany,  tlie  disciples  of  Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire,  and  AVeishaupt,  confirm  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scripture,  which  they  nject,  and  accomplish  in  a  most  exact 
and  wonderful  manner,  the  predictions  wliich  are  the  subjects 
of  their  contempt  and  ridicule.* 

"The  probability  that  the  Gospel  mny  be  true,  is  inferred 
from  the  utter  improbability  that  it  should  be  false.  It  is 
like  nothing  of  human  contrivance.  'J'he  perfection  of  its 
iTiorality  transcends  the  best  efforts  of  human  wisdom  :  the 
rharactrr  of  its  I^oundcr  is  far  superior  to  that  of  a  mere 
man:  and  it  will  not  be  said,  that  his  Apostles  can  be  com- 
pared to  any  other  fishermen,  or  any  other  teachers,  tliat 
ever  were  heard  of.  The  views  displayed  in  the  CH)spel  of 
the  Divine  dispensations,  with  respect  to  the  human  race,  are 
such,  as  before  the  commencement  of  our  Saviour's  ministry 
had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  To  beliive  all  this 
to  be  a  mere  human  fable  requires  a  degree  of  credulity, 

•  Sec  the  «'  Interpreter  of  Trophccy,"  Vol.  II.  for  a  particular  account 
mJ  their  pernicious  cnors. 
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vhlch,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  would  do  a  man  litde 
credit ;  it  is  like  believing,  that  a  first  rate  ship  of  war  might 
ha\'e  been  the  work  and  the  invention  of  a  child.'*  IJeattie's 
Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  v.  i,  p.  86. 

I.  The  Benefits  resulting  erom  Christianity, 

TiCt  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  turn  with  aversion  from 
such  delusive  guides,  as  the  infidel  writers  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  consider  what  are  the  benefits,  which 
the  prevalence  of  Christianit}'  has  actually  conferred  upon 
the  world  ;  and  let  liini  carefully  estimate  what  permanent 
and  substantial  good,  by  the  influence  of  its  .precepts,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  its  promises,  it  is  able  at  all  times  to  produce. 

The  Christian  Religion  has  triumphed  over  those  practices, 
customs,  and  institutions,  which  in  ancient  times  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  character  of  man.  It  has  softened  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  alleviated  the  ta*eatment  of  prisoners.  It  has 
vindicated  the  rights  of  nature,  by  abolishing  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  exposing  infants  ;  and  it  has  raised  the  character  and 
the  importance  of  women  in  society,  and  given  greater  dig- 
nity, permanencv,  and  honour  to  the  institution  of  marriage. 
It  put  a  stop  to  the  combats  of  gladiators,  the  favourite  and 
barbarous  amusement  of  the  Romans  ;  it  banished  the  impure 
conduct  that  disgraced  the  worship  of  the  Pagan  Deities,  as 
well  as  totally  extinguished  the  worship  itself.  It  has  abridged 
the  labours  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  procured  for  them 
one  happy  day  in  seven  for  the  enjoyment  of  repose,  and 
attention  to  the  exercises  of  public  devotion.  All  Christian 
countries,  and  more  especially  our  own,  abound  with  estab- 
lishments for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  poverty,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  helpless  infancy,  and  decrepid  age.  It  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  slavery,  that  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  pursues  its  glorious  progress,  in  the 
diminution  of  a  similar  state  of  misery  and  oppression,  which 
has  long  disgraced  the  European  character  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Thus  has  it  in  its  general  and  combined  effects  exalted  the 
character  of  man,  by  engrafting  the  purest  affections,  and  the 
most  sacred  duties  upon  the  stock  of  his  natural  desires,  and 
most  powerful  instincts.  It  has  provided  the  means  of 
estaljlishing  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  sensibilities  of 
his  nature,  and  the  convictions  of  his  reason,  by  the  Reve- 
lation of  its  divine  truths. 

And,  not  to  expatiate  upon  its  mild  and  salutai*v  effects  unon 

E  2 
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the  temper,  the  passions,  and  the  general  conduct  of  millions, 
who,  although  their  names  were  never  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  history,  were  more  worthy  and  honourable  members  of 
society,  and  are  infinitely  more  deserving  the  approbation  of 
mankind,  Aan  all  the  ancient  heroes  who  have  sought  re- 
nown by  war,  or  all  the  modern  sceptics  who  have  aspired 
to  fame  by  their  opposition  to  the  faith ;  we  may  enumerate, 
in  addition  to  its  extensive  and  various  improvements,  the 
refinement  it  has  given  to  manners^  and  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  public  judgment  of  morals.  Mankind,  no 
longer  left  a  prey  to  ignoi-ance,  or  to  loose  and  fluctuating 
opinions,  are  furnished  with  a  guide,  to  which  they  can  al- 
ways resort,  for  principles  of  religion  and  rules  of  conduct. 
Hence  the  most  illiterate  and  humble  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  can  form  more  true  and  accurate  notions  of  the 
Deity,  his  attributes  and  providence,  as  well  as  a  more  ra- 
tional notion  of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  and  vice,  and  the 
final  destination  of  man,  than  was  ever  reached  by  the  ancient 
sages  in  the  brightest  days  of  Heathen  Philosophy. 

Christianity ',  far  from  being  calculated  for  any  political 
constitution  in  particular,  is  found  to  prosper  and  flourish 
under  evertf  formoi  government;  it  corrects  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, and  softens  the  rigour  of  despotic  power.  An  en- 
largement of  mind,  and  superior  intelligence,  distinguish  in 
a  peculiar  manner  those  nations  that  have  embraced  the 
laith,  from  tliose  extensive  portions  of  mankind,  who  fight 
under  the  banneis  of  Mahomet,  or  adhere  to  the  more  paci- 
fic Institutes  of  iirama  and  Confucius.  The  inluibitants  of 
the  East  groan  under  the  oppressions  of  arbitiary  power,  and 
little  can  their  religion  contribute  to  alleviate  the  weight  of 
their  chains.  The  Mahomettuis  more  especial!}'  are  marked 
by  peculiar  ignorance  ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  light  of  science,  or  the  cultivation  ot  use- 
ful knowledge,  that  they  rarely  adopt  any  foreign  improve- 
ments, and  even  smotlier  in  its  birth  the  spirit  of  libcnJ 
inquiry  and  research.     White's  Hampton  Lect.  Serm.  ix. 

To  Christian  nations  belong  the  exclusive  cultivati(jn  of 
learning  and  science,  and  the  most  assiduous  advancement  oi* 
every  usefu»  and  ornamental  art.  By  them  eveiy  faculty  of 
the  soul  is  called  forth  into  action  j  no  torpid  indolence  stops 
the  bold  career  of  their  genius,  or  restrains  the  patient  and 
effectual  oj)erations  of  their  industry.  Since  the  purity  of 
religion  was  restored  by  the  Reformation,  every  part  of 
4,'hristendom  has  caught  the  flame  of  emulation;  general 
k'r.f)uli-(!(  ,•  i.",  widelv  d  '>V  ed,  and  the  (:h:'.r;i't,.v  nf  \\  Chris'- 
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tian,  and  moiv  particularly  that  of  a  Protestant,  is  marked  by 
a  superior  impro\cmcnt  ol  the  intellectual  powers. 

11.  The  Church  or  England. 

Our  Church,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Establishments,  was,  by  the  divine  Providence  purified  from 
tlie  corruptions  of  the  See  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VTII.  Her  courageous  and  enlightened  Reformers  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Papal  supremacy  and  sup'.^rstition,  revived 
ihe  lively  image  of  the  primitive  Establishment,  imd  resto- 
red the  modes  of  worship  that  had  prevailed  in  the  purest 
tmies  of  Christianit}'.  This  conformity  has  been, celebrated 
by  its  own  members  at  home,  and  its  admirers  abroad,  as 
its  most  illustrious  and  distinguishing  characteristic.  The 
fundamental  Articles  of  her  Faith  are  strictly  consistent  with 
Scripture  :  her  sacred  edifices,  divested  of  the  gaudy  decora- 
tions of  Popish  temples,  are  furnished  only  with  those  ap- 
pendages which  give  dignity  to  public  worship.  ITer  devo- 
tional exercises,  not  confined  to  a  foreign  tongue,  but 
intelligible  to  all,  may  be  fairly  pronounced  superior  to  all 
other  sacred  compositions  of  human  origin,  for  simplicity  of 
language,  fervour  of  piety,  and  evangelical  tenour  of  sentimcnt.- 
The  orders  of  the  Priesthood,  deri\dng  their  origin  from  the 
Apostles  themselves,  are  confu-nied  by  the  earliest  usage,  and 
are  recomm.-nded  by  the  great  utility  of  clerical  subordina- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  State,  in  return  for  the  alliance 
which  it  has  formed  with  the  Church,  derives  from  the  asso- 
ciation additional  security  for  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and 
the  preservation  of  order.  The  unmolested  profession,  and 
open  exercise  of  their  own  particular  w^orship,  are  allowed 
to  Dissenters  of  all  denominations.  The  prudent  toleration, 
with  which  they  are  indulged,  equally  avoids  the  extremes 
of  persecution,  w^liich  cuts  asunder  the  ties  of  charity,  and 
of  that  unliounded  freedom,  which  may  convert  religion  into 
an  engine  of  political  mischief.  Thus  deservedly  renowned 
for  her  institutions,  and  her  modes  of  worship,  the  Church 
of  England  is  as  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
as  to  the  advancement  of  pure  Christianity ;  and  the  zeal  of 
her  sons  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests  has  never  been 
more  conspicuous,  than  their  learning,  their  talents,  tmd  their 
virtues. 

Conclusion. 

To  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  the  study  of  its  records-, 
and  the  institutions  and  establishments   to   which   it    gave 
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rise,  modern  times  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
invaluable  remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  Allien 
the  barbarians  of  the  North,  and  the  ICast,  and  the  jMahome- 
tans  of  the  South  overspread  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  city  of  Constantinople,  where  we  may  recollect 
the  Christian  Religion  had  been  fu'st  supported  by  Imperial 
authority,  preserved  its  inhabitants  from  that  general  ig-no- 
rance  which  overspread  the  rest  of  the  world.  During  the 
dark  ages,  the  light  of  learning,  however  feeble,  was  still 
kept  burning  in  monastic  cells;  the  Latin  language,  into 
which  the  Scriptures  were  translated,  was  cultivated ;  and 
the  precious  remains  of  classical  genius  escaped  the  ravages, 
to  which  every  other  species  of  property  was  exposed  by  the 
ferocity  and  violence  of  a  barbarous  people.  From  these  re- 
positories, happily  secured  from  destruction  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  they  were  drawn  at  the  revival  of  learning; 
and  the  service  which  they  have  affored  to  the  human  mind 
has  not  been  confined  to  its  researches  into  philosophy,  sci- 
ence, and  literature,  but  extended  to  sacred  criticism,  and 
the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  Christianity  is  thus  auspicious  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  beneficial  in  its  moral  effects, 
it  deserves  the  first  attention  of  the  studious.  The  duties 
which  it  prescribes  indeed  are  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  <locile  temper  and  soberness  of  thought,  those  habits 
of  perseverance  and  patient  investigation,  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  general  knowledge.  Reli- 
gion stamps  its  just  value  upon  all  other  attainments,  and 
consecrates  them  to  the  best  and  most  noble  service.  It  as- 
serts its  own  glorious  and  transcendent  superiority,  because  it 
confines  not  its  researches  to  objects  of  immt- diate  utility  onh', 
hut  elevates  our  thoughts  to  heaven,  and  carries  on  the  mind 
to  the  growing  improvements  of  its  faculties,  throughout  the 
infinite  ages  of  eternity.* 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  our  urgent  importimities  to  our 
young  readers,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  lives  on  the 
ilnn  ground  of  ('hristian  faith,  and  build  uj)on  it  whatever  is 
just  and  good,  worthy  and  noble,  till  the  structure  be  com- 

•  To  that  clevftlion  of  mind  above  the  common  events  of  life,  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse,  whicli  Chrmtianity  is  capable  of  inspiring,  may 
be  applied  the  noble  doscrijjtion  of  Claudian  : — 

r(jrninx  sccvira  nitct,  nee  fascibiis  uUis 
Eri^itiir,  plaiisuvc  cjipit  clarescere  vulgi  : 
Nil  (<pi8  extcrnn  cupiens,  nil  indiga  laudis  } 
Divitiis  animobii  suis,  immotaque  cunctis 
Casibus,  ex  allu  murtulia  de^picit  urcc. 
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^)lete  in  moral  beauty.  "  The  world,  into  which  you  are  en- 
tering, lies  in  wait  with  a  variety  of  temptations.  Unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  religion  will  soon  l)e  suggested  to  you» 
and  all  the  snares  of  luxur\',  false  honour,  and  interest,  spread 
in  your  wav,  which  are  too  successful,  and  to  many  fatal. 
JIappy  the  few  that  in  any  part  of  life  become  sensible  of 
their  errors,  and  with  painful  resolution  tread  back  the  wrong 
steps,  which  they  have  taken!  But  happiest  of  men  is  he, 
who  by  an  even  course  of  right  conduct  from  the  first,  as  far 
as  human  frailty  permits,  hath  at  once  avoided  the  miseries 
of  sin,  the  sorrows  of  repentance,  and  the  difficulties  of  vir- 
tue ;  who  not  only  can  think  of  his  present  state  with  compo- 
sure, but  reflects  on  his  past  behaviour  with  thankful  appro- 
bation ;  and  looks  forward  with  unmixed  joy  to  that  important 
future  hour,  when  he  shall  appear  before  God,  and  humbly 
offer  to  him  a  whole  life  spent  in  his  service."  Archbishop 
Seeker's  Sermons. 

Let  me  then  continue  most  seriously  to  exhort  you,  my 
young  Readers^  to  listen  with  all  earnestness  to  the  sacred 
words  of  the  great  Founder  of  our  holy  Religion.  Attend 
with  mingled  sensations  of  delight,  gratitude,  and  reverence, 
to  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  which  he  descended 
from  heaven  to  promulgate.  The  duties,  which  you  owe  to 
your  Maker,  to  mankind,  and  to  yourselves,  are  stated  with 
full  authority,  and  explained  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  in 
the  inspired  Writings  of  his  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  In 
them  you  find  that  the  Sa^'iour  of  the  world  has  illustrated 
his  divine  precepts  by  the  most  pleasing  and  striking  exam- 
ples, has  enforced  them  by  the  most  awful  sanctions,  and  re- 
commended them  by  the  bright  perfection  of  his  own  con- 
duct. There  he  has  unfolded  the  great  mystery  of  redemption, 
and  communicated  the  means,  by  which  degenerate  and  fal- 
len man  may  recover  the  favour  of  his  offended  jVIaker. 
'J'here  he  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  divine  administration  of 
all  liuman  affairs  :  and  there  he  represents  this  mortal  life, 
wliich  forms  onlv  a  part  of  our  existence,  as  a  short  period 
of  warfare  and  trial.  Ifii. points  to  the  solemn  scenes,  which 
open  beyond  the  grave  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  impartial  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  lie  displavs  the  completion  of  the  divine  mer- 
cy and  goodness  in  the  final  establishment  of  perfection  and 
happiness.  \\\  making  such  wonderful  and  interesting  dis- 
coveries, let  him  excite  your  zeal,  and  fix  your  determination 
to  adorn  the  acquirements  of  learning  and  science  with  the 
graces  of  his  holy  Religion,  and  to  dedicate  the  days  of  health 
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and  of  youth  to  his  honour  and  service.  Amid  the  retire- 
ment of  study,  or  the  business  of  active  life,  let  it  be  your 
first  care,  as  it  is  your  dutif^  and  your  interest^  to  recollect, 
that  the  great  Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faith  has  placed 
the  rewards  of  virtue  beyond  the  reach  of  time  and  death  ; 
and  promised  that  eternal  happiness  to  the  faith  and  obedi- 
ence of  man,  which  can  alone  fill  his  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
and  alone  satisfy  the  ardent  desires  of  his  soul. 


CLASS  THE  SECOND. 
LANGUAGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

LANGUAGE  IN  GENERAL. 

THE  principles  and  characteristics  of  Language  render 
it  a  subject  of  pleasing  and  useful  inquiry.  It  is  the  general 
vehicle  of  our  ideas,  and  represents  by  words  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind.  Books  and  conversation  are  the  offspring 
of  this  prolific  parent.  The  former  introduce  us  to  the  treas- 
ures of  learning  and  science,  and  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  opinions,  discoveries,  and  transactions  of  past  ages ;  by 
the  latter  the  general  intercourse  of  society  is  carried  on,  and 
our  ideas  are  conveyed  to  each  other  with  nearly  the  same 
rapidity,  with  which  they  arise  in  the  mind.  Tianguage,  in 
conjunction  with  reason,  to  which  it  gives  its  proper  activity, 
use,  and  ornament,  raises  man  above  the  lower  orders  of 
animals  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  polished  and  refined, 
exalts  one  nation  ai:iove  another  in  the  scale  of  civili/:ation 
and  intfllectual  dignity. 

Inquiries  into  the  nature  of  any  particular  lianguage,  if 
not  too  abstruse  and  metaphysical,  are  subjects  of  pleasing 
and  useful  speculation.  Ho  close  is  the  connexion  between 
words  and  ideas,  that  no  learning  whatever  can  be  obtained 
without  their  aid  and  interposition.  In  proportion  as  the 
former  are  studied  and  examined,  the  latter  become  cle;ir 
and  complete  ;  and  according  as  words  convey  our  meaning 
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in  a  fiill  and  adequate  manner,  we  avoid  the  inconvenience 
ot  being  misunderstood,  and  are  secure  iVom  the  perplexity 
of  doubt,  the  errors  of  misconception,  and  the  cavils  of  dis- 
pute. It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  words  are  merely 
the  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas,  connected  \\\x\\  thein  l)y  custom, 
not  allied  to  them  by  nature  ;  and  that  each  idea,  like  a  ray 
of  light,  is  liable  to  be  tinged  by  the  medium  of  the  word 
through  which  it  passes.  The  volumes  of  controversy  which 
fill  the  lil)raries  of  the  learned  would  have  been  compara- 
tively very  small,  if  the  disputants  who  wrote  them  had  gi- 
ven a  clear  definition  of  their  principal  terms.  Accurate- 
definition  iTj  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  logic  ;  and  we 
shall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  examination  of  that  subject, 
that  it  is  the  only  solid  ground  upon  which  reason  can  build 
her  arguments,  and  proceed  to  just  conclusions. 

In  order  that  the  true  sense  of  words  may  be  ascertained, 
and  that  they  may  strike  with  their  whole  force,  derivation 
must  lend  its  aid  to  definition.  It  is  this  which  points  out 
the  source  from  whence  a  word  springs,  and  the  various 
streams  of  signification  that  flow  from  it.  The  student, 
while  employed  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Language,  and  as- 
certaining its  signification,  will  reap  great  advantage  from 
calling  history  to  his  assistance;  and  he  will  find  that  allu- 
sions, idioms,  and  figures  of  speech  are  illustrated  by  par- 
ticular facts,  opinions,  and  institutions.  The  customs  of 
tlie  Greeks  throw  light  upon  the  expressions  of  their  au- 
thors ;  w^ithout  some  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  laws, 
many  forms  of  expression  in  the  Orations  of  Cicero  are  un- 
intelligible ;  and  many  descriptions  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  obscure,  unless  they  are  illustrated  by  a  know- 
ledge of  eastern  manners.  Furnished  with  such  aids,  the 
scholar  acquires  complete,  not  partial  information  ;  throws 
upon  Language  all  the  light  that  can  be  reflected  from  his 
general  studies  ;  and  imbibes,  as  far  as  a  modern  can  imbibe 
it,  the  true  and  original  spirit  of  ancient  authors. 

As-  long  as  any  one  confines  his  studies  solely  to  his  na- 
tive tongue,  he  cannot  understand  it  perfectly,  or  ascertain 
with  accuracy  its  poverty  or  richness,  its  beauties  or  defects. 
He  who  cultivates  other  languages  as  well  as  his  own,  gains 
new  instruments  to  increase  the  stock  of  his  ideas,  and  opens 
new  roads  to  the  temple  of  knowledge.  He  draws  his  lear»- 
ing  from  pure  sources,  converses  with  the  natives  of  other 
countries  without  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  and  sur- 
veys the  contents  of  books  without  the  dim  and  unsteady 
light  of  translations.     He  may  unite  the  speculations  of  a 
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philosopher  with  the  acquirements  of  a  linguist;  he  may 
compare  different  tongues,  and  form  just  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  their  defects  and  beauties,  and  their  correspondence 
with  the  temper,  genius,  and  manners  of  a  people,  lie  may- 
trace  the  progress  of  national  refinement,  and  discover  by  a 
comparison  of  arts  and  improvements  with  their  correspon- 
dent terms,  that  the  history  of  Language,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
velopes  the  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  the  rise  and  ad- 
vancement of  its  inventions,  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  Man. 

L  Theories  or  the  Origin  of  Language. 

Various  theories  have  been  formed  to  accomit  for  the  ori- 
gin of  language,  which,  however  ingenious,  are  far  from  be- 
ing satisfactory.  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  supposes  "  two  savages,  who  had  never  been  taught 
to  speak,  and  who  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  socie- 
ties of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language,  by 
which  they  would  endeavour  to  make  their  sentiments  intel- 
ligible to  each  other,  by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever 
they  meant  to  denote  objects."  Thus  they  would  begin  to 
give  names  of  things,  to  class  individual  objects  under  a 
species  which  they  denoted  by  a  common  name,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  the  formation  of  all  the  parts  of  speech.*^ 

The  condition  of  these  two  sa\ages  is  wholly  imaginary, 
as  it  cannot  apply  to  any  persons,  who  have  ever  been  known 
to  exist.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  how  they  came  into  such 
a  state  ?  W  as  it  in  consequence  of  their  own  previous  deter- 
mination ?  If  it  was,  then  they  must  have  conversed,  in  order 
to  make  such  an  agreement.  If  it  was  not  the  result  of  such 
a  measure,  they  must  have  been  placed  there  by  other  rati- 
onal and  talking  beings,  and  must  consequently  have  acqui- 
red from  them  the  names,  which  in  their  recluse  condition 
they  applied  to  the  surrounding  objects.  If  they  borrowed 
the  terms  from  others,  then  of  course  the  hypothesis  of  a 
language,  considered  as  an  invention  of  the  savages  them- 
selves, falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

Some  instances,  it  may  be  granted,  have  been  reported  of 
persons,  who  have  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  without  edu- 
cation or  the  use  of  speech  :  but  no  accurate  and  well-authen- 
ticated account  is  given  of  the  exact  time  of  lile,  when  they 
were  first  placed  in  such  a  state,  or  of  their  manner  ot  living. 

*  Considerations  concrrninp  the  first  formation  of  langi^agcs,  in 
Smith's  Theory  uf  mural  Senlimcnts,  vul.  ii,  p.  403. 
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I'pon   such   weak  principles,  therefore,  no  argument  can  be 
tstuhlishi'cl  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  theory  of  Lord  Monboddo,  eml)cllished  as  it  is  by 
quotations  from  :mcient  authors,  and  supported  l)y  plausible 
arguments,  is  liable  to  similar  objections.     (Origin  of  Lan- 
guage, vol.  i,  p.  514,  545,  626,  vol.  iv,  p.  50.)  JJe  supposes, 
that  language  was  not  originally  natural  to  man,  and  that  the 
political  state  of  society  was  necessary  for  its  invention.  This 
principle  forms  the  basis  of  his  elaborate  work  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  language.     He  asserts  that  man  in  his  natu- 
ral state  is  a  wild  animal,  without  language  or  arts  of  any 
kind.     To  prove  this  point,  he  cites  the  opinions  of  Lucre- 
tius and  Horace,  who  describe  the  human  race  as  first  rising 
from  the  earth,  mute  and  savage,  and  living  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  war,  before  the  invention  of  arts  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  laws  introduced  the  improvement  of  manners. 
Jfe  quotes  descriptions  from  the  works  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Leo  Africanus,  and  other  writers.     But  in  the  whole  detail 
of  his  authorities,  there  is  not  one  strong  and  well  attested 
fact,  that  is  strictly  and  indisputably  to  his  purpose.     The 
\ague  and  fanciful  descriptions  of  poets  cannot  be  admitted 
as  proper  evidence  in  such  a  case.     The  accounts  of  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  and  the  other  writers  whom  he   presses  into 
his  service,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  credulous  travel- 
lers.    Some  of  them  are  not  to  the  purpose ;  in  many  of  the 
others    are  circumstances   highly   improbable,  or   evidently 
false.     Some  of  the  descriptions  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 
to  enable  us  to  ascertain,  whether  the  beings,  that  were  ob- 
served by  travellers  to  live  in  a  wild  state,  were  really  men, 
or  inferior  animals.     Lord  ]\Ionboddo  is  aware  that  the  ar- 
guments of  Rousseau,  founded  upon  the  principle  that  there 
could  be  no  society  without  language,  press  with  great  force 
against  his  whole  system.     I'o  what  instances  then  has  he 
recourse  to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty  ?     Kot  to  an 
example  taken  from  a  race  of  men  possessing  the  faculty  of 
reason,  and  the  organs  of  speech ;   but  from  the  beavers  of 
Canada,  and  the  foxes  of  the  river  Danastris  I     When  he 
ought  to  adduce  instances  of  men^  he  produces  those  of  it^c- 
rior  animals ;  and  his  description;:  of  them  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  they  are  entitled  to  very  little    credit.     AVhen  he 
speaks  of  society,  he  certainly  must  be  understood  to  mean 
only  the  state  of  such  creatures,  as,  destitute  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  herd  together  merely  as  tney  are  impelled  by  the 
force  of  instinct.     Such  a  state  is  more  properly  to  be  called 
greg'arious^  than  sociable  ;  because  to  the  latter  term  is  always 
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ifyplied  some  idea  of  a  disposition  to  converse,  and  to  con>- 
municate  thought,  which  is  t\>u\!ly  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  any  beings,  not  endowcxl  with  the  facuhy  of  speech. 

How  the  original  societies  of  men  could  ha\  e  been  fonucd 
tvithout  the  aid  of  l;u\gnag"e,  or  language  im  ented  without 
societ>\  are  j>oints  which  the  disquisitions  of  those  writers, 
however  ingxnious,  are  far  fix'jm  enabling  us  to  setde.  'Hie 
ovfy  rational  and  satisfixcton*  medioil  of  soh  ing  the  difficulty 
IS  to  refer  the  origin  of  speech  to  the  givat  Creator  himself. 
Not  that  it  is  necessary-  to  suppose,  that  he  inspiivd  the  fii-st 
parents  of  mankind  with  any  particular  original  or  primiti\  e 
la  ;  but  that  ht  made  them  fully  sensible  of  the  power 

%viui  XMuch  they  weix^  endueil  of  foni\ing  articulate  sounds, 
gave  them  ai\  impulse  to  exert  it,  and  left  the  aii^itrar\'  im- 
position of  words  to  tlieir  own  choice.  'Ilieir  ingenuity  was 
left  to  it5elf  to  multiply  names,  as  new  objects  ixx^irred  to 
their  obsenation  :  and  thus  language  was  gradually  advan- 
ced in  pix>cess  oi  time  to  the  difFeixnt  degixes  ol'  copiousness 
and  rcftnemem,  which  it  had  reached  amoitg  various  na- 
tions. 

This  theory*  is  conforn\able  to  the  description  gi^"^n  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  agrees  vcr^'  remarkably  with  the  opin- 
ions to  be  co"         '  hane  history.     Plato  ^^  as 

that  the  orig.. ^ --^^  ^  -  -'^i^n  was  of  divine  fc: n  ; 

and  when  he  divides  words  into  two  classes,  the  primitive  and 
the  deri\'t4tive,  he  attributes  the  latter  to  the  ingenuity  of 
rr.—  -  '  -^  * —  "  '  :>  the  immediate  communication  of  the 
Si  ^  I'  .    Egyptians,  from  whom  this  opinion 

"Was  pn>bably  derived,  maintained  that  by  'ITioth,  the  god 
of  eloquence,  their  ancestors  were  at  f»rst  taiighl  to  ;u'ticu- 
Ule. 

^  To  whatever  part  of  the  globe  we  direct  our  view,  wc 
shall  find  ad  s  to  conclude,  that  all   the  lan- 

guages now  world  v  —     '  --•     '    •     -^   '^*,  *--.  m 

one  .'md  th^  v,  notNv .  ut 

difference  and  variety.  When  we  remark  certain  wonls  in 
L..  '         in  Greek,  we  arc   r.  ^d, 

CO..-  v^miexion  which  subs:.- \  .en 

the   tN  s  and  the  evident  deri\*ation  of  the  former 

from  the  latter.  It  is  n.atural  to  suppv.>se  that  the  mo<lem 
tr  V  V    •       '   -    n^  the  n-  ^      ■    -'-  '■  •  •  -:     •   -    - 

in  i     ;s  all  I        , 

dialects  of  Eiut>^>c,  amounting  to  about  twenty-seven,  may 

bi  "  ^  '  Tvcnkm.     T 

w.  ..  i.;  one  quan 
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[^ohe  are  like  those  in  another  which  is  very  remote,  and 
that  such  words  have  exactly  the  same  signification,  and 
were  so  used  long  before  the  present  inhabitants  had  any  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
And  whence  arises  the  affinity  in  some  remarkable  insUmces 
between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  Greek 
and  Chinese,  English  and  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Celtic,  AVelsh 
and  Arabic,  Latin  and  Otaheitan,  Liitin  and  Turkish,  and 
English  and  Persian  ? 

1  could  show  the  coincidence  in  many  points  between 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  between  the  di;Uect  of  the  Ilebudes  and 
the  remote  languiige  of  China :  I  could  perhaps  ascertain  the 
existence  of  many  Celtic  and  Egyptian  words  in  China, 
which  prove  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  original  fa- 
milies of  the  earth,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Japhet  and 
Ham  the  Sons  of  A'oah  :  but  the  limited  nature  of  my  plan, 
makes  it  necessary  to  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  are  desi- 
rous of  pursuing  this  curious  investigation,  to  the  learned 
works  of  Sammes,  Pezron,  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Parkhurst; 
—to  Rowland's  Mona,  and  Williams's  Primitive  Christi- 
anity. 

This  indentlty  or  resemblance  more  or  less  exact  of  names 
which  denote  the  same  ideas,  and  those  ideas  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  important  to  mankind  in  every  age  of  so- 
ciety, seems  to  point  to  the  same  source,  it  seems  highly 
probable  therefore,  that  one  original  fountain  of  speech,  and 
one  only,  has  produced  not  only  those  various  streams  of 
diction,  such  as  the  Celtic,  that  have  been  long  dried  up ; 
but  supplied  those  likewise,  such  as  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  that  still  continue  to  flow.  Hence  the  accounts  re- 
corded by  Moses  of  the  primeval  race  of  men  speaking  one 
language,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel,  receives 
atrong  confirmation.  These  iu-e  facts  which  furnish  the  best 
reason  for  the  uniformity  we  have  noticed,  and  they  could 
not,^on  any  other  principle,  be  accounted  for,  in  a  manner  so 
satisfactory  to  reason,  or  so  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  an- 
cient history. 

Language  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  invention,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  urged  manki^nd  to  the  increase 
and  improvenient  of  the  sounds,  by  which  its  dictates  were 
communicated  to  the  ear.  From  denoting  the  perceptions 
of  sense,  they  proceeded  to  represent  by  words  the  instru- 
ments and  operations  of  art,  the  flights  of  fancy,  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  and  the  results  of  observation  and  experience. 
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Hence  may  be  traced  the  progress  of  poetry,  history,  and 
l^hilosophy.  Thus  oral  expression,  from  being  in  its  early 
age  the  child  of  necessity,  became  the  parent  of  ornament ; 
and  words,  originally  the  rude  and  uncouth  dresses  of  ideas, 
have  been  improved,  as  society  has  advanced  to  higher  de- 
grees of  refinement,  into  their  most  splendid  and  most  beau- 
tiful decorations. 

IL  Origin  akd  Progress  of  Letters. 

To  fix  the  fleeting  sounds  as  soon  as  they  are  breathed 
from  the  lips,  and  to  represent  ideas  faithfully  to  the  eye  as 
^oon  as  they  are  formed  in  the  mind,  by  certain  determinate 
characters,  are  the  wonderful  properties  of  letters.  Those 
to  whom  books  have  from  their  childhood  been  familiar,  and 
who  view  literature  only  in  its  present  advanced  state  of  im- 
provement, cannot  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  difficulties 
that  attended  the  first  application  of  symbols  or  signs  to  the 
expression  of  ideas.  '^I'he  pictures  of  the  IMexicans,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Eg)^tians,  were  without  doubt  very  in- 
genious devices,  and  mark  the  various  efforts  which  human 
ingenuity  can  make  towards  expressing  what  passes  in  the 
mind,  by  objects  of  sight :  but  it  comes  not  wilhin  the  pro- 
vince of  the  art  of  pp.inting  to  represent  a  succession  of 
thoughts  ;  and  its  operations  are  very  tedious  and  circuitous  ; 
so  that  such  a  mode  of  information  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
activity  and  tlie  variety  of  mental  exertions.  The  great  ex- 
cellence of  letters  consists  in  their  simplicity;  by  a  small 
number  of  characters,  repeated  and  variously  combined,  all 
Avords  are  expressed  with  equal  precision  and  facility,  l^hey 
possess  a  decided  advantnge  over  all  other  artificial  vehicles 
of  thought,  by  communicating  with  the  utmost  ease  the  va- 
rious conceptions  of  the  mind.  By  their  assistance  in  carry- 
ing on  epistolary  correspondence,  the  \varm  efl'usions  of  aft'ec- 
tion  and  friendship  are  conveyed  even  to  the  most  remote 
countries  ;  and  the  constant  intercourse  of  commerce,  science, 
and  learning,  is  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  the  obstacles  of 
distance.  Learning  is  indebted  to  letters  lur  its  diffusion 
and  continuance,  and  to  them  genius  and  virtue  owe  the  re- 
wards of  lasting  fame.  Oral  tratlition  is  fleeting  and  uncer- 
tain :  it  is  a  stream,  which,  as  it  insensibly  flows  into  tlm 
ocean  cif  oblivion,  is  mixed  with  the  impure  soil  of  error  and 
falsehood.  But  letters  furnish  the  unsullied  memorials  of 
truth,  and  imj)art  to  successive  generations  the  perfect  re- 
cords of  knowledge.     They  constitute  the  light,  glor}-,  and 
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ornament  of  civilized  man  ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the  phi- 
losopher, the  poet,  and  the  scholar,  and  even  the  sacred  words 
of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  himself,  are  heard  no  more, 
letters  record  the  bright  examples  of  virtue,  and  teach  the 
inestimable  lessons  of  science,  learning,  and  revelation  to 
every  age,  and  to  every  people. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  great  variety  in  the  modes 
of  writing,  which  prevail  in  difterent  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  nations,  as  the  Chinese,  place  their  letters  perpendicu- 
larly, and  write  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
greatest  number  have  followed  the  movement  of  the  hand 
from  left  to  right,  which  to  an  European  appears  most  natu- 
ral and  easy  :  accordingly  all  the  western  nations  place  their 
letters  in  this  order.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  East,  particularly  of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  Hebrews,  to  pursue  the  opposite  practice,  and 
write  from  right  to  left. 

These  various  modes  of  arrangement  may  give  some  plau- 
sibility to  the  opinion,  that  each  particular  people  were  the 
inventors  of  their  own  alphabet.  A  presumption  so  favour- 
able to  national  vanity  has  accordingly  prevailed,  as  the 
Eg}-ptians  attributed  the  origin  of  their  letters  to  Mercury, 
the  Greeks  to  Cadmus,  and  the  Latins  to  Saturn.  This 
opinion  arose  from  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  those 
who  first  introduced,  or  made  improvements  in  the  graphic 
art.  For  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  all  the  alphabets  now 
known  and  used,  were  originally  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  and  were  brought,  at  various  periods  of  time, 
into  different  countries. 

Can  any  two  sets  of  letters  appear  to  the  eye  more  dis- 
similar, than  the  Hehreiv  and  the  English  f  Yet  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  latter  were  derived  from  the  former-  And 
if  we  attend  to  the  ingenious  argimients  of  Bishop  Warburton, 
\ve  may  carry  the  origin  of  letters  higher  than  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  refer  them  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He 
states,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  that  throughout 
many  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  there  was  a  regular 
gradation  of  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conveying  idea* 
by  signs — ^that  pictures  were  first  used  as  the  representatives 
of  thoughts,  and  in  process  of  time  alphabetical  characters 
were  substituted,  as  an  easier  and  more  compendious  mode 
of  commimication,  than  the  vague  use  of  arbitrary  marks. 
Divine  Legation,  v.  ii,  p.  387,  &c.  Moses  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jews,  brought  letters  with  the  rest  of  his  learn- 
ing from  Egypt ;  and  he  siznpliSed  their  forms,  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  abuse  to  which  they  would  have  been  liable,  as 
symbolical  characters,  among  the  people  so  much  inclined  to 
superstition  as  the  Jews.  From  the  Jews  this  alphabetical 
mode  of  writing  passed  to  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  or 
l^erhaps  was  common  to  them  all  at  the  same  time,  llie 
Greek  authors  maintained  that  Cadmus  and  his  Phoenician 
companions  introduced  the  knowledge  of  letters  into  Greece. 
Herodotus  records  the  curious  fact  that  he  saw  at  Thebes  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  three  tripods  inscribed  with 
Cadmeian  letters,  which  very  much  resembled  the  Ionic.  It 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  detail  of  proof,  that  the 
Romans  \yere  taught  their  letters  by  the  Greeks.  Tacitus 
has  remarked  the  similarity  of  the  Roman  character  to  the 
most  ancient  Greek,  that  is,  the  Pelasgic ;  and  the  same  ob- 
servation is  made  by  Pliny,  and  confirmed  by  the  inscription 
on  an  ancient  tablet  of  brass,  dedicated  to  Minerva.  By  the 
Romans  their  alphabet  was  communicated  to  the  Goths,  and 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe.-  And  if  the  evidence  to  this 
detail  of  external  proofs  be  wanted,  the  curious  may  furnish 
themselves  with  very  sufficient  arguments,  in  the  authentic 
Inscriptions  of  antiquity  which  time  has  spared,  by  consider- 
ing attentively  the  order,  the  uames,  and  the  powers  of  the 
letters  in  the  several  alphabets  just  mentioned  ;  and  by  ex- 
amining in  the  learned  works  of  Montfaucon,  Shuckford,  and 
Warburton,  the  characters  themselves,  how  they  have  grad- 
ually been  altered,  and  have  deviated  from  the  first  forms 
through  successive  changes,  previous  to  their  assuming  the 
shapes  and  figures  under  which  they  at  present  appear.* 

UI.   Characteristic  Distinctions  between  ancient 

AND    MODKKN    LANGUAGES. 

The  formation  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  is  iix- 
timately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  dark  ages.  The 
Latin  language  began  to  be  corrupted  in  the  filth  century,  as 
soon  as  the  Goths  and  l^ombards,  both  of  whom  derived 
their  origin  from  Germany,  had  gained  possession  of  Italy. 
From  the  reign  of  'I'heodoric  and  Adialaric,  who  laboured 
to  soften  the  rough  maimers  of  the  Goths  by  the  refinements 
of  learning,  the  ItaHan  language  gradually  assumed  its  form 
and  character ;  and  its  deviation  from  the'Latin  was  particu- 

•  Stilllnf^flcct,  V,  i,  c.  i,  sect  20.  Sliuckford's  Connections,  v.  i,  p.  223. 
MitFord,  V.  i,  p.  88.  Herodotus,  I.  v.  Terpsich.  sect.  58,  59,  p.  306, 
^tlit.  Gronov.  Taciti  Ann.  1.  xi.  PUnii  Nat.  Hist.  I.  vii,  clvifx.  Goguct's 
Q^-igin'of  kaw?,  v.  i,  p.  177* 
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larly  marked  by  tlie  use  of  articles  instead  of  tlie  variations 
of  cases,  and  of  auxiliar  verba  instead  of  many  chapges  of 
tenses. 

In  proportion  as  the  Goths  made  more  successful  and  ex- 
tensive ravages  in  the  IJoiwan  empire,  their  phraseology  was 
blended  with  that  of  their  captives,  and  the  coarse  dialect  of 
Provence  and  Sicily  contributed  many  ingredients  to  the 
composition  of  the  Italiani  language  ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  fusion  of  the  precious  and  baser  metals  at  the  conflagra- 
tion of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  produced  the*  valuable  mix- 
ture, which  deri^■es  its  name  from  that  celebrated  city.  As 
in  the  features  of  the  Italian  ladies,  the  curious  traveller  may 
now  discern  a  striking  likeness  of  the  faces  engraved  on  an- 
tique gems  ;  so  in  the  language  of  that  country  he  may  dis- 
cover a  strong  resemblance  to  the  original  from  which  it  is 
derived.  If  it  wants  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  Latin, 
it  inherits  that  delicacy  and  melodious  liow  of  expression, 
which  never  fail  to  charm  every  reader  of  taste,  in  the  works 
of  Dante,  Ariosto,  Petrarch,  Machiavel,  Algarotti,  and  Me- 
tastasio.  It  is  the  singular  glory  of  Italy,  that  while'  the 
early  poets  and  historians  of  France  and  England  are  become 
in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  her  writers,  who  flourished  so 
earl}'  as  the  fourteenth  centur\',  are  read  with  the  fashionable 
authors  of  the  present  times,  and  share  their  popularity  and 
applause. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Franks,  a  people  of  Germany, 
under  the  command  of  Pharamond,  invacled  France,  and 
conquered  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Celts  and  Romans.  By 
a  mixture  of  the  dialect  of  these  people  the  French  language 
was  formed,  which  gradually  polished  the  rude  expressions 
and  uncouth  phraseology  observable  in  its  first  writers,  has 
acquired  in  latter  times  a  great  degree  of  precision,  delicacy, 
and  elegance. 

Between  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  those  of 
modem  times,  a  very  remarkable  diff'erence  prevails.  The 
prepositions  of  the  latter  supply  the  place  of  the  cases  of  the 
former ;  and  as  these  prepositions  are  of  a  ^•ery  abstract  and 
general  nature,  they  show  the  progress  of  the  moderns  in 
metaphysical  reasoning.  Auxiliary  verbs  are  used  instead 
of  many  of  the  ancient  tenses  :  these  forms  of  expression 
contribute  greatly  to  simplify  modern  languages,  in  point  of 
rudiments  and  first  principles,  and  consequently  render  them 
more  easy  to  be  acquired.  Still  however  they  are  subject  to 
faults,  which  nearly  counterbalance  their  excellence  ;  for  they 
are  weaker  in  expression,  less  harmonious  and  agreeable  to 
tb§  ear;  and,  as  the  construction  of  the  words  necessarily 
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fixes  them  to  particular  situations  in  a  sentence,  they  arc  less 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  poetry. 

Another  very  remarkable  distinction  prevails  in  poetry* 
Those  effusions  of  fancy  which  the  moderns  express  in  rhyme, 
the  ancients  conveyed  in  metre.  In  the  classic  authors  the 
quantity  of  words  is  fixed,  the  various  combinations  of  long 
and  sliort  syllables  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  pronunciation, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  render  every  word  more  distinct 
and  harmonious  to  the  ear.  Rhyme  was  the  invention  of  a 
dark  and  .tasteless  age,  and  is  generally  thought,  when  it 
predominates  in  the  poetry  of  a  language,  as  it  does  in  the 
French,  to  indicate  a  want  of  strength  and  spirit.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  English  language  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
blank  verse  ;  which  the  French,  from  its  want  of  energy  and 
vigour,  cannot  admit  even  in  the  tragic  composition. 

Rhyme  is  frequently  the  source  of  redundancy  and  feeble- 
ness of  expression  ;  as  even  among  the  most  admired  writers 
instances  frequently  occur  of  the  sense  being  so  much  ex- 
panded, as  to  be  on  that  account  extremely  weakened,  be- 
cause the  poet  is  under  the  necessity  of  closing  his  couplets 
with  corresponding  sounds.  The  translation  of  Homer  by 
Pope,  and  of  Virgil  by  Dr^'den,  afford  striking  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation.  The  verbose  passages  in  many  of 
the  finest  tragedies  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  A^oltaire,  arise 
from  the  same  cause.  In  rhyme  the  sense  is  usually  closed 
with  the  first  line,  or  at  least  with  the  second.  This  produces 
a  tedious  uniformity,  which  is  particularly  unpleasing  to  those, 
whose  ears  arc  accustomed  to  the  varied  periods  of  the  classic 
authors.  Rhyme  appears  not  so  well  adapted  to  grand  and 
long,  as  to  gay  and  short  compositions.  Its  perpetual  repe- 
tition in  tlic  Ilenriade  of  Voltaire  is  tiresome  :  in  the  stanzas 
of  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spencer  its  recurrence,  although  stilted 
and  imiform,  is  more  tolerable,  because  the  pauses  are  more 
varied :  but  it  certainly  is  of  all  compositions  best  suited  to 
the  lively  turn  of  an  epigram,  and  the  hidicrous  descriptions 
of  a  mock-heroic.  As  a  proof  how  little  rhyme  can  contri- 
bute to  the  essential  beauties  of  poetry,  those  persons  arc 
esteemed  the  best  readers,  who  pay  the  least  regard  to  its 
regular  and  stated  return,  and  attend  only  to  such  pauses,  as 
the  sense  of  an  author  natunilly  points  out.  This  may  be 
considered  as  no  slight  proof  of  the  comparative  excellence 
of  good  blank  verse,  and  the  ancient  metrical  compositions. 

A  wider  and  more  accurate  survey  of  nature,  and  a  more 
fliligent  cultivation  of  art,  by  gradually  opening  new  channels 
of  knowledge,  have  increased  the  number  of  words.  Hence 
ve  find,  that  the  moderns  excel  thv  ancients  in  copiousness 
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•ol*  huiguage  upon  many  subjects,  of  which  abundant  instances 
occur  in  the  terms  which  express  certain  metals,  semimetals, 
tartlis,  plants,  animals,  amusements,  and  recreations,  various 
machines,  implemc  nts,  and  materials  employed  in  agriculture, 
navigation,  and  chemistry.  In  several  branches  of  science,  in 
addition  to  all  that  was  before  ascertained,  discoveries  have 
been  made,  which  were  entirely  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

This  greater  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge  result  from 
the  operations  of  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  tlie  diligent  ar- 
dour of  research,  which  have  explored  new  paths,  and  im- 
proved upon  former  discoveries.  But  it  may  abate  the  tri- 
umph of  the  moderns  to  reflect,  that  much  of  their  superior 
knowledge  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  living  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  world.  Future  generations,  if  they  are  ac- 
tive and  inquisitive,  will  possess  the  same  ascendency  over 
the  present ;  and  the  advancement  of  language  will  continue 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

By  tracing  the  variety  of  languages  and  alphabets  to  one 
source,  we  simplify  subjects  of  curious  inquirv ;  and  we  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  tliat  perplexity,  in  which  we  should  be 
involved,  if  we  rejected  an  opinion  so  conformable  to  reason, 
and  which  die  more  accurate  is  our  examination  into  ancient 
history,  the  more  grounds  we  find  to  adopt.  And  it  is  a 
pleasing  circumstance  to  observe,  that  while  we  maintain  a 
system,  supported  by  the  most  respectable  profane  authorities, 
we  strengthen  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  high  antiqintij 
of  the  Jewish  language,  and  corroborate,  with  respect  to  its 
origin,  the  relations  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 

Our  remarks  likewise  on  the  nature  of  language,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  their  comparative  excellence  and  de- 
fects, may  lead  to  many  useful  inquiries  and  reflections,  as 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject.  The  art  of  writing  has  been  the  great 
means  of  enlightening  the  understanding,  and  softening  the 
manners,  and  the  great  instrument  of  improving  social  life, 
and  strengthening  its  ties.  To  consider  the  advantages, 
which  the  improvement  of  languages,  and  of  this  art  has  conr 
ferreJ  upon  mankind,  would  open  a  boundless  field  of  obser- 
vation. Our  range  of  remark  would  be  equally  ^•ague  and 
unprofitable,  if  we  were  to  indulge  the  pleasing  speculation 
of  enlarging  upon  the  numerous  languages  which  have  been, 
or  are  now  spoken  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  the  woiid. 
It  belongs  to  our  plan  to  confine  our  attention  to  subjects  of 
more  obvious  utility,  and  to  consider  those  languages  only, 
which  interest  us  on  account  of  the  people  to  whom  they  be- 
long, and  the  informufion  which  they  convey. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

THE  impressions  made  by  the  conquerors  who  have 
settled  in  any  particular  nation  are  in  few  respects  more  clear- 
ly to  be  traced,  than  by  the  change  they  have  produced  in 
the  language  of  the  natives.  This  observation  may  be  appli- 
ed with  peculiar  propriety  to  our  own  country  :  for  after  the 
Saxons  had  subdued  the  Britons,  they  introduced  into  Eng- 
land their  own  language,  which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic 
or  Gothic.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Saxon  laws,  history, 
foid  poetry  still  extiuit,  we  have  many  proofs  to  convince  us, 
that  it  was  capable  of  expressing  with  a  great  degree  of  copi- 
ousness and  energy  the  sentiments  of  a  civilized  people.  For 
a  period  of  six  hundred  years  no  considerable  variation  took 
place.  William  the  Conqueror  promoted  another  change  of 
language,  which  had  been  begun  by  Edward  the  confessor, 
and  caused  the  Norman  French  to  be  used,  both  in  his  own 
palace,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  it  became  in  a  short 
time  current  among  all  the  higher  orders  of  his  subjects. 
The  constant  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  France 
and  England  for  several  centuries,  introduced  a  very  conside- 
rable addition  of  terms ;  and  they  were  adopted  with  very 
slight  .deviation  from  their  original,  as  is  evident  from  the 
works  of  our  early  writers,  particularly  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wick- 
lifFc,  and  many  other  authors  quoted  by  Warton  in  his  curious 
and  entertaining  History  of  English  Poetry.  Such  were 
the  grand  sources  of  the  English  tongue  :  but  the  stream  has 
been  from  time  to  time  augmented  by  the  copious  influx  of  the 
Latin  and  other  languages,  with  which  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, the  cultivation  of  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  have  made  Our  ancestors  and  ourselves  acquainted. 

The  same  countries,  which  have  supplied  the  English  with 
improvements,  have  furnished  the  various  terms  by  which 
tliey  are  denoted.  Music,  Sculpture,  and  painting,  borrowed 
their  expressions  from  Italy ;  the  words  used  in  navigation 
are  taken  Irom  the  inliabitants  of  Flanders  and  Holland ;  the 
French  have  supplied  the  expressions  used  in  fortification  and 
military  affairs.  The  tenns  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
are  borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  Saxon  may  he 
found  all  words  of  general  use,  as  well  as  those  which  belong 
to  agriculture,  and  the  common  mechanical  arts. 
V  But  notwitlifitanding  the  English  language  can  bqast  of  sq 
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litiU"  Rimpllcity  ns  to  its  origin,  yet  in  its  grammatical  con- 
struction it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Hebrew,  the  most 
simple  language  of  antiquity.  Its  words  depart  less  from  the 
original  form,  than  those  of  any  other  modern  tongues.  In 
the  substantives  there  is  but  one  variation  of  case  :  and  it  is 
only  bv  the  diiTerent  degrees  of  comparison,  that  changes  are 
made  in  the  adjectives.  There  is  only  one  conjugation  of 
the  verbs,  some  of  which  indeed  are  not  varied  at  all,  and 
others  have  only  two  or  three  changes  of  termination.  Al- 
most all  the  modifications  of  time  are  expressed  by  auxiliary 
verbs ;  and  the  verbs  themselves  preserve  in  many  instances 
very  nearly,  and  in  some  cases  exactly,  their  radical  form  in 
the  different  tenses.  The  discriminating  powers  of  these 
auxiliary  verbs  are  of  great  use  in  expressing  the  different 
moods.  The  article  possesses  a  striking  peculiarity,  differing 
from  that  in  most  other  languages,  for  it  is  indeclinable,  and 
common  to  all  genders.  This  simplicity  of  structure  renders 
our  language  much  easier  to  a  learner  than  Italian  or  French, 
in  which  the  variations  of  the  verbs  in  particular  are  very  nu- 
merous, complex,  and  difficult  to  be  retained. 

The  English  language  is  uniform  in  its  composition,  and 
its  irregularities  are  far  from  being  numerous.  The  distinc- 
tions in  the  genders  of  nouns  are  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  things,  and  are  not  applied  with  that  caprice,  which  pre- 
vails in  many  other  languages.  The  order  of  construction  is 
more  easy  and  simple,  than  that  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  it  has 
no  genders  of  adjectives,  nor  any  gerunds,  supines,  or  varie- 
tv  of  conjugations.  These  peculiarities  give  it  a  philosophical 
character ;  and  as  its  terms  are  strong,  expressive,  and  copi- 
ous, no  language  seems  better  calculated  to  facilitate  the  in- 
tercourse of  mimkind,  as  a  universal  medium  of  communica- 
tion. 

Since  the  Grammars  of  Lowth  and  Priestly,  and  the  Hic- 
tionary  of  Johnson  have  been  published,  our  language  has 
been  brought  nearer  to  a  fixed  standard.  It  is  now  consider- 
ed, more  than  ever,  tis  an  object  of  grammatical  rules,  and 
regular  syntax.  Its  idioms  are  more  accurately  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  passages  selected  from  the  best  authors- 
The  derivations  are  traced  from  their  original  sources  with 
greater  precision ;  and  its  orthography  is  now  more  reduced 
to  settled  rules.  To  the  labours  of  jolmsoji  as  a  Lcxicogra- 
*pher^  our  nation  is  under  great  obligations  ;  and  if  he  has  in 
some  instances  failed  in  diligence  of  research,  or  extent  of 
plan,  we  must  at  least  be  ready  to  allow,  that  he  has  contri- 
buted more  thaii  any  ot  his  countrymen  towards  the  elucida- 
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tion  of  his  subject;  he  has  given  his  definitions  of  words  with 
great  clearness,  and  confirmed  them  by  a  detail  of  quotations 
from  the  best  authors.  There  is  perhaps  no  book,  professed- 
ly written  upon  a  philological  subject  that  can  give  to  foreign- 
ers as  well  as  natives,  so  just  and  advantageous  an  idea  of 
our  language,  or  of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  our  writers  ; 
the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  is  a  most  accurate  and  deservxd- 
Iv  admired  composition. 

'  The  derivation  of  English  words,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  has  been  frequently  and  satisl\ictorily  traced : 
but  those  which  are  of  Saxon  origin  were  a  long  time  previ}- 
lent  without  sufficient  investigation.     The  author  ol  the  "  Di- 
versions of  Purlev"  (P.  185,  8cc.),  whose  natural  acuteness 
and  turn  for  metaphysical  research  peculiarly  qualified  him 
for  such  a  task,  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and 
the  ingenious  theory  which  he  has  formed,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech,  was  remarkably 
coniirmed  by  his  knowledge  of  Saxon.     He  has  pro\  ed  very 
clearly,  that  many  of  our  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  preposi- 
tions, which  are  commonly  thought  to  have  no  signification, 
\vhen  detached  from  other  words,  are  derived  from  obsolete 
verbs,  or  nouns,  the  meaning  of  which  they  respectively  retain ; 
but  which  have  been  shortened  for  general  convenience,  and 
corrupted  b)-  length  of  time.  Such  a  discovery  is  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  those  parts  of  our 
language  which  have  been  too  slighd)'  regarded  by  all  lor- 
mer  grammarians ;  but  for  the   assistance    it  affords  to  the 
science  of  etvmology  in  general. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  declaimed  against  tramhUons  as  tlie 
bane  of  language :  but  Warton  has  observed,  in  the  "  History 
of  EngUsh  Poetry,"  on  the  contrary,  that  our  language  de- 
rived great  benefits  from  the  translations  of  the  classics  in  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  'J^his  difference  of  opinion  may  probably 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  these  writers  adverc  to  the 
state  of  a  language  at  different  periods  of  time.  >>  hen  it  is 
in  its  dawn  of  improvement,  as  was  tlie  case  when  the  trans- 
lations of  tlie  classics  were  first  made  into  Enghcih,  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  terms  may  be  requisite  to  keep  pace  with  the 
influx  of  new  ideas.  Jn  a  more  advanced  period  ot  arts  and 
civilization,  such  an  increase  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
may  be  ii;^jurious;  and  the  practice  seems  as  needless,  as  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  for  the  defence  ot  a  country, 
when  the  natives  alone  are  sufficient  for  its  protection. 
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1.  Beauties  of  the  English  language. 

A  language,  Aviiich  has  been  so  much  indebted  to  others-, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  must  of  course  be  very  copious 
imd  expressive.  In  these  respects  perhaps  it  may  be  brought 
into  competition  with  any  now  spoken  in  the  world.  No  En- 
glishman has  had  reason  to  complain,  since  our  tongue  has 
reached  its  present  degree  of  excellence,  that  his  ideas  could 
not  be  adequately  expressed,  or  clothed  in  a  suitable  dress. 
No  author  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  writing  in  a  fo- 
reign language,  on  account  of  its  superiority  to  our  own. 
Whether  we  open  the  volumes  of  our  divines,  philosophers, 
historians,  or  artists,  we  shall  find  that  they  abound  with  all 
the  terms  necessary  to  communicate  their  observations  and 
discoveries,  and  give  to  their  readers  the  most  complete 
views  of  their  respective  subjects.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
our  language  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  purposes,  and 
can  give  proper  and  adequate  expression  to  variety  of  argu- 
ment, delicacy  of  taste,  and  fervour  of  genius.  And  that  it 
has  sufficient  copiousness  to  communicate  to  mankind  every 
action,  event,  invention  and  observation,  in  a  full,  clear,  and 
elegant  manner,  we  can  prove  by  an  appeal  to  the  authors, 
who  are  at  present  most  admired  and  esteemed. 

But  its  excellence  is  perhaps  in  few  respects  displayed  to 
such  advantage,  as  in  the  productions  of  our  poets.  AVhoever 
reads  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Pope,  will  be  sensible  that  they  employ  a  kind  of  phra- 
seology' which  may  be  said  to  be  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It  is 
distinguished  from  prose,  not  merely  by  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  but  by  the  great  variety  of  its  appropriate  terms 
and  phrases.  A  considerable  degree  of  beauty  results  like- 
wise from  the  different  measures  employed  in  poetry.  The 
Allegro  and  Penseroso  of  Milton,  Alexanckr'^s  feast  by  Dry- 
den, the  Ode  to  the  passiojishy  Collins,  and  the  Bard  oi  Gray, 
are  as  complete  examples  of  versification,  judiciously  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  as  they  are  specimens 
of  exquisite  sentiment  and  original  genius. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  poetry  is  the  Proso- 

I  fopoeia^  or  personification,  which  ascribes  personal  qualities 
and  actions  to  inanimate  and  fictitious  beings.  'J 'he  genius 
of  our  language  enables  the  English  poet  to  gi\  e  the  best  ef- 

,  lect  to  this  figure,  as  the  genders  of  nouns  are  not  arbitrarily 
imposed,  but  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject.     Thus  the  poet  can  establish  the  most  strijting  dfe^ 
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tinction  between  verse  and  prose,  and  communicate  to  his 
descriptions  that  spirit  and  animation,  which  cannot  fail  to 
delight  every  reader  of  taste,  in  the  following  passages. 

Thus  Collins,  in  his  ode  on  Thomson,  who  was  buried  at  Richmond, 
in  a  train  of  imagery  at  once  beautiful  and  orig-inal,  declares,  that— 
*•  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest.'* 

Milton  thus  personihes  Wisdom, 
-"  Wisdom's  self 


Oft  seeis  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 
^      She  plmnes  her  feathers,  and  kts  groii:  her  wings. 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort, 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired." 

Paradise  Lost- 

And  Warton  describes  the  advance  of  Evening : 

**  While  Evening  veiPd  in  shadows  brown 
Puts  her  matron  mantle  on, 
And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-mown  hay  ; 
Then  Goddess  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet, 
As  slow  he  Kvinds  in  museful  mood, 
Near  the  rusli'd  marge  of  Cher  well's  flood." 

Warton's  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Summer. 

But  the  fullest  display  of  this  figure  occurs  in  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spenser,  which  abounds  in  the  continued  personifi- 
cation of  abstract  ideas. 

We  must  however  acknowledge,  that  it  is  chiefly  to  grave 
subjects — to  the  details  of  the  historian,  the  arguments  of  the 
politician  and  the  divine,  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  invention  of  the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet,  that  our 
expressions  are  best  adapted.  Our  language  has  energy  and 
copiousness;  but  it  accords  not  so  well  with  the  mirth  of  the 
gay,  or  the  pathos  of  the  distressed,  as  some  others.  In  de- 
scribing the  pleasantries  of  the  mind,  in  the  effusions  of  deli- 
cate humour,  and  the  trifling  levities  of  social  intercourse, 
the  French  possess  a  decided  advantage.  In  delineating  the 
tender  passions,  the  soothing  of  pity,  and  the  ardour  of  love, 
we  must  yield  the  superiority  to  the  softer  cadence  of  Italiau 
syllables. 

U.  Deffxts  or  the  English  Language. 

Although  it  is  natural  to  indulge  a  partiality  to  our  native 
language,  as  well  as  tQ  our  native  soil ;  yet  this  prepossession 
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ought  not  to  make  us  liliiul  to  the  defects  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  Me  shall  only  advert  to  the  principal  imper- 
fections of  the  language.  Alost  of  the  words,  except  such 
as  are  of  Roman  or  (ireclan  origin,  are  monosyllables  ter- 
minated by  consonants  ;  and  this  makes  our  pronunciation 
rugged  and  broken,  and  unlike  the  regular  and  easy  flow  of 
classic  phraseology.  Many  of  them  are  harsh  and  inharmo- 
nious ;  and  there  are  some  syllables,  which  can  scarcely  be 
pronounced  by  an  Italian  or  Frenchman,  whose  organs  of 
speech  are  habituated  to  softer  expressions.  "  It  is  to  the 
terminations  with  consonants  that  the  harshness  of  our  lan- 
guage mav  be  imputed.  The  melody  of  a  language  depends 
greatly  upon  its  vowel  terminations.  In  English  not  more 
than  a  dozen  common  words  end  in  a  :  about  two  dozen  end 
in  0,  In  y  we  have  no  less  than  4900  words,  about  an  eighth 
of  our  language;  our  words  amounting  to  about  35,000. 
Heron's  letters,  p.  24'7. 

The  want  of  different  terminations  in  verbs,  as  it  introdu- 
ces the  frequent  use  of  auxiliary  verbs,  too  frequently  obliges 
us  to  express  our  meaning  by  circumlocutions.  There  is  no 
distinction  in  the  persons  of  the  plural  number  of  verbs,  nor 
in  the  tenses  of  persons  of  the  passive  voice.  This  is  often- 
times the  cause  of  ambiguity ;  and  foreigners,  in  the  perusal 
of  our  books,  must  be  very  much  at  a  loss,  without  the 
closest  attention  to  the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of 
sentences,  to  understand  the  particular  sense  of  many  pas*- 
sages.  Our  accents  are  calculated  to  give  considerable  va- 
riety to  pronunciation ;  but  the  prevailing  mode  of  throwing 
them  back,  in  some  cases,  to  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  in 
a  great  degree  destroys  their  use  ,*  and  gives  an  indistinct, 
hurried,  and  almost  unintelligible  sound  to  the  other  sylla- 
bles, ^fcone  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  are  so 
strongly  marked  by  accents  as  our  own.  Their  peculiar  ad- 
vantage is  evident  in  poetry,  as  we  are  enabled  to  support 
the  varied  numbers  of  blank  verse ;  and  this  circumstance 
gives  us  a  decided  superiorit}^  over  the  French.  Zealoue  as 
some  authors  have  been  to  establish  the  excellence  of  Eng- 
lish with  respect  to  quantity,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  in  itself 
harmonious  and  musical,  we  must,  after  all  their  ingenious 
arguments,  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins  the 
regular  and  uniform  distinctions  of  long  and  short  syllables ; 
for  aUhough  there  are  many  of  our  words  which  we  can  af- 
firm to  be  long  or  short ;  yet  a  great  number  of  them  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  any  determinate  quantity.  Walton  on  Pope, 
Vol  I,  p.  305. 
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The  mode  of  spellhig  appears  to  have  been  in  former  times 
extremely  vague  and  unsettled.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  our  old  writers  the  same  word  spelt  differently,  even  in 
the  same  page.  Orthography  began  to  be  more  an  object  of 
attention,  and  was  rescued  from  its  great  uncertainty,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  cenlur}%  Yet  authors  of  considerable 
eminence  have  differed  much  from  each  other  in  their  modes 
of  spelling  some  particular  words,  and  have  adjusted  their 
practice  to  their  own  ideas  of  propriety.  This  has  given  a 
\'ery  stiff  and  pedantic  appearance  to  their  writings.  Nor 
has  the  influence  of  their  authority  had  any  effect  upon  the 
prevailing  customs,  or  rescued  them  from  die  imputation  of 
singularity  and  affectation.  Dr.  Lardner  was  desirous  of  re- 
viving the  old  mode  of  spelling  in  some  instances,  as  mgood- 
nesse^  forg-ivencsse,  &c.  Benson,  a  commentator  on  St.  Paul's 
(Epistles,  wrote  prceface^  prcefx^  prcevail^  proceckypersiiey  and 
I'Xplane^  like  Lardner.  Dr.  Middltton,  a  more  elegant  wri- 
ter, attempted  similar  innovations ;  and  Upton,  the  learned 
rommentator  on  Shakspeare,  tires  his  readers  by  the  repeti- 
tions of  the  word  fast  for  the  substantive  taste. 

Our  orthography  remained  in  this  fluctuating  state,  till  at 
length  what  was  the  general  wish,  what  many  had  attempted 
in  vain,  and  v/hat  seemed  to  require  the  united  t  fforts  of 
numbers,  v/as  accomplished  by  the  diligence  and  the  aciite- 
iiess  of  one  man.  "  Dr.  Johnson  published  his  Dictionary  ; 
and  as  the  weight  of  truth  and  reason  is  irresistible,  its  au- 
rhority  has  nearly  fixed  the  external  form  of  our  language, 
and  from  its  decisions  few  appeals  have  yet  been  made.  In- 
deed so  convenient  is  it  to  have  one  acknowledged  standard 
to  recur  to — so  much  preferable,  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
is  a  trifling  degree  of  irregularity  to  a  continual  change,  and 
fruitless  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  that  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  that  no  author  will  henceforth  on  slight  grounds 
be  tempted  to  innovate.  Dr.  Johnson  is  every  where  the 
declared  enemy  of  uimecessary  innovation.  I'he  principles 
on  which  he  founds  his  impiovements  are  the  stable  ones  of 
etymology  and  analogy  :  the  former  science  will  not  soon  be 
more  completely  understood  than  it  was  by  him  ;  and  if  in 
the  latter  a  few  steps  n^ay  have  been  made  beyond  the  limits 
©f  his  observation,  they  have  been  gained  onl}'  by  the  pursuit 
of  minute  researches,  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  of  his 
undertaking."  Nares's  Orthoepy,  p.  2G9. 

\i  is  the  opinion  of  this  learned  Lexicogrnpher,  that  as  we 
received  many  of  our  words  originally  of  fiiitin  derivation, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Krencli,  we  ought  to  follow  iIkj 
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latter  mode  of  spelling  in  preference  to  the  former.  Good 
as  this  general  rule  may  be  thought,  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, which  in  compliance  with  prevailing  custom  he  readily 
admits  himself.  "  The  rule  required  him  to  write  e-zzquirc. 
from  the  French  enquerir,  not  ?;zquire.  The  termination 
ill  our  is  one  of  tliose  which  has  created  much  dispute.  At 
preseiTt  the  practice  seems  to  favour  die  rejection  of  il  in  all 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Johnson  spells  authc?r 
i/vithout  a  final  u,  but  always  writes  hono2/r  and  favowr. 
Narcs,  p.  276. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  riilc^  that  the  most  judi- 
cious attention  that  can  be  paid  to  orthography,  must  neces- 
sarily consist  in  distinguishing  those  irregularities  which  are 
inherent  in  the  Ictngiuige  itself^  from  those  introduced  by  the 
capricious,  i\\{^.  fashionable^  and  the  ignorant. 

The  preceding  observations  have  chiefly  related  to  words 
considered  by  themselves.  It  may  be  proper,  in  the  next 
place  to  make  some  remarks  upon  our  composition,  or  the 
arrangement  and  connexion  of  words,  as  they  constittite  sen- 
tences. In  this  respect  all  modern  languages  fall  short  of 
the  ancient,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  roLWi  ness, 
harmony,  and  compass  of  period.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
by  having  different  genders  and  terminations  of  their  verbs 
and  nouns,  gave  a  precision  to  their  meaning,  which  enabled 
them  to  diversifv  the  order  of  construction,  in  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  modes,  w  Ithout  any  injury  to  the  general  sense.  Of  this 
advantage  our  language  is  in  a  great  degree  incapable,  by- 
reason  of  the  simplicity  of  its  structure.  It  will  indeed  ad- 
mit of  the  transposition  of  the  members  of  a  sentence ;  but 
the  transposition  of  words,  except  in  poetry,  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  its  genius.  Our  words  in  general  are  placed  in 
the  natural  order  of  construction ;  and  to  this  standard  we 
endeavour  to  reduce  both  our  literal  and  free  translations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  autliors  :  in  the  works  of  our  writers  we 
seek  in  vain  for  that  condenseness  of  ideas,  for  those  close 
and  connected  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  that  judicious  position 
of  the  principal  idea  in  the  most  advantageous  place,  which 
have  so  striking  an  effect  in  the  composition  of  the  classics* 

III.  Sir  T.  Browne — Dr.  Johnson — ^Mr.  Gibbon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  learned  languages,  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  has  introduced  many  words  of  Latin  origin  into 
the  conversation  and  the  writings  of  the  Engslih.     The  atten- 
tion paid  to  Italian  literature,  particularly  in  the  r<?ign  of 
/  O  2 
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Elizabeth,  contributed  to  increase  their  number.  In  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  we  find  mai^y  such  words ;  and  those, 
which  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  did  not 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  taking  immediately  from  the 
classics,  he  probably  borrowed  from  the  same  translations, 
which  furnished  many  of  his  plots,  speeches  and  characters.* 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  considered  the  too  free  admission  of 
this  strange  phraseology  as  an  object  of  occasional  censure, 
and  has  therefore  exposed  it  to  ridicule  with  great  effect  in 
the  ludicrous  characters  of  Holofemes  and  Pistol.  The 
dramatic  productions  of  Ben  Jonson,  his  contemporary,  are 
much  more  strongly  marked  by  these  exotic  conceits.  But 
of  all  our  writers  of  those  times  no  one  seems  to  have  been 
so  ambitious  of  the  ^tiff  and  pompous  decorations  of  latinised 
style,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  author  of  "  the  Yulg-ar 
Errors."  His  sentences  are  so  replete  with  words,  which 
-differ  only  from  Latin  in  their  terminations,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  first  place  in  the  school  of  pedantry.  It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  force  of  his  own  observation,  which  was 
levelled  against  those  who  indulged  in  this  practice,  recoils 
with  the  greatest  force  upon  himself.  "If  clegancie  still 
precedeth,  and  English  pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have 
of  late  observed  to  flow  from  many,  we  shall  widiin  few 
years  be  fain  to  learne  Latine  to  understand  English,  and  a 
work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either."  Preface  to  the 
Vulgar  Errors. 

The  affected  structure  of  his  style  is  apparent  even  from 
the  first  sentence  of  the  above  mentioned  work.  "  AVould 
truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with  Plato,  that  know- 
ledge were  but  remembnuice,  that  intellectual  acquisition 
were  but  reminiscential  evocation,  &c."  That  many  of  his 
words  may  be  translated  into  I^iatin  with  little  more  dian  a 
change  in  their  terminations,  the  following  passages  will 
show,  ''  Scintillations  are  not  the  acctnsion  of  the  air  upon 
the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather  the  inlhunmable 
effluences  discharged  from  the  bodies  collided."  '*  Ice  is 
figured  in  its  guttulous  desceut  from  tlie  air,  and  grows 
greater  or  lesser  according  unto  the  accresion  or  pluvious 
aggelation  about  the  mother  and  fundamentiJ  atoms  Uiereot.'^ 
P.  40,  41. 

There  is  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson 
formed  his  style  upon  ttic  model  ot  t?ir  T.  Browne.  He  has 
written  his  life ;  has  quoted  in  his  Dictionary  many  of  his 

•  For  a  very  curious  List  of  these  Transla^onsj  acQ  Farmcr'a  Essa^f 
on  Uic  learning  of  Shakspeare* 
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w  orJs,  unsupportt'd  b}'  any  other  authority ;  and  perhaps  in 
his  works  it  would  not  be  diffirult  to  trace  some  marks  of 
direct  imitation. 

lictwcen  tlie  opinions  and  the  ]-)ractice  of  Johnson  there  is ' 
a  striking  inconsistencv ;  for  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary, 
he  regrets  that  our  language  had  been  for  some  time  gradu- 
ally departing  from  its  ancient  IV'Utonic  character;  and  yet 
in  his  works,  particularly  in  the  Rambler,  he  promotes  this 
departure  in  the  most  studious  manner.  From  the  writer  of 
an  ICnglish  Dictionary  might  naturally  be  expected  a  close 
adherence  to  idiom  ;  and  that  he  would  mark  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction very  strongly  between  such  words  and  phrases  as 
were  unsuppoited  by  sufficient  authority,  and  such  as  had  been 
fully  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best  authors.  And  from 
a  writer,  whose  professed  purpose  it  was  to  recommend  the 
beauties  of  moral  truth  to  the  different  ranks  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  render  topics  of  criticism  intelligible  and  popu- 
lar, we  should  expect  few  modes  of  expression,  which  are 
pedantic  or  affected.  Mliether  we  consider  the  nature  of 
his  essays,  or  the  general  use  for  which  they  were  intended, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  such  subjects  call  for  peculiar  per- 
spicuity of  expression.  Johnson  seems  to  have  judged  the 
style  of  Addison  more  worthy  of  praise,  than  proper  for  his 
imitation.-*  Our  literature  indeed  dates  a  new  era  from  the 
publication  of  his  v/orks  :  and  some  of  the  w^ords  he  uses,  if 
they  were  not  of  his  own  coining,  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  former  writers.f  *  By  endeavouring  to  avoid  low  and  fa- 
miliar expressions,  he  is  frequently  lofty  and  turgid ;  and  tO 
a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  must 
sometimes  be  wholly  unintelligible.  His  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression, involution  of  periods,  frequent  use  of  the  substan- 
tive instead  of  the  adjective,  and  stated  introduction  of  triads, 
are  peculiarities,  if  not  innovations,  which  have  drawn  after 
him  a  train  of  imitators.  Some, of  them  are  indeed  entitled 
to  praise  on  account  of  their  possessing  sufficient  judgment 
to  keep  their  style  in  constantsubserviency  to  their  thoughts; 

*'  "  Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  style  which  is  familiar  but  not 
coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  volumes  of  Addison."     **  Life  of  Addison  " 

f  I  allude  to  such  words  as  Resuscitation^  orbity,  fatuity ,  ditaricate, 
asinine,  narcotic^  vulnerary,  empimnnaiicy  oOtund,  disruption,  crematian, 
fiortituliure,  germination,  decussation,  exiinious,  &c. 

Where  did  T.  Warton  find  such  words  as  doctor ated,  fugacious ;  or 
Boling-broke  such  as  incumberinent,  martyrised,  eucharisty,  connexity,  pla- 
ionician,  stoician  ;  or  Shaftesbury  such  compoimds  a.s  telf-end,  self-passion, 
ioine-dialect,  and  fnirro^r-writin^ ;  or  Artliur  Young  his  expressive  term 
,^cviitnat€d  ? 
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and  others  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by  the  kidi- 
crous  association  of  pompous  words  with  feeble  and  trite 
ideas. 

If  our  subject  required  us  to  weigh  the  general  merits  of 
this  celebrated  author,  as  well  as  to  remark  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  we  should  readily  concur  in  the  commendation 
bestowed  upon  his  transcendent  abilities,  and  acknowledge, 
that  the  energy  of  his  language  was  oftentimes  a  sufficient 
apology  for  his  elaborate  pomp  ;  and  that  our  censure  must  in 
some  degree  abate  its  severity,  when  we  consider  the  force 
and  the  discrimination  of  his  terms,  t^e  correctness,  variety, 
and  splendor  of  his  imagery,  the  power  of  his  understanding, 
his  love  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  his  zeal  for  their  pi^^mo- 
tion,  so  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  different  characters 
he  sustained  in  the  literary  world  as  a  moralist,  a  philologist, 
and  a  critic. 

In  the  course  of  our  remarks  upon  this  subject,  Gibbon, 
the  historian  of  "the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
claims  some  share  of  our  attention.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  the  public,  and  particularly  for  the  younger  part  of  his 
readers,  considering  the  great  popularity  of  his  works,  that 
he  has  concealed  the  poison  of  infidelity  under  a  honied 
sweetness  of  stvle.  Skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  declamation, 
and  studious  to  please  and  to  amuse  us  at  the  expense  of 
correctness  of  taste,  he  has  confounded  the  diction  of  a  poet 
with  that  of  an  historian.  And  his  arrangement  of  sentences 
is  frequently  so  much  alike,  and  they  are  formed  in  so 
mechanical  a  manner,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
according  to  one  particular  rule.  Altliough  many  of  his 
characters  are  fmely  drawn,  and  many  of  iiis  descriptions  are 
lively  and  beautiful ;  yet  his  verboseness  frequently  fatigues 
the  attention,  and  his  obscurity  perplexes  it.  He  endeavours, 
and  often  with  unsuccessful  pains,  to  give  dignity  to  trifles, 
and  to  adoni  every  subject,  whether  tri\ial  or  important, 
with  the  flowery  ornaments  of  description.  In  various  in- 
stances he  must  offend  the  judgment  of  those  who  wish  to 
sec  the  diff'erent  kinds  of  composition  confined  within  their 
due  limits,  and  more  particularly  expect,  tliat  an  historian 
should  not  depart,  either  in  point  of  dignity  of  character,  or 
propriety  of  expression,  from  the  rules  of  correct  composition. 
A  careful  reader  of  Gibbon  will  observe,  that  his  affectation 
oftentimes  renders  his  meaning  very  obscure ;  that  he  deviates 
from  the  genius  of  our  language  by  the  frequent  transposition 
of  the  members  of  his  sentences,  and  by  using  words  in  new  I 
and  unauthorised  senses ;  by  borrowing  French  ornaments 
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It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  much  the  Scotch  writel-s 
Jiavc  c(intrihiitc(l  to  tlic  value  and  tlie  importance  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  wirious  deiiartnunts  of  Fcn-.ti-}',  Criticism,  His- 
tory, Philosoph)',  and  Science,  they  have  exerted  themselves 
with  no  less  diligence  than  talents.  We  should  deservedly 
he  regarded  as  too  fastidious  and  rigid,  if  we  were  to  criticise 
their  mode  of  expression  with  too  much  severity.  AV'e  may 
however  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  their  first  publications 
are  often  marked  by  those  Scotticisms,  or  national  peculiar- 
ities, which  are  in  succeeding  editions  expunged.  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Blair,  by  careful  revisions  have  refined  and 
polished  their  works,  which  have  very  high  pretensions  to 
occupy  a  place  next  to  that  of  the  English  classics. 

AVe  are  the  more  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
.Tohnson  and  Gibbon  on  account  of  their  great  reputation. 
We  ought  not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  names; 
and  as  we  are  ready  to  give  due  praise  to  their  beauties,  it 
cannot  fairly  be  required  that  we  should  palliate,  or  conceal 
their  defects. 

If  writers  will  contribute  to  make  our  language  unnecessa- 
rily more  parti-coloured  and  motley  than  it  was  before ;  if 
they  deliberately  add  to  its  corruptions,  and  hasten  its  decline, 
they  are  just  objects  of  censure ;  and  unless  their  deviations 
from  its  idiom  be  remarked  and  avoided,  how  can  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  pure  and  a  vitiated  style  be  preserved  ? 
Without  attention  to  some  rules,  without  a  proper  discrimi-' 
nation  between  bad  and  good  models,  the  language  will  de- 
generate, and  the  sterling  ore  of  the  English  tongue  will 
knally  lose  its  value,  its  weight,  and  its  lustre,  by  being  mixed 
with  foreign  words  and  idioms,  and  the  alloy  of  learned 
affectation. 


THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 
CILIPTEU  III. 

OUR  language  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  with  a 
view  to  its  grammatical  propriety,  but  as  a  subject  of  taste. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  of  those  who  have  been  led 
astray  by  affectation  and  fidse  refinement,  and  to  form  a 
proper  opinion  of  its  genuine  idiom,  it  is  necessary  to  peruse 
the  works  of  the  best  and  most  approved  writers. 

In  the  various  departments  of  religion,  history,  poetry,  and 
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general  literature,  we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  some  wri- 
ters of  the  purest  English — ^but  without  any  wish  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those,  whom  the  limited  nature  of  our 
work,  and  not  an  insensibility  or  an  ignorance  of  their  merit, 
may  m^ke  it  necessary  for  us  to  omit. 

liCt  the  reader  commence  his  studies  with  those  who  were 
most  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  lan- 
guage began  to  be  refined  from  its  original  roughness,  as- 
sumed a  fuller  form,  and  was  marked  by  more  distinct  fea- 
tures ;  and  let  him  pursue  his  progress  down  to  the  present 
times.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  deterred  from  this  design  by  an 
apprehension,  that  he  will  find  the  old  authors  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  rude  and  uncouth  antiquity  ;  for  he  will  make  the 
pleasing  discover}',  that  the  language  of  his  forefathers  differs 
little  from  his  own,  in  point  of  structure  and  formation,  and 
the  general  meaning  of  words. 

The  Substance  of  a  language  remains  for  ages  unaltered, 
however  the  influx  of  new  customs,  and  the  inventions  or  the 
improvements  of  arts,  may  occasion  some  addition  to  its 
terms,  and  some  change  in  its  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
Shakspeare  will  of  course  attract  his  early  attention  ;  and  he 
will  find  in  his  incomparable  dramas  such  an  accommodation 
of  style  to  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  rough  and  the  polished, 
the  heroic  and  the  vulgar  characters  of  his  plays,  as  shows 
that  our  language  was  sufficiently  strong  and  copious  to  be 
a  proper  vehicle  for  the  conceptions  of  his  vast  and  wonderful 
genius.  The  works  of  Speed,  Ascham,  Raleigh,  Clarendon, 
and  Temple,  are  highly  to  be  valued  for  the  vigour  and 
compass  of  their  diction,  as  well  as  the  display  of  extensive 
knowledge  and  eminent  abilities.  'J'he  common  translation 
of  the  Bible,  exclusive  of  the  important  nature  of  its  contents, 
deserves  great  attention.  The  nature  and  compass  of  its 
phraseology  are  such,  as  prove  no  less  the  powers  of  the 
language,  than  the  correct  judgment  of  the  translators.  The 
words  are  for  the  most  part  elegant  and  expressive,  and  con- 
vey the  sublime  ideas  of  the  original,  without  coarseness  or 
familiarity  on  the  one  hand,  or  pedantry  and  aff*.  elation  on  the 
other.  The  manly  and  dignlfK-d  prose,  and  the  rich  and 
sublime  poetry  of  ^1  ikon,  far  from  being  degraded  or  fettered, 
are  exalted  and  adorned  by  their  style ;  and  it  was  his  pecu- 
liar glory,  to  ajiply  with  consuiuniate  taste  and  skill  the  flow- 
ing and  unshackled  periods  of  blank  verse,  to  the  majesty  of 
an  epic  poem,  nie  increasing  tribute  of  praise  has  in  every 
age  subsequent  to  his  own  been  paid  to  the  stores  of  his  vast 
erudition,  ;uul  the  flights  of  his  tr4uscendent  genius.. 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  tlu*  reader  will  find  no  author 
more  worthy  of  his  attention  than  l>arrow,  whose  periods 
are  so  full  and  exul)erant,  as  to  give  no  inadequate  represen- 
tation of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  He  exhausts  every  subject 
>vhich  he  undertakes  to  discuss,  leaving  notlnng  but  admi- 
ration of  the  boundless  fertility  of  his  mind,  to  the  writers 
iffho  follow  him  upon  the  same  topics.  They  display  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  cnerg)^  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
employed  upon  the  most  important  subjects  of  morality  and 
religion. 

The  great  Locke,  in  a  plain  and  severe  style,  well  adapted 
to  the  pl^losophical  precision  of  his  researches,  unravelled 
the  intricacies  of  the  most  interesting  branch  of  philosophy 
by  tracing  ideas  to  their  source,  and  developing  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  In  the  illustrious  reign  of  Anne,  when  Britain 
reached  a  degree  of  glory  in  literature  and  arts,  which  might 
be  put  in  competition  with  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  Augustus; 
Swift  in  clear  and  familiar  diction,  unaided  by  flowery  or- 
naments, expressed  the  dictates  of  a  strong  understanding, 
and  lively  invention.  Addison,  the  accomplished  scholar, 
the  refined  critic,  and  the  enlightened  moralist,  like  another 
Socrates,  brought  moral  philosophy  from  the  schools,  arrayed 
her  in  the  most  engaging  dress,  and  called  the  attention  of 
his  countiymen  to  taste  and  to  virtue,  in  his  elegant  and  en- 
tertaining essa\'s.  The  prefaces  of  Urj'den  are  marked  by 
the  ease  and  the  vivacit}'  of  genius ;  and  there  is  a  facility  in 
his  rhymes,  and  a  peculiar  vigour  in  his  poetry,  which  ren- 
der him  justly  the  boast  of  our  country.  Pope  composed 
his  prefaces  and  letters  with  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of 
style  ;  and  his  poems  present  the  finest  specimens  of  exqui- 
site judgment,  adorned  by  the  most  harmonious  and  polished 
versification. 

T'he  works  of  Melmoth,  particularly  his  letters  and  trans- 
lations of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  are  remarkable  for  smoothness 
and  elegance  of  composition.  The  Lectures  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  illustrate  the  principles  of  his  delightful  art,  in  a 
manner  no  less  creditable  to  him  as  a  fine  writer,  than  as  an 
eminent  painter,  and  connoisseur.  The  sacred  discourses  of 
the  amiable  Home  recommend  the  duties  of  that  holy  reli- 
gion, of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  in  a  sAveet  and 
lively  style.  The  manly  vigour  of  Bishop  Watson  diffuses 
its  animation  through  all  his  works,  whether  philosophical, 
controversial,  or  religious.  And  where  can  we  find  compo- 
sitions, which  unite  the  politeness  of  the  gentleman  with  the 
attainments  of  the  scholar,  blended  in  juster  proportions, 
than  in  the  Polymetb  of  Spence,  the  Athenian  Letters,  the 
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Diidogues   of  Ix)rd  Littleton  and  Bishop  llurd/and  the 
papers  of  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Observer  ? 

Thtise  are  some  of  the  principal  sources,  from  v/hich  may- 
be derived  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  purity,  the  strength, 
and  the  copiousness  of  the  English  language.  Such  are  the 
examples  by  which  our  style  ought  to  be  regulated.  Li  them 
may  be  remarked  the  idiomatic  structure  of  sentences,  and 
the  proper  arrangements  of  their  parts.  They  present  spe- 
cimens of  purity  without  stiffness,  and  elegance  without  af- 
fectation j  they  are  free  both  from  pomp  and  vulgarity  of 
diction,  and  their  authors  have  the  happy  art  of  pleasing  our 
taste,  while  they  improve  our  understandings,  and  confirm 
our  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  the  course  of  this  perusal  it  will  be  found,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  great  controversies  upon  religion,  politics,  and 
philosophy,  began  to  subside  since  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  niceties  of 
grammar  and  criticism  :  and  coarse  and  barbarous  phraseol- 
ogy has  been  gradually  polished  into  propriety  and  elegance. 

As  the  practice  of  writing  for  pui)lic  inspection  has  been 
much  improved  since  the  period  above  mentioned  a  remark- 
able change  has  taken  place.  The  long  parenthesis,  which 
so  frequently  occurs  in  the  elder  writers,  to  the  great  em- 
barrassment and  perplexity  of  their  meaning,  has  fidlen  much 
into  disuse.  It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Johnson.  Authors  have  shortened 
their  sentences,  which,  in  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  extended  to  an  excessive  length  :  and  they  have  stated 
their  thoughts  to  much  more  advantage  by  separating  them 
from  each  other,  and  expressing  them  with  greater  distinct- 
ness. Whether  this  circumstance  may  not  argue  a  want  of 
fertility  of  ideas,  and  a  tardiness  of  conception,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire.  I'he  custom  of  writing  in  short  sen- 
tences must  be  allowed  to  detract  from  roundness  of  period, 
and  dignity  of  composition  :  but  it  certainly  contributes  so 
materially  to  perspicuity,  which  is  the  prime  excellence  of 
style,  that  it  cannot  fall  to  make  every  reader  satisfied  witk 
the  change. 

I.  Conversation  and  Pronunciation. 

Our  rcm:uks  have  been  generally  applied  to  the  English, 
considered  as  a  written  huiguage  :  but  books  have  a  much 
more  extensive  use  than  merely  to  regulate  the  practice  ot 
writers  ;  for  they  are  calculated  to  correct  the  errors  of  con- 
versation, and  communicate  both  accuracy  and  purity  to 
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social  intercourse.  There  will  always  be  less  variation  of 
speech  prevailing  among  the  natives  of  difl'erent  provinces, 
and  less  vulgarity  of  dialect,  in  proportion  as  well  written 
books  are  circulated  and  perused.  But  the  standard  of  the 
language  ought  always  to  continue  the  same ;  it  should  con- 
sist in  a  compliance  with  general  rules,  and  the  practice  of 
the  polished  ranks  of  society.  Such  regulations  at  once  rescue 
it  from  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  establish  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  commercial  idiom,  professional 
phraseologj',  vulgarity,  ignorance  and  pedantry. 

The  correct  speaker  rejects  local  and  provincial  forms  of 
expression,  for  those  which  are  general.  He  converses  nei- 
ther in  the  dialect  of  Somersetshire,  nor  of  Norfolk  ;  but  in 
that  elegant  phraseology  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  best  company.  He  neither  countenances  by  his  appro- 
bation, nor  authorises  by  his  practice,  new  fashioned  phrases, 
or  upstart  words,  that  have  only  novelty  to  recommend  them  ; 
whether  they  are  introduced  by  the  great  or  the  vulgar,  the? 
learned  or  the  ignorant.  Upon  these  occasions  a  good  taste 
will  prove  the  surest  guide.  He  conforms  to  idiom  and 
analogy ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  confesses  his  obliga- 
tions to  learned  men  for  their  labours  in  attempting  to  reduce 
his  native  language  to  a  fixed  standard,  he  forgets  not,  what 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  an  Englishman  ever  to  recollect, 
that  the  "  pure  wells  of  English  undefiled"  are  supplied  by 
a  Teutonic  source ;  and  that  the  genius  of  the  British  lan- 
guage disdains  to  be  encroached  upon  by  arbitrary  and 
foreign  innovations. 

I'hose  who  write  only  for  the  present  times  labour  to  adorn 
their  style  with  modish  phrases.  A  popular  s])eaker,  and  par- 
ticularly a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  enjoys  a  kind 
of  privilege  to  coin  as  many  words  as  he  pleases ;  and  they 
no  sooner  receive  the  sanction  of  his  authoritv  than  they  in- 
trude upon  us  from  every  quarter  in  letters,  plays,  and  pe- 
riodical jniblications.  But  such  words  resemble  the  flies  that 
are  seen  sporting  in  the  sun  only  for  a  day,  and  afterwards 
appear  no  more.  The  people  of  fashion,  ever  fickle  and  fond 
of  novelty,  are  as  prompt  to  reject  as  they  were  to  adopt 
them  ;  and  they  seldom  long  survive  the  occasion  that  gave 
them  birth. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  ftrst  by  whom  the  new  aretry'd. 
Nor  yet  the  lust  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

3'ope*s  Essay  on  Criticism. 

VOL.  1.  H 
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"We  cannot  forbear  to  join  in  the  complaint  which  foreigners 
make,  that  our  pronunciation  is  much  at  variance  with  our 
orthography.  The  practice  of  the  court  and  the  stage  has 
multiplied  these  variations,  which  have  been  too  eagerly 
adopted  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  Agreeableness  of 
sound  is  often  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  practice ;  but  in 
many  words  two  consonants  are  pronounced  instead  of  one, 
which  surely  cannot  give  additional  melody  to  a  word :  ^  the 
irregularities  in  our  language  are  sufficiently  numerous,  with- 
out making  this  addition  to  them.  Fortunately  indeed,  the 
people  at  large  are  not  influenced  by  the  changes  of  fashion, 
but  long  adhere  to  established  and  ancient  usages  ;  and  there- 
fore among  them  we  must  look  for  that  uniformity  of  writing 
and  speaking,  which  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  too 
frequently  sacrifice  to  caprice,  and  a  love  of  distinction  and 
uovelty. 

We  here  conclude  our  observ-ations  on  a  language,  which 
by  the  commerce,  the  conquests,  and  the  colonies  of  the  En- 
glish, is  at  present  well  known  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Its  reputation  seems  to  increase  more  and  more,  as  it  is  of 
late  years  become  the  favourite  study  of  all  those  foreigners 
who  wish  to  complete  a  liberal  education.  And  indeed  it 
may  be  said,  without  partiality  or  exaggeration,  to  merit  their 
particular  attention;  since  it  contains  some  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  the  veliicle  of  such  in- 
tellectual vigour,  such  energy  of  thought,  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation, depth  of  erudition,  and  research  of  philosophy,  as  ciui 
with  difficulty  be  equalled  in  any  other  nation. 

The  prevalence  and  flourishing  state  of  our  language  de- 
pend not  solely  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe.  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
it  is  cultivated  with  diligence.  Our  extensive  and  still  in- 
creasing settlements  in  the  East  Indies  promise  to  insure  its 
preservation,  and  open  a  spacious  field  for  its  wider  diffusion. 
The  United  States  of  iVmerica  cannot  fail  to  perpetuate  the 
language  of  their  parent  country  ;  and  the  spirit  of  literary 
and  scientific  investigation,  wliich  is  rising  among  diem,  will 
conduce  to  this  end  ;  since  it  will  encourage  the  study  of  those 
celebrated  productions,  from  whicli  the  Anuricans  have  gain- 
ed their  knowledge  of  the  best  system  of  legislation,  and  their 
most  correct  principles  of  libert}'. 

"When  we  consider  the  uncertainty  and  the  fluctuating  na- 
ture of  cjl  human  aflairs,  and  particularly  the  great  mutabili- 

•  A»  in  tlie  modish  pronunciation  o( naturct  tuficrior,  education^  insupera' 
b'te,  &c  SiC. 
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tv  of  language,  we  cannot  help  giving  way  to  the  melancholy 
reflection,  that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  English,  which 
at  present  appears  so  durable  and  permanent,  as  the  standard 
of  conversation  and  writing,  will  become  obsolete.  The  capri- 
ces of  fashion,  the  wide  extent  of  our  commerce,the  general  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  and  more  particularly  the  pre- 
dominant influence  ©f  the  French  language,  may  produce 
great  changes  ;  and  Hume  and  .lohnson,  Pope  and  Goldsmith, 
nia}'  become  what  Speed  and  Ascham,  Chaucer  and  Phaer, 
are  at  present.  For  the  honour,  however,  both  of  true  taste 
and  the  good  sense  of  mankind,  we  may  presume  to  expect, 
that  the  volumes  of  English  literature  and  science  will  not 
sink  into  oblivion  ; — but  that  the  language,  in  which  they  are 
written,  celebrated  for  the  choicest  productions,  and  ranked 
with  the  classical  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  be  reserv- 
ed for  general  improvement  and  pleasure,  and  will  convey 
the  works  of  genius,  learning,  and  philosophy,  to  the  most 
distant  ages  and  generations.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

A  KNOAVLEDGE  of  this  language  introduced  U3  to 
many  of  those  works,  which  are  deservedly  classed  among 
the  most  elegant  productions  of  the  human  mind,  and  are 
considered  as  some  of  the  most  correct  models  of  literary 
excellence.  If  we  estimate  its  comparative  value  and  im- 
portance, it  claims  a  place  immediately  after  our  own  tongue  ; 
as  not  only  the  Roman  writers  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of 
their  genius,  but  it  has  been  distinguished  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  by  the  productions  of  many  eminent  authors. 

The  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  this  language  will  be 
more  immediately  apparent,  if  vv^e  consider  how  much  our 
own  is  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  terms  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  for  most  of  our  polysyllables.  Without  the 
aid,  indeed,  of  the  words  which  it  supplies,  it  is  not  only 
difficult  to  understand  our  older  xluthors,  but  to  write   or 

•Perhaps  it  would  dispel  the  melancholy  reflections  and  forebodings  of 
the  reverend  author  if  he  knew  that  the  English  language  is  spoken 
abroad  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  written  language  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  earth  than  any  lan- 
guage ancient  or  modern.  Of  all  living  languages  the  English  promises 
to  be  the  most  general.    Editor. 
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speak  even  a  sentence  of  elegant  English ;  so  thr.t  when  a 
scholar  is  engaged  in  studying  the  Latin,  he  is  in  fjict  making 
himself  a  more  perfect  master  of  his  own  language.  It  is 
equally  useful,  if  he  wishes  to  acquire  the  French,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Spanish,  as  it  constitutes  so  material  a  part 
of  those  elegant  tongues.  It  is  the  prolific  mother  of  many 
children  j  and  whatever  difference  may  prevail  among  them 
with  respect  to  the  various  countries,  in  which  they  are  set- 
tled, or  the  foreign  alliances  they  have  formed,  they  discover 
the  parent  from  which  they  sprung,  by  the  most  striking  si- 
milarity of  features.^ 

Considered  with  respect  to  its  origin^  the  Latin  language 
derived  many  words  from  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  :  it  is 
however,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  ancient  branch  of  the 
Greek,  and  is  chiefly  formed  from  the  Doric  and  Eolic  dia- 
lects. A  colony  of  Arcadians  under  Enotriis  are  said  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Italy  man}^  centuries  before  the 
Trojan  war.  As  it  was  separated  from  the  mother  tongue 
at  so  very  early  a  period,  it  was  deficient  in  that  melody  and 
sweetness  which  the  other  dialects  acquired,  when  Greek  af- 
terwards reached  its  greatest  perfection. 

Not  only  innumerable  terms,  but  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
Roman  letters,  prove  the  origin  of  the  language  to  have  been 
Grecian.  From  the  same  source  it  derived  progressive  im- 
provements. The  first  liatin  poets,  Pacuvius,  Ennius,  and 
Ilautus,  modelled  their  works  upon  the  Grecian  plan,  as  is 
particularly  evident  from  their  frequent  use  of  compound 
words.  As  soon  as  the  art  of  public  speaking  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  Rome,  the  Greek  language,  which  contained 
some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  eloquence,  became  a  iavourite 
object  of  pursuit ;  and  Athens  was  frequented  by  the  Roman 
youth  of  fortune  and  family,as  the  best  and  most  approved  semi- 
nary of  education.  The  attention  which  was  paid  to  the 
productions  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  when  advancing  to- 
wards refinement,  sufficiently  marks  the  high  estimation  in 
Avhich  their  literature  was  held.  Cato,  the  celebrated  Censor, 
at  a  late  period  of  life  learned  the  elenu'nts  of  that  language  ; 
and  Poinpey,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  respect  to  a  Greek 
philosoj)lier,  lowered  his  consular  fasces  to  Posidonius  the 
,soj)hist,  whom  he  visited  in  his  school  at  Rhodes.  Greece 
was  to  Rome,  what  Egypt  had  been  in  more  remote  times 
to  Cireece,  tlie  fruitful  parent  of  her  literature  and  arts. 

Tile  Latin  yields  the  superiority  to  the  Greek  language, 
•not  only  with  regard  to  melody  of  sound,  but  compass  of 

*  This  observation  ui.tilus  to  the  Spanish  and  iLilian  Imiguages. 
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expression.  It  has  no  dual  number,  and  has  only  one  tense 
to  denote  tlie  past  perfect,  which  does  not  express  whether 
the  action  still  continues  to  be  carried  on  :  but  the  Greek 
can  express  this  equally  by  the  preterperfect,  and  the  aorist. 
The  T-iatin  has  not  a  past  participle  active  :  w^hereas  in  Greek 
there  are  two,  namely,  the  participle  of  aorist,  and  the  pre- 
terperfect. It  wants  likewise  a  present  participle  passive, 
which  reduces  writers  to  great  inconvenience,  and  occasions 
much  aukwardness  and  uncertainty  of  expression.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  a  middle  voice,  and  an  optative  mood,  marked  by 
a  peculiar  termination,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  subjunc- 
ti\e. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisf^ictory  reason  why  the  Romans 
did  not,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  introduce  the  article  into 
their  language.  This  is  one  of  its  striking  defects.  The 
importance  of  the  article  in  fixing  the  meaning  of  a  word  to 
a  precise  idea  will  appear  from  the  following,  or  any  similar 
instance.  Suppose  in  I^atin  the  words  Filius  Regis  to  occur 
in  any  author :  Do  they  mean  a  son  of  a  King,  the  son  of 
a  King,  or  the  son  of  the  King  ?  each  of  which  expressions 
conveys  a  very  different  idea.  The  exact  sense  of  Filius 
Regis  must  entirely  depend  upon  the  context;  as  the  expres- 
sion is  in  itself  vague  and  indefinite.  The  modern  languages 
of  Kurope  have  the  advantage  over  the  Latin  in  this  part  of 
speech,  however  inferior  they  may  be  to  it  in  other  respects. 

In  the  different  inflections  and  terminations  of  words,  as 
well  as  in  the  delicate  and  pleasing  denominations  of  objects 
by  diminutives,  Greek  and  liatin  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  each  other.  The  Latin  possesses  the  advantage  of  com- 
pound words,  but  in  a  degree  that  will  hardly  admit  of  com- 
parison with  the  Greek.  It  is  equally  happy  in  denoting  by 
particular  verbs  the  frequent  repetition  or  commencement 
of  actions  ;  and  it  is  more  accurate  in  its  power  of  expressing 
certain  modifications  of  time  by  gerunds  and  supines. 

With  respect  to  composition,  the  productions  of  the  Latin 
classics  are  ranked  next  in  order  of  excellence  to  those  of  the 
Greek.  The  polished  writers  of  Rome,  disdaining  to  follow 
the  plain  and  inartificial  manner  of  their  older  authors,  imi- 
tated the  varied  pauses  and  harmonious  flow  of  Grecian  pe- 
riods. The  choice  of  arrangement  allowed  them  by  the 
happy  genius  of  their  language,  produced  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  familiar  and  the  former  style.  In  his 
Kpistles  and  Satires,  Horace  is  careless  and  easy:  in  his  Odes 
he  indulges  in  more  flowing  and  more  complex  periods. 
Cicero  in  his  letters  is  loose  and  negligent  j   but  in  many  of 
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his  Orations  and  philosophical  works,  he  is  more  exact  in 
his  construction  of  words,  and  more  studiously  correct. 

In  one  kind  of  arrangement  the  Romans  were  inferior  to 
their  great  masters,  as  they  so  frequently  terminated  their 
sentences  with  verbs.  This  practice  sometimes  runs  through 
sevend  sentences  together,  with  no  small  degree  of  tiresome 
unifonriity ;  as  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  history 
of  Livy,  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  Commentaries  of 
Ciesar.  In  defence  however  of  this  custom  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  as  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  frequently  the 
most  emphatic  idea,  it  might  be  thought  most  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  their  composition,  to  place  it  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  keeping  up  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  or  reader. 

From  considering  the  beauties  of  composition  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  works  of  the  classic  authors,  we  must  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  unfavourable  light,  in  which  they  appear  when 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  tj-anslations.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  the  vanity,  the  negligence,  or  the  ignorance  of  the 
translator;  and  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  his  fastidiousness, 
or  his  want  of  taste.  The  sense  of  an  original  work  may  be 
debased  by  servile  fidelity  of  version,  or  enervated  by  unre- 
strained freedom  of  expression ;  it  maj'  be  dilated  into  a 
commentary,  or  compressed  into  an  abridgment. 

Sometimes  a  translator  flatters  himself  he  can  improve 
upon  his  original,  as  is  attempted  in  the  following  instance. 
Virgil  describes  V  enus  after  her  appearance  to  ^I^^neas  as 
tisiting  I'aphos  : 

— — ••  Ubi  tcmplum  illi,  centtimque  Siibjco  ' 
Thure  calent  uiie,  scrtisque  rccenlilnis  hulant." 

For  which  a  French  translator  substitutes  these  lines : 

Dan  ce  Temple  on  toujours quelque  amant  irritct 
Accune  Jans  nejt  I'.ru.v  (/ueU/tiejcune  bcniiti-.^* 

Because  he  tliinks  this  description  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  Temple  of  \  enus  than  that  given  by  Virgil,  which  he 
says  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  IVmples  of  other  Deities. 
Uad  he  undei-stood  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  known  that 
as  blood  was  never  shed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Paphian  god- 
dess, its  pvcxd'uir  ornaments  were  garlands  o^f  flowers,  he 
might  have  sjjared  himself  the  pains  of  endeavouring  to  i;«- 
prove  upon  V  irgil.  Oryden  has  sometimes  taken  the  liberty 
of  subbtituticg  one  image  for  another  in  his  Trj^nsh^tion  of 
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Yirgil,  but  with  singular  propriety  and  spirit.     Take  for  in- 
stance the  bcautiiul  apostrophe  to  JNisus  and  EuryaUis  : 

O  liappy  friends  !  for  if  my  verse  can  g'ivc 
Immortiil  liiV-,  your  fanir  shall  ever  live, 

Fix\l  as  ihf  CitpiU/l's  toumlalion  lies, 

And  spread  v: he rv^cr  the  Roman  Eagle  flies »* 

"  Drydcn  saw  that  closeness  best  preserved  an  Author's 
sense,  and  that  freedom  best  exhibited  his  spirit.  He  there- 
fore will  deserve  the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  repre- 
sentation at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who  can  convey  the 
same  thoughts  with  the  same  graces,  and  who,  when  he 
translates,  changes  nothing  but  the  language."  Johnson's 
Idler,  No.  69. 

But  after  all,  may  we  not  applv  to  translations,  the  remark 
made  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  a  person  who  prided  himself 
upon  imitating  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  ?  /  prefer  the 
mg'htin^ale  herself. 

The  defects  and  difficulties  of  the  translator  are  increased 
by  the  inferiority  of  his  language.  The  classics  are  charac- 
terised by  a  native  elegance  and  dignity  of  thought,  a  pecu- 
liar precision  of  style,  a  copious  flow  of  period,  and  a  regular 
construction  of  sentence  ;  in  addition  to  which  their  poetical 
works  are  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  numbers,  and  the 
various  beauties  of  metrical  versification.  The  modern  lan- 
guages possess  some  of  these  beauties  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, and  of  Others  they  are  totally  destitute.  If  therefore 
the  flowers  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  which  bloom  in  the 
fields  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  be  transplanted  into  a  less  genial 
soil,  and  a  colder  climate,  their  vigour  declines,  and  they 
lose  the  brightness  of  their  colours,  and  the  richness  of  their 
fragrance. 

The  fragments  of  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  tables,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  of  the  Latin  language,  during  the  early  times  of 
the  republic.  Two  of  the  first  historians  of  Home  composed 
their  works  in  Greek  :  and  even  Brutus  the  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  wrote  his  epistles  in  the  same  language.  That  great 
orator  wrote  a  Greek  commentary  on  his  own  consulship ; 
and  his  friend  Atticus  produced  a  similar  work  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  Latin  was  not  only  for  a  considerable  time 
an  unpolished,  but  a  defective  language.     Its  poverty  of  ex- 

•  •*  Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possint ! 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memorl  vos  cximet  aevo, 
Dum  domis  ^iiex  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imPcriutnQiie  Fater  Roinanua  hahebitV 
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presslon  was  a  subject  of  complaint,  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
be  regularly  studied.    Cicero  and  liucretius  were  sensible  of 
the  want  of  terms  adapted  to  Philosophical  topics.    Even  the 
names  of  physics,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric,  were  unknown  be- 
fore the  former  of  these  authors  introduced  them  into  his 
works  ;  and  the  latter  laments  that  his  native  tongue  was  not 
calculated  to  communicate,  with  adequate  strength  and  copi- 
ousness of  expression,  the  wonders  and  the  beauties  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy.    Its  defects  were  not  so  great,  when  applied 
to  subjects  more  congenial  to  the  manners  of  the  Romans. 
From  their  constant  occupations  in  domestic  and  foreign 
wars  for  many  centuries,  their  language  took  a  deep  and  pe- 
culiar tincture,  and  the  marks  of  it  were  evident  from  many 
modes  of  expression.     Virtus,  for  instance,  denotes  virtue  as 
well  as  courage  ;  Excrcitih,  which  signifies  an  army,  conveys  ' 
likewise  in  its  original  import  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  cor- 
poreal exercise ;  Imperator  originally  appropriated  to  a  gcne- 
nil,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  supreme  civil  magistrate 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  term  Host'is,  which  was  employed  in 
contradistinction  to  a  native  of  Rome,  in  its  primary  meaning 
denoted  a  stranger.     Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i,  c.   12.    The 
Roman  gendemen  were  denominated  Eqmtes,  w^hich  had  a 
reference,  to  the  military  service  performed  on  horseback  by 
persons  of  their  quality,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  commou- 
wealth,  ^v'hen  a  soldier' and  a  citizen  were  the  same. 

I.  Latin  Classics. 

It  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  on  coinirmr.-  ir.c 
( omedies  of  Plautus  with  those  of  Terence,  and  the  Poems 
of  Lucretius  with  Airgil,that  they  had  lived  at  the  distance 
of  several  centuries  from  each  other  :  and  yet  they  were  \\\ 
reality  separated  by  no  long  interval  of  time.  Plnutus  flour- 
ished' about  thirtv  years  before  Terence,  and  Virgil  about 
fifty  years  after  L'ucretius.  4'he  rapid  progress  ot  the  Latm 
tongue  to  perfection  will  appear  less  extraordinary,  when  we 
remark  the  lal)our  l)estowed  upon  its  cultivation  by  persons 
as  eminent  for  du  ir  taste  and  learning,  as  for  their  rank  and 
talents.  Scipio  Africanus  was  the  assistant  of  Terence  in 
liis  comic  productions  ;  and  Cicero  and  Cifsar  promoted  the 
improvement  and  refmement  of  their  language,  not  only  by 
txamples  of  correctness  in  their  inimitable  writings,  but  by 
composing  treatises  of  grammar. 

All  the  Latin  authors,  who  were  remarkable  for  purity  and 
elegance  of  diction,  Uouriuhcd  >Yithiu  the  space  of  a  century 
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and  a  half,  viz.  from  the  time  of  Scipio  Africaniis  to  the 
death  of  Augustus.  During  that  auspicious  ptriod,  it  was 
evident  with  what  great  success  the  Koman  language  could 
be  adapted  to  every  species  of  composition.  ^''Ue  prose  wri- 
ter expanded  his  ideas  in  flowing  periods,  or  condensed  them 
into  concise  sentences.  The  poet  adapted  the  various  kinds 
of  meti-e  to  the  melodious  notes  of  the  lyre,  or,  aided  by  the 
fancied  inspiration  of  the  epic  muse,  poured  forth  the  more 
regular  numbers  of  heroic  song. 

TJie  purest,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  golden  age 
of  Latin  composition,  commenced  with  Terence,  who  in- 
troduced the  characters  of  his  elegant  comedies,  conversing 
in  terse  and  perspicuous  language.  Lucretius  gave  to  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  the  wild  but  captivating  charms  of  a 
vigorous  fanc}',  and  nervous  expression,  llis  versification 
is  sometimes  rough  and  unpolished,  and  sometimes  rises  into 
so  much  grace  and  smoothness  as  to  resemble  the  hexameters 
of  Virgil.  The  Mantuan  shepherds  were  soou  after  instructed 
by  that  most  eminent  of  Latin  poets  to  converse  in  refined 
dialogues.  His  Georgics  received  the  highest  polish  of  dic- 
tion, and  his  Epic  Muse  astonished  her  hearers  by  correct- 
ness of  composition,  and  harmony  of  song.  Whenever  Vir- 
gil indulges  the  genuine  feelings  of  nature,  and  describes 
the  effects  of  the  tender  passions,  he  is  peculiarly  delicate, 
captivating,  and  pathetic  ;  but  he  seldom  ascends  to  sublimity 
of  thought,  without  having  the  great  father  of  Grecian  poetry 
in  view.  Cicero,  the  pride  of  Rome,  and  a  model  of  true 
eloquence,  adapted  his  style  to  every  species  of  prose  com- 
position :  in  his  letters  he  was  easy  and  familiar ;  upon  sub- 
jects of  philosophy  and  eloquence  he  enriched  the  diction, 
while  he  enlightened  the  minds  of  his  countrymen;  in  the 
character  of  a  public  speaker,  he  gave  beauty,  pathos,  and 
energy,  to  his  native  language ;  he  adorned  it  with  the 
brightest  ornaments,  and  infused  into  it  the  united  powers  of 
extensive  learning  and  eminent  talents.  His  copious  and 
■exuberant  style  resembles  the  large  and  flowing  garments, 
that  were  thrown  by  the  sculptor  over  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
and  v/hich,  far  from  pressing  and  confining  their  bodies,  gave 
free  exercise  to  their  limbs,  and  superior  gracefulness  to 
their  motion.  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  has 
shown  his  congeniil  taste  by  the  easy  and  unaffected  style; in 
which  he  has  recorded  the  lives  of  eminent  persons  of  his 
own  countiy  and  of  Greece.  The  Commentaries  of  C.Esar 
are  valuable  no  less  for  accuracy  and  liveliness  of  narrative, 
than  for  the  purest  simplicity  of  diction. ,  Horace  suited  the 
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colours  of  his  composition  to  the  nature  of  his  subjects  :  in 
his  Epistles  and  Satires  he  is  humorous  without  coarseness, 
and  censorious  without  asperity ;  and  in  his  Odes  he  is  con- 
cise, splendid,  and  majestic*  The  easy  and  licentious  Ovid, 
the  terse  Catullus,  the  plaintive  Tibullus,  poured  forth 
their  poetical  effusions  in  a  full  and  clear  stream  of  descrip- 
tion.    Ph.£drus,  by  his  neat  and  expressive  versification  of 
the  Fables  of  iEsop,  proved  that  Iambic  measures  was  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the   Latin  tongue.     Livy  gave  the  most 
finished  graces  to  historic  composition ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  he  most  excels  in  the  clearness  of  his 
descriptions,  or  the  appropriate  eloquence  of  his  speeches, 
licarning  has  sustained  an  irreparable  injury  in  the  loss  of 
the  concluding,  and  of  course  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  work,  which  related  to  a  period,  that  admitted  the  most 
advantageous  display  of  his  talents  for  historical  painting,  his 
zeal  for  truth,  and  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.   During 
this  splendid  period,  so  glorious  to  Rome  and  to  human  na- 
ture, the  aifected  phraseology  of  Sallust  was  an  omen  of  the 
approaching  decline  of  classical  purity. 

The  high  reputation  acquired  by  these  writers,  whose 
praise  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  every  polished  age, 
results  from  combining  in  their  works  the  genuine  beauties 
of  elegant  composition. 

However  they  may  differ  in  the  direction  of  their  talents, 
the  nature  of  their  subjects,  and  the  style  of  their  productions, 
there  is  still  a  congeniality  of  taste  conspicuous  in  all  their 
writings,  which  are  marked  by  such  perspicuity  and  elegance 
of  language,  and  animated  by  such  propriety  and  vigour  of 
thought,  as  c^n  only  be  well  understood  and  fully  relished 
by  frequent  perusal  and  attentive  oljservation ;  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  reaching  the  standard  of  excellence,  which 
tfiev  have  erected,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  small 
number  of  modern  writers,  who  have  imitated  them  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  success. ' 

To  follow  the  steps  of  (Grecian  authors  was  the  genend 
practice  of  the  ilomans.  Each  of  them  found  some  prede- 
cessor, who  had  led  the  way  to  the  fields  of  invention,  and 
was  therefore  adopted  as  the  instructor  of  his  inexperienced 
genius,  and  his  guide  to  eminence  and  fame.  'I^he  assistance 
which  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  tragedians,  afforded  to  A'irgil, 
was  similar  to  that  which  in  other  branches  of  composition 
Pindar,  Archilochus,  Alcaius,  and  Sappho  gave  to  Horace  ; 

*  Hi»  poems  seem  to  possess  every  merit,  except  decency  and  mo- 
rality, whicli  tlicy  sumetiintii  want. 
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IMcnander  to  Terence  :  Plato  and  Dcniosthenes  to  Cicero  ; 
Pohbiiis  to  Liv^v;  and  Thucydides  to  Sallust.  As. a  copy 
nui^t  iVom  its  own  nature  be  inferior  to  the  original,  which 
it  imitates,  they  have  all  laUen  short  in  point  ot'  originality 
ai)d  iervour  of  composition.  The  poets  are  more  particularly 
remarkable  for  enricliing  themselves  with  foreign  treasures ; 
and  as  so  many  of  their  obligations  to  the  Greeks,  whose 
works  are  still  extant,  are  discovered,  it  is  perhaps  the  less 
unfair  for  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Ilomans  were  very  deeply 
indebted  to  those,  whose  works  have  not  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  lost  comedies  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  and 
the  lost  books  of  Pohbius,  if  they  could  be  recovered,  would 
probably  make  such  discoveries  as  considerably  to  abate  the 
praise  usually  bestowed  upon  Terence  and  I^ivy.  The  want 
of  originality  was  in  some  measure,  although  imperfectly, 
supplied  by  judgment  and  taste.  The  rules  of  criticism  were 
studied  when  various  kinds  of  literature  were  cultivated  at 
Rome ;  for  Horace  wrote  his  Art  of  Poetry  nearly  at  the 
same  time  when  Virgil  was  composing  his  Eneid.  A  blind 
attachment  to  their  great  masters  fettered  the  minds  of  the 
Romans,  and  rendered  ihem  close  and  servile  followers,  ra- 
ther than  daring  and  free  adventurers.  If  however  we 
consider  the  manners  of  the  nation,  their  dignitv  of  character, 
their  undaunted  spirit,  their  love  of  freedom,' and  the  great 
improvements  made  upon  other  foreign  in\  entions  ;  particu- 
larly upon  the  arts  of  government  and  war,  we  may  fairly 
pronounce,  that  they  would  have  approached  much  nearer  to 
perfection,  and  that  they  would  have  taken  a  nobler  and  a 
sublimer  flight,  if  they  had  trusted  less  to  the  genius  of 
Greece,  and  more  to  the  enthusiasm  of  nature.  Tliis  argu- 
ment applies  with  equal  force  to  modern  imitations  of  the 
ancients,  which  have  produced  the  same  effects  by  restrain- 
ing genius  and  retarding  the  progress  of  useful  learning. 

II.  Declini?  of  the  Language. 

The  decay  of  taste,  which  extended  its  influence  to  the 
productions  of  the  fine  arts,  prevailed  likewise  in  works  of 
literature.  In  the  writers  who  flourished  after  the  Augustan 
age  this  circumstance  is  remarkable,  although  we  should  be 
deficient  in  justice  not  to  acknowledge  that  they  possess  a 
considerable  share  of  beautiful  imagery,  lively  description, 
and  just  observation,  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Seneca  de- 
graded the  dignity  of  his  moral  treatises  by  sentences  too 
pointed,  and  ornaments  of  rhetoric  too  numerous  and  atu- 
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died  ;  and  Pliny  gave  too  laboured  and  epigrammatic  a  turn 
to  his  Epistles.  Lucan  indulged  the  extravagance  and wild- 
ness  of  his  genius  in  puerile  flights  of  fancy ;  and  Tacitus 
fettered  the  powers  of  his  judgment,  and  obscured  the  bright- 
ness of  his  imagination  by  elaborate  brevity,  and  dark  and 
distant  allusions.'^  Such  affectation  was  in  vain  substituted 
for  the  charms  of  nature  and  simplicity.  So  fruitless  is  the 
attempt  to  supply,  by  gaudy  ornaments  of  dress,  and  artifi- 
cial beauty  of  complexion,  the  want  of  genuine  charms,  and 
the  native  bloom  of  youth. 

QuiNTiLiAN,  in  an  incomparable  work,  written  to  form 
tlie  mind,  and  complete  the  education  of  a  Roman  orator, 
and  abounding  with  the  purest  principles  of  judgment,  and 
the  choicest  treasures  of  learning  and  experience,  endeavour- 
ed to  direct  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  ancient 
models  of  composition.  But  the  weeds  of  a  bad  taste  were 
too  deeply  and  too  widely  sown  to  be  eradicated,  even  by 
his  diligent  and  skilful  hand ;  and  this  degeneracy  in  the 
productions  of  literature,  with  a  few  exceptions,  kept  a  re- 
gular pace  with  the  depravit}*  of  manners,  which  prevailed 
during  the  succeeding  times  of  the  low'^er  empire. 

It  may  be  observed  of  Qulntilian  and  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, that  their  respective  works  are  not  merely  calculated 
for  the  improvement  of  youth  in  eloquence  and  painting,  but 
that  they  contain  the  principles  of  true  taste,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  fine  arts  and  to  literature  in  general,  aided  by 
great  force  of  expression,  and  adorned  with  great  elegance 
of  fanc)'.  The  concise  review  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
.by  Quintillan,  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  cor- 
rectness of  judgment.  Quint,  lib.  x,  de  Copia  \  erborum. 
He  enlarges  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  Orations  ofll^ 
Cicero,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer;  and  gives |o{ 
an  admirable  character  of  the  Comedies  of  iVIenander.  His 
strictures  upon  Seneca  prove,  that  in  the  decline  of  literature,|  Ij 
when  the  works  of  that  author  were  most  popular,  the  taste 
of  Quintilian  was  neither  vitiated  by  false  refinement,  nor 
j)ervcrted  by  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries. 

"AVere  we  to  divide  the  whole  space  from  Augustus  to 
Constantine  into  two  equal  periods  of  time,  we  could  not 
observe  without  surprise  the  difference  in  their  respective 
degeneracy  and  deterioration.    'I'he  writers  in  rhr  fu^f  <]i\i 

•  The  characlcr  pivcn  by  Pliny  to  i  imanilu  s  nay  nc  ju«*i.iy  ujnuti 
to  I'ucttus  :   "  lu  oinulbiis  ejus  opiTibiu  iutelligitur  plus  semper  (jnarrj 
pingitur  ;  et  cum  ars  summa  «it,  ingcuium  tumen  ultra  artem  est."   Lir' 
XXXV,  c.  10. 
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sioii  rank,  it  is  true,  far  below  their  predecessors  of  the 
Augustan  school  :  but  who  will  compare  Cal})hurnius  and 
Nemesianus  v.ith  Lucan  and  Statins  ?  Tacitus  must  not  be 
degraded  by  a  comparison  with  any  historian  of  the  latter 
interval ;  and  Suetonius  himself  rises  far  above  the  level  of 
Spartianus,  Cnpitolinus,  and  Lampridius." 

"  St  Amljrose,  St.  Augustin,  and  Pope  Leo  the  First,  were 
undoubtedly  men  of  powerful  minds  and  extensive  learning; 
but  they  exhibit  strong  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  language. 
Nor  can  a  more  fa\ourable  judgment  be  passed  upon  the 
more  lineally  descended  classics,  tlie  partizans  of  Homeric 
deities  and  pagan  mythology.  S^ii-vius  was  nothing  more 
than  a  pains-taking  grammarian  ;  ^lacrobius,  a  professed 
scholar  and  critic,  was  unable  to  use  his  own  language,  or 
exemjilify  his  own  rules  ;  and  Symmaclius,  a  courtier,  and  a 
man  of  clistinguished  abilities,  has  not  the  least  claim  to  ele- 
gance of  diction,  or  profundity  of  thought.  Claudian  himself, 
a  foreigner,  seems  born  to  rescue  the  age  from  general  con- 
tempt, and  in  spirit  and  harmony  ranks  high  among  the 
Roniiin  poets.  As  to  Ausonius,  Sidonius,  Apollinaris,  and 
the  galaxy  of  transalpine  scholars,  which  sheds  a  faint  gleam 
on  the  last  stage  of  iloman  literature,  they  obtain  by  their 
number  a  distinction  they  could  not  claim  by  their  merits." 
Introduction  to  the  Literary  History,  &c.  p.  20. 

The  great  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  Latin  language, 
v/hich  gradually  took  place  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  number  of  strangers,  Goths,  Alans,  Huns, 
and  Gauls,  who  resorted  to  Rome  from  the  provinces  of 
Italy,  anxl  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  intermixed  foreign 
words,  and  new  combinations  of  speech,  Vv'ith  the  original 
I-(atin.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  as  the  classical  language 
of  Rome  flourished  for  so  short  a  period,  it  had  never  taken 
deep  root  in  the  provinces  of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
Apulia,  'IViscany,  Lmbria,  3lagna  Gniicia,  Ijonibardy,  and 
I-«iguria,  were  all  distinguislied  by  their  peculiar  dialects. 
The  prevalence  of  Greek  likewise  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence in  shortening  the  continuance  of  pure  Latin,  as  the 
former  had  long  been  fashionable  among  the  polished  Ro- 
mans ;  and  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed,  it  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  the  latter  in  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

'I'he  accurate  observer  of  the  Latin  tongue  may  trace  its 
progress  through  the  successive  stages  of  infancy,  childhood, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  The  infancy  marks  the  time  when 
Saturn  and  Janus  reigned  over  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  and  the  Salii  pronovmced  in  honour  of  the  gods  their 
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wild  and  unpolished  verses.  The  childhood  refers  to  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  and  the  »establishment  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables.  Its  manhood  denotes  the  decline  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  rise  of  the  empire,  when  poetry  was  culti- 
vated by  Terence,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace  ;  eloquence 
by  Hortensius  and  Cicero ;  and  history  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
and  Livy,  Its  old  age  characterises  the  reig-ns  of  the  latter 
emperors,  when  lalse  refinement  banished  the  taste  of  the 
Augustan  age,  and  the  language  became  debased  and  cor- 
rupted. 

III.  State  or  the  Language  in  modern  Times. 

The  extensive  conquests  of  the  Romans,  their  constant 
intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  powerful  influence  over 
them,  promoted  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  language.  The 
general  establishment  of  their  laws,  and  the  custom  of  plead- 
ing in  the  courts  of  justice  in  no  other  language,  laid  the 
natives  of  many  countries  under  the  necessity  of  making  its 
study  a  part  of  their  education.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire, 
the  Germans,  as  soon  as  they  directed  their  attention  to  lite- 
rature, revived  it  b\-  the  study  of  the  imperiiil  law.  Nor  did 
the  authority  of  the  Papal  See  contribute  less  to  preserve 
and  disseminate  it ;  for  it  was  the  refined  policy  of  the  Con- 
clave to  oppose  the  learning  of  liome  as  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  (ireik  church;  so  that  the  popularity 
of  the  Latin  tongue  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  pontifical  power.  To  these  causes  may  he  at- 
tributed the  prevalence  of  liUtin,  as  a  Tn  ing  language,  upon 
the  continent  of  Euro])e.  Jt  is  at  present  spoken  with  fluency 
not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  by  those  who  have  recei\ed  a 
liberal  education,  but  even  by  tlie  peasants  in  many  parts  ot 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Whilst  the  Ronians  were  masters  of  the  imcient  world,  and 
ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  no  language  has  had  bi-Ucr 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  univeisul  language  th;ui  the 
Latin.  So  great  has  been  its  i)re\alence,  that  it  has  been 
cultivated  by  every  enlightened  nation ;  and  there  is  no  branch 
of  learning,  discovery  of  art,  or  system  of  science,  and  indeed 
.scarcely  any  topic  of  liberal  discussion  or  inquiry,  which  has 
not  been  indebted  to  it  for  expression,  ornament,  and  illus- 
tration. This  has  always  been  the  vehicle  of  connnunication 
betwi-en  nun  of  letters,  and  has  enabled  them  to  cany  on  a 
correspondence  with  eaeli  other  from  the  most  dist;uit  places. 
Miiny  celcbnUed  authors  have  considered  their  native  tongues, 
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as  either  unpolished  in  thcAv  phraseoloj^y,  or  confined  in  tlicir 
circulation  ;  and  therefore  have  had  recourse  to  the  language 
of  ancient  Rome.  'I'lie  rays  of  science  and  learning,  that 
l)eani  from  manv  \ahiable  ])roduclions,  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  world  through  diis  clear  and  beautiful  medium.  This 
is  the  language  in  which  were  composed  tlie  invaluable  pro- 
ductions of  Erasmus,  (Irotius,  PufFendorfl',  Xewton,  Boer- 
haave,  Hacon,  and  tiravina. 

Ksen  in  the  present  age,  every  waiter  who  wislies  his 
works  to  descend  to  remote  posterity,!  ^^^^'^^^  ^"'^^t  venture  to 
erect  the  monuments  of  his  fame  w^ith  the  perishable  mate- 
rials wlilcii  modern  languages  supply,  highly  refined  and 
firmly  established  as  they  may  appear.  They  are  in  a  state 
of  constant  fluctuation,  and  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of 
faslilon  and  novelty  :  but  the  Latin  is  fixed  and  permanent. 
The  j)hraseology  of  Chaucer  and  liollinshed,  of  Malherl^e 
and  liabelais,  has  long  been  obsolete,  and  in  a  state  of  old 
age  ,*  whilst  that  of  Horace  and  ('icero,  tried  by  the  test  of 
centuries,  and  consecrated  by  the  respect  of  mankind,  flour- 
ishes in  perpetual  youth.  The  language  once  spoken  by  the 
conquerors  of  the  Avorld,  is  still  used  to  express  the  dictates 
of  gratitude,  honour,  and  veneration.  It  is  inscribed  upon 
the  public  edifices  ;  it  distinguishes  the  monuments  and  the 
medals  of  every  country  in  Europe  ;  and  transmits  the  re- 
membrance of  sciiolars,-  philosophers,  patriots,  and  heroes, 
through  the  succeeding  generations  of  mankind,  in  terms, 
which,  with  respect  both  to  dignity  and  precisioi^.,  no  modern 
tongue  can  equal. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  the  opinions  of  scholars  was  by- 
no  means  uniform,  as  to  the  })roper  standard  of  Latin  com- 
position. ly~)ngolius,  Bembo,  l*aulus  Manutius,  and  other 
writcrs  of  considerable  note,  were  advocates  for  the  exclu- 
sive imitation  of  (.'ieero,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  classic 
palm,  by  presenting  in  their  works  a  servile  copy  of  his 
style.  'ITie  impropriety  of  this  predilection  was  fully  proved, 
and  the  right  of  the  other  classics  to  a  due  share  of  attention 
Y/;\s  ably  maintained  by  Henry  Stephen^;,  PoUtian,  and  Eras- 
mus. This  controversy,  carried  on  with  so  much  warmth 
and  ingenuitv  on  both  sides,  has  long  ceased  :  the  great  Ro- 
man Orator  has  been  allowed  to  give  the  law  of  elegant  wri- 
ting to  succeeding  times  ;  and  this  prerogative  is  founded 
upon  the  admirable  perspicuity,  copiousness,  and  richness  of 
his  diction.  Virgil  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway  in  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry,  and  his  works  have  fixed  the  standard  of 
Latin  versification.     ^lodern  writers  have  risen  to  fame  in 
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exact  proportion  as  they  have  employed  their  diligence  and 
taste,  in  the  imitation  of  these  great  masters ;  but  subject, 
however,  to  that  defect,  which  necessarily  attends  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language,  the  expressions  generally  take  a  tinc- 
ture from  their  native  tongue;  and  in  the  Roman  disguise 
may  frequently  be  discovered  the  features  of  the  French,  the 
German,  and  the  English.  Justice  however  restrains  us 
from  applying  this  observation  with  equal  force  to  the  Ita- 
lians, as  the  derivation  of  their  language,  and  their  descent 
from  a  Roman  origin,  enable  them  to  tread  more  exactly  in 
the  steps  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 

To  acquire  such  classical  knowledge  as  to  be  able  to  write 
luatin  with  ease  and  elegance,  can  only  be  the  work  of  himi, 
who  is  equally  a  sound  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste.  He  must 
be  sensible  that  a  good  style  does  not  consist  in  a  close  and 
servile  imitation  of  any  author  in  particular ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  purest  writers, 
particularly  those  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  examine  the 
nature  of  their  works,  develope  the  art,  and  unravel  the  texture 
of  their  compositions.  His  next  care  must  be  to  adapt  their 
t>«prcs5*rons  to  his  own  ideas,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject,  whether  it  be  theological,  scientific,  his- 
torical or  poetical  J  and,  when  he  adorns  himself  with*thc 
dress  of  the  ancients,  he  must  endeavour  to  move  with  grace, 
and  speak  with  ease  and  dignitj-.  Thus,  it  is  presumed,  may 
he  acquired,  b^'  attentive  ol)servation  and  repeated  trials,  that 
diction  which  is  pure,  but  not  affected  ;  learned  but  not  pe- 
flantic  ;  and  classical  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  origin:d. 
These  are  the  fair  colours  of  style,  whicli  adorn  the  elegant, 
luminous,  and  flowing  periods  of  Gra\-ina  and  Lowth .;  and 
the  harmonious  and  polislied  verses  of  IVliUon,  ^'ichi,  and 
8anna>^arius. 


CHArrER  y. 
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THE  assertion  will  not  perhaps  be  liable  to  be  contro- 
.vned  by  those,  who  :uv  best  acquainted  with  such  subjects, 
and  are  !)est  qualified  to  make  extensive  and  just  compari- 
sons, if  it  be  said  that  the  Greek  claims  the  superiority  over 
all  other  languages.  In  its  numerous  modes  of  expression 
there  is  precision  without  obscurity,  and  copiousness  without 
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rcdunilnncr.  It  owes  the  former  to  ilie  various  and  diversi* 
{\vd  inllcciions  of  its  words,  and  the  latter  to  die  great  num- 
her  of  its  derivatives.  In  its  general  structure  and  formation, 
a  proper  regard  is  paid  to  the  ear,  as  w^W  as  to  the  under- 
standing; for  its  energy  and  strength  are  not  more  striking 
than  its  harmony.  The  strictness  of  its  ride  does  not  iin- 
pose  too  mucli  restraint  upon  its  expressions,  and  its  gram- 
matical svstem  is  in  eveiT  part  exact  and  complete.  See 
Monboddo's  Origin  of  iianguage,  "\ol.  iv,  p.  25,  &c. 

From  a  short  view  of  its  history  and  characteristics^  it 
will  be  evident,  that  this  language  deserves  to  be  held  up  as 
a  perfect  mocLl  of  expression,  and  that  it  fully  justifies  the 
pi-aise  of  those  scliolars  and  critics,  \\\\o  hiive  celebrated  its 
excellence  in  proportion  as  they  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
dei'ived  taste,  improvement,  and  pleasure,  from  the  perusid 
of  its  incomparable  writers, 

I'he  East  was  the  fruitful  source  of  the  literature,  as  well 
as  of  the  science,  and  the  mythology  of  the  (i  reeks.  liCtters 
Avere  communicated  by  Cadmus  and  his  Phccnician  followers 
to  them  ;  and  they  were  more  iadefjlcd  to  the  roving  dispo- 
sition, or  tlie  necessities  of  strangers,  than  to  their  own  active 
curiosity',  for  this  acquisition.  It  is  probable  that,  before 
they  received  this  valual>le  species  of  knowledge,  they  repre- 
sented their  tho'ights  bv  delineating  the  figures  of  plants  and 
animals,  ;is  the  Kgvptians  did  in  their  hieroglyphics,  because 
the  (ireek  word  r^oc^'petv  sifcniiies  both  to  paint  and  to  ivrite ; 
and  (rKy.y,rit  or  Tr.yjic*',  mean  as  v/ell  the  ima/fcs  of  natural  oh' 
jccts^  as  artijicial  marks^  or  characters. 

The  oral  language  of  ancient  Greece,  before  it  ro^e  from 
a  state  of  barbarism,  was  sim])le  an.d  iincompounded.  It 
was  formed  from  the  primitive  dialects  of  the  lifellenians  and 
Pelasgians.  So  small  was  the  original  stock  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence, that  all  the  words  are  derived  from  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  pnmitives.  l>ut  the  acute  and  ingenious  spirit  of 
the  people  gradually  displaved  itself  in  the  Increase  and  im- 
provement of  their  modes  of  expression,  as  they  advanced  in 
tlie  cultivation  of  other  arts,  and  the  progressive  stages  of 
civilized  lif^* 

^rhe  names  of  the  original  characters  of  Phosnicia,  nnd  those 
of  Greece  are  similar;  and  the  resemblance  of  their  forms, 
and  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  which  is  common  to  them  both,  furnish  a  decisive  proof, 
that  they  had  one  and  the  same  origin.  In  process  of  time 
they  changed  their  arrangement  in  writing,  and  inscribed 
their  characters  in  idtemate  order,  from  the  kft  to  the  right, 
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and  from  right  to  left,  as  appeared  by  many  authentic  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  particularly  the  celebrated  Sigean  inscrip- 
tion, of  which  a  curious  representation  is  given  in  Shuck- 
ford's  Connexion  of  sacred  and  profane  Itistoiy.^  Some 
letters  were  afterwards  added,  the  powers  of  others  were  al- 
tered, written  vowels  were  introduced  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency which  was  common  to  Greek  with  all  the  Oriental 
dialects  ;  and  the  combinations  of  vowels  called  diphthongs, 
were  introduced,  which  are  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  the 
Greek  language.  The  divisions  into  dialects  were  gradually 
iormed  by  the  independent  and  unconnected  people,  whose 
names  they  bear ;  imd  as  they  had  no  common  metropolis, 
they  adapted  their  modes  of  speech  to  their  own  provincial 
manners  and  characters.  The  Doric,  of  which  the  Eolic 
was  a  branch,  was  spoken  in  Bosotia,  Peloponnesus,  Epirus, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  all  the  (irecian  colonies  planted  upon  the 
coasts  of  Italy.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  unpolished  man- 
ners of  the  Dorians  themselves,  and  bore  some  analogy  to 
that  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  design,  which  are  visible  in 
the  remaining  specimens  of  their  architecture.  The  most 
perfect  examples  of  this  dialect,  which  the  ravages  of  time 
have  spared,  exist  in  the  Pastorals  of  Theocritus,  the  Odes 
of  l*Indar,  and  the  madiematical  treatises  of  Archimedes. 
Although  the  Tonic  is  the  prevailing  dialect  of  Homer,  he 
has  diversified  his  works  with  the  various  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  the  others  supplied.  The  favourable  o])portu- 
nities  afforded  by  his  travels  into  the  diilerent  parts  oi  Greece 
and  its  colonies,  furnished  him  with  this  advantage,  and 
gave  him  a  complete  command  of  every  kind  of  j^rovincial 
phraseology.!  Tiie  progressive  improvements  of  the  lonians 
were  communicated  to  their  dialect,  which  was  spoken  on 
fill  the  populous  coasts  of  Asia  IMinor,  as  well  as  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Attica,  '^rhe  witlv  and  ingenious  inlialiitants  of  that 
province,  ad\  anced  it  to  that  state  of  refinement,  elegance, 
and  sweetness,  which  charm  the  classical  reader  in  the 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  Comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  A\V)rks  of  Xinoplion,  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  the  treatise  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

•  Vol.  i,  p.  2C>i,  tiC.  Plato  seems  to  intimate  the  (Jrcek  lang-uagc  was 
dcrlvcfl  (roil)  llie  Hebrew,  wliioh  lie  culls  llie  lanpiiane  of  the  Baibarl- 
ans.  Me  rlivlilcs  words  into  two  clussrs  ;  the  primitive,  wliich  he  as- 
rribes  t'>  Co'l ;  and  the  derivative,  which  he  attributes  to  hmnan  inven- 
tion, riato  in  Cratylo.  Monltaucon  Pula-ographia,  p.  115,  121,  .»i  :. 
Votislus  de  Arte  Gramm  lib.  i.  c.  10. 

•j  Inquiry  }ni'»  tlie  I.iCc-  and  VVrilings  of  ITompr,  p.  28?j  £cc. 
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The  Atlicnians  were  cclchratcd  for  \\\c  jvrcntcst  delicacy  of 
taste.  Even  the  inferior  classes  of  citizens  decided  not  only 
Upon  the  sentiments  delivered  by  the  pul:)lic  speakers,  but 
criticised  the  ])urity  of  their  language,  and  the  harmony  of 
dicir  periods.  80  exc[uisite  was  their  judgment,  as  often- 
times to  border  upon  fastidiousness  .;  and  the  least  deviation 
from  the  established  rules  of  propriety  oiTended  their  cars. 
As  a  remarka'jle  instance  of  their  refniement,  we  are  told  that 
'I'heophrastus,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  characters,  a  native 
of  liCsbos,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  gave  him  his  name  for 
the  fluency  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  was  discovered  bv  one 
of  the  common  people  of  Athens  to  be  a  stranger,  by  his  too 
great  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 

'I'he  theor}^  of  derivation  adopted  by  Lord  IMonboddo,  the 
author  of  "  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,'^  according 
to  which  all  the  words  of  the  (ireek  language  are  derived 
from  duads  of  vowels,  originated  with  Ilemsterhusius,  one 
C'f  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age.  Not  only  the  vow- 
els regularly  taken  from  A  to  Y,  and  terminated  with  ii,  are 
made  the  basis  of  this  plan  ;  but  the  most  ancient  consonants 
are  either  prefixed  to  them,  or  inserted  between  them,  so  as 
tc  form  about  a  hundred  radical  verbs.  With  these  other 
consonants  and  vowels  were  mixed,  and  variously  combined; 
and  thus  the  whole  language  is  supposed  to  ha\'e  been  gradu- 
ally constructed  and  furnished  with  its  abundant  stores  of 
derivative  words.* 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  this  theory  is  very 
ingenious,  and  deser\'es  the  examination  of  those  who  are 
fond  of  investigating  the  origin  of  languages.  The  Greek, 
no  dotibt,  is  distinguished  by  very  stronj^*  marks  of  a  metho- 
dical iitructure.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  considered,  whether 
language,  like  the  government  of  nations,  dojs  not  arise  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances  and  situations  ?  Is  it  not  probable 
that  necessity,  tiie  invention  of  arts,  and  the  exercise  of  vari- 
ous occupations,  are  its  genuine  sources  ?  After  a  people  have 
emerged  from  a  savage  state,  in  which  all  their  attention  has 
been  employed  in  procuring  the  means  of  subLl^jlence,  and 
they  have  made  some  considerable  advances  in  refinement, 
they  have  then  leisure  to  fix  the  proper  standard  of  their  lan- 
guage, to  reduce  it  to  order,  and  complete  its  artificial  form. 
For  its  origin,  therefore,  it  can  be  little  indebted  to  the  sys- 
tematic precision  of  rules,  whatever  it  may  owe  to  them  for 
its  improvement.     The  ages  of  barbarism  may  produce  war- 

•  Orig-in  and  Progress  of  Language,  voL  ii,  p.  540,  vol.  iVj  p.  54.  Len« 
nep*s  Etvinolog-icon  Proleg-om.  p.  27,  and  vol,  ii. 
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riors  and  k  gislators  ;  but  it  required  a  less  turbulent  and 
more  refined  state  of  society,  for  grammarians  and  philolo- 
gists to  arise,  and  for  \vorks  of  literature  to  be  composed,  and 
regulated  by  their  laws. 

I.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Among  its  numerous  beauties,  it  is  deservedly  celebrated 
for  sweetness,  as  well  as  variety  of  sounds,  to  which  our 
pronunciation  is  far  from  doing  justice,  from  a  want  of  the 
same  compass,  and  modulation  of  tones.  By  transposing, 
altering,  and  taking  away  letters,  the  (ireek  was  softened, 
and  made  more  pleasing  to  the  ear.  'I'he  diphthongs,  as  well 
as  the  open  vowels,  swell  and  elevate  the  tones,  in  a  manner 
superior  to  modern  languages.  The  declensions  of  nouns^ 
the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the  changes  of  dialects,  and  the 
nimiber  of  poetical  licenses,  produce  the  greatest  variety  o/ 
terminations.  IVlany  words  are  closeds with  vowels,  and  very 
few  with  mute  consonants,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Ovi-ri-'  mid 
other  languages. 

In  the  works  of  ITom-er  in  particular,  the  beauty  of  singi[e 
words,  considered  only  with  respect  to  soimd,  is  remarkia- 
ble.  With  consummate  skill  and  taste  he  has  made  choice  of 
such  as  are  rough  or  smooth,  long  or  short,  harmoniouji.  or 
discordant  to  the  tar,  so  as  to  agree  exactlv  with  the  nature 
of  his  different  subjects.  I'he  names  of  persons,  rivers,  mufun- 
tains,  and  countries,  are  sometimes  soft  and  flowing^. and 
sometimes  grand  and  sonorous,  and  contribute  in  no  sJmiul 
degree  to  improve  the  charms  of  his  descriptions. 

I'hc  works  of  the  best  Greek  authors  are  much  to  be  ad- 
mired for  the  skilful  arrangement  of  words  and  the  beauties 
of  finished  composition.  From  the  accurate  distinctions  made 
by  genders  and  cases  in  nouns,  and  by  persons  in  ^•c•rbs,  no 
invariable  situation  of  words  wiis  necessary  ;  and  consequent- 
ly such  as  were  declinable  could  be  placed  in  an\'  part  of  «i 
sentence  without  ii\jm-y  to  its  perspicuity.  In  this  respect  mo- 
dern languages  arc  very  defective  ;  for  as  the  nouns  and  verbs 
in  general  are  indeclinable  and  must  be  attached  to  their  re- 
spective articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  an  uniform  and  fixed 
position  is  necessary,  in  which  no  change  can  be  rmule  with- 
out ""detriment  to  the  sense,  if  not  total  conluslon  of  it.  (ireek 
compositions,  on  the  contrary,  abound  with  grand  and  lofty 
sentences,  consisting  of  members  of  various  extent,  terndna- 
ting  sometimes  with  one  part  of  speech,  and  sometimes  with 
another.    Hence  the  eur  is  constantly  gratified  by  an  ci^Uess 
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variety  of  pauses,  and  an  liarmonious  flow  of  periods ;  and 
an  cniphalical  word,  like  the  principid  figure  in  a  picture,  is 
placed  where  it  will  produce  the  most  striking*  effect.  In  po- 
Ctrv  this  arrangement  is  still  more  rcmarkahle,  as  it  is  accom- 
modating to  e\'ery  different  kind  of  metre.  All  these  changes 
were  made  with  so  much  skill  and  effect,  as  to  satisfy  the  re- 
fined judgment  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  Plato  and  Demosthe- 
nes. Unable  as  the  moderns  are  to  equal  these  beauties,  or 
even  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  their  nature ;  yet  the  delicacy 
of  taste  and  extent  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancient 
critics,  who  lived  some  ages  after  the  most  flourishing  era  of 
Grecian  literature,  amply  qualified  them  for  this  purpose. 
Both  Dionysius  the  Ilalicarnassian  and  Demetrius  Phalerus 
enter  into  particular  and  critical  discussions  on  the  melodi- 
ous construction  of  Greek  sentences,  in  prose  as  well  as  verse, 
conduct  their  observations  upon  regular  principles,  and  illus- 
'  trate  them  by  the  examples  of  the  most  eminent  authors. 
.  Other  characteristic  properties  of  the  Greek  language  will 
appear  by  considering  the  particles,  which  connect  sentences 
and  members  of  sentences  with  each  other.  They  are,  in- 
deed, too  often  regarded  by  superficial  readers  as  redundant, 
or  unmeaning ;  but  when  closely  examined,  they  are  found 
to  possess  particular  force,  energy,  and  precision.  The  di- 
minutive words  give  great  exactness  and  beauty  to  expression, 
and  are  calculated  to  annex  to  an  object  some  pleasing  idea 
of  tenderness  or  familiarity.  The  dual  number  accurately 
distinguishes  two  persons  from  one,  as  well  as  from  an  indis- 
criminate and  vague  multitude.  Different  inflections  of  the 
same  cases  of  nouns  are  adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  poetry  and 
prose.  The  power  of  the  double  negative  is  very  sensibly 
felt;  and  tliere  are  instances,  where  prohibition  or  contradiction 
is  guarded  even  by  three  negatives,  which  enforce  the  senti- 
ment in  the  greatest  degree.  In  Greek,  and  in  Greek  alone  oc- 
cur the  grammatical  solecisms  of  a  verb  singular  being  joined  to 
a  neutral  plural,  and  of  the  union  of  an  article,  or  adjective 
masculine  with  a  substantive  feminine.  The  middle  voice 
has  the  peculiar  power  of  expressing,  that  a  person  is  the 
subject  of  his  own  actions.  The  tenses  are  more  numerous 
and  more  definite  than  those  of  any  other  language.  In 
(Trcek  alone  are  to  be  foimd  a  past  imperati\'e  mood,  a  par- 
ticiple present  of  the  passive  ^  oice,  and  a  paulo-post  future 
tense.  Conditional  action  is  denoted  by  the  subjunctive,  and 
such  as  relates  to  an  object  of  desire,  by  the  optative  mood. 
The  variet\'  and  exactness  of  ideas  displayed  in  all  the  modi- 
fications of  the  verb  show  a  refinement  of  thought  and  a 
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depth  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  applied  to  the  divisions  of 
time,  which  prove  the  peculiar  acuteuess  and  unrivalled  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks. 

The  freedom  of  expression  which  the  Greek  Poets  allowed 
themselves  to  use  is  a  peculiarity  which  cannot  escape  our 
attention.  They  made  syllables  long  or  short,  added  them 
to  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  some  words,  cut  them  off 
from  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  others,  and  transposed 
letters  as  they  pleased.  Examples  of  ail  these  licenses  may 
easily  be  found,  and  particularly  in  Homer,  who  has  availed 
himself  of  this  privilege  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  prolific  power  of  their  language  was  not  limited  by 
any  fixed  bounds,  or  restrained  by  any  certain  rules.  Verbs 
were  the  fruitful  trees,  which  produced  innumerable  branches 
springing  from  each  other  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  va- 
riety. They  are  sometimes  compounded  v/ith  each  other, 
and  sometimes  with  substantives ;  nouns  are  formed  from 
them,  and  even  from  different  tenses  and  persons  of  the  same 
verb.  But  the  power  of  compounding  them  with  the  prepo- 
sitions was  of  a  much  more  extraordinary  extent.  With  any 
one  of  the  eighteen  prepositions  any  verb,  unless  its  signifi- 
cation made  it  naturr  liy  repugnant  to  such  an  alliance,  could 
be  joined.  There  arc  numerous  instances  of  such  combina- 
tions, and  likewise  of  double  and  even  treble  prepositions 
being  united  with  verbs  and  noims.  As  such  compound 
words  possess  an  unrivalled  strength,  richness,  and  significant 
brevity,  they  show  the  creative  powers  of  a  language,  which 
contains  inexhaustible  resources.  'Ilieir  effect  is  more  par- 
ticularly felt  in  poetry,  which  they  supply  with  one  of  its 
most  striking  and  beauiiful  ornamentn.  To  the  geniss  of 
Homer  they  furnished  appropriate  expression,  and  enabled 
him  to  give,  even  to  an  epithet,  such  distinct  and  picturesque 
ildeas  as  poets  in  many  other  languages  convey  v/ith  less  effect 
in  long  descriptions.  To  this  power  of  com^Hvanding  "words 
so  extensive  and  unbounded,  few  resemblances  can  be  traced 
more  apposite  than  the  inch' finite  combination  of  letters  to 
form  words, '*and  the  niultiplicatfon  of  numbers  in  aritlimetic. 

Erom  such  powers  of  language  naturally  rose  a  propor- 
tionable copiousness.  Isvi-n  ari  early  as  the  time  of  llomtr 
it  had  assumed  a  perm:nient  character :  and  his  works,  pro- 
duced in  the  infancy  of  arts  and  civilization,  :kff(;rded  a  satis- 
iactory  proof,  to  what  various  subjects  it  could  be  applied. 
So  lull  aj)d  comj)lete  indeed  is  the  nature  of  his  style,  so  far 
is  it  from  affording  an}'  ground  for  complaints. of  its  weak- 
ness and  deficienc}',  that  ;ill  tichulars  miite  in  their  admiration 
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of  its  onrrg-v  and  copiousness.  What  arc  the  thoughts  of 
\  iii!;il,  Tusso,  or  anN'  modern  poet,  to  M'hich  the  diction  of 
Homer,  and  the  other  gi'cat  Grecian  poets,  could  not  give 
adequate  expression,  and  even  embellish  with  additional  and 
superior  beauties  of  harmony,  richness,  and  variety  of  com- 
position ? 

II.  Style  of  Grkf.k  Writers. 

'Thus  to  the  fertile  and  happy  invention  of  writers  of  all  de- 
scriptions did  the  (^reek  language  supply  an  abundant  store  of 
the  most  signiticant  terms  ;  and  ever)'  conception  of  the  mind, 
every  appearance  of  nature,  and  production  of  art,  were  con- 
veyed by  correspondent  and  adequate  words.  The  historian, 
the  orator,  and  the  philosopher,  exercised  the  same  freedom, 
energy,  and  beauty  of  expression,  as  the  poet  himself.  The 
effect  of  genius  upon  the  Grecian  language  was  like  that  of 
the  sun,  when  it  varies  the  glowing  tints  of  light,  and  touches 
the  clouds  with  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  diversity  of 
colours.  Herodotus,  the  first  of  (rrecian  historians,  adorned 
his  curious  and  entertaining  work  with  the  vocal  flow  and 
poetical  terminations  of  the  Ionic,  and  Thucydides  distin- 
guished his  celebrated  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by 
the  elegance  and  vigour  of  the  Attic  dialect. 

The  Greek  language  assumed  w^ith  ease  the  various  forms 
in  which  Eloquence  strove  to  persuade  and  Philosophy  to 
instruct  mankind.  Aristotle  was  concise,  and  vigorous ; 
Plato  was  diffuse  and  poetical ;  Xcnophon  was  <::niple  and. 
elegant.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanc's  and  JVJenander, 
however  unlike  in  their  characters  and  sentiments,  were  both 
improved  by  the  pure  and  refined  beauties  of  their  native 
dialect.  Theocritus  gave  the  artless  graces  of  I3oric  simpli- 
city to  his  pastorals ;  and  Sappho  conveyed  her  tender  senti- 
ments of  passion  in  the  pleasing  cadences  of  that  kind  of 
versification,  which  is  emphatically  distinguished  by  her 
name.  The  Alcaic  Ode,  the  Elcgv,  and  the  F^pigram  are 
all  marked  by  their  own  peculiar  characters.  The  easy  flow 
of  lauibics,  and  the  irregular  combination  of  choral  measures, 
adorned  the  dramatic  productions  of  ^f^^schylus,  ICurypides, 
and  Sophocles.  Their  language  was  a  [perfect  image  of  the  bold 
and  versatile  genius  of  the  people  who  spoke  it;  for  it  em- 
braced the  wide  extent  of  human  perceptions,  was  moulded 
into  every  form,  and  produced  astonishment  by  its  force, 
captivated  attention  by  its  beauty,  and  enraptured  the  ear  by- 
its  varied  and  delightful  melody. "^ 

•  1  consider  the  principal  Greek  writers  in  tliis  place  solely  with  a  view 
to  their  various  kinds  of  style.  The  other  characlerlslics  of  their  works 
■will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
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"While  the  Greeks  conveyed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to 
the  understanding,  held  up  the  most  pleasing  pictures  to  the 
imagination,  or  by  the  impulse  of  passion  melted  and  sub- 
dued the  heart,  the  dress  in  which  they  clothed  their  ideas 
Avas  at  once  rich,  elegant,  and  graceful ;  and  while  they  rose 
to  an  elevation  of  genius,  courage,  and  taste,  which  has  never 
been  surpassed,  their  words  were  the  most  harmonious,  ner- 
vous, and  expressive,  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  lips. 

From  considering  the  excellence  of  this  extraordinary 
language,  we  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  excuse,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  to  applaud,  the  exalted  style  of  praise,  in 
which  its  powers  were  celebrated,  by  those  who  were  the 
most  competent  judges  of  its  merits.  The  accents  which 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable  Nestor  were  de^jcribed 
by  Homer  as  exceeding  the  sweetness  of  honey.  It  is  an 
observation  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  that  if  Jupiter  had 
communicated  his  will  to  mankind,  he  Mould  have  adopted 
the  language  of  Plato.  When  Pericles  addressed  the  Athe- 
nian assemblies,  he  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his  contempo- 
raries, merely  convince  his  hearers  by  his  persuasive  argu- 
ments ;  but,  to  use  the  exalted  language  of  his  countrymen, 
majestic  in  voice  and  aspect,  and  irresistible  in  force,  as  if 
he  commanded  the  elements  of  heaven,  he  overpowered  the 
faculties  of  his  astonished  hearers  with  the  thunder  luid  light- 
ning of  his  eloquence.* 

III.  Duration  and  kxtknt  of  the  languacj-.. 

In  addition  to  the  curious  circumstances  which  distinguish 
the  tireck  language,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  spoken 
and  written  with  purity  and  elegance  for  a  greater  portion  of 
time,  than  an)'  other  ever  known  in  the  world.  The  long 
period  of  twenty-three  centuries  will  scarcely  measure  its 
continuance.  We  have  s«  en,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  its  standard  was  fixed,  and  it  continued  to  be  cul- 
tivated till  ('onstantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  sliort  time  before  that  event,  aliiiough 
it  existed  in  a  degenerate  state  among  the  common  people, 

•  War  and  oratory  were  tlie  prand  objects  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
andth(;y  certainly  attained  a  lii^h  decree  (jf  excellence  in  tlu-se  favourite 
pursuits.  But  wc  cannot  j^lve  lull  credit  to  the  cncomiuni.s  whicU  the 
Greek  poets  and  historians  have  bestowed  lipoid  their  emini.'nt  nun. 
We  know  that  tin  y  were  prone  to  exaj^-j^erulion,  and  uccustomcd  lo 
magniiy  the  virtues  of  their  country  men  in  war  and  peace.  We  have  no  i 
reabijn  to  :;upposc  that  our  best  orators  arc  inferior  to  the  (irecian  orators. 
In  extent  ai>d  variety  ofknywlcdgc  the  moderns  fur  excel  the  ancients, 

Edmoa. 
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it  was  spoken  with  such  correctness  and  elegance  by  persons 
of  a  Hberal  education,  and  particularly  by  the  ladies  of  rank 
and  high  condition,  as  to  give  no  imperfect  specimen  of  the 
style  of  Aristophanes,  Euripides,  and  the  philosophers  and 
historians,  who  flourished  in  the  purest  times.  Such  is  the 
^cry  curious  fact  related  by  the  learned  Philelphus,  who  vi- 
sited the  metropolis  of  the  eastern  empire  twelve  years  only 
before  it  '.vas  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  intermediate  corrup- 
tions can  onlv  be  marked  by  scholars  of  more  than  ordinary 
acuteness  and  erudition.  By  such  alone  can  the  different 
colours  and  shades  of  diction  be  distinguished  in  the  works 
of  writers,  who  lived  at  times  so  remote  from  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  as  Eustathius,  the  commentator  on  Homer,  Anna 
€!omnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexias,  Chalcondy- 
las,  Procopius,  and  other  writers,  included  in  the  list  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 

The  difference  between  pure  Greek  and  that  which  was 
spoken  and  written  by  foreigners  was  much  more  stronglj/' 
^narked.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  fall  much  be- 
low the  classical  standard.  Hebrew  idioms,  and  words  used 
in  new  senses,  abound  in  their  writings;  and  their  style, 
which  by  modern  scholars  is  called  Hellenistic^  to  distinguish 
it  from  pure  Greek,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  rigid  criticism. 
Yet  it  is  far  from  being  of  an  uniform  character,  since  we 
find  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with  more  purity  of  expression,  St. 
John  v.'ith  more  simplicity  and  plainness,  and  St.  Paul  with 
greater  copiousness  and  variety,  than  the  other  sacred  writers. 
They  approached  nearer  to  pure  Greek  in  proportion  as  they 
possessed  the  advantages  of  education,  and  were  improved 
by  intercourse  with  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

As  this  continued  long  to  be  a  living  language,  so  was  its 
circulation  very  extensive.  Under  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der it  was  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces, and  long  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  spoken  by 
Jews,  Romans,  and  Africans.  It  was  cultivated  by  the 
learned  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Carthage.  Josephus  and  Philo  Judseus  preferred  it  to 
their  native  language  :  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
adopted  it  as  the  best  means  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  This  was  the  language  of  the  early  Roman 
historians,  and  both  l^ucuUus  and  Cicero  used  it  to  record 
the  accounts  of  their  public  transactions.  Of  its  general  pre- 
valence the  latter  speaks  in  explicit  terms  in  his  Oration  for 
Archias  the  poet,  where  he  informs  us,  that,  at  a  period  when 
Latin  was  confined  to  very  few  districts,  the  Greek  authors 

VOL.  I.  K 
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were  studied,  and  their  language  was  spoken  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  AVith  respect  therefore  to  its  wide  diffusion, 
the  ancient  Greek  may  be  compared  to  modern  French, 
which  at  present  forms  so  fashionable  and  so  general  a 
branch  of  education.  But  whatever  degree  of  delicacy  the 
French  may  possess  in  common  with  the  Greek,  it  wants 
many  of  its  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  in  parti- 
cular its  grace  and  harmony,  its  precision  and  copiousness, 
its  vigour  and  sublimity. 

There  were  many  causes  for  the  great  extent  of  the  Greek 
language.  Numerous  colonies  planted  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  commerce  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants;  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  per- 
manent establishments,  which  he  made,  by  building  many 
large  cities,  contributed  to  this  end.  But  the  cause,  which 
produced  this  diffusion  more  than  all  oihers,  was  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  the  language  itself.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  provinces  of  Greece  were  reduced 
to  the  meanest  vassalage,  and  the  character  of  the  people  was 
sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  disgrace  in  the  opinion  of  their 
conquerors,  their  language  still  continued  to  retain  its 
high  and  original  reputation,  and  was  studied  not  only 
by  the  Romans,  but  by  persons  of  respectability  and  dis- 
tinction in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  pure  Greek, 
as  a  living  language  finally  sunk  with  the  power  of  the  east- 
ern empire  under  the  triumphant  arms  of  the  Turks. 

iV.  Modern  greek. 

Every  scholar  must  naturally  be  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
present  state  of  the  Greek  language.  Its  deviation  from  that 
which  was  formerly  spoken,  both  with  respect  to  pronun- 
ciation and  grammar,  is  very  considerable.  The  words  of 
the  language  indeed,  like  Ijalian  and  Latin,  are  in  substance 
the  same  as  those  of  ancient  Greek ;  there  is,  however,  an 
intermixture  of  Turkish  with  that  whicli  is  spoken  in  Asia; 
of  Aral)ic  with  that  which  prevails  on  the  coasts  of  Africa ; 
and  of  Italian  widi  that  which  is  used  at  Benevento,  and 
other  parts  of  ItiJy.  The  modern  Greeks  pay  onl\'  so  much 
attention  to  Grammar,  as  consists  in  forming  two  cases  by 
inflexion,  namely,  the  genitive  and  the  accusati\ej  and  the 
persons  and  numbers  of  the  verbs :  but  with  respect  to 
declensions  and  c()njug:\tions  they  observe  no  rules.  In  their 
conjugations  they  imitate  the  general  practice  of  the  moderns, 
by  constiwitlv  making  use  of  auxiliary  verbs.     In  their  pro- 
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nunciatlon  they  strictly  attend  to  accent,  and  hence  the  quan- 
tity of  words  is  not  not  only  disregarded,  but  often  most 
grossly  violated  ;  and  they  Ir.ivc  entirely  lost  tliat  sweet  mo- 
cUilalion  and  variety  ot  sound,  which  graced  the  lips  of  their 
ancestors.*  Such  is  their  neglect  of  ancient  literature,  that 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  works  of  their  own  clas- 
sics, have  been  translated  for  their  use.  Tlie  decline  of  their 
language  has  kept  pace  with  the  degeneracy  of  their  maimers  : 
for  in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  composition,  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  ancient  models  of  elegance  and  purity,  they  speak 
a  barbarous  and  coarse  dialect.  The  descendants  of  l^eri- 
cles  and  Demosthenes,  oppressed  by  a  dt;.spotic  government, 
and  immersed  in  bigotry  and  superstition,  are  ignorant  of 
the  pure  phraseology  of  their  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  the  seventy  different  jargons, 
which  are  now  spoken  in  (.ireece,  that  of  the  Athenians  is 
held  to  be  the  most  corrupt  and  barbarous.  (De  Faivw,  v.  i, 
p.  70.)  Tlie  mixture  of  their  language  with  the  dialect  of 
'l\irkey  and  other  nations  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  marble  temples,  remarkable  for  ex- 
quisite architecture,  which  are  seen  in  the  streets  of  Athens 
to  support  the  rude  cottages  and  mean  sheds  of  the  Grecian 
slaves. 

From  the  whole  of  this  survey  of  the  Eng-Ush^  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  origin, 
progress,  characteristics,  and  beauties  of  each ;  and  we  may 
be  enabled  to  determine  their  respcclive  merits.  "When  we 
allovi^  to  the  Greek  all  its  due  praise  for  harmony,  copious- 
ness, and  that  amazing  ductility,  by  which  it  could  express 
with  ease,  in  derivative  and  compound  words,  neyr  indeed,- 
but  perfectly  analogical,  every  discovery  in  science,  or  inven- 
tion in  the  arts ;  when  we  commend  the  Latin  for  its  majes- 
ty, precision,  and  vigour;  and  when  we  hold  up  the  classical 
writers  in  each  as  the  best  models  of  learning  and  taste,  let 
us  not  neglect  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  our  own  tongue. 
The  English  language  deriving  its  stock  of  words  from  so 
many  different  sources,  and  very  imperfectly  understood 
without  the  aid  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  energetic,  rich,  and 
copious.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  were  confined  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  single  modern  language  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  no  one  could  be  found  better  adapted  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse ;  more  capable  of  expressing  the 

•  Monboddo.  Forster  on  Accent  and  Quantity,  p.  207.  For  an  ele- 
gant sketch  f)f  the  political  and  literary  slate  of  Greece  during  her  good 
and  bad  fortune,  see  Harris's  l^Uilol,  Inqiuries,  c.  iii. 
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general  sentiments  of  the  mind,  or  more  deserving  the  praise, 
which  we  have,  it  is  presumed  on  a  due  consideration  of  its 
comparative  merits,  assigned  to  it. 


CHiVPTER  VI. 

ELOQUENCE. 

*'  NOTHING  seems  to  me  more  excellent,  than  to  be  able 
to  engage  the  aftections,  convince  the  understandings,  and 
guide  the  inclinations  of  whole  assemblies,  and  even  to  direct 
those  inclinations  from  their  original  course  into  a  new 
channel,  by  the  commanding  powers  of  eloqiuence.  This 
noble  faculty  has  in  every  free  state,  more  particularly  in 
times  cf  peace  and  tranquillity,  been  always  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  and  obtained  the  greatest  influence.  And  indeed 
what  can  be  a  juster  subject  of  admiration,  than  that  amidst 
a  vast  multitude  one  man  only,  or  a  very  small  number, 
should  rise  superior  to  all  others  in  the  exercise  of  that  pow- 
er, which  nature  has  equally  bestowed  upon  all  the  human 
race  ?  Or  what  is  so  pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  so  gratifying  to 
the  understanding,  as  the  judicious  and  solid  discourse  de- 
livered in  elegant  and  polished  language  ?  Or  what  is  so 
efficacious,  or  so  noble,  as  to  influence  the  peo|)]c,  the  judges, 
and  the  senate,  by  the  charms  of  oratory  ?  A^  hat  is  so  great, 
so  generous,  or  divine,  as  to  rescue  the  virtuous  from  op- 
pression, and  protect  the  unfortunate  from  injustice  ?  Can  any 
thing  be  more  useful  than  to  be  always  furnislied  with  the 
;{rms  which  eloquence  supplies  to  assert  your  rights  and  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  injury  ?  And  not  to  confine  our  obser- 
A'ations  within  the  limits  of  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
nenate-house,  what  is  tliere  in  the  midst  of  retirement  from 
business  more  agreeable  and  entertaining;  what  better  proof 
ran  be  given  of  the  refinements  of  a  liberal  education,  than  a 
flow  of  elegant  and  polished  conversation  ?  It  is  indeed  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  our  nature,  which  distinguishes  lis 
iVom  the  brute  creation,  that  we  can  express  our  thoughts 
by  language,  and  both  enjoy  and  communicate  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  Who  tliercforc  does  not  hold  such  iui 
endowment  in  great  estimation  ?  and  who  does  not  think  it 
an  object  of  honourable  ambition  to  surpass  others  in  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  that  faculty,  in  which  rational  beings  sliow  their  as- 
cendency over  inferior  animals  ?     But  not  to  dwell  upon  in- 
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considerable  points,  let  us  proceed  to  the  most  material.  AVhat 
other  power  than  that  of  eloquence  could  have  proved  suffi- 
ciently efficacious  to  induce  the  scattered  individuals  of  man- 
kind to  quit  a  rude  and  savage  life  in  order  to  form  regular 
communities  ?  and  what  other  power  could  have  softened 
their  barbarity  by  the  refinements  of  civilized  manners,  or 
after  states  were  founded,  what  other  power,  I  say,  could 
have  restrained  them  by  salutary  institutions,  and  secured 
their  prosperity  and  hap})iness  by  forms  of  government,  and 
establishments  of  law  ?  To  close  this  subject,  which  is  indeed 
ahnost  inexhaustible,  1  lay  it  down  as  an  indisputable  prin- 
ciple, that  upon  the  prudence  and  talents  of  an  accomplished 
speaker,  not  only  his  own  personal  respectability,  but  the 
welfare  of  numerous  individuals,  nay  even  the  safety  of  the 
government  depend.  1  therefore  earnestly  exhort  you,  my 
young  friends,  to  persevere  in  your  present  course,  and  to 
cultivate  with  incessant  diligence  the  study  of  eloquence,  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  reputation,  the  advantage  of  your  friends, 
and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  your  country."* 

Such  is  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  animated  and 
luminous  encomium,  which  Cicero,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
celebrated  Dialogue  de  Oratore,  pronounced  upon  his  favour- 
ite art.  And  to  teach  the  best  use  of  this  noble  faculty  of 
speaking,  and  point  out  the  method  by  which  it  can  be  made 
to  answer  the  most  important  purposes,  is  the  great  end  of 
the  art  of  Rhetoric.  It  is  evidtnt  that  no  study  more  fully 
a^pays  the  labour  bestowed  upon  its  cultivation,  if  we  reflect 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  eloquence  in  the  early  ages  of 
-tlie  world,  and  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  it  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  We  may  re- 
collect the  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it 
was  carried  by  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  and  their  produc- 
tions which  have  come  down  to  us  give  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs  that  they  were  consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and 
that  tliey  excelled  in  it,  not  less  by  the  extent  and  variety  of 
their  knowledge,  than  tlie  brilliancy  of  their  genius.  In  our 
©wn  times  we  see  the  effects  produced  by  rude  and  unpo- 

.  *  Cice.ro  de  Oralore.  lib,  i.  sect.  30.  Edit.  Proust.  And  he  has  com- 
"prizod  the  advantages  of  eloq-ience  in  another  passug-e  too  beautiCuI  to  be 
otnitted  — *♦  Jvirn  vero  doirina  rerunn  eloquendi  vis,  quam  est  praeclara, 
quamque  divina  !  qu?e  primum  efiecit,  ut  ea  qux  ignoramus,  discere,  et 
ea  quw  scimus,  ahos  doce-e  possimus,  Deinde  liac  cohortamur,  liac 
per&uademus,  hac  consolamur  afRictos,  h*uc  deducimus  perterritos  a 
limore,  hac  gestientes  comprlmimiis,  hac  cupiditates,  iracundiasque  re- 
etinj;uimus  :  hsec  nos  juris,  leg-um,  urbium  societate  devinxit,  hsc  a  vita 
Immani  et  fera  segrepvit."     De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  2v 
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lished  eloquence  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people  in 
the  harangues  of  crafty  demagogues,  and  the  sermons  of 
itinerant  enthusiasts  :  it  is  evident  therefore,  what  a  powerful 
instrument  of  persuasion  and  utility  it  may  be  rendered,  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  well  educated  persons,  who  to  all  the 
natu:  I  advantages  of  voice,  action,  and  abilities,  which  igno- 
rant peakcrs  may  possess,  unite  the  guidance  of  rules  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  examples.^ 

]\^r  will  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  upon 
which  the  chief  beauties  of  composition  depend  for  their 
grace  and  effect,  be  of  inconsiderable  use  to  the  hearer  cr 
reader^  as  well  as  the  speaker.  It  will  enable  them  to  un- 
ravel the  intricacies  of  composition  in  general,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  its  merits. 

If  objections  be  ever  started  against  eloquence,  considered 
as  a  faculty,  which  may  be  made  the  instrument  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good,  it  is  obvious  that  similar  objections  may  be 
urged  against  the  exersise  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  as  it  is  i| 
too  often  employed  to  lead  men  into  error.  But  no  one 
would  think  of  bringing  a  serious  argument  from  this  abuse 
of  the  intellectual  powers  against  the  improvement  of  our 
understandings.  Reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  most  es- 
sential to  the  comfort  of  life,  are  liable  to  be  misapplied,  and 
may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  ;  but  it  would 
argue  an  excess  of  levity  to  contend,  that  upon  this  account 
they  ought  to  be  neglected,  and  held  in  no  estimation.  While 
the  orator  employs  his  talents,  and  practises  the  rules  of  his 
profession,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  end  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally designed, — ^the  persuading  men  to  good  and  virtuous 
actions,  and  the  dissuading  them  from  every  measure  that  is 
dishonourable  and  vicious,  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  in 
itself,  or  more  useful  to  society. 

Rlu'toric  is  the  art  of  speakini*'  and  writing'  xvith  elegance 
and  dignity^  in  order  to  please^  instruct^  and  persuade.  Ele- 
gance consists  in  the  purity  and  perspicuity  of  language.  The 
•Jbrmer  may  be  acquired  by  studying  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, by  conversing  with  the  best  company,  and  the  frequent 
practice  of  composition.  The  latter  consists  in  making  use 
of  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  expressions,  in  a\  oiding 
ambiguous  woids,  aflVcted  brevity,  perplexity  of  periods, 
and  confusion  of  metaphors.  Dignity  arises  from  sublime 
Thoughts,  and  noble  and  elevated  tropes  and  figures. 

*  For  the  principal  heads  of  this  chuptcr  I  am  indebted  to  that  rich 
Storehouse  oi"  knowledge,  the  Encyclopardia  Britunnica,  arlidu  Oratory* 
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It  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to  fetter  the  mmd  by  sys- 
tems, and  restrain  the  flights  ol  eloquence  by  rules.  But  it 
is  evident  from  experience  and  observation,  that  rules  may 
greatly  assist  genius,  provided  they  point  out  tlie  right  road, 
without  confming  the  learner  to  a  single  track,  from  which 
he  is  told  it  is  unlawful  to  deviate.  They  are  undoubtedly 
necessary  before  practice  gives  that  ease,  which  may  enable 
him  to  trust  to  his  own  well-regulated  exertions,  and  proceed 
without  a  guide. 

To  enumerate  the  rules  of  Rhetoric  would  require  too 
minute  a  detail ;  and  they  will  be  best  learnt  from  those  wri- 
ters, who  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  obtained 
great  reputation  by  their  works  upon  the  subject.  Such  are 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintiiian,  and  their  faithful  followers,  Blair, 
Campbell,  and  Fenelon.  To  ascertain  the  leading  principles 
relating  to  eloquence  in  general,  it  m.ay  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider its  productions  under  four  distinct  heads. 
-    I.  The  sources  of  argument. 

II.  The  nature  of  style,  and  the  ornaments  of  composition. 

III.  The  arrangement  of  the  difterent  parts  of  a  discourse, 

IV.  Propriety  of  action  and  delivery. 

I.  The  Sources  of  Argument. 

le  The  basis  of  all  eloquence  is  mventio7u  It  is  this  pro- 
lific faculty,  which  enables  the  speaker  to  form  and  combine 
such  ideas,  as  are  necessary  for  the  statement,  explanation 
and  illustration  of  his  subject,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  and  engage  their  judgment  and  passions 
in  his  favour.  A  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  a  quickness 
of  thought,  are  great  assistants  to  invention ;  and  they  who 
possess  these  happy  gifts  of  nature,  are  found  to  be  rarely  at 
a  loss  for  reasons  to  defend  their  own  opinions,  and  to  dis- 
prove those  of  their  opponents.  Of  this  prime  faculty  the 
most  eminent  orators  and  poets  w^ere  in  full  possession ;  and 
we  find  that  so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  complain  of 
barrenness  of  invention,  they  fill  our  minds  with  the  abund- 
ant produce  of  intellectual  fertility.  This  remark,  among 
other  instances,  is  particularly  justified  by  the  examples  of 
Homer,  Plato,  and  Cicero.  To  collect  materials  for  the  em- 
ployment of  genius,  must  necessarily  form  the  great  business 
of  life.  Invention,  strictly  speaking,  implies  cfhcovery  rather 
than  creation^  and  must  be  understood  to  signify  new  com- 
binations of  those  images,  which  had  been  previously  stored 
in  the  memory. 
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Accurate  learning  and  extensive  knowledge,  the  prospects 
of  nature,  the  discoveries  of  art,  the  aids  of  educatiort,  and 
the  results  of  experience  and  observation  upon  mankind,  are 
the  proper  funds  to  supply  this  faculty  ^vith  its  requisite 
stores.  Ilcnce  are  furnished  the  various  topics,  whether 
external  or  internal^  which  are  applicable  to  the  different 
kinds  of  causes,  whether  dcmonstralroe^  deliberative^  or  jiuli' 
cialy  and  which  are  treated  of  at  large  by  the  llhetoricians, 
and  particularly  by  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Cicero  de  Inven- 
tione,  lib.  i,  p.  55,  fol.  edit.  The  judgment  must  ever  be 
active  in  the  riglit  application  of  the  assistance,  wiiich  genius 
and  extensive  knowledge  can  bring  to  every  particular  sub- 
ject;  whatever  is  trifling  or  superfluous  must  be  rejected; 
and  nothing  admitted  into  a  composition  that  is  not  fully  to 
the  purpose,  and  calculated  to  answer  the  end  originally  pro- 
posed. The  bright  and  clear  stream  of  eloquence,  assisted 
by  every  tributary  rill  that  can  increase  its  fulness,  should 
flow  not  in  a  circuitous  and  winding  course,  but  with  u  direct 
and  rapid  current. 

II.  Style,  and  the  Ornaments  of  Composition. 

II.  Without  the  requisites  of  a  proper  style,  and  the  judi- 
cious intruckiction  of  the  ornaments  of  composition,  a  dis- 
course will  be  dry,  jejune,  and  uninteresting.  As  trom  hence 
eloquence  derives  its  chief  excellence,  beaifty  and  splendour, 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  orator,  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constituent  pans  of  true  ornament,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  style. 

Of  style  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every  country 
possesses  not  only  a  peculiar  language,  but  a  peculiar  mode 
of  expression,  suited  to  the  particuhir  temper  and  genius  of 
its  inhabitants.  iVIost  of  the  Eastern  nations  are  remarkable 
for  a  lofty  and  majestic  diction,  which  is  full  and  sonorous, 
strong  and  forcible,  and  animated  by  bold  and  expressive 
figures.  On  the  contrary,  the  Northern  languages  are  more 
simple,  and  generally  partake  of  the  cold  influence  of  their 
climate.  In  the  former  the  warmth  of  imagination  j)re<lom- 
inates  ;  in  the  latter  tiiere  is  more  of  the  strictness  and  cor- 
rectness of  judgment. 

IJut  the  principal  distinctions  of  st\!e  arises  from  the  di- 
versity of  subjects.  The  same  mode  of  expression  would  be 
as  inconsistent  upon  different  occasions  as  the  same  dress  for 
persons  of  different  ranks.  Propriety,  therefore,  require* 
that  expression  should  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ^ub- 
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ject.     Style  is  divided  into  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tow  or  plain 
st)le  ;  die  middle  or  temperate  ;  and  the  loftij  or  sublime, 

A  plain  style  is  the  genuine  language  of  nature  ;  it  may  be 
easy,  inclining  to  the  familiar,  and  elegant,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  inartificial  and  unaffected.  As  it  is  designed  to 
make  things  perfectly  intelligible,  and  to  set  them  in  a  clear 

I  light,  the  proper  subjects  of  it  are  epistles,  essays,  narratives, 
works  of  science  and  philosophy,   or  any  other  topics  that 

I  require  to  be  treated  without  ornament,  or  addresses  to  the 
passions.  Simplicity  and  ease  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  its  peculiar  beauties  ;  and  the  choicest  examples  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Caesar,  the 
Sermons  of  Seeker,  and  the  Tales  of  Swift. 

I       The  middle  style  is  best  adapted  to  those  subjects  which 

I  require  gravity,  accuracy,  and  force  of  expression.  It  accords 
with  fine  thoughts,  as  a  low  style  is  best  suited  to  those 
which  are  common,  and  the  sublime  is  best  adapted  to  those 
which  are  great  and  dignified.  A  fine  thought  deserves  that 
character  from  possessing  dignity,  beauty,  delicacy,  and  no- 
velty. As  the  subjects  that  belong  to  the  middle  style  are 
important,  though  not  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  as  wholly  to 
captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it  from  attending  to  the  dic- 
tion ;  so  it  admits  all  the  ornaments  and  beauties  of  compo- 
sition. This  is  the  sphere  likewise  of  the  most  highly  finished 
and  most  elaborate  writing.  This  is  the  soil  favourable  to 
tiie  growth  of  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  of  elo- 
quence. Here  strong  and  emphatical  words,  flowing  periods, 
harmonious  numbers,  vivid  tropes,  and  bright  and  animated 
figures,  find  their  proper  place.  The  best  examples  of  this 
kind  are  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  speeches  of  Livy,  and 
the  most  admired  orations  of  Cicero. 

Liofty  and  elevated  thoughts  form  the  proper  basis  of  the 
sublime  style.  Such  thoughts  relate  either  to  divine  subjects, 
to  the  works  of  nature,  or  such  expressions,  or  actions,  as 
are  esteemed  the  noblest  and  the  best.  The  true  sublime  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  simplicity 
of  expression.  Depending  solely  on  its  native  energy  for 
its  effect  upon  the  mind,  it  rather  rejects  than  solicits  the  aid 
of  ornament ;  for  when  the  soul  is  elevated  to  the  utmost  of 
its  powers  by  a  noble  idea,  it  attends  not  to  the  niceties  of 
language  ;  but,  from  its  own  vigour  and  lively  conception  of 
things,  expresses  them  in  terms  the  most  concise  and  em- 
phatical, and  best  adapted  to  their  nature.  Dignity  and  ma- 
jesty are  the  proper  qualities  of  this  species  of  style,  both  as 
to  the  thought  and  expression;  as  may  be  best  exemplified 
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by  numerous  passages  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  Iliad  of 
Ifonier,  and  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

Under  the  sublime  is  properly  classed  the  pathetic  of  com- 
position, wherein  the  greatest  power  is  exerted  over  tlie  pas- 
sions. Here  we  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried  along 
with  the  speaker  or  writer,  wherever  he  chooses  to  conduct 
us ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  in  unison  with  his ;  we 
love,  detest,  admire,  resent,  as  he  inspires  us ;  and  are  prompt- 
ed to  feel  with  fervour,  and  to  act  with  energy,  in  obedience 
to  the  particular  impulse,  which  he  gives  to  our  minds. 
Quintilian  with  great  propriety  calls  this  power  of  moving 
the  passions,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  his  art :  (Quint,  lib.  vi, 
c.  2.)  as  the  proper  use  of  the  passions  is  not  to  blind  or  to 
counteract  the  exercise  of  reason,  but  to  move  in  conformity 
to  it,  if  an  improper  impulse  be  sometimes  given  to  them,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  art,  but  of  the  artist.  The  pulpit  admits 
this  species  of  eloquence,  as  is  clear  from  the  Sermons  of  ^las- 
sillon  and  Bourdaioue  :  but  the  debates  in  popular  assemblies 
open  the  most  extensive  field  for  Its  display. 

The  diction  of  an  orator  may  include  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  these  three  kinds  of  style.  As  he  speaks  sometimes 
to  prove  and  to  instruct,  sometimes  to  entertain  and  to  day- 
light, and  sometimes  to  rouse,  to  animate,  and  to  astonish, 
he  must  be  occasionally  plain  and  easy,  nKuily  and  energetic, 
figurative  and  flowery,  pathetic  and  sublime.  (Quint,  lib. 
xii,  c.  10  et  12.)  AH  this  variety,  however,  is  rarely  neces- 
sary upon  the  same  occasion.  Due  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  dispositions  of  the  audience, 
the  time,  the  place,  and  all  other  circumstances.  Cicero  re- 
fers us  to  some  orations  of  his  own  for  examples  in  each  kind. 
His  Oration  fcr  Caecina  is  written  in  the  low  style,  that  for 
the  Manilian  law  in  the  middle,  and  that  for  Kabirlus  in  the 
sublime.  His  Orati(jns  against  \  crres  are  specimens  of  a 
mixture  of  all  the  diilerent  kinds. 

Figures  of  speech  were  first  introduced  by  nect>-iL\,  ut  - 
ri\ing  tlieir  origin  from  a  want  of  simple  expressions.  'I'he 
most  ancient  and  most  original  languages,  such  as  the  He- 
brew, Aral)ic,  American  and  fndian,  are  highly  picturesque 
and  metaphorical.*  I'hat  which  was  at  first  the  result  of  ne- 

•  "  Wc  liave  planU'il  the  tree  of  Peace,  said  an  American  orator,  and 
we  have  buried  the  axe  uiultr  its  roots;  we  will  heiiceforih  repose  un- 
der its  shade  :  and  we  will  join  to  brijj^hti-n  the  chain  which  hinds  our 
natio»Ks  together. *'  Vi  we  are  rccjuircd  to  explain  lu)w  men  coidd  he 
poets  or  orators  before  they  were  aiihd  hy  the  learning  of  thr  scliolar  «jr 
the  critic,  we  may  inqtiire  in  our  turn,  how  bodies  could  fall  by  tlu-ii' 
weijfht,  before  the  laws  of  gravitation  were  recorded  in  books*    Mind 
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ccssitv,  was  in  time  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  embellishment; 
like  garments,  which  were  originally  used  to  protect  the  per- 
son from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  were  afterwards 
Vorn  also  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  (Cicero  de  Orat.  lib,  iii, 
c.  28.)  '^rhe  imagination  and  the  passions  have  a  very  ex- 
tensive influence  over  every  language  :  their  operations  are 
expressed  by  words  taken  from  sensible  objects ;  and  the 
names  of  these  sensible  objects  were  in  all  languages  the 
words  most  easily  introduced  ;  and  were  by  degrees  extend- 
ed to  those  thoughts,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  con- 
ceptions, and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign 
distinct  appellations.  They  borrowed  therefore  the  name  of 
some  sensible  idea,  where  they  found,  or  fancied  they  found, 
some  affinity.  Hence  the  origin  of  tropes  and  Ji^ures^  the 
former  of  which  convey  two  ideas  to  the  mind,  by  means  of 
one  word ;  the  latter  throw  the  sentence  into  a  different  form 
from  the  common  manner  of  expression.  The  use  of  tropes 
and  figures  opens  the  widest  field  for  the  invention  of  an 
orator,  as  they  allow  him  to  give  that  range  to  his  imagina- 
tion, which  is  highly  gratifying  to  a  man  of  genius.  Meta- 
phor^ mctonomy^  synecdoche^  irony^  s'wiile^  prosopopceia,  the 
witithesis,  and  the  climax^  as  they  display  the  ingenuity  of  a 
speaker,  and  set  off  his  ideas  to  advantage;  so  are  they  ca- 
pable of  affording  great  pleasure  to  his  hearers,  whenever 
they  rise  naturally  from  the  subject,  and  are  introduced  with 
judgment  and  effect.  They  fix  attention,  excite  admiration, 
and  inspire  delight ;  they  speak  the  language  of  the  passions, 
and  represent  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind,  by  the 
most  lively  images  of  fancy ;  and,  provided  they  are  scattered 
over  a  composition  by  the  hand  of  taste,  they  improve  every 
topic  by  heightening  its  beaut)',  and  augmenting  its  strength. 

111.  The  Arrangement  of  the  different  Parts  of  a 

Discourse. 

Til.  It  Is  necessar)'  that  all  parts  of  a  speech  be  placed  in 
their  proper  order,  and  united  In  such  a  manner,  as  to  ren- 
der the  whole  clear  in  itself,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  A 
regular  arrangement  of  parts  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  speaker,  as  it  assists  his  memory,  and  carries  him  through 
his  discourse,  without  tautolog}'  or  confusion.  He  ought 
never  to  forget  that  perspicuity  of  order  is  as  necessaiy  as 
perspicuity  of  hinguag'e* 

as  well  as  body  has  laws,  which  are  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  meq, 
and  the  critic  collects  only  after  the  example  has  shown  what  tliey  are.-- 
*'ergusj>n  on  civil  Society,  p.  264. 
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The  parts  that  compose  a  regular  speech  are  divided  by 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Belles  Lettres 
into  six,  viz.  the  exordium^  or  introduction ;  the  statement^ 
and  the  division  of  the  subject ;  the  iiarration^  or  explication  ; 
the  reasoning-,  or  arguments  ;  the  pathetic  part ;  and  the  con- 
clusion. These  distinctions  are  sufficiently  clear  and  intelli- 
gible, to  preclude  the  necessity  of  comment  or  explanation. 
Cicero  divided  an  oration  into  the  same  number  of  parts,  but 
gave  them  somewhat  different  names,  viz.  exordhnn,  narra- 
tion, proposition,  oonjinnation,  confutation,  and  conclusion; 
and  this  is  the  arrangement  usually  adopted  in  the  systems  of 
Rhetoric.  The  proposition  of  Cicero  corresponds  with  the 
statement  of  Blair ;  and  the  pathetic  in  the  scheme  of  Cicero 
forms  a  part  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  as  improbable  that  these 
artificial  distinctions  were  ever  scrupulously  regarded  by  a 
speaker,  as  that  the  works  on  Poetry  by  Aristotle  or  Horace 
were  ever  followed  in  the  composition  of  an  Epic  poem  ; 
and  yet  Commentators  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  reduce  the  most  impassioned  speeches  in  Yir- , 
gil  to  the  same  regular  divisions  as  the  orations  of  Cicero.     1 

There  may  be  many  excellent  speeches,  where  several  of 
these  parts  are  wanting,  where  the  speaker  for  instance,  uses 
no  exordium,  as  is  the  case  in  the  first  Oration  against  Cati- 
line, but  begins  abruptly.  There  may  be  others,  which  hr 
finds  is  unnecessary  to  divide  into  parts,  as  in  some  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  but  enters  at  once  into  his  subject,  and  is 
carried  on  by  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  argument,  till  hv 
reaches  his  conclusion.  As  however  these  have  always  beea 
considered  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  speech,  and  as  ia 
every  one  some  of  them  must  necessarily  be  foimd,  tliey  pro- 
perly obtain  a  place  in  all  systems  of  Rhetoric. 

This  method  is  not  so  strictly  observed,  as  not  occasionally 
to  admit  of  digression,  transition,  and  amplification,  which 
give  great  beauty,  if  judiciously  managed,  to  Poetry  and 
lOloquence.  Of  digression  there  are  striking  examples  ia 
Cicero's  Oration  for  the  poet  Archias  ;  where  he  leaves  the 
main  subject  of  the  vindication  of  his  client,  to  express  his 
commendation  of  polite  literature.  I'he  transition  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  where  a  discourse  consists  of  many  parts : 
but  it  is  the  rapid  and  abrupt  transition,  which  is  most  to 
be  admired  for  its  effect  in  rousing  the  attention.  Of  this 
there  are  various  instances  in  the  Omtions  of  Cicero. 

Amf)lification  docs  not  merely  signify  a  method  of  enlarging 
an  object,  but  of  representing  it  in  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
prehensive view,  tliat  it  may  in  the  most  lively  manner  strikel 
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the  nund,  and  influence  the  passions.  Of  diis  an  instance  is 
given  in  the  noble  encomium  on  eloquence,  which  forms  the 
introduction  to  this  chapter.  There  is  another  example  in  the 
Oration  of  Cicero  for  the  Manilian  Law ;  when,  having  fii^stt: 
lamented  the  want  of  good  generals  at  that  time  among  the 
Romans,  he  expatiates  upon  the  qualities  requisite  to  consti- 
tute a  complete  commander;  and  closes  his  description  with 
proving,  that  all  these  qualities  were  united  in  Pompey. 

U'he  power  of  eloquence  appears  in  nothing  to  such  extent 
and  advantage,  as  in  :j  copiousness  of  expression,  or  a  proper 
degree  of  amplification,  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
A  short  detail  or  description  is  too  often  attended  with  ob- 
scurity, from  an  omission  of  some  material  circumstances.  But 
when  images  of  things  are  drawn  in  their  just  proportion, 
painted  in  their  proper  colours,  set  in  a  clear  and  full  light, 
and  represented  under  different  points  of  viev/,  with  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  and,  bj'  an  irresistible  force,  move  and  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  the  speaker.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  exertion  of  that  power 
of  eloquence  called  Eva^yeia,  or  cvidcntlcK,  so  much  insisted 
upon,  and  so  fully  described  by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quin- 
tilian.*  Here  the  audience  are  made  spectators  of  the  scene 
which  the  speaker  describes  :  here  is  no  necessity  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  figurative  language,  but  only  to  represent  in  strong, 
energetic,  and  vivid  terms,  what  has  passed,  and  what  he 
wishes  to  impress  upon  the  mind.  Here  every  object  is  visi- 
ble, distinct,  and  affecting  ;  every  being  lives,  moves,  and 
acts ;  and  every  circumstance  is  with  a  happy  selection  of 
topics  brought  forv/ard,  that  can  convince  the  judgment,  or 
overpower  the  heart.  No  writers  excel  more  in  this  species 
of  eloquence  than  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

It  is  the  proper  end  of  oratory  for  the  speaker  to  express 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  completely  to  acomplish  his 
purpose,  whether  it  l>e  to  instruct,  to  please,  or  to  persuade ; 
and  he  who  adapts  his  language,  and  his  sentiments  w^iththe 
greatest  abilitv,  to  these  ends,  is  best  entitled  to  the  prize  of 
eloquence,  ilence  it  is  evident,  that  the  essence  of  all  that 
deserves  the  name  of  eloquence  is  far  from  consisting  in  vehe- 
ment action,  and  wordy  declamation  ;  but  depends  upon  good 
sense,  and  accurate  knowledge,  expressed  in  spirited  language, 
and  recommended  by  a  pleasing  and  correct  deliv-ery.  To 
be  complete  master  of  a  subject  is  the  first  requisite;  to  l)e 

•  Qjiint.  lib.  TJ,  c.  2.  Ciceronis  Acad,  iv,  17.  Arlstotelis  Rhet.  Hb.  iii.c. 
11. 
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well  furnished  with  matter  and  argument  will  give  to  a  dis- 
course an  air  of  manliness  and  dignity,  which  is  a  powerful 
instrument  of  persuasion. 

A  good  writer  or  speaker  to  purity  and  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression will  add  ornament ;  upon  which  depends,  if  not*the 
usefulness,  at  least  the  principal  beauty  of  eloquence.  This 
it  is  which  gives  to  composition,  magnificence,  sweetness,  and 
elegance  ;  which  engages  the  attention,  captivates  the  hearts, 
and  excites  the  applauses  of  an  audience ;  which  distinguishes 
the  orator  from  the  philosopher  ancUthe  man  of  business, 
which  raises  his  language  above  the  simplicity  of  common 
prose,  tempers  the  severity  of  his  arguments,  improves  the 
keenness  of  his  wit,  and  enlivens  the  brisk  sallies  of  his  fan- 
cy. This  it  is  which,  properly  speaking,  makes  rhetoric  an 
art ;  all  its  other  parts  may  be  attained  by  the  mere  kindness 
of  nature  :  but  without  discipline,  without  much  study  and 
experience,  the  perfection  or  ornament,  such  as  characterizes 
the  best  speakers,  can  never  be  attained. 

He  who  wishes  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in  speaking, 
must  be  free  from  all  insincerity.  He  only  can  address  him- 
self effectually  to  the  heart,  and  the  feelings  of  others,  whose 
mind  glows  with  the  warmth  of  sensibility,  and  whose  argu- 
ments result  from  conviction.  lie  must  feel  the  influence 
of  those  passions  imd  emotions,  which  he  wishes  to  inspire. 
(Quint,  lib.  vi.  c.  2,  sect.  3.)  An  assumed  character  and 
an  affectation  of  feeling  will  not  be  long  concealed  under  the 
disguise  of  dissimulation.  The  greatest  orators  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  virtues  which  they  laboured  the  most  stre- 
nuously to  inculcate.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  emi- 
nent for  a  patriotic  spirit ;  and  those  speeches,  into  which 
they  have  infused  it,  have  always  attracted  most  admiration 
fjom  the  world. 

IV.  Proprif.ty  of  Action  and  Delivkry. 


:ci; 


IV.  In  the  delivery  of  a  speech  great  judgmeiu  is  ncc< 
sary ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  eloquence,  which  stands  more 
in  need  of  instructions.  I'he  orator  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
the  extremes  of  aukwardness  and  affectation  ;  he  must  be  in- 
animate on  the  one  hand,  or  theatrical  on  the  other.  To 
follow  a  good  practitioner  in  this  part  of  the  art  will  be  of 
more  advantage  to  him,  than  all  the  Rhetoricians  either  an- 
cient or  modern.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Cicero,  that  ever\' 
thought  and  emotion  of  the  soul  have  their  appropriate  coun- 
t«oaucc,  voice,  and  gesture  ;  and  the  whole  body,  every  va- 
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riation  of  tjic  face,  and  tone  of  the  voice,  like  the  strings  oi 
a  musical  instrument,  act  agrceiil)ly  to  the  impulse  they  re- 
ceive from  the  mind.  ((Jicero  de  Orat.  lib.  i,  c.  v.)  The 
correspondence  of  amotions  with  expression  and  emphasis 
must  be  atlentivelv  observed,  and  made  the  guide  to  practice. 
'J 'lie  orator  must  feel  tlie  force  of  his  own  reasonings,  and  be 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  his  own  descriptions.  It  is  this 
strength,  spirit,  and  fire,  which  render  him  a  perfect  master 
of  his  art,  wliich  excite  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers, 
and  animate  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  Was  it  not 
the  impassioned  delivery  of  Demosthenes,  to  which  his  rival 
^l^iscb.ines  has  left  such  a  remarkable  and  such  an  honourable 
testimoiu',  that  gave  resistless  persuasion  to  his  speeches  ? 
(Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  iii,  sect.  213.)  AVas  it  not  the  indig- 
nant countenance,  the  animated  tone,  and  the  judicious  action 
of  Cicero,  v/liich  communicated  such  commanding  influence 
and  powerful  weight  to  his  arguments,  when  he  confounded 
the  audacious  Catiline  ?  And  was  it  not  the  dignified  air, 
and  the  persuasive  mildness  of  Massillon,  which  added  to 
his  religious  instructions  so  much  force,  when  he  drew  from 
the  haughty  Lewis  XIV  a  confession  of  the  power  of  sacred 
eloquence  ? 

lie  who  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  a  good  public  speaker 
must  make  judgment  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  for  no  attain- 
ments can  secure  praise  or  advantage  without  it.  Even 
correctness  itself  must  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  the 
flights  of  imagination  must  be  restrained  by  discretion,  and 
propriety  nmst  give  laws  to  every  effort.  I'hus  will  he  take 
the  sm-est  road  to  eminence ;  he  will  reach  the  sublime,  with- 
out being  bombastic  or  extravagant;  he  will  be  bold,  not 
rash  ;  serious,  but  not  severe ;  gay,  not  licentious  ;  and  co- 
pious without  redundance.  An  adherence  to  the  proper  rules 
of  the  art  will  be  tlie  safest  guide  to  genius,  will  improve 
ever\-  natural  endowment,  and  will  add  the  advantages  of 
experience  to  the  gifts  of  nature. 

I'he  eloquence  of  the  moderns  has  rarely  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence,  which  was  attained  by  the  ancients. 
The  character  of  each  is  widely  different.  In  Greece  the 
DuUlic  speaker  was  bold,  impetuous,  and  sublime.  In  Rome 
lie  was  more  declamatory,  verbose,  flowery,  and  pathetic. 
Fenelon  has  thus  ingeniously  discriminated  the  powers  of  the 
two  gi-eat  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  "  After  hearing  an 
oration  of  TuUy,  '  How  finely  and  eloquently  has  he  expres- 
sed himself!'  said  the  Romans.  After  Demosthenes  had 
spoke,    '•  Let  us  rise  and  march  against  Philip,'  said  thp 
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Athenians." '  In  Eng^land  the  public  speaker  is  temperate 
and  cool,  and  addresses  himself  more  to  the  reason  of  his  audi- 
ence, than  to  their  passions.  There  is  still  gfeat  scope  for 
the  display  of  genius  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  path  of  fame  is  still  left  open 
<o  rising  orators.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  ancients,  as 
<he  principles  involved  in  those  rules  are  of  general  utility, 
may  be  studied  to  great  advantage,  although  much  judgmeni 
is  necessary  for  their  proper  application  ;  and  attention  must 
be  paid  to  modern  taste  and  modern  manners. 

Many  distinguished  examples  of  eloquence  may  be  held  up 
to  the  observation  of  the  young  orator ;  but  he  must  avoid  tod 
close  an  imitatio~h,  even  of  the  most  eminent.  Let  him  study 
the  most  esteemed  works  of  his  predecessors ;  let  him  fre- 
quently revolve,  and  even  commit  to  memory,  their  produc- 
tions, and  repeat  them  w^ith  suitable  voice  and  action ;  and  let 
him  rather  in  his  own  compositions  endeavour  to  catch  a  por- 
tion of  their  spirit,  than  tread  servilely  in  their  steps.  De- 
mosthenes was  vehement,  abrupt,  energetic,  and  sublime. 
Cicero  was  dignified,  luminous,  and  copious.  Chatham  uni- 
ted the  energy  of  one  to  the  elegance  of  the  other.  Mans- 
tteld  was  persuasive,  delightful,  and  instructive.  Burke  was 
flov/ery,  vivid,  and  fluent.  Let  the  orator  study  to  combine 
in  his  compositions  their  united  excellence.  Let  him  not,  to 
use  the  apposite  and  beautiful  illustration  of  Quintilian,  re- 
semble the  stream,  that  is  carried  through  a  channel  formed 
by  art  for  its  course  ;  but  rather  let  him  imitate  the  bold  ri- 
ver, which  overflo\v's  a  Avhole  vidley ;  and  where  it  does  not 
find,  can  force  a  passage  by  its  own  natural  impetuosity  and 
jtrength. 


d'LASS  THE  THIRD. 
HISTORY. 


(HAIDER  I. 

TITK  STUD>  OE  HISTORY  IN  GENER.U-. 

CfJRfOSrrY  i:i  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  active 
principles  of  human  nature.  'I'hroughout  the  successive  stagt^s 
of  life,  it  seeks  with  avidity  for  thost'  gratifications,  which 
arc  t-ongenlal  with  tlie  different  l^tcalties  of  tiie  mind.     Tim 
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child,  as  soon  as  the  imagination  begins  to  open,  eagerly 
listens  to  the  talcs  of  liis  nurse  :  the  joiuh,  at  a  time  of  Itfe, 
when  tlie  love  of  what  i8|ne\v,  and  uncommon  is  qtiickcned 
Ijy  sensibilit}',  is  enchanted  by  the  magic  of  romances  and 
novels  :  the  man,  whose  mature  judgment  inclines  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  applies  to  genuine  history,  which  even  in 
old  age  continues  to  be  a  favourite  object  of  his  attention  ; 
■h;c  his  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  transactions  o^^ 
'  iK-rs  has  nei^rly  an  equal  power  over  his  mind,  with  the 
propensity  to  relate  what  has  happened  to  himself. 

The  love  of  fame,  and  a  desire  to  communicate  informa- 
tion^ have  influenced'thc  ingenious  and  the  ambitious,  in  al- 
most every  age  and  in  every  nation,  to  leave  behind  them 
some  memorials  of  their  existence,  actions,  and  discoveries. 
Thus  has  tlie  curiosity  of  manlfiud  secured,  by  methods  at  first 
V4iry  rude  and  incomplete,  and  in  succeeding  times  by  records 
more  improved  and  sati_sfactory,  its  favourite  enjoyments. 
j  .The  method  of  conveying  accounts  of  remarkable  transac- 
tious  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  v/orld,  by  means  of  oral  tra- 
dition, was  very  imperfect  and"  uncertain.  Songs  were  the 
only  memorials  of  antiquity  among  the  Germans;  and  their 
war-song,  when  rusliing  to  battle,  was  always  a  menvorial  of 
some  ancient  hero.  Poets  who  sung  the  praises  of  deceased 
warriors  at  the  tables  of  kings,  are  often  mentioned  by 
Homer;  the  Scandinavians  iiad  tl^^ir  scalds,  the  Gauls  and 
(rcrmans  their  bards,  and  the  savage^s  of  America  preserved 
similar  records  of  the  past  in  the  wild  poetiy  of  their  country. 
1  o  supply  the  great  defects  of  such  oral  tradition,  and  to  per- 
petuate their  remembrance,  founders  of  states,  and  leaders  of 
colonies,  gave  their  own  names  to  cities  and  kingdoms.  Pil-; 
-lars  of  stone  were  raised,  devices  were  fixed  upon  shields  and 
banners,  aiid  national  festivals  and  customs  were  established 
to  commemorate  extraordinary  events.  From  such  imperfect 
attempts  to  rescue  the  past  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  obli- 
vion, the  progress  to  written  history  was  made  soon  after  the 
invention  of  letters.  The  names  of  magistrates,! and  the  reci- 
tid  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  which  happened  during 
their  transaction  of  public  business,  were  accurately  recorded, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
the  registers  of  the  Consuls  preserved  upon  the  Capitoline 
marbles  at  Rome.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  annals, 
and  of  a  regular  series  of  chronology.  In  succeeding-  times, 
when  nations  became  more  civilized,  and  the  various  branch- 
es of  iuerature  were  cultivated,  private  persons  employed 
themselves  in  rtcoiding  jtlie  actions  of .  th;;^ii:  contemporaries-, 
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or  their  ancestors,  and  history  by  degrees  assumed  its  proper 
form  and  character.  It  was  at  first  like  painting  the  rude 
outlitie  of  an  unskilful  designer ;  but  after  repeated  essays, 
the  great  masters  of  the  art  arose,  and  produced  the  har- 
monious light  and  shade,  the  glowing  colours,  and  animated 
groups  of  a  perfect  picture. 

With  a  particular  view  to  the  works  of  eminent  historians, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider, 

I.  Hie  Nature  of  History,  and  the  assistance  which  it  de- 
rives from  other  studies. 

II.  The  Advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  History. 

HI.  ^ITie  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modern  His- 
torians. 

IV.  The  ^lualifications  requisite  to  form  an  accomplished 
Historian,  in  order  to  establish  a  standard,  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  merits  of  Historians  in  general. 

I.  Histoiy,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  a 
true  relatio?!  of  faxits  and  coents  ;  or,  considered  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  that  lively  philosophy,  which,  laying  aside 
the  formality  of  rules,  supplies  the  place  of  experience,  and 
teaches  us  to  act  with  propriety  and  honour  according  to  the 
.examples  of  others.  The  province  of  history  is  so  extensive, 
•that  it  is  connected  with  ever)'  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  so 
various  and  abundant  are  its  stores,  that  all  arts,  sciences, 
and  professions  are  indejxted  to  it  for  many  of  the  materials 
and  principles  Uj^on  wliich  tiiey  depend.  It  opens  the  widest 
prospect  to  the  eyes  of  mankiud  in  the  spacious  fields  oi 
literature,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  important  ob- 
jects of  study,  to  which  the  mind  can  be  directed. 

To  draw  tlie  line  of  proper  distinction  between  authentic 
and  fabulous  histon^,  is  the  first  object  of  the  discerning  rea- 
deri  Let  him  not  burden  his  memory  with  events  tiiat  ought 
perhnps  to  pass  for  f  iblcs  ;  let  him  not  fatigue  his  attention 
with  the  progress  ol  empires,  or  the  succession  of  kings, 
>vhich  arc  thrown  back  into  the  remotest  ages.  He  will 
find  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  ujion  the  rela- 
tions of  those  affairs  in  the  Pagan  world,  which,  preceded 
the  invention  of  letters,  and  were  built  upon  mere  oral  trrN 
dition,  7iet  him  leave  the  dynasties  of  the  l*';^'ptian  kings, 
the  expeditions  of  Sesostris,  JJacchus  and  Jason^  and  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  for  poets  to  embellish,  or 
.chronologists  to  arranged  The  fabulous  accounts  of  these 
heroes  of  antiquity  may  remind  him  of  the  sandy  deserts, 
lofty  mountains,  and  frozen  oceans,  which  are  laid  down  in 
tlie  maps  gf  the  jmcient  geographers,  to  conceal  their  igno- 
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I'ance  of  remote  countries.  Let  him  hasten  to  firm  grounc?, 
v.here  he  may  safely  stand,  and  behold  the  striking  events, 
and  meinoral)le  actions,  which  the  light  of  authentic  records 
displays  to  his  view.  '^I'hey  alone  are  amply  sufficient  to 
enrich  his  memory,  and  to  poijit  out  to  him  well-attested 
examples  of  all  that  is  magnanimous,  as  weli  as  all  that  is 
^ile  ; — of  all  that  debases,  and  all  that  ennobles  mankind. 

Histoiy,  considered  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
jects, may  be  divided  into  j^c?icral  und  part?a//ar  ;  and  with 
respect  to  time,  into  ancient  and  modern.  Ancient  history 
commences  with  the  creation,  and  extends  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eight  hundred.  Mo- 
dern history  beginning  with  that  period  reaches  down  to 
the  present  times.  Cieneral  history  relates  to  nations  and 
jniblic  affairs,  and  may  be  sub-divided  into  sacred^  eccle- 
s^dsf'ical^  and  profane.  Biographv,  memoirs,  and  letters,  con- 
stitute particular  history.  Statistics  refer  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  nations.  Geography  and  Chronology  are  important 
aids,  and  give  order,  regularity,  and  clearness  to  them  all. 

For  information  uprm  the  subject  of  sacred  history  the 
stivdent  must  resort  to  the  holy  IJible,  to  Josephus,  and  ta 
ti^e  Annals  of  Archbishop  Usher. 

The  afTairs  of  the  Christian  Church,  comprehending  the 
Fnes,  characters,  and  conduct  of  those  who  have  maintained 
a  pure  and  apostolical  faith,  as  well  as  of  such  sectarists  as 
have  deviated  from  it,  are  comprised  in  Ecclesiastical  history. 
It  describes  the  nature  of  religious  establishments,  and  dis- 
plays the  various  opinions  of  Christians  upon  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  subjects.  Here  w-e  trace  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianilv  from  obscuritv  and  oppression,  to  pomp  and  dominion  ; 
and,  after  a  lo»g  series  of  superstition  and  error,  we  see  it 
resume  its  primitive  character  in  the  Reformation  of  the 
•sixteenth  century.  This  important  subject  has  exercised  the 
diligence  and  displayed  the  learning  of  many  eminent  writers 
of  various  ages  :  but  the  reader  of  general  history  may  find 
sjifficient  gratification  for  his  curiosity  in  the  works  of  Euse- 
bius  and  iVlosheim. 

l^^rom  the  people  of  the  ancient  world  we  fii-st  select  the 
Jncs^  as  the  particular  objects  of  our  attention.  They  were 
favoured  widi  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  Their 
history  carries  us  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and  its 
importance  is  increased  in  the  greatest  degree  by  its  connex- 
ion with  the  Christian  Revelation. 

The  next  branch  of  general  history  is  that  of  Ancient 
Greece,     It  presents  a  nation  of  heroes,  philosTophers,  poets, 
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orators,  historians,  and  artists,  who  spoke  the  noblest  lan- 
guage which  ever  graced  the  tongue  of  man,  and  who  have 
been  the  guides  and  the  instructors  of  all  succeeding  nations 
in  arts,  sciences,  and  philosophy.  Greece  was  the  source  of 
light,  that  has  irradiated  a  great  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Roman,'^  in  the  order  of  excellence,  as  well  as  of  time, 
followed  the  Grecians:  their  military  talents  were  displayed 
in  a  long  suc<:ession  of  conquests  and  triumphs  in  every  part 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  monuments  of  their  genius,  which 
the  ravages  of  time  have  spared,  render  ihem  next  to  the 
Greeks  the  boast  of  history,  and  the  glory  of  mankind. 

The  Hisloi'y  of  England  has  the  strongest  claims  to  our 
attention.  It  abounds  with  such  events  and  transactions,  jmd 
displays  such  characters  and  actions,  as  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  intetest  to  study;  and  we  are  attracted  to  a  perusal  of 
its  eventful  records  by  the  ties  of  patriotism,  and  a  congeni- 
ality of  manners. 

From   Mockrn  hzstorij  in  general  we  select  those   parts 

which  relate  to  the  most  important  transactions  and  events, 

particularly  advening  to  those  discoveries  and  institutions, 

which  distinguish  it  from  ancient  times,  and  have  contributed 

'  essentially  to  the  present  state  of  opinions  and  manners. 

There  are  certain  foreign  nations,  which,  by  the  extent  of 
their  dominions,  their  civil  polity,  or  their  connexion  with 
our  own  country,  may  excite  our  curiosity  to  learn  their  for- 
mer state  ;  but  it  will  not  answer  any  import:mt  purpose  to 
dwell,  for  instance,  upon  the  affi^irs  of  France  under  the  Me- 
rovingian, or  Carlovlnian,  families  ;  or  upon  the  state  of 
Germany  before  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  Let  not  the  scho- 
lar waste  too  much  time,  which  may  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  other  studies,  in  poring  over  the  v/orks  of  'I'luianiis, 
Mariana,  and  Froissart;  or  the  numerous  volumes  of  the 
Universal  Ilistorv. 

AVith  respect  indeed  to  foreign  nations,  the  objects  of 'his 
most  Uocful  attention  are  the  actujil  power,  the  nature  of  their 
present  governments,  the  state  of  civilization,  sciences,  and 
arts,  their  natural  and  aitificial  advantages,  their  population, 
produce,  commerce  and  relative  importance  in  the  scale  of 
political  greatness.  This  constitutes  a  branch  of  study  which^ 
has  been  of  late  years  much  cultivated  by  the  iJermans,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Statistics,  'I'ravellers  and 
statesmen  must  not  claim  this  study  as  their  own  exclusive 
province,  since  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  e\ery 
English  gentleman,  and  will  qualify  him  to  in-,  n  *  *  ■  ti- 
mate  of  the  relative  condition,  power  and  i;  ^  ais 

own  country- 
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Biog'raphif  is  a  branch  of  histon-,  uhich  In  point  of  im- 
portance and  moral  utility  ranks  as  high  as  any.  The  bio- 
grapher by  his  accurate  researches  supplies  the  deficiences  of 
the  histonan.  Mhat  the  latter  gives  us  only  in  outlines  and 
sketches,  the  former  presents  in  more  complete  and  high- 
ly finished  portraits.  I'heir  province  docs  not  merely  extend 
to  those  who  have  acted  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
as  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and  warriors ;  but  to  all  who  have 
unproved  human  life  by  their  useful  discoveries,  adorned  it 
by  their  works  of  genius,  and  edified  mankind  by  their  ex- 
amples. With  what  pleasure  do  we  select  a  Bacon,  a  Boyle^ 
a  Newton,  an  Addison,  a  liocke,  a  Radcliffc,  a  Howard,  and 
a  Hanway,  from  the  multitudes  that  suri-ound  them,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  particular  characters  and  conduct! 
To  contemplate  such  men,  not  inflamed  by  vain  ambition,  or 
courting  empty  popularity,  but  seeking  retirement,  and  gi- 
ving dignity, to  the  walks  of  private- life  by  the  efforts  of  ge- 
nius, and  the  exertions  of  philanthropy,  is  a  high  gratification 
to  the  mind,  and  inspires  it  with  an  admiration  and  a  love 
of  those  virtues,  which  come  within  the  reach  of  general 
imitation. 

"  To  find  that  great  lengths  have  actually  been  gone  in 
learning  and  virtue,  that  high  degrees  of  perfection  have  ac- 
tually been  attained  by  men  like  ourselves,  intangled  among 
the  infirmities,  the  temptations,  the  opposition  from  wicked 
men,  and  the  other  various  evils  of  life ;  how  does  this  show 
us  to  ourselves  as  utterly  inexcusable,  if  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  reach  the  heights  we  know  have  been  gained  by  others  of 
our  fellow-creatures  ?  Biography  sets  before  us  the  whole 
character  of  a  person.,  wl\o  has  made  himself  eminent  either 
by  his  virtues  or  his  vices ;  shews  us  how  he  came  first  to 
take  a  right  or  wrong  turn,  the  prospects  v/hich  invited  him 
to  aspire  to  higlier  degrees  of  glory,  or  the  delusions  which 
misled  him  from  his  virtue  and  his  peace ;  the  circumstances 
which  raised  him  to  true  greatness,  or  the  rocks  on  which  he 
split,  and  sunk  to  infamy.  And  how  can  we  more  effectually, 
or  in  a  more  entertaining  manner,  learn  the  important  lesson, 
what  we  ouglit  to  pursue,  and  what  to  avoid r"'^ 

No  species  of  writing  gives  a  more  perfect  insight  into  the 
minds  of  men  than  their  Letters,     In  the  letters  of  persons 

*  Burgh's  Dignity  of  Human  Nature,  p.  167.  Warton's  Preface  to  the 
Life  f)f  Sir  T.  Pope.  Blair's  Lectures,  v.  ill,  P.  55,  Sec.  ♦'  It  is  a  thing  to 
be  wibljcd,  that  every  one  would  study  the  life  of  some  great  man  dis- 
tinguished by  employs  to  which  himself  may  be  destined  by  Providence,'^ 
pu  Fresnoy  torn,  i,  p.  43. 
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of  distinction  we  expect  the  justness  of  observation  which 
belongs  to  history,  and  the  ease  and  good  humour  of  elegant 
conversation.     They  place  us  in  the  situation  of  correspond- 
ents, and  we  seem  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  the  great 
and  good,  the  witty  and  gay  of  various  ages  and  countries. 
We  observe  them  as  they  thought  in  their  retired  moments 
when,  withdrawn  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  they  gave 
free  scope  to  their  unrestrained  opinions,  and  poured  them 
without  reserve  into  the  bosoms  of  their  friends.     We  may 
remark  the  immediate  effects  produced  b}-  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, and  may  catch  the  spirit  of  their  ^-irtue3  immediately 
from  themselves.     Here  wit,  humour,  and  genius,  have  in- 
dulged their  natural  sallies,  and  adorned  the  common  occur- 
rences of  life  in  the  most  pleasing  dress.     Among  the  nu- 
merous instances,  which  might  be  selected  of  epistolary  ex- 
cellence, we  distinguish  the  letters  of  Cicero,  which  display 
the  sentiments  of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  give  an  insight  into 
the    eminent   characters   of  his  eventful   times.     Pliny,  in 
Epistles  remarkable  for  neatness  and  precision  of  thought, 
expresses  the  dictates  of  a  cultivated  and  generous  mind.    If 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  epistolaiy  literature  of  uar  own 
country,  we  shall  find  that  the  piety  and   affection  of  Lady 
^Russel,  the  quaintness  and  pleasantry  of  Howel,  the  manli- 
ness and  political  sagacity  of  Strafford,  the  philosophical  ex- 
actness and  cool  judgment  of  Locke,  the  simplicity  of  Rundle, 
the  moralising  vuin  of  Johnson,  and  the  taste  and  elegance 
of  Gray,  mark  their  respective  letters  with  the  strongest  cha- 
racters of  originality,  and  give  us  the  most  pleasing  pictures 
of  their  minds.     We  naturally  wish  to  know  all  we  can  of 
such  persons,  and  feel  an  increasing  interest  in  their  other 
productions ;  for  we  prize  those  writers  the  mos.t,  who  com- 
bine the  charms  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  with  the  les- 
sons of  instruction.     History  derives  considerable  aid  from 
collateral  studies,  which  contribute  to  render  its  prospects  ac- 
curate, distinct,  and  extensive.     The  sciences  of  6't'..         '  ' 
and  Chronolofrij  are  absolutely  necessary  to  give  it  pi 
and  perspicuity. 

Gco!^riif)hi/  gives  us  a  description  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  The  land  is  divided  into  Continents,  Ishuuls,  i*enin- 
iiulas,  Isthnmses,  Capes  or  Promontorit  s.  The  water  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Oceans,  Seas,  (lulfs.  Lakes  and  Rivers,  it 
teaches  us  likewise  the  artificial  di\  ision  of  the  gloln'.  The 
two  points  on  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  perform  her 
daily  motion  are  tlie  Polt:^ :  eciually  distant  from  them  both 
is  the  Equator^  which  divides  die  globe  into  two  equal  parts. 
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and  on  \vhich  arc  measured  the  degrees  of  Icntrjtjidc,  The 
Ecliptic  is  the  circle  drawn  across  die  equator  \vl)i(  h  describes 
the  annual  course  of  the  sun.  The  lines  which  intersect  the 
equator  at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  the  poles,  are  caljcd  Meri- 
rt'/V/z/.y,  antl  on  them  is  measured  the  Uititude  o{\>]'d(:vs.  These 
are  the  great  Circles  of  the  globe,  which  like  all  other  circles 
contain  360  degrees,  and  each  degree  60  minutes.  A  degi'ee 
on  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  is  something  more  than  69  Kn- 
glish  miles.  The  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  two 
imaginary  circles  each  drawn  at  the  distance  of  23J  degrees 
from  the  equator,  the  former  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the 
south.  AV'hen  the  sun  approaches  one  of  these  boundaries  of 
the  ecliptic  he  seems  to  make  a  stand  for  a  few^  clays,  and 
then  gradually  recedes  toward  the  other  :  hence  they  are  cal- 
led the  Summer  and  the  AVinter  Solstices.  The  polar  or 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  are  drawn  at  the  distance  of  23  J 
degi^ees  from  either  Pole.  Within  these  Circles  the  Sun  ap- 
pears above  the  horizon,  from  the  space  of  six  months  to  that 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  survey  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  World,  viz.  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa  and  America,  we  remark  the  comparative 
dimensions  and  the  boundaries  of  each  kingdom  and  state, 
the  governments,  forms  of  religion,  soils,  productions,  man- 
ners and  customs  by  which  the  families  of  the  earth  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Europe  although  the  smallest  of  these  divisions,  in  extent 
of  country,  is  by  far  the  most  eminent  with  respect  to  reli- 
gion, laws,  learning,  arts,  arms,  ^nd  commerce. 

Asia  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  inhabitants,  fertility 
of  soil,  and  variety  of  climate.  There  are  found  the  dia- 
monds of  Golconda,  and  the  spices  of  IMalabar.  There  the 
most  ancient  Empires  were  founded,  the  Will  of  God  was 
revealed  to  ]Man,  and  Mahomet  spread  his  imposture. 
China  is  remarkable  for  its  patriarchal  state  of  society,  its 
language  consisting  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  and  abound- 
ing in  monosyllables,  its  w^ide  extent  of  empire,  and  the  my- 
riads of  its  ingenious  and  crafty  inhabitants.  HindoostaJi^ 
or  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  is  best  known  to  us  by 
the  flourishing  British  Colonies  planted  upon  the  Coroman- 
del  and  Malabar  Coasts,  and  exliibiting  the  curious  prospect 
of  extensive,  populous,  and  rich  Provinces,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  the  globe  from  the  mother  country, 
and  governed  b\-  a  smail  Company  of  Merchants  in  London. 

The  vast  Peninsula  of  Africa  united  to  the  Continent  of 
Asia  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  rich  in  gold,  ivory,  gums,  and 
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drugs,  is,  for  the  most  part,  barbarous  and  uncultivated.  Yet 
on  surveying  these  sultry  and  inhospitable  regions,  the  mind 
feels  some  satisfaction  to  remark  the  British  Settlements  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Bulama,  established  for  raising  the  pro- 
ductions'of  the  West  Indies,  without  the  aid  of  miserable 
slaves,  and  a  commerce  in  human  flesh.  Egypt,  whence  of 
old  beamed  the  light  of  Science  and  Civilization,  is  renowned 
for  its  stupendous  pyramids,  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
human  labour  extant,  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  degraded  condition  of  the  natives  foretold  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  observations  of 
travellers.  In  the  interior  Provinces  of  Zamfara,  and  Ma- 
kako,  and  upon  the  remote  bank  of  the  Niger,  the  people  are 
immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry.  At  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Continent — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  tribes  of  the  Caffres  with  an  invincible  ferocity,  like  the 
lions  of  their  forests,  oppose  the  restraintsof  civilization,  and 
resolutely  persist  in  their  savage  mode  of  life. 

Ami'Kica,  or  the  New  AVorld,  was  discovered  by  the  great 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  1491,  but  derives  its  name  from 
Americus  Vesputius,  who  ascertained  the  land  to  the  south 
of  the  equator  a  few  years  after.  Its  north  east  division, 
bounded  by  tlie  great  River  Mississippi,  includes  the  coasts 
•peopled  by  the  Colonists  from  Great  Britain.  The  south- 
west part  includes  the  fertile  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Loui- 
siana, the  former  belongs  to  Spain,  the  latter  is  ceded  by  that 
power  to  the  French,  who  originally  planted  a  colony  there, 
and  have  lately  sold  it  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
South  America,  Peru,  Chili  and  l*araguay  are  likewise  subject 
to  that  kingdom.  ^Vhe  Brasils,  rich  in  ebony,  emeralds,  and 
birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  belong  to  the  Portu- 
guese; and  Surinam,  planted  with  the  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and 
indi^'"0,  which  form  the  most  delightful  prospects  upon  the 
banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivulets,  belong  to  the  Dutch.  The 
Patagonians,  famed  for  gigantic  stature  and  mildness  of  tem- 
per, inhabit  the  most  soulhern  extremity,  near  the  straits  of 
Magellan. 

In  America  the  works  of  Creation  are  formed  upon  the 
largest  scale.  I'here  the  Rivers  of  St.  Laureuce,  Amazofi, 
Oroonok^,  and  Plata 

..   ......  U)  whose  dread  expanse, 

C<«nrmu()us  dcplli,  and  vvundruus  length  ui' course 
Our  fluod»  arc  rills 

roll  their  mighty  M'ate]»s  to  llie  Ocean  ;  aiid  there  tlie  tnwcK- 
ing  Andcn,  extendinjL;-  50CK)  miles  in  Nordi  and  South  Amc- 
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rica,  rem*  their  summits,  white  with  perpetual  snow  even  in 
the  torrid  ?!One. 

Such  is  a  superficial  view  of  the  Globe  we  inhabit,  so  large 
in  size,  that  even  TenerilTe  or  Mont  Blanc  are,  compared  to 
it,  but  as  grains  of  dust  upon  an  artificial  sphere.  Its  diam- 
eter is  7970  miles,  and  its  surface  contains  199,557,259  square 
miles.  Phiced  between  the  Orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  it 
performs  its  course  around  the  Sun  at  the  rate  of  68243  miles 
in  an  hour,  and  completes  its  annual  revolution  in  rather  more 
than  365  days. 

From  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Eg}-pt,  or  the  ever 
flourisliing  savannahs  at  the  Equator,  where  grow  the  most 
luxurious  fruits,  and  the  waters  and  the  fields  teem  with 
life  ; — from  such  glowing  climes  to  the  froz-en  regions  of  the 
arctic  circle,  where  vegetation  is  extinct,  and  the  waters  are 
bound  by  eternal  frost,  men  as  well  as  the  inferior  animals, 
are  powerfully  affected  by  peculiarity  of  situation.  So  great 
is  the  influence  of  Climate  ;  but  if  we  consider  how  slow  and 
gradual  the  variations  are  from  the  black  complexion  of  the 
Negro  of  Senegal,  to  the  brown  of  the  Otahcitan,  and  from 
him  to  the  fair  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe,  we  shall  find 
reasons  to  confirm  the  account  recorded  in  the  History  of 
Moses,  that  the  various  tribes  of  men  sprung  originally  from 
one  family,  as  well  as  conversed  originally  in  one  language. 

AVithoLit  a  knowledge  of  Geography  no  reader  can  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  scene  where  any  occurrence  takes  place  ;  but 
is  liable  to  great  mistakes  by  confounding  one  part  of  the 
world  with  another.  It  is  applicable  to  history  in  general, 
and  introduces  the  pleasing  combination  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  names  of  places,  and  a  comparison  of  the  characters 
and  manners  of  those  who  have  inhabited  them  at  different 
times.  It  assists  the  memory  by  the  various  associations  of 
ideas,  with  which  it  furnishes  the  mind ;  and  the  prospect  of 
a  country  presented  by  a  map,  or  a  globe,  recalls  the  memo- 
rable transactions  which  have  been  performed  in  it,  and  re- 
vives the  recollection  of  its  illustrious  men. 

Persons  in  various  situiltions  of  life  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  geography,  and  may  reap  advantage  from  its  culti- 
vation. AVhile  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  knov/ledge  essen- 
tially necessary  for  the  traveller,  the  merchant,  and  the  sailor, 
it  furnishes  abundant  stores  of  investigation  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  philosopher.  It  is  not  only  requisite  for  every  reader 
of  history,  but  for  every  one  who  peruses  the  daily  accounts 
of  the  events  which  are  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.     It  has  long  been  considered  as  a  material  part  of 
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polite  education  ;  at  present  indeed  it  is  more  particularly 
proper  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the  liritish  commerce  and 
colonies  extend  our  connexions  to  so  many  diiFerent  coun- 
tries ;  and  as  many  voyages  of  discovery  have  of  late  years 
been  made.  These  circumstances  must  naturally  excite  our 
curiosity,  and  operate  as  a  strong  inducement  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  very  interesting  branch  of  study. 

Without  Chronology,  which  regulates  the  several  periods  of 
time,  and  teaches  its  artificial  divisions,  we  have  no  standard 
by  which  the  rise  and  fiill  of  empires,  the  length  of  lives,  the 
dates  of  remarkable  occurrences,  or  the  lapse  of  time  can  be 
measured.  AVe  are  unable  without  this  assistance,  \o  under- 
stand the  modes  of  reckoning  among  different  nations,  such 
as  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  th^ 
Hegira  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calen- 
dars. The  first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad  coincides  with  the 
776  year  before  Christ,  and  the  year  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome  with  75Z  before  Christ.  The  llegira,  or  flight  of  ^^a- 
homet  from  Mecca,  happened  in  the  622  year  of  the  Christian 
Era.  The  Julian,  or  old  style,  is  so  called  from  Julius  Cajsar, 
ivho  regulated  the  Roman  Calendar.  He  added  a  day  im- 
mediately after  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  called  by  the 
Romans  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March ;  as  it  was  thus 
reckoned  /wicr,the  year  in  which  it  was  introduced  was  called 
Bissextile,  or  Leap  Year.  Pope  Gregory  the  xiiith,  in  1582, 
refonned  the  Julian  Calendar,  as  he  found  that  the  odd  eleven 
minutes,  viz.  the  difference  between  365  days  5  hours  49 
minutes,  the  time  in  which  the  Sun  returns  annually  to  the 
same  point  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  365  da}  s  6  hours  which 
make  a  Julian  Year,  amount  in  the  course  of  a  centurv 
almost  to  a  whole  day  j  and  from  this  excess  in  reckoning  the 
equinoxes  had  gone  Ivack  ten  days  in  1257  years.  He  there- 
fore caused  these  ten  diu  s  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  eleventh 
of  March  to  be  called  the  twenty-lirst.  'J'hus  the  Equinox 
fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  nunith  as  when  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  held,  in  the  }  ear  325,  at  the  vernal  Equinox.  I'he 
Old  St)'le  was  used  till  St>pteml)tT  1752,  when  the  New  was 
adopted  in  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe. 

(•eography  and  Chronology  are  with  the  greatest  propriety 
called  the  eijes  of  histor)  ;  because  this  mota})hor  expresses 
better  than  any  other  how  t  ffcctually  they  assist  us  as  the 
proper  instruments  to  discern  the  various  actions  and  revo- 
lutions of  mankind. 

There  are  other  assistances,  !)y  which  the  study  of  histon- 
may  be  cgnsiderabl}-  promoted,  and  the  events  which  it  re- 
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col-cls  may  be  vcn'  pleasingly  illustrated.  Coins  and  medals, 
inscriptions,'*  gems,  and  statues,  not  only  show  us  the  pro- 
gress of  ancient  arts,  but  likewise  ascertain  many  curious 
paiticulars  respecting  characters,  instruments,  buildings,  and 
ceremonies.  Coins  and  medals  indeed  are  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  that  respect.  The  representation  of  so  many  events 
is  delineated  uj)on  them,  that  they  illustrate  several  passages 
in  ancient  writers,  and  confirm  doubtful  facts.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  only  the  assistants  but  the  substitutes  of  histor}-. 
Gibbon  remarks  that  if  all  the  historians  of  that  period  were 
lost,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments,  would  be 
sufficient  to  record  the  travels  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Coins 
are  to  general  history,  what  miniatures  are  to  historical  pic- 
tures ;  when  arranged  in  exact  order,  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  chronological  epitome,  and  convey  similar  informa- 
tion, with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  more  lively  and 
picturesque  manner  of  communicating  it. 

But  the  Laws  of  a  country  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  its  history,  and  indeed,  more  accurately  speaking,  con- 
stitute an  essentipd  part  of  it.  They  show  the  genius  of  a 
people,  illustrate  their  manners,  and  enable  us  to  trace  their 
progress  from  rude  independence  to  due  subordination  and 
proper  government.  The  historians  of  antiquity,  indeed, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  laws  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries would  be  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  themselves,  have 
not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  this  subject.  From  the  tur- 
bulent scenes  oi  public  aliiiirs,  from  battles  and  the  conflicts 
of  contending  factions,  we  can  derive  little  knowledge  of  the 
internal  state  of  manners  and  customs.  An  acquaintance 
with  jurisprudence  is  calculated  to  supply  this  information  ; 
and  even  from  the  ancient  laws,  extremely  concise  as  they 
are,  we  may  infer  with  a  great  degree  of  probability,  what 
the  Slate  of  the  country  v/as,  in  any  particular  respect,  when 
a  new  law  was  enacted.  The  remedy  recommended  clearly 
points  out  the  nature  of  the  disease.  For  instance,  the  en- 
croachments of  luxury  in  Rome  may  be  marked  by  the  Op- 
pian  law,  which  prohibited  the  Roman  ladies  from  wearing 
ornaments  to  their  dress,  which  exceeded  the  value  of  an 
ounce  of  gold  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  obtained  by 
Cornelius,  which  limited  to  a  particular  sum  the  expense  of 
funerals. 

•  Tlie  cnmpavalive  use  of  Medals  and  Inscriptions  by  the  learned 
Scipio  Matiei  may  be  found  in  Du  Frcsnoy's  new  Method  of"  studj'in^ 
IliitorVj  vol.  i,  p.  32  >. 
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I.  The  Advantages  of  a  Knowledge  of  History. 

II.  If  we  consider  the  knowledge  of  history  with  regard 
to  its  application,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  eminently  usefiJ  to 
us  in  three  respects,  viz.  as  it  appears  in  a  moral^  a  pGlitical^ 
and  a  religious  point  of  view. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  beneficial  to  mankind  at 
Targe,  as  the  guide  of  their  conduct.  In  a  political — as  it 
suggests  useful  expedients  to  those  who  exercise  the  public 
offices  of  the  state,  whether  they  are  kings,  ministers,  or 
magistrates ;  or  as  it  enables  us  to  form,  by  comparison  with 
those  who  have  gone  before  them,  a  just  estimate  of  their 
merits.  In  a  religious,  as  it  teaches  us  to  regard  the  Supreme 
Being  as  the  governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  sovereign 
disposer  of  all  events. 

The  faculties  of  the  soul  are  improved  by  exercise ;  and 
nothing  is  more  proper  to  enlarge,  to  quicken,  and  to  refine 
them,  than  a  survey  of  the  conduct  of  mankind.  History 
sapplies  us  with  a  detail  of  facts,  and  submits  them  to  our 
examination  before  we  are  called  into  active  life.  By  obser- 
vation and  reflection  upon  others  we  begin  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  extend  our  views  of  the  moral  world, 
and  are  enabled  to  acquire  such  a  habit  of  discernment,  and 
correctness  of  judgment,  as  others  obtain  only  by  experience. 
We  thus  by  anticipation  are  conversant  with  the  busy  scenes 
of  the  world  ;  by  revolving  the  lives  of  sages  and  heroes,  we 
«'xercise  our  virtues  in  a  review,  and  prepare  them  for  ap- 
proaching action.  AVe  learn  the  motives,  the  opinions,  and 
the  passions  of  the  men  who  have  lived  before  us  ;  and  the 
fruit  of  that  study  is  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
and  a  correction  of  our  failings  by  their  examples.  At  the 
same  time  we  form  those  general  principles  of  conduct,  which 
must  necessarily  be  true  and  commendable,  because  they  are 
founded  upon  the  immutabk  decrees  of  right  reason,  and  are 
sanctioned  by  the  uniform  authority  and  practice  of  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  ages. 

Our  own  experience  is  imperfect,  but  die  examples  of  an- 
cient times  are  complete.  Actual  observation  gives  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  great  events  and  important 
transactions  open  very  slowly  upon  us ;  and  the  shortness  of 
humim  life  enables  us  only  to  see  detached  jKUts  of  them. 
AVe  are  not  placed  at  a  ])ropcr  distance  to  judge  rightly  of 
their  real  nature  and  magnitude.  Heated  by  our  passions, 
hurried  on  by  precipitation,  and  misled  by  interest  and  pre- 
judice, we  view  the  affairs  of  tl\e  present  times  through  nn 
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obscure  and  a  partiiJ  medium,  and  frequently  form  very 
wrong  opinions  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  examples  of 
history  are  distinct  and  clear,  they  ar^  presented  to  us  at  full 
leng-th\and  ue  can  contemplate  them  m  their  origin,  progress, 
and  termination.  We  consider  them  at  our  leisure,  and  de- 
cide upon  the  actions  of  those,  who  are  removed  by  time 
to  a  gre:it  distance  from  us,  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate 
jutlgnient. 

Experience  and  the  knowledge  of  history  reflect  mutual 
light,  and  afford  mutual  assistance.  AVithout  the  former  no 
one  can  act  with  address  and  dexterity.  Without  the  latter 
no  one  can  add  to  the  natural  resources  of  his  own  mind  a 
knowledge  of  those  precepts  and  examples,  which  have  tended 
to  form  tlie  character  and  promote  the  glory  of  eminent  men. 
Scipio  Africanus  employed  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  Xenophon;  and  the  Commen- 
taries of  Ciesar  improved  the  military  talents  of  the  illustrious 
Kugenc. 

ifistory  contributes  to  divest  us  of  many  unreasonable  pre- 
judices, by  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  the  world.  It 
sets  us  at  liberty  from  that  blind  partiality  to  our  native 
country,  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  contracted  mind,  when 
due  merit  is  not  allowed  to  any  other.  It  may  be  servicea- 
ble either  as  the  assistant  of  Foreign  Travel,  or  as  its  sub- 
stitute, b}-  removing  an  aversion  to  nations  and  institutions 
different  jrom  our  own.  It  rectifies  our  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  thus  enables  us  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  mankind  in  all  countries  as  well  as 
in  all  ages. 

This  study  likewise  tends  to  strengthen  our  abhorrence  of 
vice  ;  and  creates  a  relish  for  true  greatness  and  solid  glory. 
We  see  the  hero  and  the  philosopher  represented  in  their 
proper  colours  ;  and  as  magnanimity,  honour,  integrit}',  and 
generosity,  when  displayed  in  illustrious  instances,  natiu-ally 
make  a  favounible  impression  on  our  miiids,  our  attachment 
to  them  is  gradually  formed.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
virtuous  emulation  is  lighted,  and  we  long  to  practise  what 
We  have  been  instructed  to  approve. 

History  likewise  is  the  foundation,  upon  which  is  built  the 
true  science  of  government.  It  is  the  proper  school  for 
princes,  politicians,  and  legislators.  They  need  not  have  re- 
course for  instruction  to  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia 
of  More,  or  the  Oceana  of  Harrington.  In  their  delibera- 
tions upon  state  affairs  they  can  form  no  safer  plans  for  the 
guidance  of  th*rir  conduct,  than  from  the  contempkitior*  of 
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facts.  In  the  records  of  various  states  they  may  obsen-e  by 
what  means  national  happiness  has  been  successively  pursued, 
and  public  liberty  has  been  firmly  established :  in  what  man- 
ner laws  have  answered  the  ends  of  their  institution  in  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
good ;  and  thence  they  may  draw  such  conclusions  as  may 
be  most  advantageous  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their 
own  country-.* 

In  the  volumes  of  history  likewise  we  see  the  most  deceit- 
ful and  crafty  men  stripped  of  the  disguise  of  artifice  and 
dissimulation,  their  designs  developed,  and  their  stratagems 
exposed.  By  the  fall  of  the  great  and  powerful  into  a  state 
of  disgrace  and  indigence,  as  well  as  by  the  revolutions  of 
empires,  we  are  not  so  liable  to  be  astonished  at  the  events 
Avhich  pass  before  our  own  eyes.  The  reverses  of  fortune  so 
fi-^quently  recorded  in  the  pages  of  former  times  convince  us 
of  the  mutability  of  worldly  affairs,  and  the  precariousness  of 
idl  human  grandeur. 

The  portraits,  busts,  and  statues  of  the  hero,  the  legislator, 
the  patriot,  and  the  philosopher,  form  a  most  edifying  school 
for  the  ingenious  mind.  The  Roman  youth,  accustomed  to 
view  the  images  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  decorated  with 
ihe  -emblems  of  the  highest  oflices  of  the  state,  and  crowned 
with  the  wreaths  of  victory,  were  fired  with  the  love  of  glory, 
and  strove  to  emulate  their  exploits.f  History  in  a  similar 
iinianner,  by  transmitting  the  spirit  of  excellence  from  one 
mind  to  another,  excites  a  desire  for  whatever  is  fair  and  good, 
and  engages  even  the  passions  on  the  side  of  judgment.  It 
fixes  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  impressions  upon  the 
mind,  sanctions  the  arguments  of  reason,  and  gives  life  to  the 
lessons  of  morality. 

How  tame  and  spiritless  are  the  precepts  of  wisdom,  even 
when  taught  by  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato,  if  compared  with  the 
more  animated  beauties  of  virtue,  exemplified  in  the  actions 
of  an  Aristides,  or  a  Phoclon !  1  o  the  former  we  only  give 
the  cold  assent  of  the  judgment ;  of  the  latter  we  express  our 

•  Hoc  Whid  est  pracipue  in  cojjnitione  rerum  salubre  ct  frug'iferum, 
omnis  te  exempli  documenta  in  illustri  posila  moniimcnto  intucii ;  intlc 
tibituscq'ic  rcipublicrc  quod  iiniterc,  capias;  iudc  lucdum  incepUi,  focUum 
exitu  qviod  vilcs.     Liv. 

t  S;tpe  audivi  Q.  Maximum  ct  I*.  Sciponem  civitatis  nostrx  prx-clarof 
viros  solitos  ita  dicere,  cum  mujorum  imagine!  intuercnlur,  veliemiuUit- 
Vmic  slbi  animum  ad  virtutem  accendi ;  scilicet  non  cenun  ilium  nt^ue 
figuvam  tantam  vim  in  scse  habere  ;  scd  mcmoria  rcrum  g-cstariim  cam 
flammam  cprrpis  viris  in  pectore  ciesccre,  ncque  prius  scdari,  qiiatn 
virtus  corCin  famam  atoue  gloriam  ad^•qua^cl•it.  Sallusl.  Bell.  Jugui-fti* 
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admiration  ^vith  rapture ;  thoy  call  forth  our  encomiums, 
they  excite  the  spirit  ot"  emulation,  and  we  are  eager  to  show 
'by  our  conduct  the  great  influence  which  they  have  gained 
over  our  hearts. 

But  what  is  this  homage,  which  is  paid  almost  involuntarily 
to  such  great  and  illustrious  examples?  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  suggestion  of  reason  pure  and 
uncorrupted  by  the  bad  practices  of  the  v/orld.  It  is  the  de- 
cision of  a  correct  judgment,  and  the  proof  of  a  genuine  taste 
for  true  greatness  and  solid  glory.  In  order  therefore  to  form 
a  virtuous  character,  and  to  be  distinguished  for  the  most 
laudable  actions,  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  concern  to  be  ever 
attentive  to  this  voice,  and  to  conform  to  its  wise  and  friendly 
admonitions. 

AVhile  history  holds  up  to  view  Instances  of  eminent  virtues 
and  splendid  actions,  she  calls  not  the  student  to  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  her  examples  ;  for  thus  might  he  unintentionally  be 
led  to  error  and  misconduct.  No  two  men  were  ever  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  or  in  situ- 
ations exactly  similar;  and  therefore  no  one  can  with  safety 
conclude,  that  the  same  conduct  could  in  all  respects  be  pru- 
dent for  him,  which  his  predecessor  has  followed.  Expe- 
dients springing  from  our  own  minds  are  formed  with  more 
clearness,  and  executed  with  more  spirit,  than  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  imitation  of  others.  A¥hile  the  imitator  Is 
revolving  the  precedents  of  past  times,  and  minutely  examin- 
ing them  with  reference  to  his  own  case,  he  may  suffer  the 
favourable  opportunity  for  action  to  escape  him,  and  may  be 
undone  for  ever;  or,  supposing  he  takes  any  particular  exam* 
pie  for  his  guide,  from  a  want  of  accurate  discrimination,  he 
may  be  betrayed  into  some  fatal  error.  The  acute  and  the 
discerning  will  not  fail  to  combine  originality  of  plan  with 
the  guidance  of  precedent ;  they  will  make  every  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  various  dispositions  and  manners  of  the  times; 
they  will  instantly  perceive  where  circumstances  differ  or 
ag'ree ;  and  will  adopt  only  so  much  of  the  example,  as  is  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  their  own  aflairs. 

History  rises  to  the  highest  degree  of  importance,  and  at- 
tains the  full  dignit)'^  of  its  character,  by  fixing  our  attention 
upon  the  conduct  of  divine  Providence  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  tfee  world.  It  is  clear  to  every  one,  who  takes  the 
most  superficial  view  of  the  past,  that  great  events  have  often 
been  effected  by  trifling  means ;  that  the  consequences  of 
Actions  have  been  much  more  extensive,  more  fatal  or  cala- 
mitoas  than  were  originally  designed  by  the  agents  them- 
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selves ;  that  the  designs  of  Providence  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  caprice  of  human  tempers,  or  the  violence  of 
liuman  passions ;  and  that  force,  craft,  and  cruelty  have  al- 
V.  ays  met  widi  their  just,  though  sorat'times  delayed  punish- 
ment. The  result  of  actions  has  been  widely  different  from 
the  end  proposed  by  those  who  planned  them;  and  great 
revolutions  have -been  effected  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
persons,  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  them.  Suck  ex- 
traordinary disco^'eries  draw  us  much  nearer,  and  give  us  a 
much  better  insight  into  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  than 
those  occurrences,  in  which  the  causes  are  more  equal  to  the 
effects ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Thus 
histoiy  becomes  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  opens  to  us 
the  most  wonderful  prospects  of  the  divine  interposition  in 
the  government  of  the  world.* 

Exclusive  of  the  general  uses  of  histor\',  there  is  a  parti- 
cular application  of  it,  which  every  one  naturally  makes  to 
his  own  pursuits,  his  own  age,  and  his  own  habits  of  think- 
ing. The  politician  searches  the  records  of  past  ages  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  states,  the  measure  which  advanced  their 
greatness,  and  the  causes  which  precipitated  them  into  ruin. 
The  soldier  looks  for  military  achievements,  the  conduct  of 
generals,  and  the  dicipline  of  armies.  Cause  and  effect  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  pliilosopher ;  and  the  man  of  science 
is  interested  by  the  description  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  antiquarian  studies  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  dres- 
ses, and  other  peculiarities  of  nations.  The  man  who  is  ad- 
vanced in  years  is  gratified  witli  remarking  in  the  same  book 
those  sentiments  and  actions,  which  he  disregarded  in  his 

•  I  subjoin  the  following  remarkable  instance  from  R.ibcrtson's 
Cliarles  Vili,  Book  10,  C.  5.  "  Ii  is  a  sing'iilar  circumstance,  that  the 
Keformulioii  should  be  indebted  for  its  full  establishment  in  Germunv, 
to  the  sHme  hand  whici)  hud  formerly  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion, and  that  both  events  should  be  accomplialied  by  the  same  artn  of 
dissimulation  The  ends,  Iiowever,  which  MatnicJ,  tlie  Elector  of 
Saxony,  hud  in  view  at  these  dlflerent  junctures,  seem  to  have  been 
TTiore  attended  lo,  than  the  means  by  which  he  atlnineil  thorn.  It  is  no 
less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  French  kinp,  a  monarch  zealous  for 
the  Catholic  Faith,  should,  at  the  very  sanie  time  when  he  was  persecu- 
ting his  own  protestant  subjects  with  all  the  fierceness  of  bi«,'otry,  cm- 
ploy  his  power  in  order  to  maintain  and  protect  the  Reformation  in  the 
Empire,  and  that  the  kng-ue  for  this  purpose,  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  Rf>mish  Churr.h,  should  be  nepociated  and  sij^-ned  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishop.  5*0  ivonUeffuliy  dues  the  ivhilom  of  God  superintend  and  rt'-  . 
gulatf  the  caprice  of  hiivum  pasaioru,  it/id  render  them  subservient  towards 
the  nccomplijhmenf  of  his  uijn  purposes  '*  In  the  preface  of  Sir  W.  Ra- 
lc»f?ir.n  History  of  the  W(h-1(I  many  similar  examples  are  taken  from  the 
cany  part  ul"  the  History  of  Knjjland. 
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youth ;  and  the  habits  of  thinking,  which  he  has  formed  at 
one  particiihir  period  of  life,  induce  him  to  search  for  differ- 
ent sources  of  cntcrtainnKnt  and  instruction  at  another.  Thus 
every  person  is  inlluenced  l)y  his  peculiar  taste :  when  he 
consults  the  \  olumes  of  history,  he  discovers  something  in 
them  to  suit  the  complexion  of  his  own  mind ;  and,  from  a 
natural  parLialit^'  to  his  own  pursuits,  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  diat  the  historian  wrote  only  for  his  use  and  entertain- 
ment. .     . 

Readers,  however,  of  every  age  and  description,  may  hnd 
in  history  ample  materials  for  improving  their  judgment, 
by  tracing  the  due  connexion  which  subsists  between  causes 
,and  effects."  They  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  recital 
i  of  events  alone,  but  endeavour  to  investigate  the  circumstan- 
ces which  combined  either  to  produce,  to  hasten,  or  to  retard 
Uiem ;  as  well  as  the  manner  of  their  operation,  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  influence. 

Historians,  indeed,  sometimes  expose  themselves  to  cen- 
sure  from  too  great  a  refinement  of  conjecture.  They  as- 
sign so  many  motives  for  the  conduct  of  their  heroes,  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  all  of  them  should  have  operated.  Of 
this  there  are  abundant  instances  in  Tacitus,  Thuanus,  and 
Hume.  The  reader,  however,  derives  an  advantage  from  the 
circumstance ;  for  although  it  is  not  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  all  such  motives  had  the.  influence  attributed  to  them ; 
yet  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  choose  that  which  he  thinks  most 
probable  to  have  produced  the  measure  in  question. 

In  whatever  abstruscness  die  science  of  politics  may  be 
supposed  to  be  involved,  it  is  probable,  that  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  performance  of  many  remarkable  actions  do  not 
lie  very  deep  in  the  human  mind.  The  actions  themselves 
may  md%id  dazzle  by  their  splendour,  or  surprise  by  their 
novelty;  but  still  they  might  probably  be  the  result  of  na 
.greater  reach  of  capacity  than  that  which  is  exerted  in  the 
management  of  common  concerns.  There  is  no  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  which  the  operation  of  the  passions,  the  virtues, 
die  vices,  the  Ciills  of  public  or  private  interest,  and  the  love 
of  glory,  will  not  apply  ;  and  into  these  may  be  fairly  resolved 
the  conduct  of  monarchs,  statesmen,  and  warriors. 
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CII AFIER  IT. 

THE    COMPARATIVE   INIERITS   OF   ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  HISTORIANS. 

AS  there  is  no  species  of  composition,  to  which  the  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  have  been  more  strenuously  bent,  or  more 
laudably  directed  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  and  from 
which  more  useful  information  may  be  derived,  than  history ; 
it  is  doubtless  very  interesting  to  consider,  and  to  determine 
the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem  historians. 
AVith  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  as  the  pursuits 
of  mankind  are  now  so  much  diversified,  modern  writers 
have  great  advantages  over  the  ancient.  The  prevailing 
employment  of  ancient  times  was  war ;  the  pages  of  the  his- 
torians are  therefore  filled  with  battles  and  sieges,  which, 
■from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe, 
weary  our  attention  by  uniformity  of  subject.  A  more  par- 
ticular regard  has  in  subsequent  ages  been  paid  to  laws,  cus- 
toms, commerce,  religion,  and  government ;  and  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  the  conduct  of  individuals,  tending  in 
any  degree  to  the  developement  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  is 
scrutinized  and  discussed.  It  is  not  usual  for  modern  his- 
torians to  introduce  those  formal  harangues  of  generals  in  the 
field,  or  of  statesmen  in  the  senate,  which  constitute  so  large 
a  share  of  the  works  of  antiquity.  However  acute  they  may 
be  in  point  of  argument,  appropriate  as  to  character,  or  dra- 
matic as  to  effect,  they  contradict  our  notions  of  probability, 
and  only  serve,  by  the  interpi)^ition  of  the  supposed  speaker^ 
to  display  tlif  eloquence  of  the  author.  The  speeches  of 
Ciesar  in  his  (^ommLntaries,  and  those  which  Dic!^  Cassius 
composed  for  him,  are  very  different  in  circumstances  and 
arguments.  Of  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  none  ap- 
proach so  nearly  to  nature  and  probability  as  those  of  th 
Old  IVstament  and  Herodotus.  The  moderns  have  a  wider 
range  of  political  views  ;  and,  from  their  more  extensive 
knowU-dgc  of  various  countries,  they  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  comparative  state  of 
man. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  tlie  regular  and  general 
conveyance  of  letters  by  posts,  chaimels  of  easy  and  expedi- 
tious information  have  been  opened  ;  and  the  intercourse  be- 
tween one  country  and  another  has  been  more  frequent,  in 
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I:onscqiicncc  of  travelling  bring  rendered  sniV,  ccmimodlous, 
lud  expeditious.  Hie  vide  difrusion  oi'  litcniture  likewise, 
extending  more  and  inon."  since  llie  revival  oi"  learning,  has 
nultiplied  authentic  documents ;  valuable  papers,  are  often 
deposited  in  public  libraries,  where  they  are  accessible  to  the 
zurious  and  inquisiti\'e  ;  or,  if  preserved  by  individuals,  they 
ire  soon  discovered  by  the  active  spirit  of  inquir}-,  and  com- 
municated to  the  world. 

An  abundance  of  materials  for  histor}*,  however,  is  not  the 
only  requisite  to  inform  the  mind,  or  secure  the  approbation 
of  the  reader.  One  great  fault  of  the  modern  historians  is 
Iprolixity.  'I'he  volumes  of  Thuanus,  Rapia,  and  Carte,  are 
■alculated  to  fatigue  the  most  vigilant  eye,  and  oppress  the 
powers  of  the  most  retentive  memory.  Such  writers  exhaust 
Attention  by  magnifying  trifles  into  importance,  and  diffuse 
a  coldness  over  their  works  by  a  minute  detail  of  uninter- 
esting affairs,  or  unimportant  remarks.  Hence  the  reader, 
unless  he  wishes  to  consult  the  author  upon  some  particular 
subject,  turns  over  many  a  page  with  indifference,  and  finally 
quits  the  historian  with  disgust. 

The  contrast  with  the  ancients  In  this  respect  is  remarka- 
bly striking.  The  ancients  draw  characters,  and  describe 
events,  with  a  few  masterly  strokes,  and  paint  in  such  glow- 
ing colours  of  language,  that  they  seize  the  attention  at  ouce, 
and  captivate  the  mind.  Their  conciseness  gives  them  great 
advantage,  and  tends  to  preserve  the  interest  excited  bv  their 
descriptions.  All  is  animated  and  forcible  ;  the  representa- 
tions are  taken  immediately  from  recent  fact ;  the  portraits 
of  human  nature  are  drawn  from  tlie  life  ;  and  the  busy  scene 
of  action,  the  tumults  of  w^ar,  and  the  reverses  gf  fortune, 
are  pLaced  immediately  before  our  eyes.  They  write  as  if 
they  came  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle,  or  the  deli- 
berations of  the  council.  The  situation  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients was  particularly  favourable  to  this  llvelv  species  of 
composition ;  for  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Caesar, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  were  actors  in  many  of  the  iniportant 
scenes  they  pourtray,  and  write  under  the  influence  of  the 
deepest  impressions  of  reality  and  experience. 

If  however  we  read  with  a  view^  to  our  immediate  im- 
provement, the  modem  historian  claims  our  more  particular 
regard.  He  describes  actions  and  events,  which  have  a  ne- 
cessary connexioQ  with  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and 
which  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  government  and 
constitution  of  our  country.  The  ancients  may  astonish  us 
by  relating  those  sudden  revolutions,  which  transferred  em- 
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pires  by  a  single  battle  :  but  the  modems  show  us  more  o^ 
the  power  and  progress  of  the  mind,  display  more  fully  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  great  events,  and  edify  us  by 
.examples  more  congenial  with  our  peculiar  habits  and  man- 
ners ;  and  which  come  more  within  the  reach  of  our  imita- 
tion. 

I.  The  Qualifications  of  an  accomplished   Histo- 
rian. 

In  order  to  erect  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
merits  of  historians,  let  us  form  to  our  -minds  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  which  can  adorn  the  literature  of  a  coun- 
try, and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  qualifications,  by  which 
an  accomplished  historian  ought  to  be  distinguished. 

Such  a  writer  chooses  a  subject  adapted  to  his  talents  and 
situation.  He  is  most  fortunate,  when  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge are  supplied  by  experience,  and  his  own  observation  ; 
as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  best  historians  of  antiquity, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Poh'bius,  Caesar,  and  Tacitus  ;  and 
in  modern  times  Sully  and  Clarendon.  Or  if  he  has  not 
been  himself  an  agent  in  the  transactions  he  records,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  purest  sources  of  information.  Although  it 
is  impossible  always  to  select  such  a  subject  as  admits  of 
strict  unity  of  design ;  yet  he  is  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ment is  most  noble  and  most  interesting,  when  he  can  pre- 
serve, without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  de- 
sultory digressions,  a  close  connexions  of  all  the  parts,  and  in 
the  detail  of  which  he  can  proceed  by  a  regular  gradation  of 
events  to  some  important  and  sublime  conclusion.  This  his- 
torical unity  of  subject  may  be  illustrated  Ijv  the  Retreut  of 
the  ten  thousand  by  Xenophon,  and  the  Roman  history  of 
Livy.  The  action  is  not  from  the  beginning  interrupted  by 
extraneous  subjects,  but  ascends  from  one  incident  to  imo- 
ther,  till  the  principal  point  is  reached.  Impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  duty,  he  pays  tlie  most  sacred  regard  to 
truth  ;  and  his  diligence  in  ascertaining  facts  is  equal  to  his 
accuracy  in  stating  them.  As  far  as  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
man nature  will  allow,  he  is  divested  of  the  stubbornness  ol 
prejudice,  the  violence  of  passion,  and  the  predilection  oi 
party.  Jle  is  convinced  that  the  ornaments  and  giiices  ot 
comj)ositi()n  may  properly  be  employed  to  embellish  truth, 
hut  that  no  eml)eUishment8  can  compensate  for  wilful  misre- 
presentation. He  guards  against  the  (lights  and  the  delusions 
of  imagin;uioii,  luid  is  therefore  careful  not  to  convert  histor\ 
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into  romance,  or  merely  adorn  his  subject  with  the  argu- 
ments of  philosopliical  dissertation,  or  the  pomp  of  figurative 
style.  He  carefully  distinguishes  where  he  ought  to  be  con- 
cise or  diiluse,  what  topics  require  to  be  stated  in  phiin  lan- 
guage, and  what  are  capable  of  the  ornaments  of  diction. 
His  fondness  for  his  work  infuses  vigoiu'  into  his  conceptions, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  gives  elegance  to  his  style,  and 
purity  to  his  sentiments.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  taking  a 
superficial  view  of  affairs,  but  w^ith  deep  and  acute  penetra- 
tion investigates  their  proximate  and  remote  causes,  separates 
them  from  the  disguises  under  which  they  are  concealed, 
I  1  and  descends  to  the  true  motives  of  conduct.  He  breaks 
through  the  obstacles  that  stop  the  progress  of  vulgar  intel- 
lect; and  produces  those  thoughts  and  reflections,  in  which 
truth,  penetration,  and  novelty  are  blended  with  peculiar 
i  skill,  and  strike  with  certain  eflfect.  He  distinguishes  from 
^-the  surrounding  crow^ds  the  examples  of  eminent  talents  and 
:  virtues,  and  presents  their  pictures  either  completely  finish- 
ed, or  marked  by  a  few  bold  and  expressive  outlines.  He 
•  selects  such  circumstances  of  their  domestic,  as  well  as  pub- 
lic conduct,  as  will  give  the  clearest  insight  into  their  tem- 
pers and  manners.  In  his  devclopement  of  characters  he  re- 
gards the  MORAL  tendency  of  history,  which  is  its  noblest  and 
most  valuable  end.  He  neither  blackens  his  characters  with 
the  aspersions  of  malevolence,   chastises  them  with  unjust 

[satire,  nor  heightens  their  lustre  with  the  varnish  of  adula- 
tion. If  he  feels  any  bias  upon  his  mind,  it  is  that  of  a  true 
philanthropist ;  he  is  inclined  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  failings 
of  human  nature,  and  not  expose  every  vice  and  folly  to  the 
public.  He  divests  himself  as  much  as  possible  of  local  pre- 
judices, considers  himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
w^eighs  all  characters  of  his  own  or  foreign  countries  in  tlie 
balance  of  impartial  justice.  As  it  is  his  grand  object  to 
teach  by  example,  he  eitlier  makes  his  remarks  with  brevity, 
or  leaves  his  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  from  the  clear 
and  accurate  statement  of  facts,  which  he  presents  to  his 
mind. 

Useless,  however,  will  prove  his  labour,  and  incflPectual  his 
skill,  in  tracing  events  and  actions  back  to  their  causes,  or  in 
preserving  due  order  and  connexion  in  his  work,  unless  he  can 
inspire  his  writings  with  animation,  and  excite  the  interest  of 
his  readers.  For  this  most  important  purpose  he  displays 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  boldness  of  his  genius, 
and  the  correctness  oif  his  taste.  He  is  cautious  in  his  choice 
of  such  circumstances  as  will  please  and  strike  the  mind  j 

VOL.  I.  N 
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and,  like  a  skilful  poet  or  painter,  he  studies  the  effect  of  se- 
lection, combination,  and  contrast.  He  perceives  that  by 
this  road  the  ancient  historians  were  led  to  fame  :  he  imitates 
their  powers  of  lively  description,  and  as  often  as  a  proper 
opportunity  will  admit,  paints  the  scene  of  action  with  a  ra- 
pid pencil  dipped  in  the  most  glowing  coloui's,  delineates  the 
lively  portraits  of  the  actors,  and  charms  the  imagiDatron,  and 
excites  the  sympathy  of  every  judicious  reader,  in  short, 
the  accomplished  historian  is  awake  to  the  interests  of  virtue, 
and  is  influenced  by  sensibility,  and  warmed  by  a  proper  re- 
gard for  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  These  prin- 
ciples give  energy  to  his  conceptions,  and  perseverance  to 
his  industry.  He  is  best  qualified  to  write  with  true  dignity, 
when  he  has  worked  up  his  mind  to  a  just  elevation  of 
thought,  by  reflecting,  that  it  is  his  glorious  and  honourable 
province  to  address  himself  to  all  polished  nations  through 
the  succeeding  ages  of  the  world*  And  he  will  be  kept 
steady  to  the  cause  of  justice,  when  he  considers  himself  as 
an  impartial  witness,  who  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  stand  be- 
fore the  tribuniil  of  posterity,  and  is  there  liable  to  be  ar- 
raigned for  ever}^  offence  against  the  majesty  of  truth. 

By  these  laws,  which  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the 
principal  rules  of  history,  every  historian  may  be  tried. 
They  furnish  an  equal  standard  to  direct  the  writer,  and  de- 
termine the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

It  is  the  duty  of  fair  criticism  to  estimate  the  merits  of 
writers  at  their  just  value.  If  therefore  we  seek  for  those 
historians  who  approach  nearest  to  this  standard,  by  excelling 
in  that  particular  department  which  each  has  undertaken,  we 
ought  to  select  from  the  Cireck  writers,  Tjiucydidf.s  and 
PoLYBius;  from  the  I^atin,  Livy  and  Tacitus;  and  from 
those  of  Great  Britain,  Clarendon,  Robkktson,  and 
Henry.  Their  celebrated  productions  are  marked  by  strong 
and  lively  description,  energy  of  thought,  love  of  virtue,  and 
zeal  for  truth ;  and  their  rehned  talents  for  political  s])ecula- 
tion  were  exercised  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  their  own 
countries,  and  the  general  improvement  of  mankind. 


CHAFIEU  HI. 

THE  HlSl ORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

TIIE  Israelites,  or  ancient  Jews,  were  those  distinguish- 
ed people,  who  were  favoured  by  the  immediate  care  ol  tlie 
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Alinin;hty,  and  conducted  by  his  especial  guidance  to  Judca, 
a  place  ot  residence  promised  lo  their  remote  ancestors.  In 
consequence  of  their  obstmacy,  idolatry,  and  wickedness, 
und  more  particularly  for  the  rejection  of  their  .Messiah,  they 
Were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  after  sustaining  a  siege  in  their 
metropolis,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history  for  its  dis- 
tresses, calamities,  and  slaughter.  Jerusalem  was  reduced 
to  ruins,  tlie  Jewish  government  was  totally  subverted,  and 
the  surviving  people  were  dispersed  over  most  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  descendants  still  remain  unmixed  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  are  marked  by  their  original  features  of  na- 
tional peculiarity :  they  adhere  with  the  most  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  cherish  the 
hopes  of  n-storation  to  their  former  prosperity  by  means  of 
a  glorious  and  triumphant  Deliverer. 

They  preserve  with  the  most  watchful  care  the  sacred 
books  of  their  ancient  writers.  And  astonishing,  veri/  astonisk- 
V2!^  it  is  to  observe^  that  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  these  sa- 
cred Books  are  contained  all  the  events  before  mentioned  of 
their  extraordinary  history.  Their  particular  conduct,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  national  aflRiirs,  were  predicted  by 
their  prophets,  and  more  especially  by  Moses,  their  great 
lawgiver,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  at  the  vast  distance  of 
thirty-three  centuries  from  the  present  times.  The  accom- 
plishment of  these  predictions  bears  the  fullest  and  most  strik- 
ing evidence  to  the  truth  and  inspiration  of  their  prophets, 
and  illustrates  the  dispensations  of  Providence  to  his  chosen 
people. 

These  sacred  Books  contain. likewise  predictions  the  most 
exact  of  the  character,  office,  and  actions  of  the  Messiah  of 
the  Jews,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Christians,  the- appointed 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Such  interesting  circumstances  as  these,  in  addition  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  divine 
institution,  the  curious  maimers  and  customs,  and  the  memo- 
rable actions  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  viz.  of  the  most 
ancient  people  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  com- 
bine to  place  these  Books  first  in  order  of  importance,  as  in 
order  of  time. 

If  we  consider,  I.  The  great  antiquity  of  these  Books  ;  IT. 
T^e  proofs  which  support  their  authenticity ;  III.  Their  sub- 
jects^ the  characters  of  the  tvriters^  and  the  place  they  occupy 
in  the  order  of  general  history,  particularly  as  they  stand  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  Revelation,  they  will  be  found  to 
deserve  our  verv  earnest  attention. 
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I.  The  ANTiquiTY  of  the  Scriptures. 

No  writings  of  any  other  nation  can  be  brought  into  com- 
petition in  this  respect,  with  those  of  the  Jews.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Moses  lived  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  is 
reputed  the  father  of  Grecian  history  :  and  rather  earlier  than 
he  flourished,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  closed  the  records  of  the 
Jews.*  As  another  proof  of  the  priority  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Greeks,  it  appears  by  the  confession  of  the  Greek  writers 
themselves,  that  they  received  the  letters  of  their  Alphabet 
from  the  Phenicians  ;  and  there  are  very  sufficient  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  Phenicians  derived  the  art  of  writing 
irom  the  Jews.  The  learned  and  acute  Porphyry,  who  was 
an  equal  enemy  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  and  much  at- 
tached to  the  learning  of  Greece,  candidly  acknowledged  that 
Moses  and  the  prophets  who  immediately  succeeded  him, 
Nourished  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  any  of  die  Greek 
philosophers. 

The  Books  which  compose  the  Canon  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures have  the  concurrence  of  all  antiquity  in  favour  of  their 
originality.  They  were  delivered  to  the  Hebrews  in  their 
own  language,  with  every  mark  of  genuineness,  by  the  per- 
sons, whooc  names  they  bear ;  and  these  persons,  by  record- 
ing contemporary  events,  constantly  appealed  to  well  known 
proofs  of  their  regard  to  truth.  The  prophetical  Books  in 
particular  contain  the  evidences  of  their  inspiration,  as  well 
as  of  the  integrity  and  piety  of  their  authors.  The  external 
proofs  are  clear  and  strong,  as  well  as  the  intenuil ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  all  these  Books  have  alwa)  s  been  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  and  have  been  held  in  the 
highest  veneration. 

It  is  no  le^s  curious  than  important  to  remark  the  traditions 
preserved  in  the  pagan  world,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  written  by  Moses.  The  tenet 
of  Thales,  the  great  philosopher  of  Miletus,  that  water  was 
the  primogenial  element ;  tlie  doctrine  of  Pythag(jras,  that 
the  universe  was  created  from  a  shm)eless  mass  of  passive 
matter ;  the  opinions,  that  the  world  was  formed  by  an  Al- 
u\ighty  Power,  who  gave  to  man  the  dominion  over  the  in- 

•  Moses B.  C.  1571  years. 

Herodotus  ...         -         -  445 

The  former  therefore  preceded  the  Utter  irj6  years. 

Nehemiah  lived         ...         B.  C.  456 
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ferior  animals  ;  and  that  man  in  his  primeval  state  was  bles- 
sed with  pcrlect  innocence  and  happiness,  and  resided  in  a 
delightful  and  e\er  blooming  paradise,  descended  from  the 
earliest  times.  iMany  other  parts  of  (irecian  mydiology,  as 
Well  as  the  traditions  prevalent  among  the  various  nations  o£ 
the  earth,  and  particularly  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Asia,  agree  with  the  Mosaical  account  of  the 
creation.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge  is  spread  over  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  is  the  epoch  from  which  is  dated  the  origin 
of  all  records. 

The  Chaldeans  preserved  the  history  of  their  Xisurus,  who 
was  the  Noah  of  Aloses.  The  Egyptians  asserted  that  Mer- 
cury had  engraved  his  doctrine  upon  columns,  which  had 
resisted  the  violence  of  a  deluge.  The  Chinese  historians 
record  that  Peyrun,  a  mortal  beloved  and  protected  by  the 
Gods,  saved  himself  in  a  vessel  from  the  general  inundation. 
The  Hindoos  say  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  whole  earth,  except  one  mountain  to  the 
north — that  one  woman  with  seven  men  saved  themselves  on 
this  mountain  with  certi>ir.  plants  and  animals.  I'hey  add, 
in  speaking  of  their  God  Yislinou,  that  at  the  deluge  he  trans- 
formed himself  into  a  nsh,  and  conducted  the  vessel  v/hich 
preserved  the  relics  of  the  human  race.  This  vessel  is  like- 
wise a  subject  of  tradition  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world* 
See  Suliviui's  View  of  Nature,  I^etter  67. 

That  the  sacrifice  of  animals  was  necessary  to  appease  the 
offended  gods,  was  a  religious  tenet  very  general  and  very 
ancient,  l^he  account  of  the  long  lives  of  the  Patriarchs  is 
confirmed  by  w  riters  of  various  countries.  Their  primitive 
•manners,  and  tlieir  mode  of  performmg  sacrifices,  arid  offer- 
ing prayers  to  the  great  zVuthor  of  nature  on  the  summits-  of 
mountains,  and  in  the  retirements  of  groves,  agree  with. the 
descriptions  of  Homer,  and  many  other  early  writersc  Zo- 
roaster, the  great  teacher  of  the  ancient  Persians,  derived  from 
he  Books  of  Aloses  the  first  principles  of  his  religion,  his 
ceremonial  laws,  his  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  first 
jparents  of  mankind,  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  particularly  of 
Abraham,  whose  pure  religion  he  professed  to  restore. 

In  the  attributes  and  characters  of  the  Heathen  gods  m.ay 
he  found  allusions  to  the  ancient  expressions  of  the  .Hebrew 
T^criptures.  "In  the  customs,  laws,  and  ceremonies  of  many 
lother  natioas  may  be  traced  aresemiJance  to  the  Motsaital 
institutions.  -In  the  accounts  of  the  deities  of  the  Pagans, 
nnd  \he  early  heroes  and  benefactors  of  mahkirid,  particularly 
-•'I ^,osc  which  .adorn  tl:e::i>ages  of  4Jt;ccian^hlstory-j  arerre- 
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presented  many  of  the  Patriarchs  and  illustrious  persons  oi* 
Scripture.  Many  principles  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers, many  fictions  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  many  institutions  of  the  most  re- 
nowned Heathen  lawgivers,  cannot  fail, by  their  circumstances 
of  resemblance,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  great  Legislator 
of  the  Jews.  The  most  venerable  and  ancient  traditions  of 
the  world  seem  to  contain  the  parts  of  one  original  and  uni- 
form system,  which  was  broken  by  the  dispersion  of  the  pri- 
meval families  after  the  deluge,  and  corrupted  by  the  revo- 
lution of  ages.  They  were  the  streams  which  flowed  through 
the  various  countries  of  the  earth,  from  the  great  source  of 
Mosaical  history.* 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian.  He  was  a  person  of  great  learning 
and  eminence,  and  conducted  his  inquiries  with  singular  dili- 
gence, industry,  and  care.  He  corroborates  the  testimony 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  illustrates  their  truth  ;  as  he  not 
only  gives  a  regular  detail  of  the  most  remarkable  transac- 
tions of  the  Jews,  but  introduces  considerable  notices  of  all 
those  people,  with  whom  they  formed  alliances,  or  carried 
on  wars.  In  his  treatise  against  Apion,  he  exposes  the  con- 
tradictions, which  occurred  in  the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and 
Phenician  records  ;  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures ;  describes  the  care  which  was  taken  in  their  pre- 
servation ;  and  states  their  superior  pretensions,  more  par- 
ticularly in  point  of  antiquity,  to  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  mankind.! 

IJ.  The  PKOors  of  their  Authenticity. 

The  su]^port  given  by  the  earliest  Heathen  writers  to  the 
records  of  Scripture  is  very  strong.  J'hc  fragments  of  Sim- 
choniathon,  the  most  ancient  historian  of  Phenicia,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  not  long  after  the  death  of  Muses, 
conhrm  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
of  many  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Berosus  the  Chaldean,  and  Manetho  the  Eg}'ptian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  repre- 
sented several  circumstances  conformal^le  to  the  accounts 
given  by  Moses. |    They  wrote  indeed  about  the  time  when 

♦  See  Stllllngfleet  b.  iil,  c  5.     Bryant's  Mythology,  Maurice's  IndiaTi 
Antiquities,  and  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World,  j).  71. 

|-  Interprtler  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i,  p.  200.  Lardiier,  vol.  vii,  p.  SO, 
2jy,  Stc. 

*  Berosus  and  Manttho^  D.  C.SrO,  SlllUngflect,  Oiig.  Sacrx,  vol.  n 
c.  Va, 
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the  OUl  Tcstumcnt  was  translated  into  Greek:  hut  even  tak- 
ing it  lor  j^rantetl  tliat  they  derived  their  aecounts  from  the 
version  of  the  Septuagint,  tlicir  evidence  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance, as  it  shows  the  honour  which  was  paid  l)y  the  most 
learned  persons  of  the  East  to  the  sacred  records  of  tlie  Jews  ; 
and  that  they  looked  upon  them  as  the  purest  and  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  history. 

I'he  transactions  and  literature  of  the  Jews  were  too  rc- 
markal)le  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  inquisi- 
tive Pagans,  when  Judea  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  IMany  particulars  relative  to  the  eminent  character 
of  Joseph,  as  a  minister  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  an  inspired  pro- 
phet; to  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  their  mi- 
raculous passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  their  settlement  in 
the  Holy  I^and,  the  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law, 
the  splendour  of  Jerusalem  in  its  most  flourishing  times,  the 
magnificence  of  the  Temple,  and  the  supreme,  eternal,  and 
immutable  nature  of  the  great  object  of  their  worship,  are 
related  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Siralio,  Pliny  the  Elder, Tacitus, 
and  Justin.  These  eminent  writers,  however  erroneous  in 
some  particulars,  are  sufficiently  correct  in  others  ;  and  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  some  circumstances  from  each  other, 
they  agree  in  the  great  outlines  of  history.  They  show  that 
the  Jew^ish  records  were  in  their  times  thought  worthy  of 
high  credit ; — and  that  facts,  well  known  in  the  world  to  be 
true  and  important,  were  faithfully  related  in  those  records. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  every  period  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Jew^s. 
The  original  copies  were  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, to  serve  for  a  sacred  memorial  to  posterity.  They  were 
read  in  all  the  synagogues  as  long  as  the  Jewish  government 
remained  ;  and  the  Jews  themselves  w^ere  so  scrupulously 
observant  of  the  strict  purity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  Text, 
as  to  number  every  letter,  and  remark  how  often  it  occurred. 
1'hey  were  actually  transcribed  in  every  age,  and  translations 
were  made  into  different  languages  ;  so  that,  as  copies  were 
multiplied,  securities  for  the  purity  of  the  text  increased  ; 
and  forgery  and  corruption,  in  any  passage  of  importance, 
became  in  the  course  of  time  impracticable.  The  whole  re^ 
ligion,  and  all  the  civil  and  sacred  establishments  of  the  Jew^- 
ish  people,  were  founded  upon  the  books  of  IVIoses  in  par- 
ticular, which  were  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  that  is 
to  those,  who  had  seen  his  miracles,  and  heard  his  laws  from 
his  own  month,  and  guarded  with  the  most  zealous  care  the 
volumes  which  recorded  them,    llie  institutions  of  Moees 
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were  incorporated  into  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews ;  the 
existence  and  support  of  their  gov^emment  depended  upon 
them ;  and  their  religion  and  laws  were  so  interwoven,  that 
they  could  not  be  separated.  Stillingfieet,  book  ii,  eliap.  i. 
Their  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan  depended  upon  their  con- 
fession of  the  Sovereignty  of ^od,  who  gave  it  to  them;  and 
on  the  truth  of  the  Mosaical  history  relative  to  the  divine 
promises  made  to  the  Patriarchs.  The  dissensions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  were  such  checks 
upon  both  parties,  as  to  preserve  the  text  of  the  Law  in  a 
state  of  purity;  and  the  disputes  which  prevailed  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  served  equally  to  prevent  any 
interpolations  in  the  other  books. 

Mahomet,  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  in  Arabia,  the 
acute  and  determined  enemy  both  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
who  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  scourge  of  the 
degenerate  Christians  of  the  sixth  century,  professed  his  ve- 
neration of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  Moses,  and  revered  the 
sanctity  of  the  Jew  ish  institutions.  (Sale's  Al  Coran,  p.  6, 
15,497,  &c.)  Sensible  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  among  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  he  has  not  only 
intermixed  the  most  important  facts  related  in  them,  with 
the  absurd  contents  of  his  liaw,  but  has  endeavoured,  from 
their  expressions,  to  draw"  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own 
mission.'*  But  what  is  the  sanction  of  the  author  of  the 
Koran  to  that  given  by  the  writei^  of  the  New  Testament  ? 
The  Evangelists  and  Apostles  constantly  refer  to  these  sacred 
books,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Prophecies.  '^^Phey  ap- 
ply, illustrate,  explain,  and  quote  abundant  texts,  not  merely 
as  human  productions,  then  popular  among  their  country- 
men ;  but  because  they  contained  tlie  commautis  of  God,  and 
were  the  immediate  declarations  of  the  divine  will.  And,  to 
bring  forward  an  evidence  of  the  highest  authority  in  their 
favour,  the  Saviour  of  the  workl  himself,  even  He  who  came 
expressly  from  h-javv^n  to  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  exhorted 
the  Jews  to  seiinh  the  Scnptures  for  that  they  testified  of 
him.  Frequently  has  he  reproved  the  Jews  for  their  erro- 
neous doctrines  and  tradition;  he  never  laid  to  their  charge 
any  corruption  of  tlicir  sacred  books.    At  once  to  prove. their 

•  ••  They  s»y,  become  Jows,  or  Christians,  that  ye  may  be  directed. 
Say  nay,  wtj  follow  tlie  religion  of  AlM;ih:un  the  oithod'^x,  who  was  no 
•idolater.  Suy,  we  !)clievc  in  Gotl,  and  that  wiiich  halh  been  sent  down 
-unto  us,  and  that  which  hath  been  sent  down^into  Abf:ihan),JMid  I«l>- 
ntael,  Ami  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  lrii)es  ;  and  that  wliich  was  delivered 
unto  Moses,  and'Jr.sus,  und  that  whicli  was  delivered  unto  thc'l'ryphets 
.frona  thcir^Lordj'&c."  Al  torfctt,xh?i)..::.tutitled  thciCow, 
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authcmicity  and  divine  inspiration,  he^^himnpr  at  Moses  and 
all  the  Prophets^  he  expounded  unto  his  dheiples  in  all  the 
Scriptures  the  things  concerning'  himself*    In  his  final  instruc- 
tions to  them  before  his  ascension,  he  reminded  them,  (I 
Rgain   quote  his  own   most  sacred    and  most  decisive  ex- 
pressions,)  These  are  the  words  which   I  spake  unto  you^ 
ivhile  I  was  yet  xvith  you;  that  all  thini^s  must  be  fulfilled 
which  lucre  ivritten  in  the  Law  of  Moses.,  and  in  the  Proph- 
cts^  and  in  the  Psalms^  concerning"  me.     (Luke  xxiv,  44.) 
Our  Lord,  by  thus  adopting  the  common  di^'ision  of  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psahns,  which  comprehended  all 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ratified  the  Canon  of  the  OklTesta- 
iient ;   and  by  declaring  so  expressly  that  those  books  con- 
tained prophecies  which  must  be  fulfilled,  he  established  their 
iivino  inspiration ;  since  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  Almighty 
done  to  enable  men  to  forctel  future  events  with  certainty.* 
AJjundant  wdtnesses  in  all  succeeding  ages  can  be  brought 
\o  confirm  the  authenticity  of  these  holy  Scriptures.     The 
lews,  dispersed  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  over  all 
larts  of  the  world,  have  ever  been  prepared  to  suffer  any 
loi'dship,  rather  than  renounce  the  commands  of  their  great 
Lawgiver,  and  reject  the  records  of  their  inspired  Prophets. 
rhey  have,   in  common  with  the  numerous  Christian  con- 
/erts,  laboured  in  this  pious  work  of  preserving  the  sacred 
/olume  unimpaired  by  the  accidents  of  time,  and  uncorrup- 
.ed  by  artful  interpolation.     One  generation  has  transmitted 
I  regular  testimony  to  another,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
las  remained  unbroken  for  a  series  of  ages.     But  where  are 
he  pure  and  unmixed  dcscendcmts  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
:o  attest  the   genuineness  of  their   most  esteemed   books  ? 
P  Where  arc  the  subjects  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  or  Numa,  who  at 
liis  present  time  conform  to  the  institutions,  and  are  governed 
jy  the  edicts  of  these  ancient  legislators  ?     As  no  such  evi- 
1  Mices  are  known  to  exist,  vain  is  it  to  require  them. 
To  the  testimony  we  derive  from  the  living  descendants 
the  Israelites,  we  have  nothing  similar  in  the  world  for  the 
iport  of  ancient  writings,  because  they  not  only  from  nge 
age  have  asserted,  and  still  continue  to  assert,  their  au- 
nticity,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  of  oppression 
•l  foreign  dominion  ;  but  adhere  to  the  laws  contained  in 
'  c  books  in  question.     Their  practice  is  a   demonstrative 
'of  of  their  belief;  and  this  double  evidence,  consisting  in 
their  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books,  and  in  the 

•  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Elements  of  Christian  Theolog-y,  vol.  i,  c.  i. 
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direction  of  their  conduct  by  the  rules  those  books  contain, 
ascends  higher  and  higher  into  antiquity,  till  passing  through 
successive  ages,  we  reach  the  precise  times  in  which  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  flourished. 

Convinced  by  the  clearest  arguments  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  great  Newton  esteemed  it  the  proper 
introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  profane  antiquity.  He 
found  that  the  periods  of  Judaical  generations  and  descents, 
which  answered  to  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian  history, 
were  exactly  of  the  same  length  with  those  which  have  been 
measured  in  later  times,  since  history  has  been  considered 
as  authentic.  He  ascertained  likewise,  that  the  Hebrew  ac- 
counts coincided  with  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  general  course  of  nature  ;  and  were  not  like  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  chronolog}',  which  is  in  many  cases 
founded  upon  improbable  and  arbitrary  suppositions.  Fur- 
nished with  such  an  important  clue  to  his  discoveries,  this 
great  astronomer  applied  the  principles  of  his  favourite  sci- 
ence to  the  elucidation  of  history.  By  considering  the  rela- 
tion which  subsisted  between  the  precision  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  lapse  of  time,  he  rectified  the  whole  system  of  pro- 
fane chronolog}'.*  Thus  he  diffused  light  over  a  region  of 
darkness,  and  rendered  the  records  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans clear,  consistent,  and  probable,  by  the  application  of 
these  principles  :  hut  so  Air  was  he  from  disturbing  the  or- 
der of  events,  or  contradicting  the  computations  of  time  sta- 
ted in  the  sacred  Books,  that  their  truth  and  accuracy  were 
invariably  confirmed  by  his  researches.  Priestly's  Lectures 
on  History,  p.  89,  &:c. 

Such  are  some  of  the  proofs  which  confirm  the  authenticity 
ol  the  Old  'IVstament ;  and  from  a  review  of  them  we  are 
justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  in  point  of  strength  and 
authority  these  proofs  are  superior  lo  those  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  support  any  other  ancient  writings. 

in.  The  SuBjKCTs  of  thf.  Books,  and  CirARACTERs  of 

thj:  >VKrrKRs. 

The  subjects  of  die  Books  ot"  the  Old  Testament  are  truly 
wonderful  and  striking,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  surpass  all 

•  Tlir  pfjuinoctial  points  are  found  by  astronomera  to  chanpe  their 
pluces,  ni\(l  g-o  Ijarkward  of  westward,  contrary  t(»  tlit*  nr.lcr  of  tlie  sign* 
oi'  the  Zodiac.  Thin  is  called  l\\c\r  f^recession.  l)r,  Bradley  sup|M)»«eH  it 
to  be  a  lUgrce  in  about  ««evcnly  years  ;  the  calculAtion of  Sir  Isaac  Ne\*-- 
ton  does  not  amount  to  so  much. 
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Baonumcnts  of  profane  learning,  equally  in  importance  as  in 
aniiquit).  And  of  all  the  parts  which  compose  the  sacred 
canon,  none  are  more  curious  than  Genesis^  the  first  book 
V.  ritten  by  Moses  ;  because  it  contains  a  sketch  of  the  earliest 
history  of  mankind.  Tliere  stand  recorded  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  from 
their  state  of  innocence  and  happiness,  and  their  banishment 
from  the  garden  of  Eden;  the  repeated  and  signal  promises 
of  a  future  restorer  of  the  lost  blessings  of  mankind  ;  the  his- 
tory- of  the  Patriarchs,  honoured  by  the  Revelations  of  Jeho- 
vah; the  description  of  the  general  deluge;  the  dispersion  of 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  over  all  the  earth ;  the  , 
adoption  of  a  particular  family  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance, 
and  estiiblish  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  their  prospe- 
rous settlement  in  Egypt.  Instances  indeed  are  mentioned  of 
early  depravity,  and  the  violence  of  the  passions,  attended  with 
suitable  punishments ;  yet  society  appears  under  its  simplest 
form  in  point  of  manners,  and  we  discern  no  traces  of  the 
luxury  and  false  refinement  of  subsequent  times. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  is  recorded  an  account  of 
the  descendants  of  Israel ;  a  race  of  men  selected  from  all 
others,  and  favoured  with  successive  relations  of  the  divii:e 
will.  Here  are  shown  the  instances  of  their  infidelity,  perverse - 
ness,  and  disobedience ;  their  glory,  and  triumphs  ;  their  dis- 
graces, and  their  subjection  to  foreign  powers.  Here  is  seen 
the  superintendance  of  a  divine  -  and  especial  Providence 
watching  over  innocence,  suspending  wrath,  and  taking  the 
most  signal  vengeance  upon  unrepented  offences,  Here  are 
developed  the  failings  of  the  most  virtuous  persons,  and  the 
obdurate  wickedness  of  confirmed  sinners.  Here  are  dis- 
played the  mixed  characters  even  of  the  most  excellent  men, 
the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  piety,  of  courage  and  pa- 
tience, in  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Job,  Joseph,  Closes, 
David,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  Daniel.  And  most  interest- 
ing is  it  to  observe,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
was  communicated  to  this  people,  and  preser\'ed  by  them 
alone  ;  that  tliey  had  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  his  natiu-e  and 
attributes  ;  that  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  his  hon- 
our ;  a  regular  service  was  instituted ;  holy  ceremonies  were 
performed ;  an  order  of  priests  of  one  particular  family  was 
consecrated ;  a  pure  worship  was  established  by  his  express 
command,  and  regulated  by  his  particular  laws.  Thus  were 
the  Jews  enlightened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  true  object  of 
divine  worship;  and  thus  were  the  purity  and  holiness  of  their 
religious  ordinances  conducted  at  a  time,  when  all  other  na- 
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tions  presented  a  wide  scene  of  gross  superstition  and  mental 
darkness ;  when  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  even  the 
most  intelligent  and  polished  nations  of  Egypt  and  Greece, 
showed  the  most  abject  degradation  of  their  nature,  by  pros- 
trating themselves  before  idols  of  their  own  workmanship ; 
and  abused  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  faculty  of  reason, 
by  imputing  to  wood  and  stone  the  attributes  of  divine  power. 
We  see  likewise  a  succession  of  Prophets  raised  up  among 
them,  to  communicate  the  divine  will,  to  warn  them  of  evils 
and  to  announce  to  them  blessings  to  come.^  These  holy 
men,  ever  obedient  to  the  call  of  heaven,  rose  superior  to  all 
worldly  considerations  ;  and  with  a  spirit  of  intrepidity  and 
independence,  which  clearly  showed  that  heaven  was  the 
source  of  their  reliance,  they  executed  their  sacred  commis- 
sions, unawed  by  the  threats  of  kings,  or  the  resentment  of 
the  people.  They  foretold  remote  events  in  times  when 
they  appeared  most  improbable  ever  to  take  place,  and  when 
no  human  foresight,  and  no  calculation  of  chances,  could 
guide  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  particular  affairs,  which 
fulfilled  their  predictions.  Moses,  in  a  long  and  most  inter- 
esting detail  of  threats  and  promises,  foretold  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  his  people  were  ordained  to  be  happy  or  mise- 
rable, according  as  they  followed  or  diso])eyed  the  divine 
laws.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Jerusalem  was  laid  in 
ruins,  and  the  Jews  were  groaning  under  the  sorrows  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  Isaiali  solemnly  addressed  Cyrus  by 
his  name,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  as  the 
deliverer  of  Israel,  and  the  new  founder  of  the  Holy  City.f 
When  Ilabylon  was  shining  in  the  meridiiin  of  Iut  glory,  and 
its  monarchs  ruled  over  all  the  nations  of  the  East  with  the 
most  uncontrolled  sway,  the  same  Prophet  predicted  the  total 
subversion  of  their  empire,  and  the  co^nplcte  desolation  ol 
their  vast  metropolis.  That  all  these  and  numerous  other 
predictions  were  exa'ctly  \'erified  by  the  events,  are  truths 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  profane,  as  well  as  sacred  his- 
tory. The  same  inspired  Propliets  had  a  much  inore  grand 
and  important  object  in  view,  than  to  declare  the  future  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  to  one  nation  in  particular  ;  for  they 
announced  in  terms  at  fust  dark  and  mysterious,  but  pro- 
gressively more  clear  and  circumstantial,  the  future  birth  of 
a  Messiah,  a  glorious  King,  a  divine  l^egislator,  who  was  to 
abolish  the  sacrifices  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Jews, 

•  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  Introductory  Chapter,  &c. 
t  Isaiali,  b.  C.  757'     Cyrus,  B.  C.  Jbli^.     Interpreter  of  Propliecv,  vol. 
i,  p.  130. 
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and  proclaim  and  establish  a  general  Law  for  the  observance 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind.  J  fere  the  Kvangelists  con- 
iribute  tlicir  aid  to  illustrate  the  declarations  of  the  Prophets, 
and  unite  the  history  of  the  Old  with  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  most  close  and  indissoluble  bonds  of  union. 

I'he  historical  books  of  Scripture,  considered  from  the 
giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses,  to  the  reformation  in  the  wor- 
ship) and  government  by  Nehemiah,  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  contain  a  summary  account  of  the  Jewish  affairs  for 
a  period  of  eleven  centuries*,  l.^hey  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  give  a  complete  detail  of  national  transactions,  as 
their  writers  had  a  more  sublime  and  important  end  in  view. 
To  illustrate  the  prophecies,  by  relating  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  time  when  they  wei^e  uttered,  and  to  show 
their  accomplishment ;  to  record  various  revelations  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  to  describe  the  state  of  religion  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  various  dispensations  of  Providence  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  occurrences,  seem  to  have  been 
their  chief  objects.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chain  of  history  is 
sometimes  broken  into  detached  parts,  and  its  detail  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  recital  of  piivate  transactions.  The  books  of 
Scripture  occasionally  assume  the  form,  and  comprise  the 
beauties  of  a  very  interesting  kind  of  biography.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  several  accounts  of  Job,  Ruth,  and  Esth- 
er ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  unconnected  with  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  sacred  writers ;  inasmuch  as  they  show 
that  the  same  divine  Providence  which  presided  over  the 
nation  at  lai'ge,  extended  its  particular  care  to  individuals, 
and  that  the  examples  of  private  virtue  were  inseparable 
from  the  great  interests  of  public  welfare  and  hnppiness. 

Tlie  Israelites,  for  many  ages  separated  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  by  tlieir  peculiar  institutions,  were  little  acquainted 
with   commerce,  and  made   small  advances  in  those   arts, 
which  with  a  refinement,  and  a  diversity  of  employments, 
introduce   luxury  and  corruption  of  manners.     They  were 
governed  by  equal  laws,  and  ^w^ssessed  nearly  equal  property. 
They  admitted  no  hereditary  distinction  of  rank,  except  in 
favour  of  the  regal  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  sacerdotal  family 
of  I^evi.    Their  occupations  from  the  earliest  times  v/ere  oi* 
the  most  simple  kind,  and  consisted  in  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture.    To   guide  the   plough,  and  tend  the  flock,  were 
employments  which,  recommended  by  length  of  time,  were 
exercised  by  kings,  prophets,  and  generals.  Moses  was  called 

•  Moses,  B.  C.  1571.  Nehemiah,  B.  C  546.     Gray's  Key,  p.  124* 
VOL.  I.  O 
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from  feeding  his  flock,  to  conduct  the  Israelites  to  the  pre- 
mised hind;  Ehsha  forsook  the  plough,  to  be  invested  with 
the  mantle  of  prophecy;  artd  (lideon  left  the  threshing-floor, 
to  lead  the  army  of  his  country  to  battle. 

The  country  of  Judea  presented  a  scene  dhersified  by 
fruitful  vallies,  barren  rocks,  and  lofty  mountains,  and  was 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  It  produced  the  palm-tree, 
the  balsam,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  fig,  and  all  the  fruits 
which  abound  in  the  East.  From  the  labours  of  the  field, 
and  from  cultivating  the  vine,  the  attention  of  the  Israelites 
was  regularly  called  by  religious  worship,  which  was  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  civil  constitution  of  the  state.  'I'h€ 
splendour  of  their  public  services,  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  stated  recurrence  of 
their  various  festivals  and  sacrifices,  the  sabbath,  the  pass- 
over,  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year;  and  the  jubilee; 
and  more  than  all,  the  constant  experience  of  divine  interpo- 
sition, filled  their  minds  with  the  most  aAvful  and  grand  ideas, 
and  gave  them  the  deepest  impressions  of  the  majesty,  power, 
goodness,  and  justice  of  God. 

These  were  the  circumstances,  which  combining  to  fonn 
their  national  manners,  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  their 
writings.  The  historical  style  is  marked  by  the  purest  sim- 
plicity of  ideas,  occasionally  raised  to  a  tone  of  elevation.  In 
the  works  of  Moses  there  is  a  majesty  of  thought,  which  is 
most  strikingly  expressed  in  plain  and  energetic  language* 
In  the  prophetical  writings,  the  greatest  splendour  and  sub- 
limity of  composition  are  conspicuous.  They  are  enriched 
by  those  glowing  images,  and  raised  by  that  grandeur  of 
diction,  which  charm  the  classical  reader  in  the  most  admired 
productions  of  (ircece  and  Home,  'i'he  IJoval  Psalmist  is 
eloquent,  dignified,  and  pathetic.  All  the  beauties  of  com- 
position unite  in  Isaiah,  such  is  the  majest\  of  his  ideas,  die 
propriety,  beauty,  and  fertility  of  his  imagery,  and  the  ele- 
gimce  of  his  language,  employed  u])()n  the  noblest  subjects 
which  could  possibly  engage  (-^r  attention.  Jeremiah  excels 
in  those  expressions  of  tenderness,  which  excite  with  the  most 
pleasing  enthusiasm  the  feelings  of  compassion.* 

•  '•  Qjiid  enim  habct  univcrsa  poesis,  quiil  concipcrc  potest  mpns  hu- 
mana  prundius,  cxcelsiiis,  ardcnlius,  (iviitl  rliuni  vcinisliusct  t'leffuiitius, 
qiiarn  qua:  in  sacris  Hebr.ciM'um  vaUim  scriptis  occurruiU  ?  qui  matvnitu- 
ilincm  rcrum  fere  iueH'ahileiu  vcrboruui  poiuU'rc  ct  carnjims  niaii'stale 
ex;e(iuanl:  (luorum  cum  uoiuiulli  vcl  ipsis  Gr.vcoium  f>oelarum  labulis 
gunt  unti(jui()rcs,  ilii  omiu's  tanUi  njcos  suhlhnitatv  cxsupcrant,  (juautum 
Tctusuitc  auticjuissimi  antecedunt."  Lowlli,  I'rxicct.  p.  16.  Sec  like- 
wise, p.  7,  8,21. 
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Kv  such  pcculiur  ht'nutles  of  composition  arc  rt'commencled 
the  most  interesting  d-.-Uiils  of  events  and  the  most  faithful 
dehneations  of  characters.  I'he  great  Creator  calls  all  things 
into  existence  with  his  omnipotent  word.  The  first  parents 
of  mankind,  innocent  and  happ\',  are  blessed  with  his  imme- 
diate convei*se,  and  enjoy  the  blooming  groves  of  Paradise. 
J(xseph,  the  pious,  the  chaste,  and  the  wise,  after  having  un- 
dergone gieat  afflictions,  and  rising  by  his  own  extraordinary' 
merit  to  an  office  of  the  highest  honour  in  the  court  of 
Vharaoh,  discovers  himself  in  a  manner  the  most  pathetic  to 
his  repentant  brethren,  and  is  restored  to  his  aged  and  affec- 
tionate father,  whom  he  invites  into  Egypt  to  share  his  pros- 
peritv.  The  Ciiildren  of  Israel,  guided  by  the  divine  Power, 
which  veils  its  glory  in  a  cloud,  pass  safely  through  the  Reel 
8ea,  in  which  the  hosts  of  the  impious  Pharaoh  are  over- 
whelmed. I.pon  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  Moses 
receives  the  two  tables  of  the  Commandments,  amid  the 
thunder,  lightning,  clouds,  and  darkness,  which  obscure  the 
great  Jehovah  from  his  eyes.  The  royal  Psalmist  sings  the 
wonders  of  creation,  the  pov/ers  of  his  God,  and  his  own  de- 
feats and  triumphs.  The  peaceful  and  prosperous  Solomon, 
whose  renown  was  extended  over  all  the  East,  rears  the 
structure  of  the  magnificent  Temple  ;  and  amid  the  multi- 
tudes of  his  adoring  subjects  consecrates  it  to  the  service  of 
the  one  true  God,  in  a  prayer  which  equally  attests  his  wis- 
dom and  piety.  In  the  visions  of  futurity,  Isaiah  beholds 
the  deliverance  of  the  chosen  People  ;  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  empire  of  Babylon,  by^  which  they  were  en- 
sla\ed  ;  and  the  promised  IMessiah,  the  Saviour  of  Mankind, 
sometimes  depressed  by  v/ant  and  sorrovr,  and  sometimes 
aiTayed  in  the  emblems  of  divine  majesty  and  power.  He 
predicts  t!ie  final  recal  of  the  Jev/s  to  their  native  land,  and 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  Jeremiah  sinks  a 
weeping  mourner  over  the  ruins  of  his  native  citv,  deplores 
its  calamities,  and  consoles  his  countrymen  by  expressly  de- 
claring, that  they  should  never  cease  to  be  a  nation  to  the: 
end  of  the  world.  Daniel  explains  to  Relshazzar  the  mys- 
tic characters  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and 
views  in  his  wide  prospect  of  future  times,  the  fates  of  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world.  Cyrus  long  before  announ- 
ced by  Isaiah  as  the  great  subverter  of  the  Rabyionish  em- 
pire, and  the  restorer  of  the  glory  of  Jerusalem,  publishes 
his  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  capti\'e  Jews  :  and  the 
holy  City  and  Temple  rise  from  their  ruins  with  new  gran- 
deur and  magnificence.  The  Jevrs  are  settled  and  reformed 
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by  the  pious  care  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  canon  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  closed  by  Malachi.  This  last  of  the  Prophets  en- 
joins the  strict  observance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  till  the 
great  Precursor  should  appear,  in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  establish  a 
new  and  everlasting  covenant.* 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  interesting  circumstances  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  engage 
our  attention,  charm  our  imagination,  and  gratify  our  curi- 
osity, while  they  confirm  our  belief  in  the  great  evidences  of 
Revelation.  In  all  these  works  we  may  remark  the  bright 
truths  of  religious  instruction  shining  forth  amid  the  venera- 
ble simplicity  of  the  most  ancient  history,  a  history  unrivalled 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas  which  it  conveys,  the  liveliness 
of  its  descriptions,  and  the  number  of  its  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime images. 

In  these  volumes  of  sacred  history  there  is  an  hnpartialitif 
of  narrative,  which  is  an  undoubted  characteristic  of  truth. 
If  we  read  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  or  the  History  of  Livy, 
we  soon  discover  that  these  writers  composed  their  works 
under  the  influence  cf  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  defects  of 
their  heroes,  but  their  virtues  are  placed  in  a  strong  light, 
and  painted  in  vivid  colours.  In  the  Scriptures  on  the  con- 
trary, both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  strictest  im- 
partiality prevails.  The  vices  of  David,  Solomon,  and  their 
successors,  are  ntidier  concealed  nor  pallitated.  There  is 
no  ostentation  of  vanity,  no  parade  of  panegyric;  virtue 
charms  with  her  native  beauty,  and  vice  acquires  no  disguise 
to  conceal  her  defirmity.  The  characters  of  persons  are 
sketched,  and  the  effects  of  the  passions  are  represented 
without  reserve  or  concealment;  and  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  each  description  is  so  obvious,  as  to  account  for  the  fre- 
quent omission  of  remarks  and  applications.  The  abject 
condition  of  the  Jews,  when  prohil)ited  the  use  of  weapons 
of  war  by  the  victorious  Pliilistines  ;  their  relapses  into  ido- 
latr}',  their  per^■erst  ness  of  disposition,  and  their  various  de- 
fects and  captivities,  with  every  circumstance  of  private  as 
well  as  public  disgrace,  are  recorded  without  palliation  or  re- 
tfLTve.  Always  rising  superior  to  the  motives  which  induce 
other  authors  to  violate  the  purity  and  degrade  the  majesty 

•  For  these  very  impressive  passag-os  of  the  Holy  Bihle,  see  Gen.  i, 
n,  xliv,  xlv.  Exod.  xiv,  xx.  The  Psalms,  i  Kings  viii.  Isaiah  ii,  vi,  ix, 
X,  xi,  xiv,  xxviii,  xxxii,  xl,  xlii,  Ix.  Ixi,  Ixiii,  Int,  and  m«irc  particiilarly 
liii.     Lament,  i,  Stc.  Daniel  Vj  vii.Ezra  vii.  Nehem.  xiii.  Malachi  iii,  iv. 
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cf  truth,  these  writers  keep  one  great  and  most  Important 
end  constantlv  in  view,  and  show  tlie  various  methods  by 
v.hieh  the  pn)\  id'.nce  of  Clod  eft'ectcd  his  j>;racious  designs  ; 
how  he  produced  good  from  evil,  and  employed  the  sins  and 
follies  of  mankind  as  the  instruments  of  his  gracious  pur- 
poses. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  forms 
the  first  link  in  tlie  chain  of  ancient  records.  Thus  we 
may  observe  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  bran- 
ches of  sacred  and  profane  history.  A\  e  place  die  works  of 
pagan  writers  in  their  proper  situation,  and  give  them  addi- 
tional value  by  making  them  subservient  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and  instrumental  in  the  illustration  of  revealed  truth, 
lithe  student  is  not  called  upon  by  professional  inducements 
to  drink  the  sacred  streams  at  their  source,  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  langutige,  he  may  rest  contented 
with  translations  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  well-founded  opinion 
ainong  the  learned,  that  he  may  rely  T\'ith  confidence  upon 
the  general  fidelity  of  our  English  version. 

To  peruse  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  first  employ- 
ments of  childhood.  AVe  cannot  fail  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  our  time  has  been  tlius  occupied,  when  our  judg- 
ment is  sufficientl}'  mature  to  form  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  various  productions  of  literature,  ancl  we  are  fully  able 
to  determine  their  usefulness.  And  it  will  be  found,  as  life 
is  Verging  towards  its  close,  when  every  other  book  begins 
to  be  insipid  and  uninteresting,  that  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
includes  the  most  ancient  records  of  time,  the  clearest  evi- 
dences of  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  joyful  promises  of 
eternal  happiness,  will  attract  us  more  and  more,  as  old  agp 
advances,  and  will  afford  us  that  divine  solace  and  inexpres- 
sfole. satisfaction  which  no  other  writings  can  give. 

'*  I  durst  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  candid  reader,  that 
tliere  is  no  histor\'-  so  pleasant  as  the  sacred.  Set  aside  tlie 
majesty  of  the  inditer,  none  can  compare  with  It  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  antiquity  of  the  matter,  the  sweetness  of  com- 
piling, the  strange  variety  of  memorable  occurrences  :  and  if 
the  deliglit  be  such,  what  shall  the  profit  be  esteemed  of  that 
which  was  written  by  (.lod  for  the  salvation  of  Men?  I  con- 
fess  no  thoughts  did  ever  more  sweetly  steal  me  i\nd  time 
away  than  those  which  I  hn^'e  employed  m  this  subject :  and 
I  hope  none  can  equally  benefit  others ;  for  if  the  mere  rela- 
tion of  these  holy  things  be  pi-afitalile,  how  much  more  wheji 
it  is  reduced  to  use?"  Bishop  HaWa  McdilatUns, 

In  conformity  with  these  obser\'ations  as  to  the  exceIL?ncc 

©2 
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of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  AVilliam 
Jones,  a  person,  as  much  distinguished  by  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  as  by  his  extensive  and  various  learning.  In 
the  last  leaf  of  his  Bible  these  words  were  written:*  "  I  have 
regularlij  and  attentively  read  these  holy  Scriptures^  and  am  of 
opinion  that  this  volume^  independently  of  its  divine  origm^ 
contains  more  simplicity  and  beauty^  more  pure  morality^  more 
important  history^  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books^  in  ivhatever  age  or 
language  they  may  have  been  composed^'' 


CilAPTER  1^  . 

THt  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

THE  country  of  Greece  presents  a  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  prospects,  as  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes, 
divided  by  lofty  mountains  and  verdant  vales,  favoured  by  a 
happy  temperature  of  climate,  and  enriched  by  fertility  of  soil. 
The  sea  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  marine  productions,  and 
affording  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  commerce, 
nearly  surrounds  its  winding  shores.  Such  is  the  appearance 
i)f  the  country,  which,  according  to  the  most  authentic  records 
of  history,  was  made  in  veiy  early  times  a  settlement  of  co- 
lonists from  Egypt  and  l^henicia,  who,  mixing  with  the  na- 
t;ives,  built  towns,  and  formed  several  communities  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  l^hese  eastern  emigrants  brought  with 
them  many  traditions,  wiiich,  being  afterwards  blended  with 
early  Grecian  history,  became  the  copious  sources  of  mytho- 
logy. The  various  inventi(jns  and  arts  which  they  introduced 
among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  contributed  to  aug- 
ment their  comforts,  and  civilize  tlu  ir  manners.  And  as  in 
the  general  outlines  of  their  religion,  government,  and  arts, 
the  similarity  of  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
East  may  be  traced,  Greece  furnishes  us  with  an  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  origin  of  her  colonists. 

In  the  early  period  of  this  history  there  is  so  great  a  mix- 
ture of  Eastern  with  (irerian  stories,  and  so  much  confusion 
of  chronology  extending  through  a  long  series  of  oral  tradi- 
tions, tiiat  an  attempt  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood  is  aH 
arduous  as  it  is  fruidess.     Fully  sensible  of  this  difficulty, 

•  Sewnrd's  Anecdotes,  vol*  v,  p.  176.. 
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and  ilesirous  of  remedying  it  by  a  pleasing,  altjioiigli  an  im- 
piM-fcct  expedient,  'I'hiicvdidcs  and  Strabo,  ^vho  are  botli  re- 
nKuka!)lc  lor  their  accuiacy  and  judgment,  li.^.ve  considered 
Jlomer  in  the  light  of  an  historian. =*  That  their  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  tl^^  narrative  parts  of  his  Poems  was  not  im- 
properly placed,  will  appear  from  considering,  that  in  the 
rade  ages  of  society  the  song  of  the  Bard  was  the  onh^  re- 
cord of  past  events  ;  and  although  many  of  his  descriptions 
may  be  fictitious,  yet  some  regard  to  truth,  some  representa- 
tion of  e\ents  and  actions  which  really  took  place,  must  have 
been  the  ground  of  the  early  reputntion  of  tlie  Iliad  .and 
Odyssey.  The  connexion,  clearness,  and  consistency  of  many 
anecdotes  preserved  in  tliem,  appear  very  great,  when  com- 
pared with  the  dark  and  uncertain  traditions  of  those  early 
ages.  The  finished  pictin-e  of  primeval  institutions  and  man- 
ners, in  the  delineation  of  v*hich  Homer  descends  to  many 
miaute  particulars,  is  no  less  pleasing  than  satisfactory.  He 
gives  a  complete  view  of  the  religion,  government,  and  arts 
of  his  countr)'men  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  took 
place  at  the  very  remote  period  of  more  than  eleven  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era.f  A  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  his  fidelity  may  be  drawn  from  the  accuracy  of  his  geo- 
graphical descriptions,  whicli  have  been  verified  by  the  actual 
observation  of  many  intelligent  and  inquisitive  travellers. 
And  it  may  incline  us  more  readily  to  concur  with  Thucy- 
dides  and  Strabo  in  thinking,  that  he  truly  records  the  lead- 
ing facts,  and  {'airly  represents  the  state  of  manners,  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  if  we  recollect,  that  in  the  unaffect- 
ed energy  of  his  descriptions,  and  his  account  of  the  simpli- 
city of  ancient  manners,  he  agrees  very  remarkably  with  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Test  iment,  and  suggests  to  us  the  simila- 
rity of  the  character,  wliich  prevailed  between  the  Patriarchs 
of  Canaan  and  the  heroes  of  Greece. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  number  of  imconnccted  states, 
distinguished  by  different  forms  of  government,  and  remark- 
able for  frequent  revolutions.  Yet  as  the  political  impor- 
tance of  them  all  was  for  the  most  part  rehitive,  and  depend- 
ed, especially  in  the  latter  and  more  celebrated  periods  of 
their  histor}',  upon  their  connexion  with  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon,  these  distinguished  Republics  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed with  a  more  immediate  view  to  their  religion,  govern- 
ment, ARTS,  MANNERS,  aud  CONqUESTS. 

•  Tkucydides,  vol,  i,p.  7,  16,  18.  Edit  Bipoiit^  Strabo,  lib.  ii,  p,  774.. 
t  Homer  flourished  Q.  C.  907  years. 
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I.  The  Religion  of  Greect.. 

From  the  Egyptian  and  other  nations,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
were  indebted  for  their  earliest  hiws,  they  derived  their  es- 
tabUshed  feligion.  To  the  worship  of  the  twelve  principal 
divinities,  the  gratitude  of  succeeding  ages  added  the  deifi- 
catioa  9f  heroes,  and  legislators  renowned  for  their  important 
services  to  society.  Various  degrees  of  adoration  were  paid 
to  the  Gods,  and  to  the  souls  of  departed  heroes.  Temples 
were  erected,  festivals  were  instituted,  games  were  celebrated, 
and  sacrifices  were  oflered,  with  more  or  less  pomp  and 
magnificence,  to  them  all.  A  regular  gradation  of  immortal 
beings  was  ackno'\\'ledged  to  preside  throughout  universal 
nature,  from  the  Xaiad,  a\  ho  was  adored  as  the  tutelary  guar- 
dian of  a  stream,  to  Jupiter,  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 
who  ruled  widi  supreme  power  over  heaven  and  earth. 

The  religion  of  the  people  extended  little  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal honours  paid  to  the  Gods  of  their  country,  and  the 
attendance  upon  sacrifices  and  processions.  ^I'he  sacred  cere- 
monies were  magnificent  and  public,  except  that  the  votaries 
of  Bacchus  and  <Jeres  were  indulged  in  their  secret  myste- 
ries. I'he  festivals  were  observed  with  every  circumstance 
<if  pomp  and  splendour  to  charm  the  eye,  and  please  the 
imagination.  A  sacrifice  was  a  feast  attended  with  gaiety, 
and  even  licentiousness.  Every  temple  Was  the  resort  of  the 
idle  and  the  dissolute  :  and  the  shrines  of  the  Cyprian  Venus, 
and  the  Atheniim  Minerva,  could  attest  that  devotion,  far 
from  being  a  pure  and  exalted  exercise  of  the  mind,  was  only 
the  introduction  to  dissoUitencss  and  debauchery.  Athens 
was  most  renowned  for  the  number  of  her  stately  edifices, 
and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  frequency 
and  gi'undeur  of  her  fe-tivals. 

The  northern  regions  of  (ireece  were  particularly  renowned 
for  temples,  from  wlience  oracles  were  issued.  The  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock  near  Parnas- 
s^is,  and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  groves  of  Hodona,  were  eelei 
brated  for  the  responses  of  tlie  l*ythia  and  the  priests  ;  they 
were  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  for  many  ages  ;  and  their 
oracles  were  consulted,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  times, 
by  philosophers  themselves,  who,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
man}-  others,  confornu^d  to  tlie  popular  f^uperstitions. 

The  s]>irit  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece  was  included 
in  tlu-sc  principles,  that  the  worship  of  the  (^lods  was  of  su- 
pci'ior  obligation  and  import:uicc  to  ;vll  olher  duties,  and  tlut 
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ihfv  frcqucnth'  displayed  their  power  in  this  world,  in  the 
punishment  oi  the  bud,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  virtuous  : 
such  were  the  opinions  inculcated  by  the  most  celebrated 
phi!osoj)hers  and  poets.  But  tlie  common  people,  more 
gratified  by  the  fictions  of  the  received  mythology,  than  by 
tenets  of  pure  ethics,  found  in  the  actions  recorded  of  their 
gods  and  goddesses,  a  sufficient  justification  of  every  species 
of  licentiousness. 

'With  respect  to  a  Future  State  of  existence,  the  philoso- 
phers appear  to  have  fluctuated  in  uncertainty.;  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  himself.  The  poets 
inculcated  a  belief  in  Tartarus  and  Elysium.  Of  the  former 
they  have  drawn  a  picture  in  the  most  gloomy  and  horrific 
colours,  where  men,  who  had  been  remarkahle  for  impiety 
to  the  Gods,  such  as  Tantalus,  Tityus,  and  Sisyphus,  were 
tortured  with  a  variety  of  misery,  ingeniously  adapted  to 
their  crimes.  The  prospect  of  Elysium  is  beautiful  and  in- 
viting, as  described  by  Homer,  Hesiod^  and  Pindar.  In  that 
delightful  region  there  is  no  inclement  weather,  but  the  soft 
Zephyrs  blow  from  the  ocean  to  refresh  the  inhabitants,  who 
live  without  care  and  anxiety ;  there  reign  perpetual  sunshine 
and  serenity  of  sky,  and  the  fertile  earth  thrice  in  a  year  pro- 
duces delicious  fruits  for  their  sustenance.  These  enjoyments 
Avere  however,  not  only  of  a  gross  and  sensual  nature,  but 
were  limited  to  persons  of  rank  and  distinction.  Proteus 
informs  Menelaus,  that  he  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  islands 
of  the  blessed,  because  he  is  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  the 
son  in  law  of  Jupiter.  Odyss.  iv,  1.  56.  No  incentives  to 
goodness,  from  the  consideration  of  a  future  state,  are  held 
out  by  the  older  poets  to  the  female  sex,  or  to  the  ignoble 
or  vulgar,  however  pure  their  conduct  or  exemplary  their 
virtues.  In  hiter  times  we  find  that  Pindar  extends  his  re- 
wards to  good  men  in  general ;  but  Euripides  is  sometimes 
sceptical,  and  Iphigenia  without  hesitation  expresses  her  dis- 
belief of  the  popular  mvtholog}'. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  Jortin, 
"  That  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  trace  in  Homer  the  important 
doctrine  of  a  supreme  God,  a  providence,  a  free  agency  in 
man,  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  fate  or  destiny ;  a  dif- 
ference between  moral  good  and  evil,  inferior  gods,  or  an- 
gels, some  favourable  to  men,  others  malevolent ;  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  :  but  it  gives  us  pain  to  find  these 
notions  so  miserably  corrupted,  that  they  must  have  had  a 
very  weak  influence  to  excite  men  to  virtue,  and  to  deter 
them  from  vice."    Jorun,  Dissertation  vi,  p.  24J.    This  ex- 
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cellent  observation  m.iy  be  applied  to  the  state  of  opinions 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  times  of  Greece,  when  the  cre- 
dulity and  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  errors  and  doubts 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  proved  the  necessity  and  the 
importance  of  the  Christian  revelation,  m  ith  respect  both  to 
the  duties  of  man,  and  the  incentives  to  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  arising  from  his  final  destination. 

The  characters  of  the  two  great  legislators  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  were  evidently  very  different.  Lycurgus  was  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  and  the  inflexibility  ofiiis  disposition. 
Solon  was  mild,  circumspect,  and  compliant.  The  marks  of 
their  tempers  were  visibly  impressed  upon  jheir  respective 
political  establishments. 

II.  Sparta. 

I 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  constitution  of  Sparta, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  any  farther  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  were  two  hereditary  kings,  or  presidents, 
whose  power  he  controlled  by  giving  an  equal  authority  to 
twenty-eight  senators."^  The  kings  were  commanders  of  the 
armies,  and  high  priests  of  the  temples.  Of  the  senators 
was  composed  the  executive  and  legislative  council  of  die 
state,  and  with  them  all  laws  originated.  The  assembly  of 
the  people  was  invested  with  the  power  of  electing  the  sena- 
tors ;  they  could  give  a  simple  negative,  or  affirmatt\e,  to  the 
measures  proposed  to  them,  but  had  no  right  to  discuss  their 
propriety.  I«ycurgus  allotted  to  eveiy  family  an  equal  share 
of  land,  prohibited  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  made  Iron 
monney  alone  current,  with  a  vliiw  to  check  the  avarice  of 
his  subjects.  lie  forbid  foreign  travel,  lest  their  morals 
should  be  corrupted  bv  an  intercourse  with  eft'eminate  nations. 
He  instituted  public  tables,  at  which  e\  en  the  kings  of  Sparta 
were  required  to  share  the  coarsest  viands  with  their  people, 
and  to  set  examples  of  the  most  rigid  temperance.  'I'o  pro- 
duce a  hardy  and  vigorous  race  of  men,  he  caused  the  wo- 
men to  be  employed  in  all  athletic  exercises.  The  children 
were  carefully  inspected  as  soon  as  born ;  the  well-propor- 
tioned and  healthy  were  delivered  to  the  public  niU'ses  ;  and 
those  who  were  deformed,  or  sickly,  were  exposed  to  perish 
in  woods  and  mountains.  Cdil)acy  was  held  disreputable ; 
yet  the  rights  of  female  honour  imd  marriage  v.ere  not  secu- 
red from  violation  :  for  pro^  ided  the  child  which   was  born 

•DC  884  years.     Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus.    Mitford's  Greece, 

V5l.  i,  C.  V. 
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bv  promiscuous  intercourse  was  strong  and  robust,  no  inqui- 
ry was  niadc  to  ast^crtain  its  father.  All  the  chikhxn  ot  the 
Spartans  were  considered  as  the  offspring;,  or  rather  the 
proj'Jcrtx,  of  the  state;  and  the  Ijusiness  ol  their  public  echica- 
tion  consisted  in  accustoming  them  to  l)ear  the  cravings  of 
Imnger  and  thirst,  and  endure  the  scourge  of  discipline,  and 
tverv  degree  of  pain,  with  patience,  and  even  exultation. 
The  j)assions  of  the  }'Oimg  Spartan  were  so  enflamed  by  pa- 
triotic ardoiu",  and  his  body  was  so  hardened  by  constant  ex- 
ercise, as  to  make  him  eager  to  undertake,  and  powerful  to 
accomplish,  every  exploit  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 

As  Lvcurgus  wished  his  people  to  enjoy  most  complete 
independence,  he  provided  the  means  of  security  against 
foreign  attacks  by  establishing  the  strictest  militaiy  discipline. 
In  order  however  to  guard  against  the  desire  of  conquest,  he 
forbade  his  subjects  to  engage  too  frequently  in  war  with  the 
same  nations.  This  was  the  curb  by  which  he  endeavoured 
to  restrain  their  military  ardour  :  the  desire  of  conquest  how- 
ever was  a  disease  inherent  in  the  vitals  of  his  system,  and  it 
frequently  broke  out  in  succeeding  times,  as  often  as  any 
temptation  occiuTed  of  extending  their  dominions.  By  institu- 
tions the  most  severe  ever  imposed  on  mankind  Lvcurgus 
formed  the  habits  of  his  people,  and  even  far  surpassed  other  le- 
gislators, by  regulating  their  conduct  in  many  circumstances, 
which  are  generally  supposed  not  to  come  within  the  province 
of  legal  restrictions.  lie  prescribed  rules  of  the  most  rigid  ab- 
stemiousness, inculcated  respect  to  age,  enjoined  modesty  of 
behaviour,  and  promoted  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  old 
and  young.  In  other  governments,  many  valuable  institu- 
tions arise  out  of  casual  circumstances  ;  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  particular  situation  of  affairs,  which  sometimes 
direct  and  impel  the  legislator  in  the  formation  of  his  system; 
but  in  Lacedemon  almost  every  rule  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  comprehensive  mind  of  Lvcurgus,  and  his  institu- 
tions were  eminently  his  own.  Before  his  deatli  he  saw 
every  part  of  his  political  machine  set  in  motion.  The  Spar- 
tans exulted  in  their  new  strength;  and  their  desire  to  exert 
it  was  so  ardent,  that  they  were  soon  distinguished  among  the 
neighbouring  states  as  a  warlike  and  formidable  people.  For 
many  aj^es  they  manifested  a  firm  adherence  to  the  will  of 
tiieir  lawgiver;  and,  not  to  adduce  other  examples  of  their 
strict  adlvii-ence  to  their  original  institutions,  the  monument 
erected  in  tlie  straits  of  Thermopylae,  to  record  the  glorious 
fall  of  Leonidas,  and  his  brave  associates,  expressed  in  an 
inscription  exactly  characteristic  of  the  genius  and  the  spirit 
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of  the  nation,  that  they  maintained  tlieir  post  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  country.* 

The  reverence  of  the  Spartans  for  old  age,  their  abste- 
miousness, perfect  discipline,  and  great  braver)',  must  not 
so  far  blind  our  judgment,  as  to  induce  us  to  palliate  the  im- 
perfections of  their  laws,  and  the  impropriety  of  their  con- 
duct. The  honour  in  which  they  held  the  successful  perpe- 
tration of  theft,  their  cruelty  to  their  slaves,  their  inhumanity 
to  children,  the  indelicacy  of  tlieir  conduct  to  women,  and 
the  insensibility  and  masculine  energy  of  character,  with 
which  they  endeavoiu'ed  to  Inspire  therm,  all  unite  to  mark  a 
ferocious  and  a  barbarous  people.  The  improvement  of  the 
mind,  and  the  purest  feelings  of  nature,  were  sacrificed  to 
severe  discipline,  and  martial  occupations.  They  extended 
the  same  rigour  to  their  allies,  which  they  exercised  at  home  j 
and  thus  became  the  objects  of  hostility  and  aversion.  By 
u  strange  inconsistency  in  their  laws,  they  were  trained  to 
arms,  but  stopped  in  the  career  of  conquest ;  they  were  made 
a  nation  of  warriors,  yet  forbidden  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy, 
or  to  enrich  themselves  v.-^ith  his  spoils. 

Eminent  as  they  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  both  kings  and 
generals  were  incapable  of  composing  the  histories  of  their 
campaigns,  and  no  book  has  ever  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times,  written  by  a  genuine  Spartan  of  the  Doric  race.  They 
preferred  the  exercise  of  arms  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
and  left  their  exploits  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
their  enemies. 

During  the  reign  of  fourteen  successive  kings,  through  the 
long  period  of  five  hundred  years,  their  power  and  influence 
were  felt  throughout  Greece ;  and  for  a  considerable  part  of 
that  period,  the  glory  of  Sparta  eclipsed  the  other  states. 
Rut  in  process  of  time  the  austere  manners  of  her  warriors 
Were  relaxed  by  victory  and  luxur}-.  The  universal  applause 
with  which  they  were  welcomed,  and  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  divided  the  spoils  of  Athens,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  liysander,  were  strong  indications  ol  their  degen- 
eracy. Of  this  gradual  departure  from  the  institutions  of 
their  great  legislator,  their  subsequent  venality,  luxury,  and 
avarice,  were  sufficient  proofs.  Polybius,  lib.  vi,  p.  685, 
torn.  i. 

•  Herod,  lib  vii,  sect.  455.  Hcrml.  lih.  vii,  sect  219.  Mitford,  vol.  i, 
p.  407.  This  writer's  relation  ot'tlic  bntlle  is  peculiarly  dittinct  Aiid  ac- 
curate.    See  lMularch*s  Lives,  vol.  i,  p.  292. 
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III.  Athens. 

A  fairer  order  of  civil  polity  is  displaced  in  the  constitutioti 
of  Athens ;  a  constitution  which  furnished  not  only  a  model 
for  the  laws  of  Rome,  but  for  most  of  the  nations  of  modem 
Europe.  It  was  a  regular  system  of  jurisprudence,  extend- 
ing to  every  class  of  citizens.  The  most  judicious  writers 
agree,  that  those  improvements  which  formed  the  peculiar 
merit  of  Athens,  were  introduced  by  Solon,  about  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  after  the  reign  of  Lycurgus. 

The  situation  of  Attica  naturally  directed  the  attention  of 
its  inhabitants  to  commerce,  and  naval  affairs.  They  pos- 
sessed a  country,  which  although  fruitful  in  vines  and  olives, 
Nvas  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  without 
a  supplv  of  foreign  produce.  This  deficiency  naturally  point- 
ed out  the  sea  to  them  as  the  proper  sphere  for  their  exertions, 
and  in  process  of  time  they  rose  to  the  highest  eminence, 
as  a  commercial  state  ;  their  great  intercourse  with  strangers 
gave  a  particular  direction  to  their  laws,  and  promoted  that 
urbanity  of  manners  by  v>^hich  they  were  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished. 

Solon  vested  the  sovereign  power  in  the  general  assem- 
blv  of  the  people,  which  was  composed  of  free  men,  whose 
aue  exceeded  thirtv  vears.*  In  order  to  obviate  the  evils, 
v/hich  a  pure  and  unmixed  democracy  must  unavoidably 
have  produced,  when  vested  with  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
trouled  authority,  he  established  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
council  of  five  hundred.  The  members  of  this  council  were 
appointed  every  year  by  lot,  were  possessed  of  certain  legal 
qualifications,  and  more  particularly  were  obliged  to  stand 
the  test  of  a  severe  scrutiny  into  their  moral  character,  be- 
fore they  were  invested  with  their  high  office.  They  had 
the  direction  of  all  political  concerns,  and  prepared  business 
fur  the  assembl}'  of  the  people,  to  whom  no  measure  was 
proposed  without  their  previous  sanction.  Solon  likewise 
restored  the  court  of  Areopagus,  so  much  celebrated  for  the 
pure  administration  of  justice,  and  the  unsullied  character  of 
its  members,  who  exercised  a  judicial  power,  and  tried  cri- 
minals for  capital  offences.  It  was  their  duty  to  inspect  the 
general  behaviour  of  the  citizens,  superintend  the  conduct  of 
youth,  and  take  care  thev  were  educated  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  rank.  But  their  greatest  privileges  consisted  in  a 
power  of  reversing  the  decrees  of  the  popular  iissembly,  in 

*  B.  C.  594.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon.     M  tford,  vol.i,  cbap.  6r. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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rescuing  the  condemned  from  their  sentence,  and  condem- 
ning the  acquitted.  Of  the  justice,  impartiality,  and  wisdom 
of  the  Areopagus,  in  the  exercise  of  their  supreme  authority, 
no  higher  idea  can  be  given  than  by  the  lofty  panegyric  of 
the  great  Roman  orator,  who  affirmed,  that  this  council  was 
as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  as  the  providence  of 
the  Gods  to  the  government  of  the  world.  Bv  the  establish- 
ment of  these  two  assemblies,  a  large  mixtiu'e  of  aristocracy 
was  infused  into  the  commonwealth,  and  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  was  secured  against  much  of  the  danger  of 
popular  tumult  and  violence. 

In  addition  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
Areopagus,  and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  there  were  no 
less  than  ten  courts  of  judicature;  four  for  criminal,  and  six 
for  civil  causes.  Over  these  presidtd  nine  archons,  who 
were  invested  with  great  authority,  and  the  magistrate  who 
for  the  sake  of  pre-eminence,  was  styled  ^'  the  Archon,"  ex- 
ercised a  religious,  as  well  as  a  civil  jurisdiction.  But  the 
merits  of  the  causes,  and  the  validity  of  the  evidence  which 
were  submitted  to  their  consideration,  were  decided  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  selected  from  the  citizens  at  large. 
Iliis  Athenian  establishment  may  bring  to  our  mind  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  institutions  in  the  legal  polity  of  (.ireat 
.Britain  ;  and  the  experience  of  Englishmen,  from  the  days 
of  the  immortal  Alfred  to  the  present  times,  c;m  give  the 
fullest  testimony  to  the  general  impartiality,  steady  justice, 
and  singular  excellence  of  our  Trial  by  yitiy* 

Although  the  number  of  inhabitants  both  in  Sparta  and 
Athens  was  considerable,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  had 
a  share  in  the  governn\cnt  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest. 
Solon  classed  his  citizens  in  four  divisions  ;  the  rich  accord*- 
ing  to  their  property  were  enrolled  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  ;  and  to  the  fourth,  which  included  the  most  indigent, 
was  denied  the  participation  of  any  cmij)l()yments  in  the  state. 
The  number  of  slaves  when  compared  to  citizens  was  very 
large.  From  a  computation  made  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  it  a])p('ars,  that  there  were  more  than  twenl}  thou- 
sand Athenians  qualified  to  vote  in  the  ])ublic  assembly ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  slaves  in  actual  bondage  amounted  to 
twenty  times  that  number.  (B.  il,  .117.)  Plutarch  has  enabled 
i!s  to  iiscertain  the  numbers  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  one  par- 
ticular period,  as  he  states,  that  by  the  division  ot  their  Uuids 
a  competent  subsistence  was  procured  for  diirty-nine  thou- 
sand families.  'I'heir  slaves  appear  not  to  have  been  lewer 
in  proportion  than  those  of  At!ien«,  e\'en  after  the  cruel  mas- 
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sacres  to  lessen  their  nuinbtr.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  ef- 
fects of  conquests,  that  so  many  were  rechic-d  to  a  servile 
state,  as  was  the  case  of  the  imfortuaate  Helots  ;  but  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  driven  by  extreme  indigence 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  wealthy. 

l*\ill\'  convinced  how  much  such  employments  would  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  Solon  gave  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and  thus  point- 
ed out  to  his  countrymen  the  true  and  permanent  sources  of 
comfort  and  opulence.  Such  was  the  liberal  spirit  of  his 
laws,  that  the  rich  while  they  exerted  power,  could  not  op- 
press the  poor,  who  were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  conside- 
ral)le  privileges.  Tlie  tyrant  Pisistratus  and  his  successors 
infringed  this  fair  and  equitable  plan  of  government,  (B.  C. 
560.)  and  the  struggles  of  the  Athenians  for  their  rights  in 
succeeding  times,  conspired,  with  other  causes,  to  involve 
them  in  wars  with  the  Persians.  Greater  concessions,  made 
to  the  populace  at  v^iirious  times,  contributed  still  more  to  un- 
dermine the  institutions  of  Solon  ;  and  before  the  age  of  De- 
mosthenes, the  ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  whole  direction  of  the  state  was  abandoned 
to  the  arts  of  factious  and  venal  demagogues. 

The  different  laws  of  Sparta  and  Athens  produced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  manners. 
The  performances  of  the  theatre,  the  popular  assemblies,  and 
the  sacred  festivals,  employed  the  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
wh.ile  the  Spartans,  indulging  in  no  amusement  or  relaxation, 
were  inccssimtly  busied  in  the  exercises  of  war.  The  sti'eets 
of  Athens  resounded  with  the  lively  notes  of  music,  and  their 
songs  were  dictated  by  the  tender  passions  of  pity  and  love ; 
the  poets  of  Sparta  rehearsed  only  the  stern  virtues  of  de- 
parted heroes,  or  roused  her  sons  to  martial  exploits  by  the 
description  of  battles,  victory  and  death.  In  Athens  the  spor- 
tive sallies  of  wit,  and  tiie  gay  images  of  fancy,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar vivacity  to  social  intercourse :  the  seriousness  of  a  Spar- 
tan was  manifested  in  his  cautious  reserve,  his  grave  deport- 
ment, and  the  peculiar  conciseness  of  his  sharp  and  pointed 
repartee ;  the  \irtues  of  a  Spartan  were  gloomy  and  austere  ; 
the  dissipation  of  an  Athenian  was  engaging  and  agreeable. 
The  one  was  an  illiterate  soldier,  whose  character  was  formed 
b\'  martial  discipline  alone ;  the  other  was  a  man  of  genius, 
of  taste,  and  of  letters,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  refine- 
ment :uid  knowledge.^  The  moroseness  of  the  Spartan  ^va^ 

•  This  contrast  of  character  is  finely  touched  by  Pericles  in  his  cele- 
brated OiMtlon  on  the  Athenians  slain  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucyd* 
lib.  2,  p.  57.  lorn.  2.  Editor.  Bipont. 
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increased  by  holding  no  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  where- 
as  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  strangers  were  invited  to  Athens, 
and  were  admitted  to  all  the  pri\ileges  of  citizens.  In  Athens 
Jiberty  of  action  was  shown  in  every  indulgence  of  Social 
pleasure ;  in  Lacedemon  the  spirit  of  society,  divested  of  its 
charms  to  amuse  and  to  enliven,  was  made  subser\'ient  to 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  temper  of  liacedemon  was  de- 
pressed by  excessive  subjection,  while  that  of  her  rival,  ren- 
dered aiTOgant  and  vain  by  licentiousness,  was  remarkable 
lor  a  restless  activity,  and  capricious  fickleness.  Impatient 
both  of  freedom  and  slavery,  these  great  republics  had  few 
principles  in  common  txcept  glory  and  ambition  ;  and  they 
continually  embarrassed  each  other  in  the  execution  of  their 
respective  projects  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  The 
spirit  of  independence,  however,  was  for  the  most  part  pre- 
dominant in  the  other  states  ;  and  the  yoke  either  of  Sparta 
or  Athens  was  regarded  as  heavy  and  intolerable.  Discor- 
dant as  their  respective  interests  were,  a  train  of  events  suc- 
ceeded, which  caused  them  to  suspend  their  animosities,  to 
unite  in  a  general  alliance,  and  to  equip  their  fleets,  and  lead 
forth  their  armies,  not  only  to  repel  a  formidable  invasion- 
but  to  avert  the  storm  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
their  political  existence. 

Among  the  colonies  of  Greece,  settled  upon  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  lonians  occupied  the  most  pleasant  and  fer- 
tile territories.  In  order  to  resist  the  force  of  the  Persian 
power,  which  was  exerted  to  crush  their  insurrection,  they 
solicited  the  aid  of  Athens,  their  mother  country.  Rein- 
forced by  her  assistance,  they  burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Sar- 
dis  ;  and  although  they  were  defeated  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  daring  enterprise,  the  resentment  of  the  Persian 
monarch  was  roused  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  Athenians 
for  their  intwference."*^  Such  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
those  memorable  wars,  which  contributed  to  mature  the  mar- 
tial genius  of  the  (Jreeks ;  and  the  interesting  accounts  of 
which,  gave  spU  ndour,  dignity,  and  glory,  to  the  most  au- 
thentic pages  of  their  historv. 

I'he  train  of  events,  to  which  this  dissention  led,  involved 
likewise  the  most  important  interests  of  the  Persians  ;  for  the 
wars,  begun  upon  slight  grounds  with  the  Greeks,  terminated 
at  last  in  the  subversion  of  tlieir  empire. 

*  Hcrodot.  lib.  vii«  sect.  582.  edit.  VVessclin^.    MiLtbrd,  vol.  1,  p.  Glo*. 
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IV.  The  most  glorious  Agl  of  Greece. 

i)i'  all  t\ic  expeditions  recorded  in  ancient  history,  tliftt 
uhich  was  carried  on  against  Greece  by  the  Persians  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  formidable,  whether  the  great  forces  which 
were  brought  into  the  field,  or  the  oljstacles  which  they  sur- 
mounted previous  to  their  engagement  with  their  enemies, 
be  considered.  'I^he  minute  and  exact  relation  given  by  He- 
rodotus of  the  vast  preparations  made  by  Xerxes,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  romantic  enterprise,  con- 
tril)utc*to  raise  the  reputation  and  glory  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  we  consider  the  apparently  inadequate 
means  of  their  defence  and  resistance,  (llerod.  lib.  vii,  sect. 
J91,  &c.)  Yet  what  was  the  success  of  the  vain  despot  of 
innumerable  hordes  of  undisciplined  barbarians,  w^hen  op- 
posed to  the  determined  v^alour  and  confirmed  discipline  of 
regular  armies,  commanded  by  generals  of  consummate  talents 
and  approved  experience  ?  The  Historian  above  mentioned 
will  give  us  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.* 

'I'he  signal  victory  obtained  in  the  plains  of  Marathon 
over  the  Persians,  was  eflected  by  the  sagacity,  experience, 
and  valour  of  Miltiades.f  The  fall  of  Leonidas  and  his 
illustrious  Spartans  in  the  straits  of  'I'hermopylse,  taught 
Xerxes  to  respect  their  unexampled  prowess,  and  to  regret 
a  victory  obtained  over  a  small  band  of  heroes,  by  the  loss 
of  die  choicest  soldiers  of  his  army-  (B.  C.  480.)  The  Athe- 
nians, alyfmdoning  their  native  city,  trusted  their  fortune  to 
the  sea,  and  under  the  conduct  of  '.rhemistocles,  engaged  the 
fleet  ot  Xerxes  near  the  island  of  Salamis..-i:  i'^rom  a  lofty 
ihrone  on  Mount  Kgialos  the  Persian  monarch  observed  the 
fatal  action,  and  witnessed  the  total  destruction  of  his  vast 
navy.  yKschyli  PerscC,  1.  463,  he.  The  battle  of  Platxa, 
established  the  renown  of  Pausanias,  and  his  victory  was 
re  Winded  v^ith  die  costly  spoils  of  the  Persian  camp.  On  the 

•  The  Greek  Historians  vary  in  their  accounts  of  t!ie  number  of  peo- 
ple who  followed  Xerxes  to  the  invasion  of  Greece,  from  2  to  6  millions. 
Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  military  affairs  assure  us  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  conduct  such  a  mvdiitude  of  people  through  any 
country,  and  much  more  to  conduct  tind'ncipUncd  barbarimis  through  a 
very  exlenaive,  and,  probably,  uncultivated  country.  Tlie  whole  story 
is  a  ridiculous  fable,  and  believed  by  none  but  classical  scholars,  whose 
judgnticnt  is  warped  by  the  prejudices  of  education.  Sec  Richardson'^ 
Dissertations.     Editor. 

t  B.  C.  490.    Herodot.  lib.  vi,  sect.  109.     Mitford,  vol.  i,  c.  9. 

*  B.  C.  430-  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  389,  &c.  Herodotus,  !;&• 
^ui,  beet.  48^,    Plutarch,  vol.  i,  p,.280,  o03. 
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same  clay  the  Greeks  were  equally  successful  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale  in  Ionia,  where  they  devoted  the  rich  camp 
and  powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy  to  the  flames.  These  signal 
events  restored  liberty  to  the  fairest  portion  of  Asia,  where 
the  Greek  colonies  were  planted,  and  completely  frustrated 
the  designs  of  Xerxes  to  enslave  the  nations  of  Europe.  At 
a  later  period,  the  astonishing  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  under  the  command  of  the  youthful 
Xenophoji,  through  a  long  tract  of  hostile  country,  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  superiority,  and  taught  Alexander  the  Great  that 
the  conquests  of  the  East  might  be  achieved  by  Grecian 
troops.    B.  C.  354. 

For  half  a  century  after  the  repulse  of  the  armies  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  Athens  maintained,  without  controul,  the  pre- 
eminence of  her  power.  The  farther  progress  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in  extending  their  dominions,  was  assisted  by  coloni- 
zntion  and  commerce.  Their  navies  rode  the  seas  in  triumph, 
and  their  merchants  exchanged  the  superfluous  productions 
of  Attica  for  tlie  choicest  fruits  of  distant  countries.  The 
large  and  fertile  island  of  Euboea  was  numbered  among  their 
territories ;  their  dominion  extended  over  the  Asiatic  coast 
for  the  space  of  a  thousand  miles,  from  Cyprus  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus,  and  over  forty  intermediate  islands.  I'hey 
planted  colonics  on  the  winding  shores  of  Macedon  and 
Thrace,  and  commanded  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea  from 
Pontus  to  Chersonesus  Taurica,  or  Crim  J  artary.  I'hese 
trophies  of  naval  power  were  erected,  not  over  ignorant  bar- 
barians, but  over  men  who  had  the  same  language  and  laws, 
the  same  arts  and  lineage,  who  had  every  thing  common  with 
their  mother  country,  except  skill  in  navigation,  and  prowes$ 
in  the  field. 

And  here  we  pause  to  contemplate  the  striking  qualities 
of  those  chiefs,  who  distinguished  themselves  so  much  in  the 
service  of  liberty  and  Greece,  when  the  Persians  were  driven 
from  her  shores,  'i'he  illustrious  persons,  who  most  contri- 
buted to  raise  Athens  to  its  highest  pitch  of  martial  glory 
were  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Aristidcs.  Mil- 
tiades  imited  the  most  acute  penetration  into  the  designs  of 
the  enemy,  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  own  army  | 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  al- 
ways displayed  his  talents  in  choosing  such  a  field  of  battle 
as  gave  him  a  decided  advantage.  Themistocles  acquired 
the  greatest  renown  by  directing  the  whole  attention  of  his 
countrymen  Jo  naval  ^fliurs,  aAcl  se^i^rcd  (he  commtind  qi 
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t^ie  ocean.  Aristides,  cqiuiUy  illustrious  for  his  integrit)'', 
sli'adincss,  and  moderation,  shared  the  glory  of  iMiltiades  in 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  and  was  eminently  distinguished  by 
his  militarN'  talents  both  at  Salamis  and  Platita.  By  his  ju- 
dicious conduct  he  strengthened  the  (irecian  confederacy, 
and  provided  ample  supplies  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Cimon,  equal  in  courage  to  Themistocles  and  JMiltiades,  and 
superior  in  integrity  of  conduct;  the  liberal  and  disinterested 
benefactor  of  his  indigent  countrymen,  brought  the  navy  of 
Athens  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  encountered  the 
enemy  witli  such  success,  that  Persia,  degraded  and  beaten 
both  b)-  sea  and  land,  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  her  own 
empire. 

It  is  however  melancholy,  after  viewing  these  illustrious 
persons  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame,  to  remark  the  storms 
of  misfortune  which  obscured  and  harassed  some  parts  of 
their  lives.  Miltiades,  persecuted  by  a  relentless  faction, 
died  in  prison,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  (Mitford,  vol.  i,  p.  351.  Vol.  ii,  p.  33^  85, 
&c.)  Aristides,  Themistocles,  and  Cimon  were  condemned 
to  exile  ;  and  Phocion,  the  despiser  of  the  gold  of  Alexander, 
and  the  successful  opposcr  of  the  Macedonians,  suffered  death 
by  a  decree  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  persons  the  most  eminent  for  military  talents  and  public 
services  under  a  democratical  government  !*  The  hatred 
even  of  that  honourable  ambition  which  w\'is  excited  by  the 
pr;\ise  of  the  people  themselves,  and  encouraged  by  their  most 
distinguished  favours  ;  the  most  trifling  apprehension  of  an 
invasion  of  their  liberty,  the  jealousy  of  aspiring  talents,  and 
a  temper  capricious  and  volatile,  hurried  the  popular  assem- 
blies of  Athens  into  acts  of  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  oppres- 
sion, against  tlie  most  deserving  patriots,  and  their  greatest 
benefactors. 

Nor  was  less  severity  in  many  instances  exercised  against 
artists  and  philosophers.  Phidias, the  most  excellent  of  sculp- 
tors, was  falsely  accused  of  embezzling  part  of  the  gold  he 
had  received  for  decorating  the  statue  of  Minei-va,  and  closed 
his  life  in  prison.  (B.  C.  432.)  Auaxagoras,  who  founded  the 
principles  of  a  pure  philosophy,  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
works  of  nature,  was  prosecuted  for  a  charge  of  impiety,  and 
driven  into  exile.  Even  Socrates,  his  amiable  and  unoffend- 
ing disciple,  the  reformer  of  the  corrupt  manners  of  youth^ 

•  The  author  neglects  to  inform  his  readers  that  the  Grecian  and 
Homan  populace  were  as  ignorant  and  brutal  as  savages,  and  more 
Vtlliou^  thaa  civiliaed  people.    Editor* 
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and  the  teacher  of  the  most  rational  and  sublime  morality 
that  ever  was  inculcated  by  a  heathen  sage,  became  the  vic- 
tini  ot  party  cabal  and  popular  ridicule,  and  was  condemned 
to  sulFer  death.     B.  C.  400. 

M  e  have  already  observed  that  these  were  n6t  the  only 
sufferers  imder  the  Grecian  forms  of  government.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  consisted  of 
sla\  es,  a  description  of  persons,  who,  without  any  regard  to 
their  possessing  the  same-  powe*-s  and  faculties,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  as  their  masters,  were  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  their  despotic  will.  They  were  emploved  in  the 
most  degrading  occupations,  and,  without  enjoying  the  pri- 
vilege of  appealing  for  redress  to  the  civil  magistrate,  or 
speaking  in  their  own  defence  in  a  court  of  justice,  were, 
upon  the  most  tri%ial  pretences,  chastised  with  blows  and 
scourging,  and  condemned  to  the  rack,  No  hopes  of  future 
good  alleviated  their  hard  condition  ;  for  although  with  a  de- 
gree of  refmed  policy  their  increase  was  encouraged,  they 
iiad  nothing  to  bequeath  to  their  offspring  but  an  inheritance 
of  misery,  and  a  condition  of  degraded  humanity,  worse  than 
that  of  the  brute  creation.'^ 

In  Athens,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  treated  with 
less  cruelty,  allowed  more  freedom  of  conduct,  and  were  in 
mai.y  cases  permitted  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
Thiir  courage  in  ^^'ar  M'as  sometimes  recompensed  by  the 
gift  of  liberty  ;  yet  even  in  a  state  which  boasted  to  Ix;  the 
nuise  of  freedom,  and  the  mistress  of  refmement,  there  was 
a  public  slave  market.  The  Spartans  disdained  the  occupa- 
tioi.s  oi  agriculture  and  trade,  and  committed  every  low  and 
mechanical  employment  to  the  wretched  descendants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  lleios,  whose  city  they  had  rased  lor  refusing 
ID  pay  them  tribute.  In  return  for  their  faithful  ser\  ices, 
these  unfortunate  men  were  treated  in  the  most  rigid  and 
barbarous  manner,  and  the  dexieriirv'  with  which  their  inhu- 
man masters  could  surprise  and  destroy  an  enemy  by  am- 
buscade, was  frequently  practised  upon  their  wretcht-d  do- 
mestics, wfiiie  labouring  in  large  parties  in  the  fields. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greeks  to  their  slaves  seems  to  prove, 
fhat  they  esteemed  liberty  and  its  blessings  their  own  ex* 
elusive  privilege.  It-  is  indeed  a  singular  inconsistii^ov  "m 
then-  character,  that  at  the  time  when  they  were  cxei 
despotic  sway  aver  their  wretched  domestics,  the  orator* 
were  employed  in  the  most  severe  invectives  against  arbitrary 

' .  •  Mitford,  vol.  i,  p.  210,  254,  2ro.  PluUrcU's  Lives,  tqI.  i,  p.  i:^?-' 
Pjrlci't;  Aii;.qMit»  vol.  \j  p.  ^5.  -' 
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^)Ov\v  1,  uikI  all  Greece  was  roused  to  op])ose  the  tyrants  of 
IVrsui  and  Macedon.  Jiome  also,  even  in  the  periods  of  her 
historv  most  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  knowledge,  refine- 
ment, and  civiliiiation,  boasted  of  the  miiltilude  of  her  slaves. 
I'heir  wrongs  and  their  afHietions  fixed  a  stain  upon  the  na- 
tion equally  indelible  with  that  of  Greece.  In  modern  times, 
the  same  ojipressive  institution  has  been  continued,  but  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  cruelty  respecting  the  modes 
by  which  slaves  are  procured,  which  would  put  a  Uoman,  or 
a  Greek  to  the  blush.  I'he  innocent  and  wild  natives  of  the 
forests  and  deserts  are  snatched  from  their  beloved  shores, 
torn  from  every  tender  connexion,  and  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment and  chains,  during  a  tedious  and  painful  voyage, 
which  is  only  a  prelude  to  greater  afflictions.  The  lamenta- 
tions of  Africa,  for  the  loss  of  her  unoffending  natives,  are 
heard  from  Guinea  to  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  The  eternal 
laws  of  justice,  the  tears  of  humanity,  and  the  mild  and  mer- 
ciful principles  of  Christianity,  call  for  an  abolition  of  this 
infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh.  But  the  greedy  Europeans, 
even  those  who  disgrace  the  names  of  Protestants  and  of 
Englishmen,  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  avarice  ;  their  mise- 
rable slaves  are  still  condemned  to  drag  the  galling  chains  of 
bondage,  while  many  of  their  rigid  masters  are  regardless  of 
their  entreaties,  their  sufferings,  and  even  of  their  despair. 

V.  Grecian  Women. 

TKe  Grecian  women  continued  to  be  kept  in  seclusion  and 
retirement,  even  in  the  most  refined  times,  from  a  respect  to 
ancient  customs.  Tlieir  residence  was  limited  to  a  remote 
part  of  the  house,  which  took  its  name  from  its  particular 
destination  to  their  use :  they  were  visited  by  no  persons  but 
tlieir  nearest  relations,  and  v/hen  they  went  from  home  they 
were  obliged  by  law  to  be  attended  by  a  slave,  carrying  a 
lighted  torch*  Their  time  was  engaged  by  the  employments 
ol  the  distaff  and  the  shuttle,  and  by  the  care  of  bringing  up 
their  children.  8uch  a  mode  of  life  was  not  only  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  modesty  and  diffidence,  which  is  natural 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  promiscuous  conversation  and 
public  life,  but  to  cherish  the  growth  of  all  domestic  virtues. 
One  of  the  greatest  orators  of  Athens  gives  a  lively  idea  of 
this  recluse  state,  by  asserting  that  it  was  the  highest  honour 
to  a  woman  not  to  be  the  object  of  either  public  praise  or 
censure.  Amid  the  turbulent  concerns  of  democratical  go- 
vernment, and  tlie  activity  of  military  expeditions,  no  leisure 
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was  found  for  the  sexes  to  improve  the  arts  of  conversation, 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  and  polish  their  man- 
ners. 7'he  female  character  was  degraded,  the  passion  of 
love  was  coarse  and  indelicate,  and  the  women  were  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  slaves  than  the  equals  of  men.  Their  edu- 
cation was  totally  neglected,  and  little  value  was  set  upon 
those  female  accomplishments,  which  combined  with  the 
charms  of  beauty,  and  native  elegance  of  mind,  have  so  much 
influence  in  improving  the  manners  of  the  moderns.* 

It  seems  probable  that  this  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  just 
picture  of  the  modest  women  of  Athens.  Daring  the  period 
we  are  considering,  courtesans  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  se- 
duction, were  numerous  throughout  Greece,  and  their  pro- 
fession was  countenanced  by  men  of  the  first  eminence.  B. 
C.  440.  The  beautiful  Aspasia,  born  at  Miletus,  the  chief 
city  of  Ionia,  was  the  first  who  introduced  Asiatic  elegance 
into  Europe.  She  had  the  gratification  to  add  Pericles  to 
the  list  of  her  admirers,  and  gained  so  complete  an  ascen- 
dency over  him,  that  he  was  accused  of  engaging  his  country 
in  wars  to  avenge  his  quarrels.  Under  his  sanction  she 
formed  a  society  of  courtesans,  whose  arts  were  employed 
to  attach  the  young  Athenians  to  her  interest.  Such  were  the 
charms  of  her  conversation  that  Socrates  himself,  his  accom- 
plished pupil  Alcibiades,  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists,  frequently  repaired  to  her  house.  Iliis 
circumstance  may  furnish  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  mental 
accomplishments  in  the  virtuous  part  of  the  sex,  even  during 
the  most  refined  period  of  Grecian  histor}^ 

The  splended  train  of  success  which  rewarded  the  valour 
of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  forms  the  most 
glorious  era  in  her  annals.  In  the  early  parts  of  this  history 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  very  obscure  and  uncertain 
accotmts  to  satisfy  our  inquiries  :  sometimes  we  mast  be  con- 
tent with  the  descriptions  of  poets,  and  the  fal)les  of  tradition, 
and  we  must  acquiesce  in  conjecture,  where  authentic  me- 
morials arc  nr;t  to  be  obtained.  But  with  respect  to  this 
illustrious  period,  the  difHculty  consists  rather  in  the  selec- 
tion, than  in  the  discf)very  of  materials.  Tiie  treasures  of 
infoimation  are  rich  and  various,  as  these  topics  of  ancient 
glory  have  been  recorded  by  the  diligence  of  historiaii^. 
adorned  by  the  eloquence  of  orators,  and  heightened  by  tl.- 
invention  of  poets.  The  light  of  genius  di'VuJits  its  most 
splendid  radiance  over  objects,  which  were  not  only  endeared 

•  Milford,  vol.  ii,  p.  119.  Anacharsis,  vol.  1,  p.  43S.  MilUi's  Orig'nv 
of  k.mks,  p.  11  J. 
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to  all  the  writers  of  (Irecce  by  tlic  atUicliinciu  of  patriotism, 
but  supplied  the  best  foundations  for  their  literary  fame. 
'J^he  triumphs  obtained  over  the  JVrsians  are  consecrated  to 
endless  renown  by  the  works  of  it'iselnlus,  liVsias,  Isocrates, 
Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenojjhon.''^- 

Our  suri)rise,  when  we  remark  the  small  number  of  those 
lireeks,  who  on  such  distinguished  occasions  vanquislied 
Very  superior  numbers  of  Persians,  will  be  diminished  when 
we  consider  the  comparative  state  of  military  education  and 
discipline.  The  Greeks  acquired  by  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises a  robust  constitution,  and  agility  of  limbs.  The  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  crown  of  victory,  by  running  the 
race,  hurling  the  spear,  or  driving  the  chariot,  obtained  no 
less  renown  for  himself  than  he  reflected  on  his  family  and 
his  country;  and  he  was  exidted  in  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
plauding multitudes  to  the  summit  of  human  felicit}-.  The 
post  of  honour  in  battle  was  the  reward  of  his  courage,  ala- 
crity, and  skill  in  the  Olympic  contests.  Their  frequent  ex- 
ercise in  war  enured  the  Greeks  to  hardships  and  fatigue,  and 
accustomed  them  to  those  rapid  movements  in  the  field,  which 
frequently  decided  the  fate  of  armies.  Those  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataea, 
had  before  obtained  rewards  at  the  public  games,  l.'here  the 
fiame  of  emulation  was  kindled,  which  afterwards  burned 
>vith  inextinguishable  ardour,  wherever  they  stimulated  each 
other  b}'  the  most  powerful  considerations,  to  fight  for  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
.  safety  of  their  waives  and  children. 

Their  close  and  firm  phalanx,  formed  of  the  most  robust 
and  hardy  youth  in  die  front  ranks,  and  the  most  steady  vete- 
rans in  the  rear,  v.as  scarcely  to  be  resisted  by  any  superiori- 
ty of  undisciplined  numbers.  Upon  their  heads  thev^  wore 
lielmets  of  iron,  their  bodies  were  covered  with  coats  of  mail, 
and  protected  by  massy  bucklers,  their  legs  were  fenced  with 
f  razen  greaves  and  their  ofl^'ensive  weapons  were  two-edged 
sw'ords,  and  long  sjxars.  The  Persians  on  the  contrary,  in 
comjiarison  with  the  troops  of  (ireece,  formed  only  an  irre- 
gular crowd,  composed  of  various  nations.f     Their  weapons 

yCschyltis  flourished  B.  C.  485.  Herodotus  445.  Thucydides  42f. 
I.ysias  412.     Xenoplion  400.     Isocrates  377.     Demosthenes  350. 

I  Travels  of  Anaciiarsis,  vol,  ii  p  134,  167.  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i,  p. 
366.  There  is  a  full  and  poetical  enumeration  of  the  troops  that  followed 
Xerxes,  in  the  beg-inning-  of  the  Pers<e  of  Aschylus.  He  describes  what 
lie  saw,  for  he  fought  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platxa.  He  represents 
the  Persian  army  as  chiefly  consisting-  of  cavalry,  and  armed  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  raentioned. 
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of  attack  were  darts,  and  bows  and  arrows ;  their  left  hands 
supporced  light  targets  of  osier ;  upon  their  heads  they  wore 
silken  turbans,  and  their  bodies  were  covered  with  plates  of 
thin  metal.  But  their  inferiority,  when  compared  with  their 
enemies,  was  in  no  respect  so  manifest,  as  in  the  want  of  em- 
ulation and  public  spirit.  'ITieir  minds  were  enervated  by 
the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  luxur}^,  and  lettered  by  the  bon- 
dage of  tyranny.  They  were  insensible  to  that  love  of  glory, 
and  to  that  pure  and  disinterested  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
fired  the  breast  of  every  Grecian  soldier,  and  prompted  him 
to  seek  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  noblest  spher.e  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents. 

"While  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  recommencing  their  march 
from  Therm(>p}'la3,  some  Arcadians  were  tempted  by  the  fame 
of  the  great  king's  riches  and  liberality  to  offer  their  services 
to  him.  Herodotus  seems  to  relate  their  story,  not  more  for 
the  purposes  of  eulogy,  than  of  admonition  to  his  countr} . 
They  were  introduced,  he  says,  to  the  presence  of  Xerxes, 
and  being  asked  what  was  doing  in  Greece,  they  answered 
with  great  simplicity,  that  it  was  the  season  of  the  Olympian 
games,  and  that  consecjuently  the  Greeks  were  anuising  them- 
selves with  seeing  athletic  exercises  and  horse-races.  Being 
again  asked  what  was  the  reward  of  the  conquerors  in  those 
games,  they  answered,  an  olive  garland.  I  pon  which  Tri- 
tantiechmes,  a  prince  of  the  lilood-ro)  al  of  IVrsia,  exchiimed, 
O  Mardonius,  what  a  peoj^le  ha\e  you  brought  us  to  fight 
against,  who  contend  among  themselves,  not  for  riches,  but 
for  virtue!"  Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  i,  p.  394. 


CHAPIER  \, 
THE  HISroUY  OF  GREECE  COXTIMEH. 

Akts  and  Literature. 

THE  same  spirit  of  competiticm  which  roused  the  Gre- 
cian cities  to  contend  for  victory  and  renown,  excited  them 
to  a  rivaliy  of  talents.  As  soon  as  the  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger from  the  inroads  of  barbarians  were  n moved,  they  be- 
gan to  cultivate  the  arts  of  elegance;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
l*ersi;ui  power,  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  con- 
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taining-  an  intcrmrdiatc  space  of  180  years,  displayed  the 
genius  ol"  (Ireece  shining  with  its  brightest  splendour.  Th^ 
name  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  was  celebrated  in  fes- 
tivals; their  works  were  exhibited  at  the  public  games,  and 
ihev  were  reputed  to  confer,  by  ever)'  specimen  of  their  art, 
distinguished  honour  upon  their  country.  The  monuments 
of  tlieir  talents  reflected  lustre  upon  their  character,  and 
gave  it  the  highest  respectability ;  as  it  was  their  noble  pro- 
vince to  express  the  likeness  of  heroes,  and  to  embody  the 
perfections  of  the  gods.*  To  be  publicly  distinguished  witli 
higher  honours  than  his  competitors,  was  the  great  object  of 
the  artist,  and  his  unremitting  and  ardent  efforts  to  excel 
them  gave  to  his  works  that  grace,  beauty,  and  spirit,  that 
exquisite  expression  of  passions,  and  appropriate  dignity  of 
character,  which  mark  the  A'enus  de  Medici,  the  Apollo 
Bclvidere,  and  the  Laocoon.  And  if  the  opinion  of  some 
Modern  connoisseurs  be  well  founded,  that  these  admirable 
statues  are  the  productions  of  later  artists,  what  must  we 
conclude  the  cj'ighuils  of  such  masterly  copies  to  have  been  ? 
Certainly  such  as  to  raise  our  ideas  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
attainable  perfection. 

The  arts  called  forth  by  the  most  lively  images  the  great 
events  and  characters  of  history.  Every  public  edifice  in 
Athens  was  filled  with  the  statues  of  warriors,  magistrates, 
legislators,  philosophers  and  orators.  In  one  place  stood 
jNliltiades,  frowning  destruction  on  Persia ;  in  another,  the 
placid  Socrates,  the  thoughtful  Solon,  and  the  empassioned 
Demosthenes.  Every  street  presented  an  Athenian  with 
some  striking  example  of  valoia*,  wisdom,  or  patriotism. 
^Vherever  he  turned  his  eyes  he  saw  some  monument  raised 
to  perpetuate  the  renown  of  his  ancestors ;  and  the  precious 
tribute  of  tlie  arts,  so  liberally  paid  to  all  persons  of  genius, 
courage,  and  virtue,  gave  the  keenest  excitement  to  the  dis- 
play of  even-  species  of  excellence. 

'I'hus  is  displayed  to  our  view  a  prospect  most  delightful 
to  every  cultivated  mind ;  for  we  behold  Greece  in  her  most 

*  For  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  artists,  sec  Winkel- 
manri's  eleg-ant  and  |jlea!,ii\^  work,  torn,  ii,  p.  1,  &c.  A  beautiful  chap- 
ter on  the  Orig-in,  Projrrcsii,  and  Decline  of  Arts  in  Greece,  may  be 
found  in  torn.  1.  p.  37.  torn,  ii,  c.  1.  For  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
Venus  de  Medici  see  Spence's  Polymetis,  p.  66.  Winkclmann,  torn,  ii, 
p.  75— the  Apollo  Belvidere,  Spence,  p.  83.  Winkelmann,  torn,  iii,  p. 
195. —  the  Lu<iCoon,  torn  i,  p.  68, 

•*  The  most  famous  apograp.huvi  or  copy  of  our  day  is  the  Venus  de 
Medici.  The  attitude  of  this  slaiue,  like  tiie  works  of  Polycletiis,  proves 
it  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Gnidus,  and  the  inscription  it  bears  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Murietti  as  another  forgery."    Pauw,  vol.  ii,  p.  7a. 

VOL.  1.  (^ 
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flourishing  state,  adorned  by  literature,  arts,  and  sciences. 
The  nature  of  the  country  was  congenial  widi  the  temper  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  their  eyes    were   familiarised  to  rapid 
streams,  craggy  mountains,  venerable  forests,  and  fertile  vales. 
Romantic  objects,  presented  to  them  on  all  sides,  waked  the 
enthusiasm    of  the    mind,    and    charmed   the    imagination. 
Greece  indeed,  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  scene  ;  for  at 
a  period,  when  all  surrounding  nations  were  obscured  by  in* 
tellectual  darkness,  and  were  barbarous  and  unpolished,  her 
sons  unfolded  the  full  powers  of  their  transcendent  genius. 
The  active  intellect,  not  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  refine- 
ment, nor  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,   exerted 
itself  with  ardour,  followed  up  many  of  its  inventions  with 
perseverance,  and  soared  to  the  most  astonishing  heights  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.    To  other  countries  they  were 
doubtless  indebted  for  some  rude  and  imperfect  essays  of 
art,  science,  and  philosophy ;  but  it  was  their  peculiar  glory 
to  shape  them  into  beauty,  and  methodise  them  into  system. 
Homer,  the  great  Father  of  Epic  song,  Hrst  invoked  tlic 
muses,  charmed  the  ear  with  the  matchless  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  presented  in  his  incomparable  works  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  ancient  manners,  the  nicest  discriminations 
of  character,  and  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  nature.* 
To  the  invention  of  ^a  poet  he  unites  the  feelings  of  a  philan- 
thropist.    He   celebrates  the  arts  which  sustain  and  adorn 
human  life,  and  breathes  the  most  lively  sentiments  of  piety, 
patriotism,  and  social  affection.    As  he  describes  those  mise- 
ries of  man  which  spring  from  dishonour,  discord,  and  war, 
there  is  an  air  of  deep  solemnity  diffused  over  his  poems  ; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  picture  of  primeval  man- 
ners, there  is  a  close  affinity  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testii 
ment.     His  genius,  like  the  Jupiter  he  describes,  is  supreme 
in  majesty  when  compared  with  that  of  all  other  poets,  and 
is  never  exerted  in  a  n\anner  which  harmonizes  so  perfectl) 
with  its  powers,  as  when  he  soars  to  the  sublime.     Among 
the  numerous  circumstances  which  may   be  related  to  his 
praise,  it  is  surely  not  ilu:  least  extraordinary,  that  the  beauty 
and  contrivance  of  his  fables,  the  harmony  of  his  numbers, 
and  the  various  exertions  of  his  genius,  elevated  at  once  by 
one  miif/itij  effort  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry  to  sucli  a  pitch 
of  perfection,   that  almost  ;dl  the  merit  of  succeeding  poeta 
has  consisted  in  following,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him. 

•  B.  C.  907.     For  a  plowliip  pnssRpre  on  the  pcnuis  of  Homer,  the 
UOiirc.r  ofUie  brauties  ofllie  tfujT-edy,  painting,  eloquence,  and  sculpture  | 
of  Greece,  ece  Anacharsis,  vol.  i,  p.  105. 
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I'ho  tnjgic  nuise  grndually  iniprovcd  her  charms,  ganicc^ 
the  full  dignity  ol"  her  character,  and  spoke  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  passions.  She  animated  the  irreeks  with  that 
original  spirit  of  dramatic  excellence,  which  the  Romans, 
however  fond  of  tlieatricalextiibitions,  found  to  be  unattaina- 
ble. 

She  first  enlivened  the  scenes  of  ^FiSCHYLUs  with  w'Ul 
sublimit^•,  (IJ.  C  485.)  gave  beauty  and  grace  to  the  polished 
and  energetic  Sophocles,  and  taught  Kuripides  to  breathe 
his  pathetic  and  moral  strains.  B.  C.  433.  Comedy  amus- 
ed the  Athenians  in  its  ruder  state  with  the  coarse  licen- 
tiousness and  broad  humour  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  its 
more  pleasing  and  elegant  garb,  charmed  them  with  the 
chaste  sentiment  and  diversified  characters  of  Menander. 
B.  C  320.  To  this  admired  writer,  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  new  comedy,  are  ascribed  no  less  than  105  plays. 
Only  the  titles  of  73,  and  some  short  fragments,  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  st)de  of  these  precious  relics  is 
pure  and  elegant,  and  the  turn  of  thought  is  serious  and  se- 
vere. Of  the  vivacity  of  his  comic  powers,  the  artifice  of  his 
plots,  or  the  excellence  of  his  characters,  we  can  form  no 
justrr  idea  than  from  the  imitations  of  Terence.  Such  was 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Quintilian  held  his  productions, 
as  to  assert  that  he  esteemed  them  sufficient  to  form  the 
character  of  an  orator,  and  that  Menander  had  eclipsed  all 
other  comic  writers  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  his  genius. 
Quint,  lib.  x,  c.  i. 

Of  the  sublime  flights  of  Pindar,  the  celebrated  bard  of 
Thebes,  we  can  only  judge  by  his  few  remaining  Odcs^  which 
are  said  to  be  far  inferior  to  his  Hymns  unfortunately  lost. 
He  Celebrates  the  victors  in  the  sacred  games  of  Greece, 
particularly  Iliero  of  Syracuse  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum, 
and  rchenrses  the  praises  of  the  cities  from  whence  they 
sprang.  His  diction  is  strong,  his  images  bold,  various,  and~ 
vivid,  his  transitions  rapid,  and  his  numbers  irregular. 
Modem  imitations  of  his  manner,  except  a  few  by  Horace, 
T)r\'den,  and  Gray,  arc  tame  and  spiritless  ;  and  are  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  his  grandeur  of  thought,  and  truly  poeti- 
cal fire,  than  pictures  of  the  eruption  of -<Etna,  which  is  a 
favouritesubject  of  his  description,  are  to  the  rec/ appearance 
of  that  moimtain. 

**  Forth  from  v.ho?e  nitrous  caverns  issuing  rise 
Pure  liquid  fountains  of  tempestuous  fire, 
And  veil  in  ruddy  mists  the  noon-day  skies  ; 
Willie  wrapt  in  smoice  the  cu<lyin{j  flumes  aspire; 
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Or  g-leaming  through  the  night  with  hideous  roar,  '•'':'-; 

Far  o'er  the  reddening  main  huge  rocky  fragments  pour." 

West's  Pindar* 

At  a  much  later  period  Theocritus  described  the  rural 
manners  and  romantic  scenes  o£  Sicily,  in  his  Pastorals, 
"which  like  the  roses  glittering  with  the  dew-drops  of  the 
n.crning,  are  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  ever  attract 
us  with  the  charms  of  originality. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  composition,  an  early  at- 
tention was  paid  to  history.  Herodotus  recorded  the  af- 
fairs of  the  ancient  world,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  glori- 
ous proofs  of  Grecian  valour,  in  an  easy  and  unaffected 
narrative  ;*  and  a  model  of  authentic  and  accurate  detail  ^v'ns 
given  to  mankind  by  the  grave  and  impartial  Thucydides. 
Through  his  obscurity  a  certain  brightness  sometimes  ap- 
pears, which  like  the  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  dark  nighty 
breaks  forth,  and  dazzles  his  readers.  The  divine  Socrates 
allured  his  countrymen  to  virtue  by  the  charms  of  familiar 
conversation,  and  brought  the  most  useful  kind  of  knowledge 
from  the  schools  of  philosophy  to  reform  the  manners  of  his 
countrvmen.  His  labours  to  turn  their  attention  from  ab- 
struse  and  frivolous  speculations  (founded  upon  the  erroneous 
principles  of  Aristotle)  to  the  amendment  of  their  conduct, 
form  a  curious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.f 
'J^o  two  of  his  most  enlightened  disciples  we  are  indebted  for 
"the  interesting  detail  of  his  conversations,  sentiments,  and 
actione.  Their  respccti\  e  defences  or  apologies  support  the 
dignity  of  their  injured  master^s  cliaracter,  are  strongly 
marked  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  writers,  and  coin- 
cide in  the  principal  topics  of  vindication.  Plato,  who  unit- 
ed the  fancv  of  the  poet  with  the  wisdom  of  the  moralist 
and  the  subtlety  of  the  metaphysician,  adorned  the  lessons 
of  philosophy  with  the  luxuriant  flowers  of  fancy,  and  applied 
riis  ardent  and  deep  speculations  to  trace  the  great  author  of 
the  univers'e  through  the  display  of  his  works,  and  to  prove 
the  immortal  nature  of  the  soul.  B.  C.  40().  Xenoiuion 
the  scholar,  the  warrior,  and  the  sage,  among  other  excellent 

**  Fop  a  jfeneral  account  of  the  CVcck  historians,  see  Kollin's  Ai>ts  and 
Sclencrs,  vol.  iii,  p.  30. 

Monhoddo,  in  vol.iv,  b.  ii,  c.  10,  of  his  Ofigin  and  Trogress  of  Lan- 
guage, has  given  a  very  oxrcllent  account  of  the  style,  history,  and  cha- 
racter of  Herodotus.  Si-t-  likcvfise  VVarton  on  Pope,  vol.  ii,  p.  3H5  and 
Athenian  Letters,  vflrl.  i,  p.  151. 

I  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Sncrutes,  see  Stilling- 
flcct's  Origincd  Sucr.xr,  part  ii,  p.  '10.  Gillies,  vol.  i,  p.  *176,  and  vol.  ii,  ^. 
D4. 
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productions,  recorded  the  retreat  of  himself  and  his  brave 
countrymen,  through  hosts  of  barbarous  foes,  in  a  circum- 
stantial and  animated  narrative  ;  and,  combining-  the  beauties 
of  fiction  with  the  tradition  of  history,  j)ortrayed  in  the  elder 
i./vrus  the  cliaractcr  of  an  accomplished  monarch.  All  his 
works  arc  interspe^-sed  with  the  most  engaging  sentiments  of 
moi*alitv,  and  charm  with  the  matchless  grace  of  genuine 
simplicity.  ITanis's  licrmes,  p.  423.  Aristotle  the  most 
eminent  scholar  of  Plato,  did  not  embrace  the  sublime  opi- 
nions of  his  great  master  upon  divine  subjects,  nor  copy  his 
tiorid  style  of  writing.  B.  C.  345.  His  various  works  are 
remarkable  for  a  simplicity  and  a  seventy  of  composition. 
Authoritative  and  profound  in  all  his  opinions,  he  carried  his 
indefatigable  reSl>arches  not  only  into  natural,  political,  and 
moral  sui)jects,  but  investigated  the  principles  of  elegant 
literature,  and  ajiplied  his  judgment  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  As  a 
logician  he  reigned  with  despotic  sway  over  the  schools  of 
liiiurope  for  many  ages,  but  by  a  revolution,  common  to  hu- 
man opinions,  many  of  his  works,  in  the  present  times,  are 
more  aduiired  than  studied.^ 

The  liberty  of  (ireece  gave  free  scope  to  the  efforts  of 
public  speakers,  'i'he  Athenians  were  gratified  with  listening 
to  the  speeches  of  the  artful  Lysias,  the  bold  Hemades,  the 
polite  and  empassioned  Jlyperides,  the  severe  Lycurgus,  and 
the  diituse  aiul  learned  /iOschines.  l>ut  tiie  palm  of  eloquence, 
thus  contended  for  by  his  countrymen,  is  justly  assigned  to 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Philippics.  Severe  and  majestic 
energy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  Demosthenes,  lie  was  too  serious  and  too  dignified  to 
aim  at  the  ornaments  of  st)  le,  except  such  as  were  manly 
and  appropriate ;  he  was  too  ardent  to  be  diffuse,  and  too 
eager  for  action  to  waste  his  time  upon  the  circuitous  arts 
of  mild  persuasion.  It  was  his  great  object  to  astonish  by 
unexpected  flashes  of  thought,  to  terrify  by  lively  images  of 
danger,  and  to  convince  by  the  most  impressive,  and  most 
conclusive  arguments.  While  he  roused  his  slothful  and 
procrastinating  countrymen  to  check  the  advances  and  re- 
venge the  aggressions  of  Philip  of  ^lacedon,  who  was  both 
a  crafty  and  pov/erful  enemy,  his  orations  equally  proved  the 
degeneracy  of  their  manners,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  own 

•  The  logic  rind  physics  of  Aristotle  kept  mankind  in  ignorance  of  true 
philosophy,  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  at  last  eocph.ded  by  that 
great  benefactor  of  mankind,  lord  Bacon.  See  Talbam's  Chart  and 
Scale  of  Truth,  vok  i.   Editor. 

Q.2 
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genius.  And  what  must  have  been  the  commanding  power 
of  his  delivery^  to  which  even  ^ischines,  his  great  and  able 
rival,  according  to  his  own  candid  acknowledgment,  could 
hot  do  justice  !  The  energ\^  of  his  manner,  the  modulation 
of  his  voice,  and  dignity  of  his  action,  corresponded  with 
the  force  and  the  compass  of  his  reasoning,  and  combined 
to  form  the  orator,  to  whom  is  deser\'edly  assigned  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  records  of  eloquence.* 

To  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  improvement,  if  not  the  inven- 
tion of  grammar,  logic,  criticism,  metaphysics,  music,  ge- 
ometry, medicine,  and  astronomy ;  and  many  of  the  terms 
peculiar  to  each  of  these  arts  and  sciences,  clearly  point  out 
the  country  from  which  we  have  derived  them.  The  refined 
invention  of  builders  embellished  their  cities  with  those  re- 
gular, well  proportioned,  and  elegant  specimens  of  architec- 
ture, which  displayed  the  various  forms  of  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  aiid  the  Corinthian  orders.  Athens  was  filled  with 
temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  vestibules,  of  matchless  svm  ■ 
metry  and  grandeur ;  and  the  pencils  of  Zeiixis,  Parrhasius, 
and  Folygnotus,  and  the  chisels  of  Alcamenes,  Phideas,  and 
Polycletus,  decorated  them  with  the  most  beautiful  pictures^ 
busts,  and  statues.  The  religion  of  the  Circeks  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  exertions  of  artists,  and  their  sacrifices, 
assemblies,  and  processions,  were  equally  well  adapted  to 
painting,  bas-relief,  and  sculpture.  These  artists  animated 
the  Parian  marble,  and  gave  life  and  passion  to  the  glouing 
canvass.  'IMie  continujil  view  of  the  human  body  in  the  baths, 
iind  at  the  public  games,  fam.iliarised  the  artists  to  the- con- 
templation of  i<;rms  the  most  elegant,  and  attitudes  the  most 
graceful.  They  copied  the  fairest  appearances  of  nature,  and 
^y  combining  the  scattered  beauties  of  various  persons  in  one 
subject,  gave  no  very  inadequate  ixprosentation  of  tliat  idetil 
excellence,  which  filled  their  glowing  imaginations,  'i'heirs 
likewise  was  that  exquisite  judgment,  the  companion  of  ge- 

•  *•  The  Roman  orator  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical,  his  figures  are  too 
aU'ikiii^]^  and  palpai)lf,  the  divisions  of  his  discoursi:  arc  drawn  chiefly 
from  tlie  rulers  ofllic  schools  The  manner  of  Dcnioslhones  is  more  chaste 
than  that  of  Cicero.  Could  it  bo  copied,  its  succcvs  would  be  infallible 
over  a  modern  assembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
/lense  :  it  is  vclu-racnt  reasoning,  wiiiuiut  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is 
disdain,  boldness,  ungcr,  ai\d  freedom,  involved  in  u  coutiiuud  stream 
of  argumtnt :  aiul  of  all  human  proiluctions  ilie  orutions  of  Demosthenes 
present  to  us  the  models  which  apf^roach  the  nearest  to  perferiion.** 
Hume'«  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  109.  Travels  of  Anachursis,  vol.  ii,  p.  UG.  The 
character  of  his  genius,  vol.  v,  p.  184.  Leiand's  Preface  to  his  Trans, 
latinn  of  Demosthenes,  Ist,  l^d,  iJd,  ftn4  4;U  i'hiliplJic';  ^\<X  Ist;  iJd,  anU 
5d,  Ol^nthi^.9  Ov^tiv)?!;^. 
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nius,  which  instantly  seUxthig  from  art  or  nature  whatever 
was  excellent,  gave  to  their  works  an  irresistiljle  charm. 
Such  indeed  was  the  difTusion  of  taste,  that  even  the  com- 
mon people,  by  constantly  surveying  the  finest  specimens  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  hearing  the  most  finished  com- 
positions recited  in  the  theatres  and  public  assemblies,  be-- 
came  qualified  to  appreciate,  with  correct  judgment,  the  va- 
rious pi'oductions  of  their  countrymen. 


CIIAPTEH  YJ. 

THE  SUBJECT  CON  riNUED. 

AFTER  such  a  digression  as  the  foregoing,  which  it 
may  be  presumed,  can  require  no  apology,  as  the  arts  and 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  meridian  glory,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it ;  v/e  unite  the  broken  thread  of  history  by  remark- 
ing, that  the  memorable  w^ar  of  Peloponnesus  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  ^vho  were  desirous 
of  hum.lDling  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  mailing  their  own  city 
the  centre  of  Grecian  dominion.  (B.  C.  431.)  As  the  Athe- 
nians possessed  only  a  territory  of  86  square  leagues,  while 
that  of  the  Spartans  consisted  of  250,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  counterbrJance,  by  every 
means,  the  superior  resources  of  their  rivals.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  a  people  so  refined  and  civilized,  this  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  iind  presented  a 
wide  scene  of  calamity  and  distress,  of  cabal  and  civil  discord, 
of  misconduct  and  cruelty.  Athens  was  desolated  by  a  pes- 
tilential fever,  far  more  destructive  than  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my ;  yet  it  tended  not  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  her  citi- 
zens upon  any  measures  of  peace.^  The  capricious  Alcibi- 
ades  held  forth  the  possession  of  Sicily  as  a  desirable  object 
of  conquest.  To  achieve  this  enterprise  the  most  splendid 
and  powerful  fleet  that  ever  left  the  harbour  of  Athens  sailed 
for  the  bay  of  Syracuse  under  his  command.  (Thucydides, 
lib.  vi,  chap.  19,  20,  22.)  Becoming  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of 
faction,  he  abandoned  the  expedition,  and  by  flight  shunned 
the  fate  to  which  he  was  sentenced.  By  his  advice  the  Spar- 
tans reinforced  the  SyTacusians,  and  the  storm  of  their  united 
vengeance  fell  upon  the  Athenians :  not  a  single  ship  returned 

•  De  Pauw,  vol.  i,  p.  115.  Thucydides,  lib.  ii,  chAp.4r,  48,  &c.  Edit, 
Bipont.  tQ».  ii,  p.  rk  .       .      -  -       V 
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home,  and  a  few  only  of  the  great  numbers,  who  composed 
their  army  and  navy,  escaped  death  or  captivity.  For  a  sti*ik- 
ing  detail  of  these  events  we  are  indebted  to  Thucydides,  who, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  commander  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  transactions  which 
he  has  related,  "^lo  his  nervous  description  of  facts  he  has 
added  what  may  f)e  esteemed  no  imperfect  specimens  of  the 
abilities  displayed  by  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  by  Pericles,  when  he  pronounced  a  funeral  ora- 
tion upon  the  soldiers  v/ho  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country.     Thucydides,  lib.  i,  c.  22,  lib.  ii,  c.  35. 

The  irresistible  force  of  thunder,  and  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  were  the  figurative  allusions  used  to  convey  ideas 
of  the  eloquence  of  Pericles.  His  talents  raised  him  to  tho 
sole  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  he  guided  at  his  sove- 
reign disposal  a  capricious  populace  for  fifteen  years.  (B.  C 
430.)  I'o  the  people  he  looked  for  distinctions  and  honours, 
and  to  them  he  sacrificed  the  principles  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tution. The  engine  of  his  popularity  was  corruption.  With 
the  public  money,  originally  destined  for  the  defence  of  Atti- 
ca in  case  of  invasion,  he  rewarded  his  countrymen  for  attend- 
ing the  public  assemblies,  and  enabled  every  one  of  them,  by 
the  sanction  of  an  express  law,  to  receive  a  gratuity  for 
resorting  to  their  favourite  diversions  of  the  theatre.  His 
fame  \\  ould  rest  upon  a  very  weak  foundation,  if  it  was  only 
supported  by  tlie  success  of  his  administration,  in  bending  tiic 
incunations  of  his  citizens  to  his  own*politic;d  plans,  and  sacri- 
ficing thtir  independtnee  to  his  ambition. 

liut  fortunately  for  his  reputation  he  has  tlie  testimony  of 
the  most  unbiassed  men  in  his  favour ;  for  from  the  high  en- 
comium of  Socrates,  the  anecd(Ues  of  Plutarch,  and  the  can- 
did and  honoural)lo  testimony  of  Thucydides,  who  was  ba- 
nished at  his  i\istigation,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  he  was 
the  patron  of  tiie  arts  ;  that  as  a  public  speaker  he  was  most 
cloqvient ;  that  as  a  statesman  his  abilities  were  con-  ,te; 

and  that  in  tlie  n)idst  ol  die  cruelty  and  venality  ot iin- 

trymen  he  disdained  the  acquisition  of  wcidth,  and  abhorred 
the  practice  of  revenge. 

Twenty-seven  years  put  a  period  to  the  war  of  Peloponne- 
sus, and  extinguislitd  the  glory  of  tlie  Athenians.  I'he  burning 
of  their  fleet,  and  die  deniolition  of  those  walls  of  the  city,  the 
expense  of  which  had  bet-n  defrayed  by  the  spoils  and  trea- 
sures of  the  Persians,  attested  the  triumph  of  liysander,  the 
ambitious,  but  uncorrupt  general  of  the  Spartans.  Thrasy- 
bolus,  \Yiili  a  small  band  gf  friends,  effected  the  expulsion  of 
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the  tlilrtv  tvrants,  and  received  an  olive  crown  as  the  sole  re 
ward  ol  diis  heroic  action.  Cimon  vindicated  the  honour  of 
his  disgraced  country,  and,  after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Lace- 
denionian  navv,  re-established  its  ancient  government.  While 
Athens  was  again  rising  to  glory  and  distinction,  the  'J'heban??, 
tinder  the  conduct  of  Epaminondas  and  IVlopidas,  whose  sc" 
cial  virtues  and  militar}'  talents  did  equal  honour  to  their  il- 
lustrious characters,  checked  the  power  of  Sparta;  and  the 
battle  of  lieuctra  rewarded  their  valour  with  complete  success. 
!^ut  the  sun  of  Theban  greatness  set  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 
where  lOpaminondas  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory.*  Nor 
did  Athens  long  enjoy  the  revival  of  her  power;  for  Philip 
of  Macedon,  equally  distinguished  by  the  profligacy  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  greatness  of  his  ambition,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece,  no  less  by  intrigues  and  corruption,  than 
by  his  prowess  in  the  field.  The  victory  of  Chaeronea  extin- 
guished the  independence  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding events  laid  the  foundation  of  a  ntw  empire.  B.  C« 

008. 

The  most  I'emarkable  changes  by  slow  degrees  took  place 
in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Roman  power.  WTien,  as  Xenophon  remarked,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  adorn  th;2  feasts  of  Attica  v/ith  the  costly  viands  of 
Sicily  and  Asia  Minor,  the  luxury  of  repasts  became  fatal  to 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Private  extravagance  kept  pace 
with  public  profusion  ;  instead  of  the  bread,  herbs,  and  simple 
fare,  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  Athenians  avail- 
ed themselves  of  their  extensive  commerce  to  import  the 
dainties  of  distant  coasts,  which  were  str\'ed  up  with  all  the 
refinements  of  culinary  art.  In  summer,  the  delicious  wines 
of  Cyprus  were  cooled  with  snow;  arid  in  winter,  garlands  of 
flowers,  procured  at  great  expense,  adorned  the  tables,  and  en- 
circled the  heads  of  this  luxuriant  people.  The  martial  songs 
of  their  ancestors  became  unfashionable ;  and  parasites,  dan-^ 
cers,  and  buffoons,  crowded  their  sumptuous  feasts.  An  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  horses,  and  the  pursuits  of  the  chase  ex- 
hausted the  finances  of  the  youths,  who  were  vitiated  by  their 
intercourse  with  harlots,  or  corrupted  by  tlie  licentious  philo- 
sophy of  sophists.    Disdaining  to  cultivate  the  viitues  of  their 

*  A  fine  sketch  of  the  character  of  Epaminondas  is  given  in  the  Travels 
of  Anaciiarsis,  v.  ii,  p.  80.  And  one  not  less  appropriate  occurs  in  Sii* 
Walter  Raleijrh's  History  of  the  World,  h.  iii,  p.  127.  Cicero  preferred 
him  to  all  the  Grecian  herusi — "  Epaminondas  princeps  meo  judicio  Gra:- 
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progenitors,  and  blind  to  the  encroa<^ments  of  politic  and 
enterprising  enemies,  they  gave  a  loose  to  luxury,  and  licen- 
tiousness. The  public  revenues,  which  had  been  formerly 
expended  in  the  equipment  of  fleets  and  armies,  were  lavish- 
ed upon  theatrical  exhibitions,  games,  and  festivals.  Frivo- 
lous curiosity  and  tame  irresolution  became  the  characteristics 
of  a  people,  whom  no  sense  of  danger  or  shame  could  rouse 
to  maitial  exertions,  even  when  their  enemies  were  stripping 
them  of  their  most  valuable  territories,  and  advancing  with 
rapid  steps  to  Athens  itself. 

The  death  of  Philip  (B.  C.  335)  induced  the  Athenians  to 
throw  off  the  I^Iacedonian  j'oke.  The  alacrity  of  his  renown- 
ed successor  was  soon  displayed  in  subduing,  and  his  clemency 
in  pardoning,  their  defection.  The  exploits  of  Alexander 
THE  Great,  who  undertook  his  expedition  against  Darius 
with  a  view  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Gret^ce,  form  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  this  period  of  history.  Although  the  Greeks 
were  deprived  during  his  reign  of  their  independence,  yet 
they  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
own  inclinations,  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  even  in  martial  affairs  they  shared  the  triumphs  of  the 
conqueror  of  the  East. 

This  great  and  accomplished  Hero  was  himself  distinguish- 
ed by  a  love  of  the  arts  and  of  literatu/H,* :  he  patronized 
Jjysippus  the  most  eminent  statuary,  and  Appelles  the  great- 
est painter  of  his  age ;  and  he  preserved  as  his  most  invalua- 
ble treasure,  a  copy  of  his  favourite  Homer,  in  a  rich  casket 
found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius.  To  the  most  extraordi- 
nar}'  talems  he  united  an  ardent  and  uncontroulable  temper, 
headstrorig  passions,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  domi- 
nion. Alth(nigh  his  conduct  was  tarnished  with  some  atro- 
cious sallies  of  rage  and  cruelty,  yet  enlightened  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle,  to  whose  care  his  father  Philip  entrusted 
the  important  charge  of  his  education,  after  paying  that  emi- 
nent philosopher  the  most  distinguishing  complimtnt  a  tutor 
ever  received,  he  improved  his  extensive  conquests  to  the 
general  benefit  of  mankind.  He  built  many  cities  in  the 
most  convenient  situations,  and  introduced  the  civiti?.atio'i 
of  Greece  into  barbarous  countries.  His  life  exhibited  many 
splendid  examples  of  clemency,  humanity,  and  gei»erosity, 
even  amid  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  the  impetuosity  of  vic- 
tory. His  race  of  glory  was  indeed  short;  but  he  outstrip- 
ped all  his  competitors  in  his  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  his 
success.  Even  after  making  full  allowances  for  the  fiction? 
and  cxngge rations  of  his  flattering  historians,  the  most  au- 
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tlicntic  accounts  of  hU  life  are  sufTicicnt  to  prove,  if  we  re- 
collect the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  his  personal  strength  and 
courage,  his  talents  for  war,  the  vast  elevation  of  his  mind, 
and  the  extent  of  his  rapid  conquests,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  exiraordinarv  personages,  whose  history  stands  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  tlie  world.''*' 

Some  time  after  his  death  the  Athenians  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Jiomans  to  shelter  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Philip,  the  second  of  that  name.  King  of  31acedon.     (B.  C. 
190.)  Governed  in  aj^pearance  by  their  own  laws  and  magis- 
trates, they  were  obliged  to  show  the  most  obsequious  atten- 
tion to  their  protectors,  in  order  to  avoid  being  considered  as 
the  ungrateful  abettors  of  rebellion  and  tumult.     The  deci- 
sions for  war  or  peace,  the  exactions  of  taxes,  and  all  political 
regulations,  were  no  longer  left  to  their  determination,  but 
depended  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate.     The  spirit 
of  the  people  however  was  bent  to  obedience;  and  that  submis- 
sion to  foreign  command,  which  in  the  days  of  Miltiades,  or  a 
Cimon,  would  have  been  regarded  as  worse  than  death,  was 
considered  by  the  contemporaries  of  Polybius  as  an  easy, 
and  even  a  gratifying  homage.     Greece  could  however  still 
claim  the  glorious  superiority  of  being  the  mistress  of  the  arts, 
and  of   teaching  them  to  the  unpolished  conquerors  of  the 
world.     The  Romans  were  gradually  refined  by  the  people 
they  had  subdued;  and  the  captive  Greeks  introduced  taste, 
elegance,  and  literature  among  the  rough  warriors  of  Latium, 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  the  Athenians,  ac- 
tuated by  their  ancient  love  of  liberty,  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  and  they 
erected   statues  of   these    illustrious   patriots   near  those  of 
)i  umodius  and  Aristogiton,  who  had  slain  the  tyrant  Hip- 
p.a-chus.     Unfortunate  upon  both  occasions  in  the  part  they 
took,  they  experienced  the  clemency  both  of  Julius  and  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  Athens  was  long  celebrated  as  the  al^ode  of 
philosophy,  and  the  seat  of  learning.  Here  Horace  completed 
his  education,  and  to  this  place  the  great  Roman  Orator  sent 
his  son  to  be   instructed  by   Cratlppus;  and  here  likewise 
Pomponius,  his  accomplished  and  virtuous  friend,  from  his 
residence  in  the  country,  and  his  proficiency  in  its  literature, 
obtained  the  honourable  appellation  of  Atticus. 

That  this  place  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  philosophy  at  a 
subsequent  period,  we  learn  from  the  eloquent  address  of 
St.  Paul,  so  ^^  cU  adapted  to  the  favourite  pursuits  and  opi- 

•  For  a  fine  character  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  confirms  the 
propriety  of  my  statement,  see  Montesquieu,  lib,  x,  c.  14. 
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nions  of  its  inhabitants.  (Acts,  xviii.  Demosthenis  Philip,  i.) 
And  that  their  superstitious  disposition  still  remained,  was 
evident  from  their  dedication  of  an  altar  to  the  "  Unknown 
God."  They  were  influenced  by  the  same  eager  pursuit  of 
novelty,  which  had  marked  their  cliaracter  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  ;  and  their  taste  for  the  works  of  the  poets  was 
still  flourishing  and  correct.  Under  the  mild  empire  of 
Trajan,  (A.  C.  114.)  they  retained  their  fondness  for  the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  sculpture,  as  Pliny  mentions,  that  in 
his  time  Athens  was  adorned  with  no  less  than  three  thou- 
sand statues.  Tliey  found  in  Adrian  a  generous  benefactor; 
he  bestowed  upon  them  new  privileges ;  and  the  city  under 
his  auspicious  influence  reflected  a  faint  ray  of  her  former 
glory.  It  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  abode  of  phi- 
losophers ;  and  when  Synesius  of  Alexandria,  an  elegant  wri- 
ter of  the  fifth  century,  visited  it,  he  remarked,  that  the  cele- 
brated colonade  or  porch  from  which  the  Stoic  philosophers 
had  taken  their  name,  had  been  stripped  of  its  elegant  pic- 
tures, and  was  deserted  by  the  followers  of  Zeno. 

Alaric,  the  savage  plunderer  of  Italy,  extended  his  con- 
quests to  Greece,  and  marked  his  steps  by  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion. (A.  C.  410.)  He  passed  the  straights  of  Thermop^'lcC^ 
from  which  the  Greeks,  unmindful,  or  perhaps  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  of  Xerxes,  and  the  glory  of  Leonidas,  retired  as 
he  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  voice  of  his  herald  was  heard 
at  Athens,  the  descendants  of  those  heroes  who  had  conquered 
at  jMarathon  and  Salamis -opened  their  gates.  AVIiat  other 
proof  need  be  mentioned  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  ? 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Greece  }ielded  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  second,  and  continues  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Turks  to  this  day. 

I.  The  present  State  of  Greece. 

The  ra^  ages  of  successive  conquerors  have  assisted  the 
.slow  but  certain  hand  of  tinie  in  hastening  the  destruction  of 
:mcient  Athens.  Ever  since  the  'J'urks  have  had  the  country 
in  their  possession,  they  have  exerted  a  wanton  industry,  and 
shown  the  natural  hostility  of  ignorance  to  taste,  by  mutilat- 
ing statues,  demoli?jhing  temples,  and  defacing  tlie  elegant 
forms  of  sculpture.  I'he  curious  traveller,  hcnvcver,  lias  still 
sufficient  scope  for  the  iiululgencc  of  his  pleasing  melancholy, 
and  for  giving  way  to  those  mixed  sensations  of  sorrow  and 
delight,  for  wliith  no  language  can  suj)ply  an  adequate  name. 
Such  are  his  feelings  when  his  imagini\tion  presents  to  him 
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the  Genins  of  ancient  Greece,  bound  in  the  iron  fetters  of 
despotism,  reclining  Ins  hend  amidst  broken  walls  and  pros- 
trate  columns,  while  liberty,  the  muses,  and  the  arts,  are 
speeding  their  flight  from  these  unhappy  regions.     On  an 
actual  survey  of  die  ruins  of  Athens,  the  traveller  may  be 
surprised  that  the  sight  of  such  objects  did  not  open  the  eyes 
of  the  barbarian  conquerors  to  admire  the  enchanting  beau- 
ties of  architecture.    Every  colonnade,  portico,  and  pillar  he 
beholds,  nay,  eveiy  step  he  takes  cannot  fail  to  carry  back 
his  fancy,  without  any  violent  effort  to  distant  periods,  and 
lead  him  to  combine  remote  events  with  present  appearances. 
On  the  abrupt  and  craggy  rock  of  the  Acropolis  was  erected 
the  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  famed  for  the  golden 
statue,  which  was  one  of  the  choicest  productions  of  Phidias. 
It  is  now  imperfectly  represented  only  by  huge   masses  of 
marble.     From  this  spot  may  be  distinctly  seen,  when  the 
sun  gilds  the  horizon  with  his  evening  rays,  the  white  column 
erected  to  Theseus  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.    The  Piraeus, 
the  renowned  port  of  Athens,  to  which  the  triumphant  fleet 
of  Themistocles  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  Per- 
sians, is  now  distinguished  only  by  the  traces  of  a  small  the- 
atre, and  a  monastery  of  ipean  architecture.    The  ruins  of 
temples  and  theatres,  intermixed  with  flat-roofed  cottages, 
and  marble  tablets  inscribed  with  characters,  which  neither 
the  ignorant  '^Purks  nor  the  modern  Greeks  can  decipher,  are 
melancholy  memorials  of  a  more  noble  and  a  more  refined 
people.    The  marble  fragments  found  among  the  ruins  of 
the  schools  attest  the  diligence  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
who  inscribed  upon  them  ihe  names  of  their  scholars.    The 
odeum  of  Pericles,  which  once  resounded  with  the  notes  of 
the  lyre,  and  tiie  sublime  strains  of  the  choral  song,  can  at 
present  be  traced  only  by  its  lofty  and  broken  wall,  and  is 
deformed  by  the  rude  outwork  of  a  Turkisli  casde.   (Chand- 
ler's Travels,  p.  78,  85,  &c.)  The  shores  of  Attica  are  waste 
and  desolate ;  few  villages  are  to  be  seen  from  Eleusis  to  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  thence  even  to  the  plains  of 
Marathon.     The   eye  of  the  inquisitive    traveller  discerns 
nothing  but  scattered  ruins  along  a  coast  of  eighty  miles  in 
extent.     Nature  herself  seems,  in  some  respects,  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  gloomy  desolation  of  the  place  ;  for  the  once 
full  and  flowing  Ilissus,  on  whose  margin  Socrates  reclined 
Vf  converse  with  his  disciple  Phedrus,  is  now  almost  dried 
up,  and  its  banks,  once  shaded  with  lofty  and  waving  planes, 
are  bare  and  unfruitful. 

Every  man  of  classical  taste  feels  a  melancholy  pleasure 
VOL.  r.  R 
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in  forming  this  contrast,  which  he  is  enabled  to  make  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diligent  researches  of  AVheeler,  Spon,  and 
Chandler.  But  he  may  receive  a  more  lively  satisfaction 
from  the  researches  of  Stuart,  who  from  fragments  of  build- 
ings and  broken  pillars  has  traced  such  plans  and  elevations 
of  the  original  buildings,  and  explained  them  ^  clearly  iu 
his  three  splendid  and  costly  volumes,  as  to  give  a  verv 
expressive  representation  of  the  city  in  its  ancient  state  of 
elegance  and  grandeur. 

However  the  inhaljitants  of  Athens  are  depressed  bv  their 
haughty  tyrants,  they  still  retain  marks  of  their  original 
character.  They  possess  much  of  that  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, vivacity  of  temper,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  which 
distinguished  their  ancestors.^  The  native  character  of  the 
people  long  continues  like  the  peculiarity^  of  the  soil,  which 
is  the  same  as  it  was  of  old  ;  Attica  is  still  famed  for  olives, 
grapes,  and  figs ;  and  the  neighbouring  slopes  of  Hymettus 
still  abound  with  bees,  which  produce  most  delicious  honey. 
But  a  long  state  of  servitude  and  superstition  has  degraded 
the  native  powers  of  their  minds ;  and  the  recollection  or  the 
fear  of  blows  and  indignities  too  often  inflicted  by  their  ty- 
rants, makes  them  stoop  to  the  artifices  of  cunning  and  dis- 
sinRilation.  The  Albanians,  a  hardy  and  courageous  race, 
who  keep  flocks  upon  the  purple  declivities  of  Hymettus  and 
Citheron,  or  gather  olives  on  the  green  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
are  descended  from  the  Spartans.  Their  patience  of  fatigue, 
and  their  desperate  bravery,  which  has  been  sometimes 
roused  by  extreme  oppression,  prove  the  justness  of  their 
pretensions  to  such  an  origin.  Wien  we  observe  that  the 
sparks  of  original  genius  and  courage  are  still  extant  among 
this  people,  it  must  excite  a  wish,  that  captives  so  undeserv- 
ing and  unfortunate  could  be  assisted  to  break  their  chains. 
JB'ar  from  being  admitted  to  any  privileges  whatever,  which 
can  bring  them  upon  an  equality  with  their  masters,  they  are 
kept  in  the  most  abject  ser\  itude,  and  continue  in  the  same 
miserable  state  as  when  they  were  first  conquered.  "^I'liey 
retain  die  same  rights  they  ever  had  to  shake  off"  the  Turkish 
joke,  and  to  assert  their  claims  to  independi nee.  I'he  fre- 
quent wars  between  the  Russians  and  the'l\irks  might  afford 
them  the  glorious  opportunity  of  emancipation;  and  no  en- 
t,erprize  could  be  more  worthy  of  the  emperor  who  now  fills 

•  Eaton's  Survey,  p  3.14,  &c.  Chandler,  p.  117,  120.  Stuart's  Athens. 
'Ills  out  UMf  polilcssc  dVsprit  n;itui'elli«,  et  hcaur(nip  d'addi  ^  ' ms 
toutes  Ics  affaires  quMs  cutrcprcnncnt."'  Spon,  vol.  ji,  p.  76,1  -  ■  -C- 
1^!^  p.  3^0. 
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the  throne  of  Russia,  than  to  assist  their  courag^cous  efforts 
in  a  manner  more  vigorous  and  effcctunl,  than  was  done  in 
the  late  war  between  ratherine  the  (Ireat  and  the  Turlcs. 
'Vhc  fate  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  i*oland  extinguishes  the 
hope  of  restoration  to  complete  independence  from  that  quar- 
ter :  but  the  government  of  Petersburg)!  would  doubtless  be 
more  tolerable  than  that  of  the  Porte,  if  we  consider  the 
different  spirit  of  its  religious  creed,  and  its  more  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  If  the  modern  Greeks  could  be  placed 
in  so  advantageous  a  situation,  the  prediction  of  Peter  the 
Great  might  be  verified  ,;  and  the  arts,  which  have  civilized 
northern  Europe,  might  return,  after  having  taken  an  exten- 
sive circuit,  to  enlighten  and  adorn  the  country  of  their  birth. 

"  I  cannot  better  compare  the  transmigration  of  science 
than  to  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  human  body ;  and  I 
foresee  that  they  v/ill  one  time  or  other  forsake  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  settle  among  us  for  many  ages,  to 
return  again  into  Greece,  their  first  abode."* 

>yhen  we  recal  the  days  of  Grecian  glory,  during  which 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war  rose  to  the  greatest  height,  when 
patriots,  statesmen,  pliilosophers,  poets,  and  artists,  were  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  virtue,  wisdom  and  elegance,  we 
cannot  ht-lp  indulging  a  wish,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
delightful  and  interesting  regions  could  be  allowed  to  gi\''e 
full  scope  to  their  original  genius,  and  that  the  descendants 
of  an  Aristides,  an  Agesilaus,  a  Socrates,  and  a  Leonidas, 
could  not  onlv  be  permitted  to  enjov  the  inheritance  of  their 
illustrious  ancestors,  without  extortion  and  without  slavery, 
but  be  encouraged  to  emulate  their  fame. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  memory  in  chronological  arrange- 
ments, we  may  distinguish  the  remarkable  periods  of  Grecian 
history  hy  four  memorable  epochs.  The  first  is  the  age  of 
Solort^  or  the  establishment  of  the  laws,  B.  G.  594 ;  the  se- 
cond is  the  age  of  Aristides^  or  of  martial  glory,  B.  C.  480  ; 
the  third  of  Pericles,  or  of  luxurv  and  the  arts,  B.  C.  430  ; 
and  the  fourth  that  of  Mahomet  11,  or  complete  degradation, 
A.  C.  1453. 

Enough  may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  detail  to  as- 
certain "  that  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  while  they 
maintained  their  liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confederacy 
that  ever  existed.  They  were  the  politest,  the  bravest,  and 
the  wisest  of  men.     In  the  short  space  of  a  little  more  than 

*Frora  the  Speech  of  the  Czar  Peter,  Memoirs  of  Literature,  voK  % 
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a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen,  warriors,  orators, 
historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters,  sculptors, 
architects,  and  last  of  all  philosophers,  that,  one  can  hardly 
help  considering  that  golclcn  period  as  a  providential  event  in 
honour  of  human  nature,  to  show  to  what  perfection  the  spe- 
cies might  ascend."     Harris's  Hermes. 

On  looking  back  to  those  times,  when  the  Greeks  carried 
their  various  inventions  and  improvements  to  such  perfection, 
we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  the  obligations,  which  ancient 
Rome  and  modern  Europe  have  been  under  to  them.  Greece 
has  been  the  instructress  of  the  civilized  world.  To  her  in- 
deed all  polished  nations  are  deeply  indebted  for  holding  out 
the  light  of  genius,  philosophy,  and  taste,  to  guide  their  steps 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
mind. 

Emulation  was  the  great  incentive  to  exertion  in  every 
branch  of  art,  and  every  scene  of  action.  All  attempts  were 
4;r.ni::d  to  tht:  utmost  pitch  of  attainable  perfection.  The 
trophies  of  Miltiades  did  not  suffer  Themistocles  to  sle^p  j 
and  the  applause  bestowed  upon  Herodotus  at  the  Olympic 
frames  stimulated  Thucydidcs  to  compose  his  immortal  work. 
The  ciforts  of  geiiius  are  not  confined  to  servile  imitation, 
ior  genius  may  strike  into  innumerable  paths.  The  Greeks 
have  shown  us  that  excellence  even  of  the  highest  order  is 
attainable ;  and  it  remains  for  us,  if  we  possess  any  capacity, 
if  we  are  animated  by  ambition,  and  impelled  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  like  theirs,  to  make  repeated  and  unremitting  ex- 
ertions, until  our  endeavours  terminate  as  theirs  have  done, 
in  new  and  useful  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  art,  science,  and  literature. 

The  history  we  have  been  considering  cannot  fail  to  sug- 
j^'cst  to  the  English  reader  various  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  state  and  circumstances;  of  his  own  country.  I'he  strug- 
gles for  power,  and  the  intrigues  of  parties  and  popular  lea- 
ders, the  ardent  love  of  liiberty,  and  high  pretensions  t» 
domination,  occasionally  sinking  into  subserviency,  and  then 
again  rising  from  tame  acquiescence  to  new  claims,  new 
jealousies,  the  most  active  exertions  of  power,  and  the  most 
strenuous  vindication  of  rights  ;  the  tendencies  of  the  state 
to  great  accession  of  empire,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  continu- 
ance of  distant  and  widely  spread  dominion ;  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  power  and  opulence  from  sources  of  commerce  ; 
the  consequent  spirit  of  dissipation,  and  prevalence  of  luxury, 
tending  to  dissolve  the  veiy  strength  and  prosperity  tliey 
gave  birth  to ;  these  circumstimces,  comiected  with  the  poll- 
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tical  career  of  a  free  government,  and  the  civil  concerns  of  ^ 
commercial  and  mariLime  country,  are  no  where  more  fully 
disj^layed  than  in  the  histor}-  of  the  republic  of  Athens. 

Vhc  closer  and  more  exact  resemblance  between  Attica 
and  Great  Britain  is  discernible  in  our  diligent  cultivation  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  eloquence  of  our  public  speakers, 
the  bra\en'  of  our  sailors,  and  the  skill  and  valour  of  our 
admirals  and  generals.  While  we  are  eager  to  establish  this 
resemblance,  so  flattering  to  our  national  pride  ;  and  whilst 
our  Island  reflects  the  image  of  the  literature,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  taste,  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
Greeks  ;  and  we  surpass  them  in  navigation,  commerce,  sci- 
ence, and  philosophy  ,*  let  us  be  extremely  careful  that  our 
characters  and  manners  have  no  mixture  of  the  factious 
spirit,  levity,  corruption,  and  degeneracy,  which  marked  the 
decline  of  their  glory  ;  but  that  w^e  emulate  the  virtue,  va- 
lour, patriotism,  and  refinement  of  their  greatest  M£N,  and 

PURKST  TIMES, 


CHAPTER  yn. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

WITH  respect  to  the  eminent  character  and  the  political 
importance  of  the  Romans,  their  history  is  more  splendid  than 
that  of  any  other  country.  Like  the  sculptured  column  of  Tra- 
gan,  it  is  a  monument  oftriimiphs.lt  is  more  uniform  than  that 
of  Greece,  displays  greater  vicissitudes  of  affairs,  and  re- 
cords the  lives  of  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  number  of  illus- 
trious warriors  and  statesmen.  The  Romans  established 
their  empire  not  so  much  by  the  smiles  of  fortune,  as  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  wisdom  and  valour.  They  were  ex- 
traordinary both  in  the  nobleness  and  in  the  debasement  of 
their  character:  for  in  tht-ir  progress  to  dominion, thtrv  exer- 
cised virtues  which  far  exceeded,  and  in  the  decline  of  their 
empire,  they  were  disgraced  with  vices  wliich  fell  much  be- 
low tlie  cor.;mon  standard  of  human  nature. 

Tne  prospect  of  Rome,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  our  minds  with  astonishment.  At  the 
time  when  tlie  virtuous  and  wsu'like  Trajan  filled  the  impe- 
rial throne,  the  Romans  had  reached  the  summit  of  domi- 
nion and  magnificence.  The  metropolis  of  tlie  timpire  and 
its  suburbs  extending  beyond  the  seven  celebrate-l  hills,  »;f  ere 
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bounded  b}'"  a  circumference  of  fifty  miles.     More  populous 
than  Babylon,  Nineveh,  or  Thebes,  or  any  capital  of  modern 
Europe,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand.*     It  abounded  with  mansions  remarka- 
ble for  height  and  spaciousness;   it  was  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  groves,  and  was  decorated  with  every  edifice, 
which  could  contribute  either  to  the  use  or  ornament  of  in- 
dividuals, or  of  the  public.     Fountains,  baths,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  markets,  obelisks,  squares,  courts  of  justice,  porti- 
cos, palaces,   amphitheatres,  and  temples,  filled  the  august 
prospect.     The  temple  of  Ops  was  enriched  with  the  gold 
of  subdued  monarchs ;  the  rostra  were  decked  with  the  naval 
spoils  of  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  and  upon  the  lofty  arches 
Tvere  described  in  the  most  exquisite  sculpture,  the    vari- 
ous victories  and  splendid  triumphs  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.     Among  the  public  buildings  were  more  particularly 
observed  by  the  astonished  spectator,  the  elegant  forum  of 
Trajan,   the  ample  theatres  of  Marcellus  and  I*ompey,  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  the  wide  circumference  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  the  Capitol  rearing  its  majestic  structures  above 
the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  the  imperial  Palace,  from  the  magnifi- 
cent portico,  of  which  the  Emperor  could  overlook  the  whole 
city ;  the  temple  of  Apollo,  distinguished  by  the  colossal  sta- 
tue of  that  deity,  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city ;  and  the  dome  of  the  sublime  Pantheon,  emi- 
nent for  its  incomparable  symmetry,  and  regular  proportions. 
All  these  buildings  presented  the  solid  style  of  the  Tu'-^can, 
or  the  more  elegant  orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  were 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  painting  and 
sculpture.     Above  these  stately  edifices  arose  a  lofty  pillar 
of  white   marble,  exhibiting,  in  the  most  lively  imagvs  of 
sculpture,   the    Dacian  victories  of  Trajan,   whose  colossal 
figure  crowned  the  summit.  The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the 
grandeur  of  these  buildings  proved,  that  this  city  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  masters  of  the  world  ;  as  the  iwgenuity,  the 
productions,  the  arts,  and  the  riches  of  all  countries  conspired 
to  aggrandize  and  embellish  it. 

^J^Venty  thousand  select   troops,  either  distinguished   as 

•  Upon  the  subject  of  ihe  extent  and  the  population  of  Home  there  U 
an  excellent  note  in  BroLier's  Tacitus,  vol.  ii,  p.  47^,  4to.  edit.  He 
•tales  at  larj^e  the  data,  upon  which  his  caJcuhition  of  the  inhahitant* 
proceeds.  There  is  a  curi()U3  dissertation  upon  tills  suhject  in  the  Me- 
Iftoiren  'le  l*Ac.»<Umie  des  Inscription*,  torn,  xxx,  p.  191,  by  D'Anville. 
The  only  capital  in  the  known  world  more  populous  than  ancient  KomiS 
ii  l^ckin  in  China,  which  Du  Halde  reckons  »t  three  millions. 
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regular  patroles,  or  pvnetorian  cohorts,  watched  both  night 
and  clay  over  the  security  of  this  populous  and  &pacious  city. 
'J'o  this  scat  of  supreme  power  ambassadors  were  sent  from 
the  most  remote  regions,  to  lay  the  diadems  of  Kings  at  the 
fet  t  of  the  Emperor.     From  hence  marched  the  proconsuls, 
lieutenants,  and  pr?etors,  surrounded  by  numerous  trains  of 
attendants,  and  escorted  by  cohorts  of  foot  and  squadrons  of 
horse,   to  take  the  command  of  their  respective  provinces* 
They  travelled  over  straight  and  spacious  roads,  which  inter- 
sected the  empire  in  every   direction,   and  which  were  so 
solid  and  durable  as  to  remain  in  many  places  unimpaired  by 
the  ravages  of  time,   after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventeen 
centuries.*  The  Yeady  communication  between  one  province 
and  another  was  equally  secured  by  sea  and  by  land ;    and 
the  fleets,  which  anchored  in  the  port  of  Ostia,  v/ere  prepared 
to  carry  the  imperial  arms  to  the  most  distant  coasts.    Upon 
the  banks  of  great  rivers,   such  as  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  cities,  or  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  hostile  nations,   were    stationed   the   camps   of  the 
legions.     At  the  first  alarm  of  insurrection  they  were  ready 
to  take   the  field ;  no  plot  of  the  enemy  could  escape  their 
vigilance,  and  no  force  was  sufficient  to  repel  their  formida- 
ble onset.  Many  of  the  temperate  and  fertile  countries,  which 
now  compose  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe,  were 
enrolled  in  the  register  of  tributnrv  states.     The  imperial 
eagle   stretched  her  wings  over  the  fairtst  portions  of  the 
ancient  world.     The  empire  was  extended  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  in 
Britain,  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  Mount  Atlas  in 
the  west  of  Africa,   and  reached  in  length  more  than  three 
thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean  to  "the  Euphrates. 
It  was  supposed  to  contain  above  sixteen  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
land.     It  included  Spain  and  Portugal,  Gaul  and  Britain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Greece,   the  provinces  of  Asia   Minor,    Pontus,   Bithynia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Phccnicia,  and  Palestine,  Egypt,  Mauritania, 
and  Dacia.     Most  of  these  countries  aboimded  with  large 
and  opulent  cities,  every  one  of  which  attested  the  progress 
and  influence  of  die  arts,  as  well  as  the   dominion  of  the 
Uomans,  by  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  its  public  works. 
The  population  of  the  empire  was   equal  to   its  extent,  as 
it  was  reputed  to  contain  not  less  than  one   hundred   and 

•  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii,  p.  250.     Gibbon  vol.  i,  p.  51. 
Lumibden,  p.  86.    Horslcy's  Britannia  Romana,  p.  520. 
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twenty  millions  of  subjects,  a  number  far  greater  than  was 
ever,  either  before  or  after  that  period,  united  under  one  Eu- 
ropean government. 

It  we  consider  the  Modem  "World  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  even  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul,  or 
the  more  extensive  territories  of  the  Grand  Signior,  far  as 
they  are  spread  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  sink  in  com- 
parison with  it.  Russia  in  point  of  comparative  population 
is  a  desert ;  and  China,  with  its  myriads  of  inhabitants,  with 
respect  to  martial  energy,  is  a  nation  of  effeminate  slaves. 

Such  is  the  sublime  prospect  of  the  metropolis,  tlie  naval 
and  military  force,  and  the  extensive  and  formidable  sove- 
reignty of  ancient  Rome  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory.  A 
survey  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  the  splendour  of  its 
objects,  is  the  most  distinguished,  which  history  has  present- 
ed to  the  contemplation  of  man.  It  will  appear  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, if  we  contrast  the  empire  so  extensive  and  flou- 
rishing under  Trajan,  with  its  parent  state,  consisting  of  a 
small  colony  of  shepherds  and  adventurers,  originally  planted 
by  Romulus  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  forming  one  of 
forty-seven  independent  cantons,  which  altogether  occupied  a 
space  of  only  fifty  miles.  B.  C.  753,  Ferguson's  Roman  Re- 
public, c.  i. 

By  comparing  the  most  exalted  state  of  Rome  with  its  ori- 
gin, wc  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  gran- 
deur. From  considering  its  fall  from  such  an  elevation  of  pow- 
er, when  the  imperial  city  was  taken  by  the  CJoths,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  investigate  the  causes  of  its  decline.  These 
inquiries  will  ferm  the  subjects  of  this  and  the  following 
chapter. 

U'he  leading  causes  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  power 
may  be  resolved, 

I.  Into  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  government. 

II.  'I'he  rigid  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  war. 
IJI.  'J'he  strong  attachment  to  religion. 
IV.  The  active  spirit  of  patriotism. 

These  causes  operating  upon  the  opinions  and  determining 
the  conduct  of  a  hardy,  active,  and  courageous  people,  con- 
spired to  raise  them  to  the  summit  of  emi)ire. 

J.  If  the  Romans  had  sul)mitted  widiout  reluctance  to  tlie 
tyranny  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,and  the  outrages  committed 
by  his  family,  their  spirit  would  have  been  completely  broken, 
and  their  city  wouKl  probably  have  remained  without  distinc- 
tion among  tlie  small  states  of  Italy.  The  senate  suffered 
Tftrcjuin  to  assume  the  royal  authority,  without  the  ccrem<v 
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nies  of  a  legal  election,  or  the  usual  approbation  of  the  people. 
Repeated  sufferings,  liowever,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  hor- 
rors of  despotism  ;  they  drove  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  and 
ado[)ted  a  consular  form  of  government.  From  the  moment 
that  Brutus  raised  the  dagger,  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
Lucretia,  and  vowed  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  Romans 
were  destined  to  be  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  R.  C.  509. 
Liv.  lib.  i,  sect.  59. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  trace  the  government  to  a  more  re- 
mote period,  than  to  the  abolition  of  regal  power.  From  that 
era  the  reid  character  of  the  people  began  to  be  developed, 
and  a  new  spring  was  given  to  their  general  exertions.  I'hey 
felt  tlie  necessity  of  governors,  laws,  and  discipline  i  but  of 
such  governors,  laws,  and  discipline,  as  were  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  their  darling  passions,  the  love  of  freedom,  in- 
dependence, and  dominion. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  their  Constitution 
consisted  of  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  Tiic  C'jTitruis  were  at  once  tne  prime  mmistel*S  Ot  the 
republic,  and  the  generals  of  the  armies.  They  presided  over 
the  senate,  and  convened  and  dismissed  it  at  pleasure.  The 
Senate  was  a  deliberative  council  of  state,  varying  in  numbers 
at  different  periods  of  time.  This  august  and  venerable  body 
was  composed  of  men  of  fortune,  whose  characters  were  ex- 
emplary, and  their  extraction  noble.  To  obtain  the  dignity 
of  a  senator  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  import;mt  offices.  They  were  the  guardians  of  religion, 
they  appointed  the  proconsuls  to  the  command  of  provinces, 
had  the  disposal  of  the  public  treasures,  and  in  times  of  alarm 
and  danger  could  appoint  dictators,  and  invest  the  consuls 
w^ith  absolute  power. 

T(j  the  Co?nit}a,  or  general  assembly  of  the  Roman  citizens 
belonged  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  laws,  the  election 
of  magistrates,  and  the  declaration  of  war  or  peace.  In  crimi- 
nal cases  they  exercised  the  right  of  pardon,  or  acquittal. 
The  Tribunes  of  the  people  were  invested  with  ve/y  high  au- 
thority ;  and  although  originally  intended  only  to  mediute  be- 
tween the  Plebeians  and  Patricians,  they  could  annul  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  by  their  negative,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  measures  injurious  to  the  state,  could  arrest  even  the  con- 
suls themselves.  (Iav.  lib.  iv,  sect.  26,  &:c.)  As  some  balance 
to  these  privileges  of  the  people,  their  assemblies  paid  great 
respect  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  to  the  sentiments  of 
persons  illustrious  for  their  rank,  and  respectalile  for  the  offi- 
ces the\  held  in  the  state.    Still,  however,  tlie  branches  of  the 
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constitution  stood  much  in  need  of  a  common  principle  of 
union;  and  as  their  privileges  were  so  extensive,  and  their  power 
was  so  independent,  they  were  frequently  involved  in  conten- 
tion and  discord.  But  the  great  personal  liberty  enjoyed  by 
every  individual  added,  to  an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  fre- 
quently united  them  ;  and  even  their  contests  for  superiority 
served  ultimately  to  establish  a  firm  and  equal  balance  of 
power. 

The  spirit  of  aristocracy,  infused  into  the  government  by 
Servius  Tullius,  was  preserved  afterwards  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  perpetual  contests  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  (B.  C.  550.  Liv.  lib.  i,  c.  42.)  I'he 
former,  favoured  by  the  senate,  recommended  by  dignitv  of 
character,  and  illustrious  birth,  as  they  were  descended  from 
the  senators  of  the  first  age  of  Rome,  for  some  time  had  suf- 
ficient influence  to  confine  to  themselves  the  great  offices  of  the 
state.  Mlien  the  latter,  after  repeated  struggles,  had  obtained 
new  privileges,  the  republic  enjoyed  more  internal  tranquillity 

oppression  and  cruelty  which  frequently  followed,  it  proved 
dangerous  to  invest  an  ignoble  and  indigent  citizen  with  the 
sovereign  authority,  as  was  fatally  experienced  during  the 
bloody  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  Sometimes  many 
evils  resulted  from  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  government, 
and  sometimes  the  Plebeians  exercised  their  rights  with  mode- 
ration ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  the  privilege  of  choosing 
the  magistH|:es,  they  frequently  showed  a  magnanimous  con- 
temjjt  oi  powtr.  However  fierce  and  bold,  and  however  irri- 
tated by  opposition,  they  were  still  submissive  to  the  estab- 
lished laws  and  pul)lic  authority.  Their  dissensions  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  ihtir  temper,  and  greater  activity  to  their 
conduct.  They  encouraged  the  growth  of  all  those  virtues, 
wliich  were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  friends, 
strike  terror  into  enemies,  and  increase  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal merit.  Thus  did  they  form  their  hardy  youth  for  the 
different  simulations  of  war  and  peace  ;  as  candidates  for  public 
offices  at  home,  or  competitors  for  fame  abroad. 

'I'he  close  and  inseparable  connexion,  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  civil  and  military  departments,  sufficiently  marks 
tlie  character  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  enrolment  of 
the  census,  a  plebeian  was  reckoned  as  a  foot  soldier,  a  knight 
as  a  horseman,  and  a  legion  as  a  detachment  of  the  whole 
community.  The  first  officers  of  the  state  were  understood 
U)  command  the  armies  of  the  republic  by  virtue  of  their 
civil  magistracy.   Ko  citizen  could  aspire  to  any  high  offices 
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before  he  had  performed  military  service  for  a  certain  term 
of  years  ;  and  even  in  the  extraordinary  commissions,  which 
were  occasionally  given,  civil  and  militar)-  rank  was  never 
disjoined.  The  education  of  a  soldier  was  the  first  step  to 
all  the  honours  of  the  state  ;  imd  tlie  same  personal  qualities, 
V  hich  were  necessary  for  the  general,  vrcre  necessary  for 
the  pretor  or  the  consul.  However  difficult  it  may  appear 
to  blend  in  due  proportions  the  characters  of  the  soldier  and 
the  citizen ;  yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  Rome  the  union  was 
really  effected,  juid  became  productive  of  the  boldest  deter- 
minations in  the  senate,  and  the  most  invincible  spirit  in  the 
held.     Ferguson,  vol.  i.  c.  3. 

In  the  transactions  of  afl'airs  with  foreign  states,  the  policy 
cf  the  Romans  was  as  refined  as  their  conduct  in  the  field 
was  heroic.  That  this  policy  was  the  result  of  regular  and 
systematic  principles,  and  did  not  proceed  from  accident  or 
particidar  contingencies,  appears  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  measures  in  the  early,  as  well  as  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  republic.  Whenever  occupied  by  an  important  war, 
the  Romans  dissembled  injuries  received  from  other  states, 
till  a  convenient  time  of  retaliation.  As  they  did  not  always 
make  peace  with  sincerity,  their  treaties  were  sometimes  no 
more  than  short  suspensions  from  hostilities  ;  and  they  took 
care  to  introduce  into  them  such  conditions  as  ultimately 
proved  detrimental,  and  even  destructive  to  their  enemies. 
(Montesquieu,  Grandeur  des  Romains,  c.  vi.)  When  they 
iiad  conquered  a  powerful  prince,  they  insisted  upon  his  not 
making  war  upon  his  neighbours,  imder  pretence  of  their 
alliance  with  themselves  ;  and,  by  this  prohibition,  they  in 
effect  deprived  him  of  the  exercises  of  his  military  power. 
Whenever  two  nations  were  at  war,  although  not  authorized 
by  any  alliance  to  interfere,  they  always  espoused  the  cause 
ol  the  weaker  party.  They  never  commenced  hostilities  in 
a  distant  country,  without  procuring  soine  ally  near  the  ene- 
my, whom  the}'  intended  to  attack.  This  measure  contri- 
buted greatly  to  their  success  in  their  wars  with  Carthage. 
Tile  title  of  ally,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  a  splendid  and 
specious  name,  under  which  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
strength  and  the  resources  of  other  nations.  So  firm  was 
their  adherence  to  their  fundamental  maxim,  to  spare  the 
vanquished,  and  subdue  the  proud,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
moved  by  any  reverse  of  fortune,  however  disastrous,  t(» 
solicit  peace.  They  looked  with  cidmness  upon  the  advances 
even  ot  a  victorious  enemy  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  public  dis- 
cste;s  and  defeats,  displayed  the  sedate  dignity  and  unshaken 
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firmness  of  their  genuine  character.  Their  conduct  to  sub- 
dued countries  showed  the  refinement  of  consummate  politic 
eians.  They  were  cautious  not  to  impose  their  laws  and 
customs  upon  the  nations  they  had  subdued,  as  such  conduct 
must  unavoidably  have  produced  the  most  formidable  con- 
federacies and  insurrections :  on  the  contrary,  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  mild  and  liberal  toleration,  they  left  them  in  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion  and  laws;  and  only 
enforced  such  general  principles  of  subordination,  as  cor- 
rected natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  inclined  them  to  adopt 
the  arts  and  customs  of  their  conquerors,  and  induced  them 
to  regard  the  Romans,  rather  as  their  benefactors,  than  their 
masters.* 

In  the  vast  compass  of  their  dominions,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Alantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of 
Lybia,  was  felt  the  influence  of  their  laws.  Colonies  were 
planted,  municipal  towns  were  honoured  with  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  federal  states  enjoying  their  own  customs 
and  laws  were  civilized,  and  the  most  useful  public  edifices, 
such  as  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  temples,  adorned  the  diffe- 
rent provinces.  The  wars,  which  had  desolated  neighbouring 
countries  with  incessant  fury,  w^ere  terminated  by  their  su- 
perior influence;  and  their  tributaries,  united  like  the  branches 
of  one  family,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  intercourse  and  peace,  to 
which  the  world  before  that  auspicious  period  had  been  a 
Btranger.  Their  political  conduct,  although  sometimes  ver- 
satile and  accommodated  to  circumstances,  was  frequently 
directed  by  justice,  generosity,  honour,  and  disinterestedness; 
and  these  virtues,  supported  by  the  great  extent  of  their  do- 
minion, and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  difl"Lised  a  blaze  of  glory 
round  the  Roman  name,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  nations. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  556,  when  the  Greeks  were  met  to 
celebrate  the  Isthmiiui  games  at  Corinth,  a  herald  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  having  commanded 
silence  by  sound  of  trumpet,  he  proclaimed  tliat  the  Jioman 
senate  and  Titus  Quinctius  the  general,  in  eonsi  c[iKnce  of 
having  conquered  l*hilip.  Ring  of  Macedon,  restored  liberty 
and  the  free  exc^rcise  of  their  own  laws,  to  idl  the  provinces 

•  Tacitus  has  informed  us  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  politic  Agri- 
cola,  to  soften  the  rupj^cd  manners  of  the  Britons,  and  muin*  them  pu- 
ti€nt  of  the  Koman  yoke.  ••  Jam  vcro  principum  fdios  liberalihus  artibus 
erndirt",  indo  etium  habitfis  noatri  honor,  tt  frcquens  lo^a  ;  paulatinique 
disces3\im  ad  dclinimeniu  viiloruni,  porticus  et.  bahioa,  et  cmuivioiuni 
cleguntiam  I  idquc  npiid  Impcritns  huvinnitas  vocabatnr,  cum  para  sir- 
niitutis  csset."  Tariti  Vita  ARric.  p  426.  Ed.  Griv.  The  last  words  of 
the  nciuence  disclose  to  us  the  refuied  policy  of  tlic  Romans^ 
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of  CJrcoce.  So  t  ran  sported  were  the  assembled  multitudes 
with  this  unexpected  declaration,  that  they  could  scarcely 
credit  the  tesllmonv  of  their  senses  ;  and  so  completely  did 
juv  possess  their  minds  at  tlie  news  of  this  auspicious  event, 
that  thcv  could  not  fix  the  least  attention  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  the  games.  As  soon  as  they  were  concluded,  tlic 
crowds  hastened  to  express  their  gratitudij  to  the  Homai^ 
general.  *'  How  hapj))-,  exclaimed  they,  in  this  transport  of 
exultation,  is  it  for  the  world,  that  there  should  exist  a  peo- 
ple M  ho  glory  in  expending  their  treasures,  and  enduring  the 
hardships  of  war  to  procure  the  liberty  of  odiers.  I'his  peo- 
ple do  not  confine  their  generous  exertions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  but  even  traverse  the  ocean  to  repel  injustice,  and 
establish  Religion  and  I^av,'.  0])j)ressed  as  we  were  by  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  t\'rant,  we  now  regain  our  ancient  inde- 
pendence by  the  proclamation  of  a  Jloman  herald.  The  hope 
of  such  happiness  could  only  be  the  result  of  an  aspiring 
mind  ;  to  realize  such  an  expectation  requires  the  singular 
favour  of  the  (lods,  and  the  greatest  generosity  of  Men/' 
Livy,  lib.  3S^  c.  32,  &c. 

'J'he  destination  of  the  Romans  to  war  was  the.  first  prin- 
ciple of  their  original  institutions  ,*  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
kings,  and  invariably  pursued  throughout  every  age  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  arose  indeed  primarily  from  the  nature 
of  theii'  situation.  The  subjects  of  Romulus  were  composed 
of  a  mixed  banditti,  who  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
neighbouring  states  by  the  frequency  of  their  predatoiy  ex- 
cursions. As  such  lawless  conduct  subjected  them  not  only 
to  just  retaliation,  but  to  the  severest  infliction  of  revenge, 
the  wars,  which  the  Romans  at  first  began  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  were  soon  continued  upon  principles  of  self-preser- 
vation :  they  became  the  objects  of  fear  or  of  envy  to  all  tlie 
surrounding  pi-ople  ;  and  king  after  king,  and  state  after  state, 
came  forth  to  crush  their  aspiring  pov.er.  Alba  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  her  colon v,  and  at- 
tempted its  overthrow.  The  VolsCi,  Sabines,  Samnites,  La- 
tins, and  Ktrurians  succeeded;  and  the  Gauls  attacked  them 
with  such  numerous  armies,  as  often  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic  threatened  their  destruction. 

The  short  duration  of  the  consular  government,  although 
liable  to  some  inconveniences^  was  to  men  of  courage  and 
tiJents  a  strong  incentive  to  martial  exploits.*  Various  ca'.:ses 

•  LIvy  states  particularly  the  inconveniencles  with  regard  to  military 
operations,  which  arose  from  the  short  period  of  iho  consular  power.    I 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  that  historian  with  Muntcscjrisu,  witi* 
VOL.  I.  8 
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usually  operate  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  monarchs. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  reign,  manv  passions,  and  even  in- 
dolence itself,  successively  rule  their  minds.  Rut  as  the 
office  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic  was  confined 
to  a  single  year,  they  were  impatient  to  signalize  their  short 
command  by  great  and  glorious  achievements.  The  moment 
propitious  to  emulation  and  a  love  of  glorv  was  not  to  be 
lost.  They  were  powerfully  stimulated  to  put  a  quick  period 
to  any  war,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  by  some  rapid  and 
decisive  measures;  lest  the  harvest  of  victory  and  fame  should 
be  reaped  by  their  successors.  For  the  indulgence  of  this 
spirit  of  enterprize,  the  most  extensive  scope  was  afforded, 
by  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges  ;  as  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut  only  three  times  during  the  long 
period  of  700  years,  and  only  once  whilst  l?ome  was  subject 
to  a  consular  government,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war.''^ 

II.  This  martial  spirit,  of  which  such  plain  vestiges  may 
be  traced  in  the  early  manners  of  the  people,  was  matured 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  discipline,  by  every  encourage- 
Bient  to  bear  the  labours  of  war,  and  by  the  invention  and' 
perfection  of  every  expedient  which  could  improve  the  arts 
of  attack  and  defence. f 

Their  discipline  was  the  result  of  innumerable  dangers, 
and  of  painful  and  long  experience.  Tht-ir  attachment  to  it 
was  equally  politic  and  firm  ;  for  they  were  too  acute  not  to 
discern  that  it  was  the  most  effectual  support  of  their  power. 
The  military  oath  was  administered  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  solemnity.  I'he  legionary  soklier  swore  with 
alacrity  never  to  desert  the  golden  eagle,  which  was  display- 
ed in  the  front  of  his  cohort  or  squadron.  To  this  he  looked 
up  as  to  a  tutelary  god,  under  whose  wings  he  fought  with 
confidence,  and  by  whose  guidance  he  was  assured  he  should 
be  led  to  victory.^ 

In  the  spacious  field  of  Mars,  which  was  pleasantly  situated 

whom  he  19  at  issue  upon  this  subject.  Compure  Montesquieu,  Gran, 
deur,  c.  i,  with  I/ivy,  lit),  xli,  c.  15.  lib.  \\\s\  c.  3.  lib.  ix,  c    18. 

•  A.  \L  C.  517,  in  the  consulship  of  Aliliiis  Bulbus  and  Munlius  Tor- 
quatus. 

+  Polybius,  book  vi.  Gibbon,  vol.  i,  c.  1,  and  his  notes  and  authorities. 
Of  the  Roman  discipline,  castiamctation,  arms,  marches,  and  martial 
laws,  there  is  a  very  curious  and  distinct  account  in  Josephus  de  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  lii,  c.  5. 

\  Tacitus  expressly  calls  the  standards,  "  Propria  lopfionum  numina," 
and  ••bcllorum  deos."  Tertuliian  well  remarks,  ••KcliRio  Homanorum 
tota  castrcnsis,  signa  vencralur,  *i^na  Jurat,  et  umuibus  dii&  pracponi*.  "* 
Murphy's  Tacitus. 
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upon  the  banks  of  the  T}'bcr,  the  ardent  youth  were  exercis- 
ed in  fciUs  of  niiinh'  activity  :  here  the  charioteers  contended 
in  the  rapid  race,  and  the  youtliful  recruits  were  trained  to 
hurl  the  spear,  and  manage  tiie  horse.  The  veterans  here 
performed  their  various  evolutions  in  toilsome  review.  No- 
tliing  was  wanting  to  give  this  busy  scene  the  complete  ap- 
pearance of  a  field  of  battle,  but  the  effusion  of  blood.  The 
soldiers  were  animated  not  only  by  the  presence,  but  the  ex- 
ample, of  their  leaders.  Even  in  the  decline  of  life  Marius 
continued  his  accustomed  exercises  in  this  place,  and  here 
Pompey  displayed  his  unrivalled  skill  in  horsemanship. 

>\  hen  the  army,  previously  trained  to  every  martial  exer- 
cise, had  taken  the  field,  the  Roman  general  found  that  the 
surest  expedient  to  efface  the  dishonour  of  a  defeat,  was  to 
increase  the  labours  of  the  campaign,  rather  thnn  to  diminish 
the  vigour  of  his  troojis,  by  any  relaxation  of  duty.  Sylla 
compelled  his  soldiers,  after  they  had  fled  before  IMithridates, 
to  labour  with  such  incessant  assiduity,  that  they  called  for 
another  battle,  as  a  respite  from  their  fatigues.  Thi;ir  toil 
not  only  inured  them  to  hardships,  but  preserv^ed  their  con- 
stitutions vigorous  and  healthy,  as  they  avoided  those  sud- 
den changes  from  extreme  exertion  to  extreme  ease,  which 
are  so  injurious  to  modem  armies. 

Their  native  courage  had  every  assistance,  which  it  could 
in  any  degree  derive  from  constant  practice,  and  habitual 
skill.  Their  arms  were  heavier  than  those  of  other  nations, 
and  their  dexterity  in  using  them  was  the  result  of  confirmed 
habit.  By  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  by 
the  practice  of  every  movement,  which  could  give  additional 
strength  and  activity  to  the  body,  they  were  gradually  trained 
to  real  action. 

During  the  short  intervals  of  peace,  they  were  engaged  la 
the  hardy  occupation  of  agricul'ure,  the  only  pacific  employ- 
ment which  was  thought  worthy  of  a  Roman  citizen.  To 
tarn  the  stubborn  soil,  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of 
weather,  to  subsist  upon  a  frugal  diet,  and  undergo  every 
rural  labour,  were  the  best  preparatives  for  war.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  commonwealth,  this  employment  was  ennobled  by 
the  practice  of  consuls  and  dictators,  who  tilled  their  paternal 
fields  with  their  own  hands ;  and  Cincinnatus,  Fabius,  and 
Fabricius,  were  called  from  the  plough  to  fill  the  greatest 
offices  of  taste,  and  lead  their  countrymen  to  batde. 

The  Romans  looked  with  attention  upon  the  warlike  ap- 
pohitments  and  arms  of  other  nations,  and  showed  their  pro- 
foimd  judgment  in  quickly  adopting  expedients  to  supply 
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th<.*ir  own  defects.  They  copied  the  form  of  the  Sabine  shield, 
and  amied  their  troops  with  the  Spanish  sword.  Horses  for 
their  cavalry  were  procured  from  Xumidia ;  and  the  wreck 
cf  a  Carthagenian  vessel  fortunately  thrown  upon  their  coast, 
"Was  the  model  of  their  first  ship  of  war.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  with  Carthage,  they  had  not  a  single  vessel  of 
this  description  ;  but  at  its  close  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
They  stationed  the  captured  elephants,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed against  them  in  the  Punic  wars,  in  the  front  of  their 
army  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  genius  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, so  versatile  and  alive  to  improvement,  seemed  to  form 
them  for  extensive  empire  ;  and  hence  it  is  the  less  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  ready  adoption  of  foreign  arms  and  inven- 
tions  proved  destructive  to  the  nations  which  originally  used 
them.* 

Rut  the  peculiar  glory  of  Roman  tactics  arose  from  the 
formation  and  discipline  of  the  legion.  Agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  it  was  better  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence.  With  respect  to  activity  it  had  great  advantages  over 
the  Grecian  and  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  only  so 
constructed,  as  to  force  its  w;iy  by  the  depth  and  solidity  of 
its  compact  and  closely-wedged  ranks.  The  open  order  which 
the  legionary  troops  preserved,  gave  to  every  soldier  the  free 
exercise  of  his  arms,  and  afforded  space  for  reinforcements  to 
advance  to  the  relief  of  those,  whose  strength  was  exhausted, 
^I'he  spaces  likewise  gave  room  for  the  first  to  fall  back  into 
the  second,  and  with  them  to  make  a  new  attack  j  and  if  these 
i.wo  ranks  when  united  were  overpowered,  they  retired  to  the 
rear  rank,  with  whose  a5;sistance  they  renewed  the  charge 
with  three-fold  impetuosit}'.  The  regular  manner  in  whi(  h 
this  advance  or  retreat  was  conducted,  constituted  the  perfec- 
rion  of  the  Roman  discipline.  The  success,  wliich  it  must 
finally  secure,  was  certain,  \vl\en  we  consider  the  legions  op- 
posed to  irregular  l)arhanans,  who,  if  once  routed,  never  re- 
turned to  a  second  attack.  In  many  battles,  the  J^-)nians  were 
iit  first  repulsed  bv  the  number  or  impetuosit}-  ot  the  hostile 
troops;  but  by  th<ir  judicious  arrangtments  and  evohuions, 
the  event  was  ultimately  favourable  ;  the  enemy  was  cheeked 
in  the  midst  of  his  successful  career,  and  the  laurel  of  victory 
was  suddenly  snatched  from  his  hands f. 

•  Montesquieu,  c.  i,ii.  Koinct,  p.  239.  Gibbon,  vol.  1,  p.  11.  l'ul}bitis, 
lib.  vi,  si'ct.  20,  21,  '24,  edil.  Gionov. 

j  (iihbon,  vi)l.  j.  c.  1.  Ft  rj^iison  c.  .'5,  an<l  tbe  c.itc<l  pnssapcs.  I. ivy 
conirasls  the  pbalanx  witb  ibe  Ic^ijion,  and  points  otii  tbf  superior  v\. 
cclU"ce  of  the  bat«  r,  when  comparinff  tbc  Inrccs  of  AlcxantbT  wiili 
the  Ronaans.     "  SlaUrius  ultrquc  ujilcs,  ordincb  scrvuns  :  scd  ilia  plia- 
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Tlic  first  model  of  a  Roman  camp  seems  to  have  been 
first  suggested  by  the  nxdc  iiUrcnclimcnts,  which  Romulus 
Cijusi'd  to  be  tin-own  up  to  defend  his  rising  city.  This  plan 
was  in  succeeding  times  greatl}'  improved ;  and  the  camp  of 
the  Romans  was  remarkable  for  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
quadrangular  form  :  it  was  divided  b}-  parallel  lines,  compos- 
ing spacious  streets,  for  the  accommodation,  in  separate  de- 
tatchments,  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  auxiliaries  ;  was  secured 
b\-  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  ditch,  and  the  loftiness  of  its 
ramparts,  armed  with  a  line  of  strong  and  close  palisades. 
MTien  at  this  day  we  trace  the  remaining  vestiges  of  their 
encampments,  we  can  in  some  degree  realize  the  descriptions 
which  the  ancients  have  given  us,  and  fairly  infer  the  great- 
ness of  their  strength  from  their  long  duration.  Many  camps 
in  this  island,  and  upon  the  continent,  such  as  that  near 
Kyneton,  upon  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,  the  camp  near 
Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire ;  at  Caster,  or  Yenta  Icenorum, 
near  Norwich;  Csesar's  camp  upon  the  Rhine,  and  that 
which  overtops  the  white  cliffs  of  Dieppe,  may  be  supposed, 
from  their  present  fresh  and  unbroken  appearance,  to  have 
been  formed  only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

The  elegant  and  lively  historian  Livy,  presents  us  with  a 
veiy  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds 
of  their  enemies,  by  the  martial  improvements  made  by  the 
Romans.  Philip  the  second,  king  of  Macedon,  caused  the 
bodies  of  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  fallen  in  the  skirmish, 
to  be  brought  into  his  camp,  that  they  might  be  buried  with 
militar)-  honours.  His  motive  was  to  instigate  his  army  to 
tixpose  themselves  with  more  alacrity  to  the  clangers  of  war. 
But  the  method  he  took  to  rouse  their  courage,  produced  a 
contrary  effect,  inclined  them  to  inactivity,  and  increased 
their  fears.  His  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight 
with  the  Greeks  and  lUyrians,  and  to  inflict  and  receive  only 
slight  wounds  made  by  darts  and  arrows,  now  beheld  the 
bodies  of  thtir  dead  comrades  marked  by  deep  and  ghastly 
cuts,  and  deprived  of  heads  and  limbs  by  the  keen  and  vigo- 
rous strokes  of  the  Spanish  swords,  the  weighty  weapons  of 
the  Romans.  With  dismay  they  reflected  upon  the  enemies 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  and  the  great  superiority  of 

lanx  immobilis  et  unius  g-eneris  :  Romana  acies  Jistinctior,  ex  pluribus 
partlbus  constans  :  facilis  parlienti,  quacunque  opus  esset,  iacilis  jun- 
genli."     Liv.  lib.  viii,  c.  8,  et  lib   ix 

*'  Yet  was  this  phalanx  never  or  very  seldom  able  to  stand  against  the 
Roman  armies,  -which  were  embattelled  in  so  excellent  a  form,  as  X 
know  not  whether  any  nation  besides  them  have  used,  either  before  oc 
since."    Sir  W.  Raleigh,  p.  263. 
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their  anns,  and  mode  of  fighting.  Philip  himself,  no  less 
alarmed,  recalled  his  son  Perseus  and  his  troops  from  the 
straights  of  Pelagoiiia  to  reinforce  his  desponding  army. 
From  a  lofty  hill  he  soon  after  reconnoitered  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  a  distinct  view  of  their  camp.  He 
remarked  the  diiR-rent  quarters  into  which  it  was  divided, 
the  exact  order  in  which  the  tents  were  pitched,  and  the 
intersections  which  formed  the  streets.  Astonished  at  the 
admirable  arrangement  of  all  the  parts,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, as  P}'rrhus  king  of  Kpirus  had  done  before,  that  no 
nation  could  equal  the  Uomans  in  the  skill  displayed  in  this 
essential  branch  of  the  art  of  war.     I^iv.  lib.  31,  c.  36. 

But  the  Jlomans  found,  that  the  perfection  of  their  move- 
ments in  the  field,  and  the  security  of  their  position  in  camps, 
would  not  complete  the  military  art,  without  imposing  the 
strictest  restraints  upon  the  conduct  of  a  soldier,  and  holding 
out  the  most  lucrative  and  glorious  recompense  for  his  valour. 
Such  was  the  inflexible  rigour  of  martial  law,  that  cowardice 
and  disobedience  led  to  inevitable  death,  inflicted  by  the 
swords  and  darts  of  his  comrades  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  exploit  was  attended  by  its  appropriate  honour.  'I'he 
rich  trappings  of  horses,  the  golden  chain,  the  civic,  the 
mural,  and  the  rostral  crowns,  awaited  the  return  of  the 
veteran  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  pensions  arising  from  the 
sale  of  the  conquered  lands,  or  settlements  upon  fertile  spots 
of  ground,  were  granted  for  the  support  of  his  declining  ago, 
and  as  the  rewards  of  his  long  anil  faithful  services. 

ITie  Trit{m/)fi^  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  earliest 
age  of  the  republic,  whi-n  Romulus  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils  of  his  vanquished  enemies,  tended  in  a  much  greater 
degree  to  cherish  this  miirtial  spirit.  (Livy,  lib.  c.  9.  Floru^-, 
lib.  i,  c.  18.)  This  ceremony,  rejiugnant  as  it  was  to  the 
feelings  of  compassion  for  the  distressed,  and  calculated  to 
encourage  arrogance  and  ostentation,  in  point  of  splendour 
and  pomp,  was  suj)erior  to  the  honour  eve  i  paid  to  victorious 
t  hiefs  and  armies  in  any  other  country,  it  was  attended  by 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  applauding  spectators,  collected 
from  eveiy  part  of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  glory  assigned 
to  I'aulus  Emilius,  the  great  conqueror  of  iMacedon,  after 
^  •  had  brought  Perseus,  king  of  that  country,  and  his  family, 
"  '  rs  to  Rome.  (B.  C.  108.  Liv.  lib.'xlv,  c.  39  ct  40.) 
.1-  J  rocession  passed  through  spaci(ius  and  lofty  arches, 
f)rnanu'nted  with  pictures  and  statues,  to  the  splendid  temple 
of  the  lofty  capital.  At  first  ap{)eared  bands  of  trumpeters, 
and  other  martiitl  muai^vi^'^i  ^vho  to  prepare  the  e^pectators 
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lor  miUtnrv  scenes,  sonnclcd  the  loud  rind  anlm:uing  charge 
of  hattlc.  The  priists,  clothed  in  loiv^  io!)i's,  and  crowned 
with  chaplets,  walked  liy  the  side  of  tlie  wliite  oxen  of  (.'li- 
lumnus  devoted  to  sacrifice.  'Hie  sculjitured  figures,  painted 
banners,  and  various  symbols  of  the  su!)dued  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, were  distinctly  displnyed.  '^f'lie  gold  and  silver  coin 
deposited  in  capacious  ^•ases,  were  carried  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  most  robust  soldiers.  The  burnished  coats  of  mail, 
wa\ing  crests,  glittering  spears,  and  the  golden  goblets  and 
rich  ])late  which  had  adorned  the  royal  banquets  of  v\.ntigo- 
nus  and  Selcucus,  best  disposed  for  the  \iew  of  the  people, 
were  con^•eyed  in  long  trains  of  carriages.  'I'he  chariot  of 
the  ca])tive  ki'.ig  next  appeared,  containing  his  diadem  and 
his  armour.  Then  walked  JVrseus  clad  in  mouniing,  w^ith 
slow  and  melancholy  steps,  attended  by  his  children  and 
friends.  The  golden  crowns,  sent  by  the  numerous  states  in 
alliance  with  tlie  republic,  as  tokens  of  congratulation  on  her 
recent  conquest,  carried  in  the  hands  of  their  respective 
ambassadors,  announced  the  approach  of  the  conqueror  him- 
self. Pnulus  Kmilius  appeared  standing  erect,  in  a  magni- 
ficent chariot,  that  v.as  drawn  by  four  milk  white  horses ;  he 
was  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  his  head  encircled  with  a  reful- 
gent diadem,  and  waving  in  his  hand  a  l>i*anch  of  laurel. 
'IMie  procession  was  closed  by  the  whole  army  bearing  the 
Imperial  eagles  at  the  front  of  their  cohorts  and  squadrons, 
and  intermixing  with  the  song  of  triumph  the  praises  of  their 
general. 

Those  who  instituted  the  triumph  as  a  natlonjil  celebritv, 
perfectly  understood  the  genius  of  a  people  disposed  to  catch 
the  flame  of  emulation  from  every  incident,  which  g-ave  dig- 
nit}-  to  the  character  of  a  soldier.  This  honour  was  indeed 
rarely  granted  to  any  ofHcer  of  inferior  rank  to  a  dictator, 
consul,  or  pnTtor :  but  as  each  of  them  shared  it  in  common 
with  every  tribune,  centurion,  and  even  legionary  of  his 
army,  it  failed  not  to  inspire  them  all  with  ardour  for  military 
service.  The  same  distinction,  therefore,  which  was  the 
reward  of  one  victoiy,  frequently  proved  the  source  of  an- 
other. 

III.  Rome  at  an  early  period  called  for  the  aid  of  religion, 
to  give  greater  efficacy  to  her  civil  laws  and  military  insti- 
tutions. Numa  lulled  the  infant  kingdom  into  a  short  repose, 
in  order  to  strengthen  it  by  his  sacred  establishments,  (i). 
C.  713.  Liv.  lib.  i,  c.  19,  8cc.)  The  attention  paid  to  au- 
giny,  which  was  at  once  the  resource  and  the  delusion  of 
the  Roman?,  arose  to  the  highest  d(^grce  of  superstition. 
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Not  only  the  departed  heroes,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  divinity  by  the  elegant  fictions  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  were  naturalized  ;  but  every  virtue 
and  vice,  every  art  and  profession,  the  deities  of  every  grove 
and  stream,  derived  a  peculiar  character  from  their  respec- 
tive votaries  ;  were  represented  by  images,  ornamented  with 
peculiar  symbols,  and  worshipped  with  appropriate  rites. 
The  excessive  credulity  of  the  populace,  ever  eager  for  the 
account  of  prodigies  and  fables,  was  at  all  times  flattered  by 
the  magistrates,  and  respected  by  the  philosophers,  who  how- 
ever they  might  smile  in  secret  at  the  prevailing  superstition, 
still  assumed  in  public  the  mass  of  external  reverence  for  the 
mythology  of  their  country.  The  ceremonies  of  polytheism 
were  in  general  of  the  most  cheerful  tendency ;  processions 
to  the  temples,  except  in  cases  of  public  calamity,  were  so- 
cial meetings  of  festivity ;  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were 
little  more  than  the  feasts  of  their  worshippers. 

A  scrupulous  attention  to  religion  was  the  peculiar  boast 
and  pride  of  the  Romans  :  and  Cicero  hesitates  not  to  assert, 
that  to  their  piety,  and  their  firm  belief  in  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  the  gods,  they  were  indebted  for  their  ascen- 
dancy over  all  other  nations.  (Cicero  de  Ilarusp.  Responsis.) 
The  establishment  of  pontiffs,  flamens,  augurs,  and  vestals, 
was  supported  by  consecrated  lands  ;  and  as  the  civil  and 
military  departments  were  not  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  religious,  even  emperors,  consuls,  and  generals  aspired 
to,  and  exercised  the  offices  of  the  priesthood.  The  union 
of  religion  indeed  with  the  civil  government  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  Roman  policy.  Augustus  was  sensible  of  its 
great  importance  ;  and  he,  as  well  as  succeeding  emperors, 
sought  to  raise  himself  above  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
exalt  the  respectability  of  his  character  to  tiie  greatest  ele- 
vation, l)y  assuming  the  venerable  title  and  inviolable  dignity 
of  the  Pontifcx  Maximus. 

\\\  The  spirit  of  ])atriotism  was  never  so  generally  diffus- 
ed nor  so  long  preserved,  as  in  ancient  Rome.  So  ardent 
were  the  sentiments  which  it  inspired,  and  so  daring  the  ac- 
tions which  it  excited  that  it  was  rather  a  passion  than  a 
habit  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  source  of  numberless  virtues; 
it  fostered  patience,  and  alleviated  toil;  it  extinguished  the 
fire  of  ambition,  and  even  silenced  the  voice  of  nature ;  and 
taught  the  Romans  to  despise  all  private  interest,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  severest  pain  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Jfencc 
Junius  Rrutus  condemned  his  traitorous  sons  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death.    Regulus,  unmoved  by  the  supplications  of  hia 
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weeping  ivlutions  and  friends,  and  undismayed  hy  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  torture,  returned  to  Cartilage  ;  and  the  inflexi- 
ble Manlius  Torquatus,  cheeking  the  strongest  feelings  of 
the  heart,  devoted  his  victorious  sou  to  the  sword  of  the 
executioner. 

The  republic  was  frequently  agitated  b)-  the  most  violent 
convulsions  of  party.  The  debates  of  the  senate  were  inter- 
rupted l)y  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  tribunes,  solicitous 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  forum  was  often  st 
t^cene  of  war,  and  the  peaceful  gown  was  stained  with  blood. 
Both  I'iberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  the  intemperate  advo- 
cates for  the  revival  of  the  Agi*arian  law,  misled  by  injudi- 
cious zeal  for  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians,  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  vengeance  of  aristocratic  power;  and  in  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, the  wants  of  the  profligate,  and  the  ambition  of  the  noble, 
produced  a  deep  and  formidable  conspiracy,  which  was  de- 
tected by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  and  hurried  Catiline  to 
open  rebellion  and  death. 

Still  we  find  that  internal  discord  was  often  silenced  when 
intelligence  was  brought  to  the  city  of  hostile  designs  and 
movements.  Such  an  alarm  was  sufficient  to  abate  the  ani- 
mosity of  contending  factions,  and  to  unite  every  order  iii 
the  firmest  union  for  the  public  service.  The  arrival  of 
Hannibal  in  Italy  produced  an  immediate-  cessation  of  all 
civil  dissentions.  The  storm  which  had  raged  at  home  sud- 
denly increased  its  violence,  but  changed  its  direction,  and 
fell  with  redoubled  fury  upon  the  common  enemy. 

From  the  love  of  their  country  immediately  resulted,  m 
the  purest  times  of  the  common v.xalth,  the  sacrifice  of  every 
pri^•ate  interest  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Romans  foresaw 
that  opulence,  by  the  introduction  of  luxury,  would  disqualify 
them  for  the  toils  of  ^var,  and  destroy  that  just  equality,  which 
limits  ambition  to  the  sole  desire  of  acting  for  the  general 
good.  They  therefore  esteemed  poverty  a  virtue  ;  and  this, 
Mhich  in  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ilome  was  the  eff'ect  of  neces- 
sity, became  among  their  descendants,  for  some  ages,  an  ob- 
ject of  choice.  "I'hey  considered  it  as  the  sure  gtiardlan  of 
liberty,  and  opposed  it  to  the  encroachments  of  corruption.  A 
Roman,  during  the  purest  times  of  the  commonwealth,  thought 
that  frugality  formed  a  part  of  his  glory ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  exposed  his  life  to  every  danger,  in  order  to  fill  the 
public  treasury,  he  performed  military  service  without  stincnd 
or  gratuity.  Every  one  thought  himself  sufficiently  opulent 
in  the  riches  of  the  state,  and  would  have  esteemed  It  un- 
worthy of  his  character  to  require  an)*  emolument  from  the 
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offices  with  which  his  country  had  invested  him,  and  which 
he  held  only  to  contribute  to  her  aggrandizement.  '^The  ge- 
nerals, animated  by  the  same  noble  contempt  of  wealth  as  the 
common  soldiers,  depended  only  for  their  subsistence  on  their 
small  inheritance  of  land,  which  they  tilled  with  their  own 
hands.  Regulus  requested  permission  of  the  Senate  to  return 
from  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  cultivation  of  his  little 
farm.  (B.  C.  256.)  Paulus  Emilius,  who  filled  his  native 
city  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  died  with- 
out sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

This  virtuous  and  patriotic  disposition  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  sumptuary  laws,  which  were  enacted  at  different  pe- 
riods, and  which,  without  any  exception  in  favour  of  high 
birth,  fortune,  or  rank,  regulated  the  expenses  of  every  citi- 
zen. No  articles  of  luxury  escaped  the  attention  of  these 
rigid  and  sagacious  legislators,  who  saw  the  necessit)'  of  es- 
tablishing public  opulence  upon  private  economy*  By  the 
Oppian  law  the  Roman  ladies  were  prohibited  from  wearing 
robes  of  various  colours,  from  having  ornaments  which  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  from  being 
drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  horses,  unless  to  attend  some 
public  solemnity.  Orchius  limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be 
invited  to  entertainments ;  Fannius  regulated  the  expense 
of  public  festivals ;  and  Cornelius  confined  that  of  funerals 
to  a  very  moderate  sum.  And  as  a  proof  that  in  these  pure 
times  any  relaxation  of  such  laws  was  highly  disapproved, 
even  by  those  who  were  most  the  objects  of  their  severity, 
Duronius  was  expelled  the  Senate,  because,  when  he  served 
the  office  of  tribune,  he  had  abrogated  the  law  which  limited 
the  expense  of  feasts.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINTTED. 

THE  causes  stilted  in  the  preceding  chapter  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  sentiments  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Romans,  bodi  at  home  and  abroad,  established  their  mi- 

•  For  ihc  history  of  the  rise  and  prepress  of  the  Roman  laws,  see  Duck 
dc  Aiictoritate  Jurin  Civilis,  Eden's  Elfuicnts  of  the  Civil  Law.  Forthc 
oriffln  of  the  law!*K)f  the  Twilve  Tables,  and  their  division  into  vr^rioii-* 
paits,  see  Livy,  lib.  iii,  c  32,31.  Dionysiiis  Ilahcarnus-i;.  b.  x.  Hook's 
Koman  Hlntory,  vol.  i,  b,  ii,  c.  27.  I/ivy,  WU.  vi,  c.  41.  C.-.\vin«,  lib.  ii,  o. 
28.  Pol>bius»  b.  6, 
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li(;iry   character,  and  raised  them  by  slow   degrees  to  the 
summit  oi  dominion. 

Vain  were  the  cirorts  of  the  people  of  Italy  to  resist  them ; 
and  the  successive  attacks  of  the  sovereigns  of  Macedon, 
Svria,  and  Kgvpt,  were  equally  fruitless.  ^The  disjrraccful 
capitulation  of  tlie  legions  in  the  straights  of  Caudium,  the 
near  approach  of  Coriolanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the 
Volsci,  were  ])roduclive  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  The  armies  of  the  republic  were  often  compell- 
ed to  tlee,  or  to  surrender,  and  were  sometimes  reduced  to 
the  most  humiliating  distress.  But  the  severest  repulses 
tended  only  to  give  a  new  spring  to  their  exertions.  The 
impetuous  fury  of  the  dauls,  and  the  alacrity  of  Pyrrhus, 
made  indeed  a  temporary  impression ;  but  they  could  not 
fin  illy  prevail.  At  one  time  Varro,  at  another  Cneius  Seipio 
was  cut  off,  their  forces  were  routed,  and  the  bravest  of 
their  troops  were  slain  ;  but  the  courage  of  the  senate  and 
the  people  was  still  firm  and  undaunted ;  the  spirit  of  thvir 
institutions  cherished  it,  and  their  exertions  were  too  much 
the  result  of  calm  intrepidity  and  confirmed  habit,  to  be  dis- 
'  concerted  by  the  fall  of  a  general,  the  overthrow  of  an  army, 
or  the  suspension  of  a  triumph.  Yictoiy  was  sometimes  capri- 
cious in  the  distribution  of  her  favours ;  she  flew  to  give 
transient  success  to  other  nations,  and  swelled  their  minds 
with  delusive  hopes  of  conquest.  But  most  propitious  to 
discipline,  valour,  and  perseverance,  she  failed  not  finally 
to  encircle  with  her  unfading  laurel  the  brows  of  her  darling 
Romans. 

In  the  Carthaginians  we  behold  their  most  formidable 
enemies.  They  were  the  only  people,  who,  by  their  opulence, 
territories,  spirit,  and  resources,  seemed  capable  of  contend- 
ing with  them  for  empire,  with  luiy  prospect  of  success.* 
^rheir  transactions  and  wars  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  history  we  are  now  considering.  But  un- 
fortunately for  their  fame,  and  the  wishes  of  posterity,  the 

•  For  an  accurate  account  of  the  constitution,  laws,  commerce,  and 

lominions  of  Carthage,  see  Ferg'uson's  Roman  Republic,  vol.  i,  p.  .S8. 

Inio  one  chapter  of  moderate  length  he  has  compressed  the  memorable 

iransactions  of  the  second  Punic  war,  p.  106.     The  account  of  the  bat- 

:\q  of  Cannae  is  detailed  with  singular  precision  and  perspicuity. 

Pol^bius  has  drawn- a  concise  but  striking-  contrast  between  the  flour- 
-;!iing  condition  of  Rome,  and  the  declining  state  of  Cartilage,  at  the 
ommencement  of  the  first  Fimic  war,  Lib  vi,  sect.  49,  &.c  See  Aris- 
n.  do  Republica,  lib.  li,  cap.  9.  Polybius  supplied  Livy  with  muc!i  iii- 
tormation  relative  to  the  Punic  wars.  Livy  has  not  only  adopted,  in  many 
instances,  his  statement  of  facts,  but  even  has  literally  translated  his 
:xprc3siorw,    Liv.  lib.  xxx,  c.  45,  and  Lb.  xxxiii,  c.  10. 
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chief  accounts  recorded  of  them  are  received  from  the  wri- 
tings of  their  prejudiced  rivals.  ^I'he  Roman  historians  take 
delight  in  placing  all  their  transactions  in  the  most  unfavour- 
;4ble  light,  and  asperse  their  national  character  with  the  odious 
imputation  of  systematic  cruelty  and  perfidy.  Nor  are  the 
Greek  writers  totally  free  from  an  unfavourable  bias,  and 
the  influence  of  similar  prejudices.  The  most  impartial  and 
full  detail  of  their  government,  laws,  arts,  manners,  and  in- 
stitutions, would  have  been  peculiarly  interesting  to  Britain, 
as  tliey  rose  to  their  height  of  dominion  and  opulence  by  the 
power  of  their  nav}',  and  the  extent  of  their  colonies  and 
commerce.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  the  full  energy 
of  both  nations  was  drawn  forth  into  action.  (H.  C  220.) 
Hannibal  combined  in  his  character  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  great  statesman,  and  a  consummate  general ;  and  when  the 
magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  obstacles  he  surmounted 
in  his  invasion  of  Italy  be  considered,  the  extensive  and  dif- 
ficult tract  of  country  which  he  traversed,  the  factious  par- 
ties of  Carthage,  wiiich  attempted  to  disconcert  all  his  mea- 
sures, the  discordant  •  iterests  of  the  allied  forces  which  he 
reconciled,  and  the  powerful  armies  and  skilful  generals  he 
opposed,  he  may  surely  *ie  ranked,  where  Scipio  Africanus, 
his  great  rival  in  arms,  dli  not  hesitate  to  place  hi  in,  among 
the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity. 

Kven  after  the  successive  defeats  of  tlie  Romans  at  Thra- 
simene,  at  '^.IVebia,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  their 
choice^ army  at  Cannai,  when  they  were  basely  deserted  by 
many  of  their  allies,  the  senate  did  not  relax,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  firmness  of  ancient  institutions,  and  disdained 
to  ncgociate  with  the  enem} ,  while  he  continued  within  the 
territories  of  the  republic.  And  at  that  critical  conjuncture, 
far  from  being  dismayed  at  his  a})proach,  they  sold  by  public 
auction  the  ground  upon  which  his  army  was  encamped; 
and  it  was  purchased  at  the  pi  ice  it  would  have  reached 
during  a  period  of  the  utmost  tranquillit),.  At  the  same  time 
that  a  body  of  troops  advanced  from  the  city  to  give  battle 
to  Hannibal,  another  detachment  marched  out  at  an  opposite 
g-ate  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Spain.     Livy,  lib.  xxvi,  c.  11. 

'J'lie  victorious  Hannibal,  instead  of  making  an  additional 
cflTort  of  courage  in  ccjmplianee  with  the  advice  ot  his  most 
experienced  officers,  and  marcliing  with  rapidity  to  Rome, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannic,  before  his  enemies 
could  recover  from  their  consternation, was  imprudent  enougli 
to  allow  his  soldiers  to  indulge  in  the  enervating  luxuries  of 
Capua.    This  was  the  subject  of  hw  vain  lamentation,  as  Kc 
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was  reluctantly  sailing  back  to  his  native  countr}',  and  beheld 
for  the  last  time  the  lessening  shores  of  Italy,  that  had  been 
so  frequently  the  scenes  of  his  glory.  (I-^iv.  lib.  xxxiii,  cap. 
18,  &c.  lib.  XXX,  cap.  20.)  Such  is  the  interesting  account 
of  Tjivv.  IJut  it  seen^  probable  that  a  want'of  those  sup- 
plies, which  he  requested  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannx,  was  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  his  prosperity, 
and  the  ruin  of  Carthage  ;  as  he  continued  to  infest  Italy  for 
the  course  of  fourteen  years  after  his  stay  at  Capua,  during 
that  time  gained  several  victories,  and  kept  his  enemies  iu 
a  state  of  constant  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  empire. 

Thesteadv  ardour  of  Seipio  Africanus  turned  the  tide  of 
success,  and  the  fortune  of  Hannibal  and  of  Carthage  sunk 
under  his  triumphant  arms.  (B.  C.  202.  Liv.  lib.  xxx,  cap. 
35,)  The  battle  of  Zama  gave  to  the  Romans  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  The  event  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  par- 
ticularly advantageous,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  car- 
rying their  conquests  into  the  most  distant  countries ;  for 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthagcnians,  there  were  no  mari- 
time forces  sufficiently  powerful  to  contend  with  them  for 
the  command  of  the  ocean.  As  their  plan  of  operations  was 
conducted  upon  regular  principles,  their  success  was  not  un- 
stable and  transitory,  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
continued  through  the  long  period  of  nine  centuries  to  ac- 
cumulate power,  and  gradually  add  kingdom  to  kingdom. 

After  Roitie  had  subdued  the  fairest  countries  of  the  an-r 
cient  world,  the  arms  of  her  ambitious  generals  were  directed 
against  each  other.  To  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  Marius 
and  Sylla  succeeded  the  stratagems  and  triumphs  of  the  politic 
and  accomplished  Julius  Caesar,  l^lated  with  his  conquests 
in  (xaul,  and  fired  with  the  most  ardent  nmbition,  he  passed 
the  Rubicon,  the  prescribed  boundary  of  his  province,  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  the  bosoms  of  his  countrymen.  (R.  C« 
50.  Ferguson,  vol.  ii,  book  iii,  chap.  1,  ike.)  The  stern  virtue 
of  Cato,  and  the  prowess  of  the  amiable  Pompey,  were  inef- 
fectually opposed  to  the  haughty  dictator.  At  length,  jjierced 
by  the  daggers  of  those  friends  whose  lives  he  had  spared, 
he  expired  in  the  senate-house  beneath  the  statue  of  his  un- 
happy rival.  The  debauched  and  profli^Tite  Antony  forged 
new  chains  for  his  co\mtr\'mcn  ;  and  Brutus  rnd  Cassius,  who 
for  a  long  time  opposed  only  mild  remonstrances  to  his  enor- 
mities and  usurpation,  at  length  had  recourse  to  imavail- 
'ng  arms  ;  and  the  fields  of  Philippi  were  stained  with  their 
patriotic  blood.  (Ferguson,  vol.  ii,  chap.  4.)  The  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  which  had  been  successively  directed  against  the 

VOL.   I,  T 
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rapacity  of  Verres,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  the 
cause  of  his  own  lamentable  end.  \Vith  the  boldness  of  truth, 
and  the  warmth  of  indiscretion,  he  provoked  the  rage  of  an 
implacable  tyrant  by  the  enumeration  of  his  private  vices. 
The  matchless  power  of  his  talents,  the  unsullied  integrity 
of  his  character,  and  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
friends  and  the  public,  pleaded  for  him  m  vain.  The  vin- 
dictive Antony  fixed  his  guiltless  head  upon  that  rostrum, 
from  which  he  had  so  frequently  delighted  and  instructed 
his  countrymen.   B.  C.  50. 

This  period  of  history,  from  the  time  of  ]Marius  to  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  presents  the  most  calamitous  pros|>ect, 
filled  with  recitals  of  sanguinary  proscriptions,  and  crowded 
with  images  of  martial  horror.  It  abounds  with  examples 
of  successful  villainy,  and  unavailing  virtue.  But  after  the 
naval  victory  of  Actium  had  given  the  empire  to  Augustus, 
the  scene  brightened  into  the  fair  views  of  order  and  happi- 
ness, the  storms  of  civil  discord  were  hushed  into  peace,  and 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts,  derived  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  encouragement  from  his  patronage. 

To  the  Tuscans  Rome  was  first  indebted  for  its  works  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  'I'he  qualities,  which 
particularly  characterized  the  productions  of  that  ingenious 
people,  were  boldness,  solidity,  and  grandeur,  as  appears 
from  the  foundations  of  the  Capitol,  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  many  other  specimens  which- are  still  extant. 
But  the  superior  elegance  of  Grecian  execution  attracted  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  their  conquests 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  conversant  with  Gre- 
cian works  of  art. 

From  the  indiscriminate  collection  of  the  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts,  arose  by  slow  degrees  the  genuine  taste  of  the  Ro- 
mans. When  Marcellus  took  Syracuse,  he  conveyed  all  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  that  elegant  city  to  Rome.  The  re- 
monstrances of  Fabius  Maximus  against  his  conduct  were 
uttered  without  effect ;  and  in  vain  did  he  represent,  that  as 
such  trifles  formed  the  occupation  and  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  and  an  cfTeminate  people,  they  were  beneath  the  notice 
of  his  countrymen,  distinguished  as  they  were  for  the  daring 
energy  of  their  minds,  and  the  manly  roughness  of  their 
character.  The  love  of  the  arts,  which  comn\enced  at  this 
period,  was  successively  gratified  by  the  con([uest  of  those 
iirecian  cities  most  eminent  as  the  repositories  of  their  pro- 
ductions. The  U'iumph  of  J^'^mirius  was  graced  with  some 
of  the  choicest  monuments  of  sculpture  ;  and  Mummius,  the 
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tasteless  conqueror  of  Achaia,  completely  stripped  Corintb. 
of  hvv  statues  and  pictures,  to  enrich  his  native  city.  Some- 
times the  vanitv,  and  sometimes  the  avarice  of  generals  and 
governors  of  provinces,  contrilnited  to  make  Rome  a  maga- 
zine of  the  fairest  spoils  of  Greece  ;  and  the  custom  of  adorn- 
ing the  theatres  with  them  hy  the  public  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  contributed  to  diffuse  a  refinement  of  taste.  And 
even  during  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  civil  wars,  the  public 
and  private  repositories  were  considerably  enriched;  for  Sylla 
brought  home  the  plunder  of  Athens,  and  Julius  Caesar 
formetl  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  gems. 

vln  <'Era  of  the  highest  refinement  commenced  with  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  whose  palace  was  adorned  with  the  rich 
vases  of  Corinth.  (B.  C.  27.)  Grecian  artists  were  invited 
to  Rome,  and  the  masterly  execution  of  the  medals  of  that 
period,  prove  their  superiority  to  those  of  former  times.  The 
capital  of  the  world,  which  Augustus  found  disgraced  by 
buildings  of  the  rudest  forms  and  materials,  displayed  under 
his  auspices  and  those  of  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  in  its  mar- 
ble pjdaces,  temples,  and  theatres,  all  the  elegance  and  ma- 
jesty of  Grecian  architecture.  The  public  edifices  were  not 
only  furnished  with  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  same  coun- 
try, but  the  streets  and  squares  exhibited  the  exquisite  images 
of  all  the  Pagan  deities.* 

The  same  obligations  which  the  Romans  owed  to  Greece 
for  inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  the  arts,  were  extended  to 
philosophy  and  polite  literature,  v/ith  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  in  the  former  they  were  only  admirers,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter they  ventured  to  be  competitors  with  their  great  masters. 
A  fondness  for  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  cultivation  of 
eloquence  and  poetry,  kept  nearly  an  equal  pace ;  and  the 
tame  age  saw  them  arise,  and  flourish  together.  Writers, 
whose  works  are  the  glory  of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  subject 
of  encomium  for  every  generation,  adorned  this  golden  pe- 
riod, and  reached  that  standard  of  excellence,  from  which 
the  unpolished  style  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  degene- 
rate affectation  of  their  followers,  seem  equally  remote.  Ho- 
race and  Virgil,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  flourished  in  the 
court  of  Augustus.    The  two  first,  indeed,  through  the  noble 

•  The  admirer  of  ancient  sculpture  may  see  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  art  in  the  Pomfret  collection  in  Oxford.  But  the  best  school  of  ob- 
servation which  this  country  can  afford  to  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
improving- his  taste,  may  be  found  at  Mr.  Townly's,  in  Dartmouth-street, 
Westminster.  For  an  entertaininpc  account  of  sculpture,  and  of  English 
collections  in  particular,  see  Mr.  Dallawav'a  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts,  p. 
15:,  &c.  '  ^ 
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patronage  and  friendship  of  Maecenas,  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  himself  distinguished  by  the  elegance 
of  his  compositions,  and  the  purity  of  his  taste.  The  Lyric 
as  well  as  the  Epic  muse  were  gniteful  for  his  protection  and 
liberality ;  and  Horace  and  Virgil,  indulging  the  vanity  of 
the  Julian  family,  who  claimed  a  divine  origin,  have  raised 
the  betrayer  of  Cicero,  and  the  colleague  of  the  profligate 
Antony,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and  perpetuated  his  fame  in 
their  incomparable  poems. 

Augustus  having  always  presented  to  his  minii  the  image 
of  the  murdered  Julius,  studied  to  avoid  his  fate  by  avoiding 
liis  conduct.  Versed  in  the  deepest  arts  of  dissimulation,  he 
pursued  with  astonishing  success  his  ambitious  career.  Yet 
the  equity  of  his  laws,  and  the  prudent  administration  of  his 
government,  during  forty  yc.irs  of  glory  and  peace,  made  no 
inconsiderable  recompense  to  hh  country-  for  the  evils  which 
he  had  before  inflicted,  or  countenanced.  Rome  itself  rose 
to  unknown  splendour;  and  his  in'.'nificence,  moderation,  and 
paternal  care,  w^^re  bounded  only  Ir-  the  confines  of  his  vast 
empire.  He  presented  to  the  world  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  since  he  proved  that  the  smiles  of  fortune,  far 
from  increasing  the  severity  of  his  temper,  and  giving  a 
keener  edge  to  his  resentment,  could  soften  a  timid  and  san- 
guinary t}Tant  into  a  mild  and  generous  prince. 

Perhaps  the  character,  which  the  judicious  historian  of  the 
Roman  republic  has  given  of  him,  may  afford  the  best  clue 
to  his  conduct.  "  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had  from 
nature,  in  any  high  degree,  those  dispositions  to  malice  or 
benevolence,  which  are  the  great  distinguishing  principles  of 
\*irtuc  and  vice.  He  seems  to  have  been  indifterent  to  man- 
kind, but  desirous  of  consideration  and  power,  as  objects  of 
interest  to  himself.  His  ruling  passion  was  a  desire  to  reign. 
in  his  way  to  this  end  he  committed  many  crimes  ;  but  hav- 
ing once  effected  his  purpose,  he  had  no  other  criminid  dis- 
position to  gratify  :  or,  after  he  was  sovereign,  standing  in 
awe  of  a  free  spirit,  which  he  durst  not  insult,  he  either  from 
inclination  or  policy,  and  probably  in  part  from  both,  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  surprising  every  one  else  does  not  prefer,  the 
proper  use  of  his  power  to  the  abuse  of  it."  J^'erguson,  vol. 
iii,  c.  5,  8kC. 

Rut  notwithstanding  the  external  magnificence  of  Rome, 
and  her  prosperity  during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  immediate 
successors,  the  manners  of  the  j)eople  gradually  underwent 
a  great  change ;  the  state  contained  in  her  bosom  the  causes 
c^f  her  own  decay,  and  the  poison  of  dissolution  preyed  upon 
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her  vitals.  She  bcciimc  as  abject  and  dtgradcd,  as  she  had 
ever  been  great  and  powerful.  The  empress  of  the  world 
sunk  into  the  most  humiliating  condition  ;  and  her  downf:d 
Yiiav  be  attributed,  I,  to  the  extinction  of  patriotism ;  II,  the 
introduction  of  luxury  ;  ill,  the  neglect  of  the  ancient  modes 
of  education. 

The  indisci  iminatc  admission  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  although  a  conciliating, 
was  a  most  impolitic  measure.  Instead  of  raising  the 
natives  of  the  provinces  to  the  dignity  of  Romans,  this 
pri\ilege  produced  the  opposite  effect,  and  sunk  the  lat- 
ter to  a  level  with  the  former.  It  extinguished  those  high, 
St-ntiments  of  patriotism,  and  that  pride  of  comparison,  upon 
which  the  old  republicans  had  valued  tliemselves,  as  it  de- 
stroyed an  exclusive  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
and  degraded  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  character.  The 
right  of  citizenship  was  rendered  of  no  value,  by  being  so 
widely  diffused ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  fired  a  Bru- 
tus, a  Codes,  and  a  Manlius,  to  fight  for  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  altars  of  their  gods,  was  extinguished.  The 
people  were  no  longer  actuated  by  the  same  love  of  indepen- 
dence, or  the  same  detestation  of  servility.  They  looked  no 
more  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  poiver  of  the  senate,  or 
the  prerogatives  of  the  patricians ;  and  undistinguished  in 
the  crowds  of  new  com|x,'titors  for  the  same  privileges,  they 
[gradually  sunk  into  insignificance.  The  bond  of  union  and 
subordination  was  broken,  and  the  city  was  torn  by  innume- 
ra!3le  factions  of  strangers,  as  soon  as  every  province  was  al- 
lowed to  form  cabals  and  associations,  and  to  shelter  its  in- 
habitants under  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  nobleman, 
^lontesqui^-u,  cap.  ix. 

The  profusion  and  extravagance  of  the  rich  were  display- 
ed in  the  celebration  of  the  public  games.  The  combats  ot 
gladiators,  and  the  races  of  charioteers  were  exhibited  to  the 
dissolute  crowds,  who,  indulging  only  the  impulse  of  a  child- 
ish curiosity,  spent  whole  days  in  the  circus.  The  licentious 
productions  of  the  stage,  often  represented  with  all  the  at- 
tractions of  splendid  decorations  and  crowded  processions, 
vitiated  the"  general  taste,  inflamed  the  passions  of  youth, 
and  encouraged  dissipation  and  immorality  of  conduct  in 
persons  of  every  class. 

II.  From  the  destruction  of  Carthage  may  be  traced  the 
gradual  progress  of  hixurif.  Profusion  and  extravagance 
began  to  prevail  as  soon  as  the  precious  metals  were  intro- 
duced in  abundance.     Yolaptuousness  usurped  the  place  of 

T  2 
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temperance,  indolence  succeeded  to  activity;  self-interes^ 
sensuality,  and  aVarice,  totally  extinguished  that  ardour, 
which  in  ancient  times  had  glowed  in  ever)'  breast  for  the 
general  good.  The  streams  of  wealth  that  flowed  into  Rome 
at  the  decline  of  the  commonwealth,  were  such  as  almost 
exceed  belief.'*  TLlie  corruption  that  prevailed  at  this  time 
forms  the  strongest  contrast  imaginable  to  the  pure  times  of 
the  republic,  when  Polybius  wrote  his  history.  He  con- 
trasts the  inflexible  honour  of  the  manly  Romans  with  the 
perfidious  character  of  the  eflPeminate  Greeks.  The  luxuri- 
ous feasts  of  the  Romans,  the  number  of  their  domestics, 
imd  the  variety  of  their  places  of  residence,  sometimes  kept 
pace  with,  and  sometimes  even  exceeded  their  great  reve- 
nues. Apicius,  the  celebrated  epicure,  committed  suicide, 
because  his  fortune,  inadequate  to  the  enormous  demands  of 
his  depraved  appetite,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds.  Seneca  mentions  single  suppers,  which 
consumed  the  whole  estate  of  a  Roman  knight.  No  fewer 
than  eighteen  elegant  villas,  situated  in  the  most  delightful 
parts  of  Italy,  were  possessed  bj'  Cicero :  and,  as  if  the  land 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  caprice  of  a  Roman  of 
fashion,  the  lakes  and  the  sea  were  occupied  by  houses,  which 
extended  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shores.  To  every 
nobleman  belonged  such  numerous  parties  of  slaves,  that 
they  were  classed  according  to  their  nations,  and  stationed  in 
separate  divisions  of  his  palaces. 

The  republic,  which  had  long  withstood  the  shocks  of  ex- 
ternal violence,  fell  gradually  a  prey  to  prosperity.  IIlt  gal- 
lant chiefs  had  viewed  with  undaunted  eye  the  approach  of 
Hannibal,  and  defied  the  armies  ^f  Vyrrhus :  but  their  dege- 
nerate descendants,  even  the  posterity  of  Fabius  and  of  Sci- 
pio,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  surfeited  with 
the  luxuries  of  Asia,  leaving  their  batdes  to  be  fought 
by  barbarian  mercenaries,  sunk  supine  on  beds  of  sloth,  and 
heard  the  trumpet  of  batde  with  disma}'. 

Such  indeed  was  die  rapid  change  of  manners,  that  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  people  appear  to  have  undergone 
a  totrJ  alterati(m  in  the  space  oi  a  century,  and  a  general  de- 
pravity was  visible  in  all  orders  of  the  state.  The  consuls, 
after  having  obtained  their  elevated  rank  by  intrigues  and 
briber}-,  undertook  their  campaigns  eidicr  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations,  or  to  plunder  the 

•  Ferguson,  vol.  iil,  p.  346.  Polybius,  lib.  vi,  sect  54.  See  the  ex. 
ccllcni  ngtc  uf  Brotier  dc  Luxa  Uamjunifum.     TwitUJ,  torn,  i,  p.  40*-* 
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pi  evinces  ol'  the  allies  under  the  mask  of  protectors  and  de- 
fenders. From  siicli  impure  sources  were  derived  the  im- 
mense treasures  of  Crassus,  IjUcuHus,  and  Crcsar.  And  as 
the  means  of  corruption  increased,  so  likeM'ise  in  equal  pro- 
portion did  the  disposition  to  be  corrupted,  ^'he  populace 
of  tlie  empire  were  tempted  to  the  city  by  the  distril)ution  of 
corn,  and  the  frequency  of  public  games ;  ol-sequious,  indi- 
gent, and  enervated  by  idleness,  they  were  ready  to  follow 
every  ambitious  candidate,  who  was  rich  enough  to  purchase 
their  votes.  The  laws  were  silent  in  the  midst  of  these  abu- 
ses, or  they  were  listened  to  without  respect  or  obedience. 
The  magistrates  beheld  with  approbation,  or  with  indiffer- 
ence, the  disorders  of  the  people.  The  administration  of 
government  under  the  emperors,  influenced  by  the  caprice  of 
their  tempers,  was  sometimes  rigid,  and  sometimes  relaxed : 
the  tide  of  degeneracy  flowed  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and 
swept  awa)'  all  ranks  in  its  current. 

To  increase  this  train  of  destructive  evils,  the  mode  of 
education  was  completely  changed.  In  more  ancient  times 
the  noble  matrons  had  taught  their  children  the  pure  lessons 
of  morality,  and  kept  a  strict  watch  over  all  their  words  and 
actions,  I'hus  Cornelia  educated  the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia 
and  Attia  reared  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  'llie  minds 
of  the  noble  youth  were  led  on,  sound  and  uncontaminated, 
to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  whatever  profession  they 
followed,  whether  of  arms,  or  the  practice  of  the  forum, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  that  single  pursuit,  and  by  close 
application  embraced  the  whole  compass  of  their  particular 
study.  But  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  chil- 
dren were  entrusted  to  the  care,  or  rather  were  abandoned 
to  the  arts  of  mean  and  ignorant  domestics.  The  persons 
chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose  were  the  indigent  Greeks, 
who  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  Rome,  and  where  versatility 
of  talents,  insinuating  manners,  and  gross  flattery  gained 
them  an  easy  admission  into  the  families  of  the  great,  where 
they  soon  raised  themselves  to  places  of  confidence  and  emo- 
lument. Corrupted  by  the  examples,  and  encouraged  by 
the  indulgence  of  such  masters,  the  young  men  soon  as- 
sumed the  character  of  licentiousness  and  eifrontery.  J'he 
sports  of  the  field,  and  the  diversions  of  the  circus  and  the 
theatre,  became  the  sole  topics  of  their  conversation,  and  the 
darling  objects  of  their  pursuit ;  and  no  time  was  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts,  or  the  study  of  the  Roman 
or  Grecian  history,  Quiiuil.  de  Oratoribus,  p.  451.  E(f. 
Lips.  Juvenal,  Sut.  3, 
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Nor  were  their  opinions  upon  the  most  important  subjects 
less  vitiated  in  early  years  by  the  progress  of  a  specious  and 
destructive  philosophy.  The  principles  of  Kpicurus  had  been 
for  some  time  fashionable  in  Rome ;  and  his  disciples  ad- 
vancing far  beyond  the  modest  scepticism  of  the  Academic 
school,  boldly  denied  the  providence  of  a  supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  and  openly  maintained  that  death  was  the 
extinction  of  all  existence.  These  tenets  gave  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  established  religion,  and  were  calculated  to  undermine 
the  great  sanctions  of  moral  obligation.  The  noble  youths 
who  resorted  to  Athens,  and  other  seats  of  learning,  were 
thus  taught  to  despise  the  ceremonies,  and  deride  the  maxims 
of  their  national  belief,  a  firm  adherence  to  which  had  been 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not  only  operated  pow- 
erfully upon  their  martial  efforts,  but  was  closely  connected 
with  the  civil  constitution  of  the  republic.  This  philosophy 
had  the  recommendation  of  great  and  attracting  examples 
to  make  it  popular;  for  it  was  adorned  with  the  poetical 
graces  of  Lucretius,  and  honoured  by  the  commendation  of 
Yirgil ;  it  was  favoured  by  the  scepticism  of  Cicero,  and  was 
embraced  by  the  sagacious  Cajsar,  and  the  learned  and  ac- 
complished Atticus. 

The  various  causes  of  her  decline  prepared  Rome  for  her 
most  abandoned  emperors.  The  tame  servility  of  tlie  senate, 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  prsetoriim  bands,  sometimes 
raised  to  the  imperial  purple  the  meanest  and  most  unde- 
serving of  the  soldiers.  Yet  the  corruption  of  principles  was 
not  so  general,  as  not  to  make  a  Nero,  a  Tiberius,  and  a 
Caligula  surveyed  v/ith  horror  and  detestation  by  their  con- 
temporaries, as  well  as  by  posterit}'.  They  were  alike  infa- 
mous for  a  profusion,  which  was  unbounded;  for  a  sensuality, 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  nature ;  and  for  a  vindictive  rage, 
which  was  the  avowed  foe  to  liberty  and  ^  Ivtue.  From  the 
pictures  of  their  di^pi  avity  aud  wanton  cruelty  v/e  retire  with 
disgust,  and  relieve  our  minds  by  contemplating  the  pure 
characters  «'md  glorious  conduct  of  Titus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  the 
Antonini,  and  Aurelius.  (A.  C.  80 — 160.)  Such  illustrious 
persons  afforded  some  support  to  the  declining  state,  but  were 
not  capable  of  giving  permanency  to  their  own  wise  and  pru- 
dent ii^stitutions ;  since  those  who  followed,  as  well  as  those 
who  preceded  them,  were  equally  distinguished  by  a  want  of 
politiciil  t;Uents,  and  for  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  power. 
The  faint  and  transient  beams  of  sunshine  served  only  to 
deepen  the  gloom  which  overspread  a  stormy  atmosphere. 
Their  justice  and  humuuity  suspended  that  downf;Jl  of  the 
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empire,  which  they  could  not  prevent ;  but  the  sparks  of  anr 
ticnt  virtue  were  so  nearly  cxtin^juished,  th.it  the  efforts  of 
a  lew  individuals,  eminent  as  they  were  in  station,  and 
armed  with  sovereign  authority,  could  not  fan  them  into  a 
flame. 

As  the  prosperity  of  Rome  had  been  attended  with  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  arts,  literature  and  science,  they  gra- 
dually declined  with  her ;  and  die  same  change,  which  was 
visible  in  the  extinction  of  liberty  and  martial  spirit,  ap|>ear- 
cd  equally  in  its  effects  on  the  intellectual  powers :  ignorance 
was  the  companion  of  conuptioi^  and  servility. 

The  Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns  issuing  from  the 
north  of  Kurope  and  Asia  at  Ungth  poured  forth  vast  ar- 
mies, to  ravage  every  country  more  cultivated  than  their  own, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  the  seat  of  government.  They 
were  drawn  from  their  remote  f  )rLsts  and  cold  abodes,  either 
by  a  spirit  of  restless  activity,  and  a  sense  of  injury ;  or  they 
were  lured  by  the  report  of  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  and  the 
delicious  fruits  which  abounded  iin  that  mild  and  genial  cli- 
mate. 

As  oft  have  issued  host  impelling  host, 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast, 
The  prostrate  &outh  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  heaven  of  azure  hue, 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quafl'the  pendant  vintage,  as  it  grows — Gray. 

These  hardy  barbarians  rushed  forth  like  the  mighty  waters 
of  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  swept  away  every  obstacle : 
their  progress  was  inarked  by  blood  and  fire,  by  destruction 
to  the  arts,  and  implacable  hostility  to  civilized  man.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  they  contintied  the  most  desolating  ra- 
vages ;  and  the  historians  of  that  wretched  period  are  at  a  loss 
for  description  sufficiently  strong,  or  images  sufficiently  hor- 
rid, to  represent  its  distress  and  calamity.  Robertson's 
Charles  V,  vol.  i,  p.  6,  10,  &c. 

The  condition  in  which  the  rapacious  and  warlike  Alaric 
found  the  imperial  cit\',  sufficiently  manifested  the  degcnera- 
C)'  of  its  inhabitants.  (A.  C.  410.)  It  had  long  been  the  resort 
ot  all  nations,  and  the  receptacle  of  those,  whose  follies  and 
vices  prove  the  different  counti-ies  of  their  birth.  To  the 
incapacity  of  a  weak  government,  the  general  of  the  Goths 
opposed  intrepidity  and  military  skill.  His  army  indeed  re- 
flected the  image  of  the  ancient  Romans  at  tliat  momentous 
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period  of  their  history,  when  the  fruitless  attempt  of  Hanni* 
bal  to  conquer  his  enemies  served  only  to  draw  forth  the  full 
energ)'  of  their  character.  A  fierce,  hardy,  and  well-disci- 
plined army,  had  to  contend,  if  contest  it  might  be  called, 
with  a  luxurious  and  pusillanimous  race  of  nobles,  and  a  popu- 
lace, vile,  indigent,  and  wretched.  The  conqueror  found  the 
city  unprepared  for  his  attacks  ;  he  entered  it  amid  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  directed  his  march  by  the  conflagration  of 
palaces.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  the  spoils  immense, 
and  the  holy  faith  of  Christ  alone  checked  ihe  avarice  and 
lust  of  the  plunderers.  To  complete  the  degradation  of  the 
imperial  city,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  consuls  and  patricians 
attended  at  the  festive  board,  and  were  doomed  to  drag  the 
chains  of  the  haughty  Goths,  who  displayed  their  triumphant 
bimner  waving  over  the  prostrate  eagle  of  Rome. 

The  rise,  aggrandizement,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
power,  are  included  within  the  compass  of  twelve  centuries.* 
The  mighty  empire,  like  the  majestic  temples  that  adorned 
her  capital,  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  divided  among 
numerous  nations.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  by  the  incur- 
sions of  foreign  armies,  the  first  foundations  of  those  king- 
doms were  laid,  which  are  now  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  the  western  world.  The  Siixons  contended  suc- 
cessfully with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  Britain.  Gaul 
and  Spain  were  divided  between  the  Franks,  Visgoths,  Suevi, 
and  Burgundians ;  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  Vandals  and 
Moors ;  and  Itidy  was  filled  by  an  army  of  northern  barbari- 
ans.f  Constantinople,  which  continued  for  some  centuries 
after  the  reign  of  its  celebrated  founder  to  give  an  imperfect 
representation  of  imperial  splendour,  was  finally  taken  by  the 
Turks  with  its  dependent  territories.  The  Roman  empire 
resembkd  tlie  Danube,  which,  after  pouring  a  grand  and  im- 
petuous flood,  and  receiving  the  supply  of  large  rivers,  isdi- 
vidi'd  into  various  streams,  before  it  mixes  with  the  ocean. 

The  Hmnans,  illustrious  as  diey  were  for  the  dignity  of  their 
character,  their  martial  prowess,  and  the  extent  of  their  em- 
pire, hold  forth  a  splendid  light  for  the  guidance  of  mankind. 
Their  virtues  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
their  vices  in  its  decline,  furnish  examples  and  cautions  to 

•  Hdine  was  founded  B  C.  753.  Taken  by  Alaric  A.  C.410,  Duration 
of  the  Empire  1163.  Gibbon,  vol.  ill,  p.  235,  &c. 

f  For  a  {general  virw  of  Europe*  at  tbo  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
«ee  the  I'uface  to  Mnllet's  Northoin  Antiquities;  Wavton's  first  Disser- 
tation on  English  Poetry  ;  Uobcrtson's  History  of  Charles  V,  vol.  i,  chap. 
i.  Mnchiavtl's  History  oi*  I'lurence,  book  i,  and  Dalryniple's  Essay  on 
feudal  Properly. 
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persons  of  all  succeeding  times.  In  those  king«>  and  empe- 
rors, who  were  romarkablc  for  purity  of  character,  monarchs 
nia)  lind  examples  worthy  of  their  imitation ;  and  common- 
wcakhs  may  be  taught,  from  the  disorders  of  their  factions, 
what  limits  to  prescribe  to  the  ambition  of  the  wealthy,  and 
what  curb  to  impose  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace. 
To  be  conversant  with  this  important  history  is  to  view  man- 
kind engaged  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  patriotism,  courage, 
(ud  talents  ;  or  to  contemplate  them  enervated  by  luxury,  de- 
Juscd  by  corruption,  and  sunk  into  the  most  abject  disgrace. 

O  Luxury 


Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  states, 
What  dreary  chaiig-e,  what  ruin  is  not  thine  ? 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind. 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  tliy  rosy  bower 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great  ! 
Dreadful  attraction  !  while  behind  thee  g-apes 
The  unfathomable  f^uli",  wliere  Ashur  lies 
O'erwhclm'd,  forgotten,  and  high-boasting  Cham, 
And  Elam's  haughty  pomp,  and  beauteous  Greece, 
And  the  great  Q^iecn  of  Earth,  imperial  Rome. 

Dyer's  Fleece. 

In  what  manner  the  Romans  declined  from  their  greatest 
•excellence  of  character,  and  how  in  their  degeneracy  of  man- 
ners they  involved  the  decay  of  genius,  our  imperfect  sketch 
ol  their  history  has  shown.  Let  the  natives  of  Britain,  pe- 
rusing the  instructive  lessons  here  presented  to  them,  indulge 
the  Icelhigs  of  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature; 
and  let  them  at  the  same  time  collect,  from  such  edifving  ex- 
amples, new  encitements  to  energy  and  perseverance  in  every 
public  and  private  virtue. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

AS  Government  and  Laws  are  rendered  more  conducive 
to  general  happiness  in  modern  than  they  ever  were  in  an- 
cient times;  as  the  Manners  of  society  have  experienced  a  very 
great  improvement  in  proportion  to  the  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  facility  of  communication  ;  as  Navig-ation 
has  enlarged  the  intercourse  of  mankind  by  the  discovery  of 
I  new  world  ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  light  of  the  protestant 
churches  has  dispelled  much  of  the  darkness  of  superstition 
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in  some  nations,  and  beamed  with  splendour  upon  others  ; 
jt  must  surely  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  inquiry',  to  investigate 
the  leading  causes  which  have  produced  such  extraordinary, 
such  extensive,  and  such  beneficial  effects. 

And  when  we  examine  more  closely  the  nature  of  these 
effects,  and  consider  that  they  have  an  immediate  reference 
to  our  own  situations  in  the  world ;  that  they  relate  to  the 
arts  which  now  adorn,  and  the  customs  which  noxv  regulate 
society ;  to  the  institutions  which  direct  our  conduct,  model 
our  manners,  and  influence  our  opinions,  in  all  religious,  as 
well  as  civil  affairs;  the  subject  will  rise  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  importance ;  we  shall  see  our  interest  more  strong- 
ly involved  in  it;  we  shall  prosecute  our  researches  with  a 
degree  of  ardour  proportioned  to  its  impoitance,  and  shall 
set  its  just  value  upon  the  history  of  modem  Europe. 

The  most  striking  objects,  which  this  history  presents  to 
us,  aie, 

I,  The  establishment  and  abolition  of  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem. IF,  The  histor\^  of  the  Crusades.  IIT,  The  institu- 
tion of  Chivalry.  I\ ,  The  Reformation.  Y,  The  revival 
•f  Classical  Learning. 

To  trace  the  historical  outlines  of  those  institutions,  in- 
ventions, and  discoveries,  which  discriminate  the  history  of 
modern  from  that  of  ancient  Europe,  is  our  present  design. 
I^o  those  eminent  writers  who  have  discussed  the  respec- 
tive subjects  at  large,  we  must  refer  for  more  complete  in- 
formation. 

I.  The  Feudal  System. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  is- 
sued in  great  multitudes  from  their  native  forests,  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  who  over- 
turned the  Ilonian  empire,  introduced  a  new  species  of  go- 
venmient  into  the  conquered  countries,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Feudal  System.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
although  the  barbarians  who  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new- 
ly acf[uired  territories  at  various  times,  were  comnuuuled  by 
different  leaders,  and  spoke  different  languages;  yet  the  sys- 
tem was  established,  with  little  variation,  in  every  country 
in  Europe.  This  ^^eat  unitbrmity  is  peculiarly  striking, 
and  has  furnished  some  writers  with  an  argument,  that  all 
these  people  sprung  originally  from  the  same  stock.  But  the 
fact  may  perhaps  widi  more  probability  be  attributed  to  the 
similar  state  (^f  their  manners,  and  the  similar  situation  in 
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which  thcv    all  found  tlicmsclycs,  on  taking  possession  of 
thiir  new  domains. 

'^rhe  f)lan  of  the  feudal  constitution  was  this  :  Every  free- 
man, or  soldier,  for  the  terms  were  at  that  period  synonymous, 
upon  receiving  an  allotment  of  conquered  lands,  bound  him- 
self to  appear  in  arms  against  the  common  enemy,  when* 
ever  he  should  be  called  upon  !)y  his  commander.  This 
military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  every  one  re- 
ceived, and  the  tenure  by  which  he  continued  to  possess  his 
lands;  and  this  obligation  was  esteemed  both  easy  and  ho- 
lunnable.  The  same  service  which  a  soldier  owed  to  his  of- 
ficer was  due  from  an  officer  to  his  king.  The  king  obliged 
those,  among  whom  he  distributed  the  conquered  lands,  to 
repair  to  his  standard,  with  a  number  of  followers,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  res})cctive  estates,  and  to  assist 
him  in  all  his  expeditions.  7'hus  a  feudal  kingdom  conveys 
rather  the  idea  of  a  military  than  a  civil  establishment,  l^he 
victorious  army  taking  their  posts  in  different  districts  of  a 
country,  continued  to  be  arranged  under  its  proper  officers, 
and  to  be  subject  to  martial  laws.''^ 

U'he  principle  of  polic\'  upon  which  this  singular  establish- 
ment was  founded,  was  self-defence.  The  new  settlers  in  a 
countiy  wished  to  protect  themselves,  not  only  against  the 
attacks  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  had  expelled  from 
their  possessions,  but  against  the  more  formidable  inroads  of 
fresh  invaders.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  the  tranquillity  of  society,  it  w^as  replete  with  many 
e^•ils.  The  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  acquired 
that  land  as  unalienable  )-)roperty,  which  was  originally  a 
grant  during  pleasure,  and  appro})riated  to  themselves  titles 
of  honour,  as  well  as  places  of  trust.  In  process  of  time  they 
obtained  the  power  of  sovereign  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  domains ;  they  exercised  the  pri- 
vilege of  cr)fning  money,  and  carried  on  wars  against  their 
private  enemies.  Barons  possessed  of  such  enormous  pow- 
r.T  disdained  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  a  kingdom  was  broken  into  as  many  se- 
parate principidities,  as  it  contained  powerful  nobles.  In- 
numerable causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  between 
them,  and  gave  rise  to  constant  wars.  Every  country  in 
Europe,  either  w^asted  or  kept  in  continual    alarm    during 

•  Sec  Henry's  Historv  of  Enjjland,  vol.  i,  p.  30.  Spelman'a  Concilia. 
vol.  i,  ().  101.  Wilson's  Conciliu,  p.  171.  l)u  CangeVs  Glossary,  Article 
AlUHium.  Robertson's  Charles  V,  vol.  i,  notes  ;  and  Dalr^mple's  Essay 
on  Feudal  Property,  book  i.  chap.  2. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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these  feuds,  was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of  strength 
erected  for  the  security  of  the  despotic  chieftain,  not  against 
foreign  invasion,  but  domestic  hostilities.     In  the  reign  of 
Stephen  of  England,  when  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  height, 
not  less  than  a  thousand  castles,  with  their  dependent  ter- 
ritories, are  said  to  have  covered  the  southern  part  of  this 
island.  Among  fierce  and  haughty  chieftains  the  laws  enact- 
ed by  princes  and  magistrates  commanded  no  degree  of  re- 
spect !  and  the  right  of  retaliation  and  revenge  was  consi- 
dered as  an  inherent  privilege  of  their  order.     The  estate  of 
every  baron  was  an  independent  territory ;  his  castle  was  a 
strong  and  well  garrisoned  fortress,  and  he  always  considered 
himself  as  living  in  a  state  of  war.     "When  provoked  by  in- 
jury he  met  his  adversary  at  the  head  of  his  vassals  in  hos- 
tile array,  and  trusted  to  his  sword  for  the  decision  of  the 
contest.     Every  man  Vras  the   avenger  of  his  own  wrongs, 
and  sought  the  redress  of  his  grievances  in  single  combat, 
the  regulation  and  ceremonies  of  which  were  formed  into  a 
system  of  jurisprudence.      The  common  people,  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  community, 
were  reduced  to  the  miseries  of  slavery.     The  peasant  was 
considered  as  the  mere  produce  of  the  soil,  and  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  lord  to  another,  with  the  utensils  and  cattle 
of  his  farm.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerogative, 
and  possessing  little  more  than  the  empty  title  ot  sovereign, 
had  neither  power  to  protect  the  innocent,  nor  to  punish  the 
guilty.     A  general  anarchy,  destructive  of  all  the  comforts 
which  men  expect  to  derive  from  a  state  of  society  pre\  ailed. 
To  complete  and  confirm  these  evils,  the  progress  of  time 
gradually  fixed  and    rendered    venerable    an    establishment 
which  originated  in  violence,  and  was  continued  with  every 
species  of  despotism  and  injustice;  a  system  which  was  as 
hostile  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  which  banished  science  and  the  arts,  sinik  mankind  in 
gross  ignorance,  obscured  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity  in 
the  thickest  darkness  of  superstition,  and  was  favourable  only 
to  the  growdi  of  those  stern  virtues,  which  are  characteristic 
of  uncivilized  nations.     'I'he  rigO'ir  of  tvranny  hardened  the 
minds  of  the  nobles,  the  yoke  ot  vassalage  debased  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
equality  were  extinguished,  and  there  was  no  check  to  fen)- 
city  and  violence.     Accordingly  a  greater  number  of  those 
atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and 
horror,  occur  in  the  history  of  the  feudal  times,  than  in  that 
of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
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Siuh  was  the  deplorable  state  of  society  from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  lera  may  be  dated  the 
reiiirn  of  government,  la\vs,  and  manners,  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. SVe  shall  hereafter  notice  the  favourable  effects 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  Chividry  upon  the  feudal  system. 
In  succeeding  times  a  variety  of  causes  began  to  operate, 
Avhich  checked  the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  softened  the 
ferocity  of  their  manners,  tmd  finally  put  a  period  to  their 
domination.  The  establishment  of  standing  armies  in  the 
fifteenth  century  gave  more  effectual  authority  to  kings ;  and 
from  that  time  they  no  longer  regarded  their  nobles  as  their 
equals,  or  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  timid  coun- 
sels, or  feeble  efforts,  to  controul  their  power.  They  began 
not  onlv  to  wield  the  sceptre,  but  to  brandish  the  sword  ; 
and  either  checked  the  designs  of  their  barons  by  intimida- 
tion, or  punished  their  rebellion  by  force. 

Charles  the  seventh  of  France,  urged  by  his  desire  of  ex- 
pelling the  English  from  France  in  the  year  1-445,  was  the 
first  who  adopted  this  measure ;  but  as  it  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system,  and  required  the  greatest 
boldness  to  carry  it  into  exccuti(>n,  he  retained  a  large  body 
of  forces  in  his  service,  and  appointed  funds  for  their  regular 
I  -  payment.  The  principal  nobility  soon  resorted  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  looked  up  to  him  as  the  judge,  and  the  re  warder  of 
merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of  men  of  rank,  and 
militar}"  talents,  who  were  only  occasionally  called  out,  were 
in  time  regarded  with  contempt,  by  soldiers  accustomed  to 
the  operations  of  regular  service.  This  example  of  breaking 
the  independent  power  of  the  barons  was  followed  by  the 
politic  Henry  VII,  of  England.  He  undermined  that  edi- 
fice, which  it  was  not  prudent  to  attack  with  open  force. 
By  judicious  laws  he  permitted  his  nobles  to  break  the  entail 
of  their  estates,  and  to  expose  them  to  sale.  He  prohibited 
them  from  keeping  numerous  bands  of  retainers,  which  had 
rendered  them  formidaWe  to  his  predecessors.  By  encour- 
aging agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace 
during  a  long  reign,  and  by  enforcing  a  vigorous  and  impar- 
tial execution  of  the  laws,  he  not  only  removed  many  imme- 
diate evils  resulting  from  the  feudal  system,  but  provided 
against  their  future  return,  'i'he  influence  of  his  salutary 
plans  was  gradually  felt,  and  they  contributed  more  and 
more,  in  process  of  time  to  the  good  order,  prosperity,  and 
general  welfare  of  his  subjects^ 
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l^ew  expeditions  are  more  extraordinar)"  than  those  which 
were  undertaken  by  the  crusaders,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Ijand  out  of  the  power  of  the  Turks.  If  we  consider 
the  great  numbers  of  Europeans  who  were  engaged  in  them, 
or  their  long  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  same  design, 
notwithstanding  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  hardships, 
losses,  and  dcleats ;  and  if  we  reflect  upon  the  important 
consequences  with  which  these  events  were  attended,  both 
to  themselves  and  their  descendants  ;  the  history  of  the  cru- 
sades, including  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  from  A.  D.  10^5  to  1270,  will  be  found  to  merit  very 
particular  regard,  and  to  follow  in  proper  order  our  survey 
of  the  feudal  system. 

From  the  a^ra  of  the  crusades  may  be  traced  the  diffusion 
of  several  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the  various  improvements 
of  society  in  manners,  commerce  and  arts.  And  from  the 
communication  of  the  western  with  the  eastern  nations  arose 
a  succession  of  causes,  which  with  different  degrees  of  influ- 
ence, and  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  contributed  to  abolish 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  to  introduce  order  and  improve- 
ment into  society. 

Judca,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  highest  object  of  vene- 
ration to  the  chvistlans  of  the  middle  agts.  There  had  lived 
liie  Son  of  Ci(  d  ;  there  lie  had  p.-rformed  the  most  astonish- 
ing miracles  ;  and  thvTe  he  had  suffered  dcalh  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  His  holy  sepulchre  was  preserved  at  Jerusalem; 
and  as  a  degree  of  veneration  w:»s  annexed  to  this  conse- 
crated place,  neariv  approaching  to  idol;jtry,  a  visit  lo  it  was 
regarded  as  the  most  meritorious  service  which  could  be 
j>aid  to  hea\'en  ;  and  it  was  eagtrly  frequented  by  crowds  of 
pilgrims  frnm  ever}-  pint  of  Fairope.  If  it  be  natural  to 
t*ie  human  mind  to  survey  those  spots  which  have  been  the 
:tbode  of  illustrious  persons,  or  tlie  scenes  of  great  transac- 
rions,  with  delight  and  veneration,  what  must  have  been  the 
itrdour  witli  which  the  christians  ot  those  times,  the  ruhng 
passion  of  whose;  mind  was  religious  enthusiasm,  regarded 
a  country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  residence  of 
his  chosen  people,  and  the  place  where  his  So»i  had  shed  his 
precious  blood,  to  expiate  the  sins,  and  actoujplish  the  re- 
demption of  nnu)kind  ?  The  zealous  travellers  to  Palestine 
were  long  exposed  to  the  insults,  extortions,  and  cruelty  of 
the  ferocious  :uid  ho.jlile  li.tulels  :  but  at  length  their  cum* 
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j»hilnts  roused  the  Kuropcans  to  attempt  their  expulsion. 
iVter  surnamed  the  Jfermit,  a  native  ol  Amiens  in  l*icardy» 
was  tlie  first  mover  ot  this  great  project.*  Armed  with  the 
authoritv  of  Pope  Urban  IJ,  he  traversed  the  countries  of 
Kurope,  and  with  rude  but  pathetic  eloquence  described  the 
injuries  he  had  receiyed  in  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  scpul- 
clne.  lie  quickly  kindled  the  ardour  of  persons  of  all  ranks. 
Tile  first  converts  to  his  active  missionary  became  the  warm- 
est advocates  for  the  expedition.  Great  numbers,  chiefly 
consisting  of  peasants,  ill-provided  M'ith  necessaries,  and  whose 
ignorance  magnified  the  hopes  and  diminished  the  dangers 
of  tlie  undertaking,  perished  in  the  forests  of  Hungary,  or 
the  plains  of  Asia.  A  pyramid  of  bones,  erected  by  Solyman, 
the  emperor  of  the  Turks,  near  the  city  of  Nice,  informed 
their  followers  of  the  place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  cru- 
saders three  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  ha\  e  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  fanaticism,  before  a  single  city  was  rescued  from 
the  infidels.  ]\Jore  strongly  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred 
by  this  catastrophe,  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders  ;  Godfrey  of 
IJouillon;  Hugh,  count  of  A  ermandois,  brother  to  the  king 
of  France  ;  ilaymond,  count  of  I'houlouse  ;  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Bo- 
hemond  and  Tancred,  who  were  likev.ise  princes  of  the  Nor- 
man race,  set  forth  upon  this  enterprize  ;  all  were  chiefs  of 
high  renown,  famed  for  their  prowess  in  arms,  and  stimu- 
lated In'  the  same  intrepid  and  fanatical  spirit.  They  w*ere 
followed  by  their  numerous  adherents  and  vassals,  whose 
services  were  either  prompted  by  zeal  and  attachment  to  their 
respective  lords,  or  purchased  with  rewards  and  promises. f 
Constantinople  was  at  tliat  time  the  largest  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  Kurope.  It  alone  retained  the  image 
of  ancient  elegance  in  mannei's  and  in  arts.  It  was  the  place 
where  manufactures  of  the  most  curious  fabric  were  wrought. 

•  A.  D.  1095  to  1099.  Gibbon,  vol.  vi,  cap.  5S,  S:c.  Robertson'^  Cl'.arles 
V,  vol.  i,  p.  292,  &.C.  History  of  Modern  Europe,  vol.  i,  letter  24,  he. 
IntroduclKui  to  ti»e  Literuiy  History  of  the  fourteenth  and  iifteenth  oea- 
luries      Kapiii,  vdI.  i,  p.  244,  .&.C. 

t  *'  The  crusuders  wore  u  cross  most  commonly  on  their  shoulders  in 
g^)l(l,  or  silk,  OP  cloth,  sewed  on  their  garments.  In  Ihe  firflt  crusades 
mII  were  red  ;  in  the  third,  the  French  alone  preserved  that  colour,  while 
preen  crosses  were  adopted  by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  tbeEng-lish." 
Gibbon,  I'ol  vi,  p.  8.  '*  The  cross  was  inscribed  by  some  zealots  on 
their  skin  ;  a  hoi  iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpetua.te  the 
mark.*'     Idem,  p.  17. 

*'  Armorial  bearings  were  invented  to  reward  merit,  and  distinguish 
families ;  and  the  science  of  heraldry  may  be  traced  back  to  Palestine." 
latrod.  to  the  Hist,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

u  2 
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It  was  the  mart  of  Europe  for  all  commodities  of  the  East, 
and  the  seat  of  empire,  elegance,  and  magniticence.  Sucii 
was  the  place  appointed  as  a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the 
crusaders.  Several  contem])orar}'  writers  were  witnesses  to 
this  singular  assembly  of  different  nations  ;  and  they  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  characters  and  manners  of  each  people. 
AVhen  the  polite  nativ^es  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East  speak 
of  the  northern  warriors,  they  describe  them  as  barbarous, 
illiterate,  fierce,  and  savage  ;  and  they  sometimes  inveigh 
against  them  with  great  violence,  and  relate  instances  of  their 
ferocity  and  devastation  in  terms  not  unlike  those,  which 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incur- 
sions of  the  (joths  and  \  andals,  when  they  overturned  the 
Jloman  empire.  JJut  on  the  other  hand,  the  crusaders,  while 
they  despised  the  cffem.inate  manners  and  unwarlike  charac- 
ter of  the  Greeks,  were  surprised  at  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  metropolis. 

After  suffering  various  hardships  and  losses,  tlie  crusaders 
Jit  length  reached  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Forty  days  were 
employed  in  the  seigc  of  the  holy  city  :  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  took  it  by  assault :  and  forgetful  of  the  lessons  of 
mercy  taught  by  their  great  master,  whose  ensign  tliey  bore, 
they  indulged  in  the  rage  of  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  put 
all  the  Jews  and  'I'urks,  of  every  age,  and  of  either  stx,  to 
the  sword.  The  events  which  happened  during  this  romantic 
expedition,  and  the  luroic  exploits  performed  by  tiie  cham- 
pions of  the  Cross,  and  their  Mahometan  foes,  furnish  tho 
^Ulbject  of  the  celebrated  poem  of  Tasso,  the  most  pleasing 
memorial  which  is  left  to  us  of  this  enterprise,  liodfrey  of 
Bouillon,  the  most  w  orthy  of  the  heroes  ot  Christendom,  wns 
proclaimed  king  of  Jerusalen^.  In  imitation  of  his  Sa\  iour 
he  was  crowned  with  thorns  ;  he  rejected  the  appendages  of 
royalty,  and  contented  himself  with  the  modest  title  of  De- 
fender, and  liar(jn  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  (A.  1).  1O90.)  His 
companions,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  gallant  Taucred 
and  his  adherents,  returned  to  Europe  :  after  whose  depar- 
ture the  Turks  insulted  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem  :  and  the 
short  reign  of  (iodfrey,  which  continued  only  for  one  year, 
did  not  give  him  time  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  new 
klngd'im.  In  vain  did  the  knij.dits  of  tlie  hospital  of  St.  John, 
and  of  the  temj)le  of  Solomon,  who  in  their  associations 
blended  the  discipline  of  a  monastic  with  the  h:\rdships  of  a 
inllitary  life,  endeavour  to  supjjort  the  tottering  throne  of 
Baldwin,  his  successor.  Surrounded  by  the  exasperated  and 
r(*sUes3  Mahgmctan., he  w;vs compelled  to  solicit  a, reinforce- 
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mcnt  iVoin  tlu-   kingdoms  of  Kiiropc  tor  tlic  support  of  his 
dccliiiini^  power. 

The  iVuits  reaped  in  this  first  crusade  ill  repaid  its  great 
loss  and  expensi',  and  were  comprised  N'.lCliiii  the  httle  terri- 
tory of  Jerusalem,  the  dominion  of  which  was  hounded  hy 
the  tcnn  of  four-score  years.  I'he  holy  war,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  recommended  in  the  letters  of  tlie  l*ope,  and  the 
sermons  of  the  clergy,  with  unahated  ardour  and  zeal.  It 
was  still  represented  to  the  people  as  the  cause  of  (jod  and 
of  Christ,  in  which  death  would  confer  the  merit  of  martyr- 
dom, and  paradise  would  be  equally  the  reward  of  defeat,  or 
of  victory. 

St.  IJernard,  famed  for  his  eloquence  and  enthusiastic  pie- 
ty, and  the  great  influence  which  he  obtained  amongst  the 
people,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  tv/elfth  centur}'. 
Armed  with  the  autliorlt}*  of  Pope  I'Aigene  HI,  he  rekindled 
tlie  expiring  flame  of  military  fanaticism.  With  a  voice  that 
was  in  every  place  obeyed  without  dela}-,  he  called  the  nations 
to  the  protection  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  fame  of  his 
pretended  miracles  and  predictions  ren^.oved  every  doubt  of 
success  from  the  minds  of  his  credulous  hearers  ;  insomuch 
tliat  all  v/ho  were  a'.jle  to  bear  arms  were  eager  to  participate 
the  glory  of  the  pious  warfare,  llernard  was  invited  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  the  expedition  which  he  so  zealously  re- 
commended ;  but  he  prudently  declined  an  appointment  which 
v/ould  eventually  have  exposed  him  to  tht  ridicule,  and  pro- 
b-.ibly  to  the  resentment  of  his  followers.  He  was  more  for« 
tanate  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  church  than  in  the 

iiccess  of  his  ])i-ojects,  or  the  fulfilmeiU  of  his  predictions. 

The  court  of  Jiome  profited  by  his  labours  and  canonized 
his  memory.  Conrad  JIJ,  emperor  of  CJermany,  and  Louis 
A  II,  king  of  France,  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  second 
'  rusade.  (A.  f).  1147.)  From  the  hands  of  Bernard  they 
received  the  cross,  with  assurances  that  he  had  the  authority 
from  heaven  to  promise  them  victory.  'I'h  -ir  cavalr\'  was 
c*>mposed  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  kriights,  and 
their  immediate  attendants ;  and  if  even  the  light  armed 
troops,  the  women  and  children,  the  priests  and  monks,  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  their  efl'eetlve  forces,  their 
number  will  arise  to  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  fatal 
errors  of  their  predecessors  suggested  the  safer  expedient  of 
A  voyage,  in  preference  to  a  march  into  Palestine ;  and  the 

:ea-ports  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  were  from  this  time 

Irequented  by  the  crusaders  for  that  purpose.    In  the  Italian 

'ita:,:s  ihey  found  more  cultivated  mumiers,  and  greater  kno>v 
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ledge,  than  their  own  countries  could  boast ;  so  that  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  the  most  striking 
examples  of  civilization  and  refinement  were  furnished  to 
these  rude  adventurers. 

The  event  of  this  enterprise  proved  still  more  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  the  crusaders  than  their  first  expedition. 
Manuel,  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  is  accused  by  his  own 
subjects  of  giving  intelligence  of  their  plans  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  and  of  providing  them  with  treacherous  guides.  The 
conduct  of  the  Christian  leaders  was  dictated  by  no  sound 
policy,  or  \'igorous  co-operation.  Instead  of  crushing  the 
common  foe  by  a  preconcerted  attack  at  the  same  time  on 
different  sides  of  his  territories,  Louis  of  France  had  scarcely 
passed  the  J>osphorus,  when  he  was  met  by  the  returning 
emperor  who  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  a  bat- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Meander.  The  king  of  France  ad- 
vanced through  the  same  countiy  to  a  similar  fate ;  and  was 
g^ad  to  shelter  the  relics  of  his  army  in  the  sea-port  of  Sata- 
lia.  At  Jerusalem  these  unfortunate  monarchs  met  to  la- 
ment their  sad  re\erses  of  fortune.  Their  martial  trains, 
the  slender  remnants  of  mighty  armies,  were  joined  to  the 
Christian  powers  of  Syria ;  and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damas- 
cus was  the  final  effort  of  the  second  crusade. 

The  third,  undertaken  by  Frederic  J^arbarossa,  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  was 
most  remarkable  for  the  victories  of  Saladin,  the  temperate, 
brave,  and  generous  chief  of  the  Saracens.  His  pretensions 
to  commendation  and  renown  were  mu«h  better  founded  than 
those  of  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  CcKur  de  Lion.  His 
life  exhibited  a  series  of  actions  which  his  rivals  in  arms 
Mould  have  done  well  to  have  imitated,  and  which,  far  from 
disgracing,  would  have  reflected  honour  upon  the  profession 
«f  a  Christian.  He  appears  not  to  have  been  deficient  either 
in  literature  or  science;  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  conquests, 
he  respected  the  arts.  When  he  retook  Jerusalem  he  treat- 
ed his  captives  not  only  with  clemency,  but  even  with  kind- 
ness. We  must  not,  liowever,  deprive  Richard  of  England 
of  his  due  praise  for  military  prowess,  as  he  displayed,  upon 
all  occasions  of  danger  and  enterprise,  the  most  heroic  cou- 
rage. He  took  the  city  of  Acre,  a  place  which  has  in  our 
own  times  been  the  scene  of  undaunted  valour  and  steady 
persevenmce  of  the  natives  of  Britain ;  and  among  other 
spoils,  esteemed  of  inestimable  value  in  an  age  of  gross  su- 
perstition, he  recovered  some  of  the  wood  which  was  8;ud 
to  belong^  to  the  cross  of  Christ^i     The  bravery  of  Bkh^rd 
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continued  for  many  >'cars  to  be  proverbial  in  the  East ;  his 
teirific  name  was  used  by  the  Syrian  mother  to  silence  the 
ivfVactory  child^  and  by  the  rider  to  checlc  the  starting  horse. 
The  perfidious  conduct  of  Philip  of  France,  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  al)scncc  of  Richard  to  invade  his  territories  in 
Normandy,  in  direct  violation  of  his  solemn  oath,  obliged 
liim  to  conclude  a  truce  widi  Saladin,  who  was  allowed  to 
retain  possession  ot  Jerusalem,  on  condition  that  the  holy 
sepulchre  should  be  open  to  the  visits  of  Christian  pilgrims 
%vithout  molestation  or  tribute.  AVhen  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded the  English  monarch  informed  Saladin  that  he  might 
depend  upon  his  return  to  try  once  more  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Sultan,  with  a  politeness  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  refined  age,  replied  that  if  it  muat 
be  his  misfortune  to  lose  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  had 
rather  it  should  be  to  the  king  of  England  than  to  any  other 
monarch  in  the  world.  (Rapin,  vol.  i,  p.  252,  fol.)  The 
gallant  Richard  embarked  for  Europe  to  endure  a  long  cap- 
tivity', and  find  an  early  grave;  and  the  space  of  a  few 
months  after  his  departure  from  the  Holy  Land  terminated 
the  life  of  Saladin. 

Historians  have  recorded  the  details  of  no  less  than  seven 
different  crusades,  including  a  period  of  an  hundred  and  se- 
venty-five years ;  in  which  time  numerous  armies  were  led 
to  disgrace  the  Christian  name  in  the  East.  The  two  last 
crusades  were  undertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth,  king  of  France, 
v/hose  fleet  conveyed  a  well-appointed  and  numerous  army 
to  the  coasts  of  Egypt;  (A.  D.  1248.)  and  there,  after  an  in- 
ciTectual  display  of  valour,  he  was  made  prisoner,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  nobles.  All  who  could  not  redeem  their 
lives  at  an  excessive  ninsom,  were  massacred  by  the  barba- 
rous ^[ahometans,  and  the  walls  of  Cairo  were  covered  with 
Christian  heads.  The  king  of  France  was  loaded  with 
cliains ;  but  his  deliverance,  widi  that  of  many  of  his  sol- 
diers, was  obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Damietta,  and  tlie 
payment  of  an  immense  sum  of  gold.  After  si?wteen  years 
of  repose  this  enterprising  and  bigotted  monarch  again  em- 
liarked  from  France,  and  undertook  the  wild  project  of  bap- 
tiJ^ing  the  king  of  Timis.  (A.l).  12r0.)  On  die  barren  sands 
of  Airica  his  army  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  sinking  under 
the  influence  of,  a  burning  climate,  was  quickly  reduced  i9 
inconsiderable  numbers.  Louis  expired  in  his  tent;  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  his  son  and  successor  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  retreat. 

lifter  the  los»  of  Jerusalem  the  city  of  Acre,  from  which 
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It  is  distant  about  70  miles,  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Latin  Christians.  There  the  different  powers  of  Europe, 
and  the  masters  of  the  Hospital,  the  Temple,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic order  assumed  an  independent  command  over  a  pro- 
Tiiiscuous  multitude  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives.  To  avenge 
the  plunder  of  some  Mahometan  villages,  and  the  murder  of 
some  Syrian  merchants,  the  sult:m  KhrJil  besieged  and 
stormed  it,  and  60,000  Christians  were  doomed  to  death  or 
captivity.  The  loss  of  Acre  was  in  fact  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
Land;  and  the  memorable  year  1291  terminated  the  folly, 
fanaticism,  and  unprofitable  valour  of  the  Christians  in  the 
crusades. 

That  these  wars  were  upon  the  whole  disastrous  and  un- 
fortunate can  be  no  subject  of  surprise,  when  we  consider 
the  manners  and  the  dispositions  of  those  who  engaged  in 
them,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  obliged  to 
contend.  Actuated  by  romantic  fervour,  and  confident  of 
victory,  their  plans  were  always  uniform ;  and,  in  their  sub- 
sequent expeditions,  they  rarely  profited  by  the  miscarriage 
of  those  that  preceded.  Jealous  and  vindictive,  they  agreed 
only  in  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Cross,  and  were  torn  by  in- 
testine divisions  and  feuds :  they  therefore  never  co-operated 
with  perfect  cordiality,  when  they  reached  the  field  of  action. 
Depredation  and  bloodshed  marked  their  steps  in  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed ;  and  they  roused  the  ven- 
geance, instead  of  conciliating  the  affections,  of  the  Christian 
Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Mahometan  Syrians. 

The  remoteness  of  Palestine  from  Europe,  and  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  ought  likewise  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
crusaders,  whether  they  marched  by  wav  of  Constantinople, 
or  emb:u-ked  from  the  poits  of  Italv,  if  we  consider  their 
total  inexperience  in  remote  expeditions,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  and  weakened  by  fatigue, 
before  they  reached  the  field  of  action.  The  burning  heat 
of  Syria,  the  want  of  provisions,  the  scarcity  of  water,  and 
the  consequent  diseases  must  have  deprived  them  of  much 
of  that  energy  and  vigour  so  essentiallv  necessary  to  their 
success.  They  were  opposed  by  intrepid  and  active  foes, 
as  enthusiastic  in  tlie  cause  of  thtir  Prophet  as  the  Chris- 
tians were  in  behalf  of  their  He  eemer:  acting  in  concert, 
superior  in  the  various  arts  of  war,  fighting  in  thtir  own 
country,  and  able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  its  ad\  antages 
and  resources. 

These  wars  display  in  the  strongest  light  the  influence  ot 
the  Papid  power.     The  Pontiffs  summoned  the  princes  oi 
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Europe  to  anns,  sent  them  to  conquer  new  kingdoms,  in  or- 
der U)  enhuije  the  dominions  of  the  holy  sec,  regulated  even 
beyond  the  boundaries  ot  the  oceiui  the  conduet  of  kings  and 
emperors,  and  thus  exercised  a  supreme  and  universal  sove- 
reignty. 

1(  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  various  causes  which  led 
to  the  crusades,  we  shall  fmd  that  the  opinions,  manners, 
and  prejudices  ot  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  ages,  all  con- 
spired to  precipitate  them  into  these  enterprizes,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  injustice,  inhumanity,  or  impolicy  of 
their  conduct. 

Vain  would  it  have  been  for  any  enlightened  Christian  at 
that  time  to  have  urged,  in  order  to  quench  the  flame  of  fa- 
naticism, and  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  that  the  crusaders 
had  no  right  to  wrest  Judea  from  the  hands  of  its  posses- 
sors ;  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  liethlehem,  the 
place  where  the  Son  of  God  was  born,  or  Mount  Calvary, 
where  he  was  crucified,  could  not  justify  their  violation  of 
the  moral  precepts  of  his  Gospel.  To  such  arguments  as 
these  the  superstitious  would  not  have  listened  ;  the  cause 
was  too  deeply  implicated  with  their  darling  passions  and 
prejudices,  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  sober  reason,  or 
the  genuine  dictates  of  Christianity. 

Their  religious  enthusiasm  was  greatly  augmented  by  their 
passion  for  wai*.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts,  w^ere 
at  that  time,  if  considered  as  general  and  national,  occupa- 
tions in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
destitute  of  regular  employment.  They  caught  with  eager- 
ness at  any  occasion  which  relieved  them  from  a  state  of  in- 
activity, and  afFi^)rded  room  for  the  indulgence  of  their  favourite 
inclinations. .  In  the  time  of  the  crusades  chivalrv  began  to 
flourish  ;  and  those  knights  who  were  inspired  with  a  roman- 
tic desire  to  travel  in  quest  of  adventures,  turned  their  eyes 
with  eagerness  to  Asia,  which  promised  to  open  such  new 
scenes  of  enterprize  and  gloiy  as  couid  not  be  foimd  in  Eu- 
rope. Persons  of  inferior  rank  flattered  themselves  with  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  conquest,  were  confident  that 
victory  would  attend  their  steps,  and  that  they  should  return 
home  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  East. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  this  spirit  of  entei-prize.  llie  great 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  crusaders  may  serve 
to  account  for  its  long  continuance  in  Europe.  The  Popes 
proclaimed  a  complete  indulgence  and  pardon  for  crimes  to 
every  one  who  would  take  up  arms  in  the  cause.  Of  this 
sacrifice  to  licentiousness  and  immorality  the  profligate  and 
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^'icious  took  advantage,  and  eagerly  embraced  a  profession 
which  placed  war,  plunder,  and  conquest,  in  the  list  of  duties. 
If  they  succeeded  in  this  undertaking  they  were  assured  that 
abundant  riches  would  enable  them  to  live  happily  on  earth  ; 
and  if  they  fell  victims  to  a  service  so  meritorious  they  were 
persuaded  that  the  gates  of  heaven  would  be  open  to  them, 
and  that,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of  their  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  Christianity,  they  should  obtain  th^ 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

There  was  another  motive  which  operated  as  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  the  multitudes  who  assumed  the  badge  of  the 
Cross.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  world 
would  shortly  come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind would  make  his  second  appearance  on  Mount  Calvary, 
This  was  the  subject  of  extensive  alarm  and  anxious  expec- 
tation; and  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  set  out  from  Eu- 
rope with  a  determination  to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  advent 
of  the  Lord. 

When  we  consider  these  various  causes  as  gradually  ope- 
rating, for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  upon  the  minds  of 
the  credulous,  the  superstitious,  and  the  adventurous,  we  | 
shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  vast  multitudes  who  resorted  to 
the  standard  of  the  ('ross,  erected  in  the  first  crusade  by 
lJ)ban  the  second,  or  who,  in  succeeding  expeditions,  re- 
gardless of  the  defeats  and  losses  of  their  predecessors,  trod 
in  their  steps  to  meet  the  same  fate. 

The  constant  demand  of  recruits  to  supply  the  armies 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land  was  very  hurtful  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Europe;  and  the  evils  resulting  from  this  drain  of  its 
inhabitants  continued  to  be  felt  for  a  considerable  time.  Few 
disadvantages,  however,  could  arise  from  getting  rid  of  a 
multitude  of  persons,  whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  rapine 
and  pkmdcr;  or  who,  for  want  of  the  employments  furnished 
by  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  lived  in  idleuvss  and 
povert}'. 

Uude  and  ignorant  as  the  crusaders  were,  they  could  not 
travel  through  and  continue  in  so  many  interesting  countries 
with  indifference;  or  behold  their  various  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, without  acquiring  information  and  improvement. 
Among  the  (Greeks  they  surveyed  the  pro(hutions  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  precious  retnains  of  anti(|uity,  the  mas^niticence 
of  the  eastern  court, and  the  models  of  extensive  and  curious 
manufactories.  In  A.sia  they  beheld  the  traces  of  know- 
ledge and  arts,  which  the  patronage  of  the  C;Uiphs  had  dif- 
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fused  through  their  empire.  Every  object  which  struck  their 
attention  pointed  out  ii  t'ur  higher  siiite  of  improvement  than 
their  own  cou'Uri  s  hid  reached;  e\\  ry  o!>ject,  therefore, 
while  it  excited  the  wonder  of  them  all,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  a  spirit  ol"  imitation  among  those  who  were  active  and 
ingenious.  As  these  new  scenes  presented  themselves,  their 
eves  w*Te  gradually  opened  to  a  more  extensive  prospect  of 
the  world,  and  they  acquired  new  modes  of  thinking,  felfa 
sense  of  new  wants,  and  a  taste  for  new  gratifications. 

A'arious  advantages,  many  of  which  were  neither  foreseen 
nor  expected  bv  the  projectors  of  these  enterprises,  were 
derived  from  the  holy  wars.  It  is  a  remark  justified  by  the 
experience  of  ag os,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  world 
are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  acuteness  of  observation,  an 
acti\e  and  imitative  spirit,  and  a  great  energy  of  character. 
In  the  course  of  their  expedition  they  acquired  a  taste  for 
the  arts  and  sciences;  and  the  example  of  the  Arabian  and 
Syrian  merchants  taught  them  the  value  of  trade,  and  the  use 
of  several  manuf^ictures.  In  the  superior  refinements  of 
Cairo  and  Constantinople  they  discovered  various  commo- 
dities worth  importing  into  Kurope.  From  this  period  is 
dated  the  introduction  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  convey- 
ed iiito  Italv  from  Greece  and  Kgypt;  and  the  advantages 
which  resulted  from  a  more  enlarged  and  adventurous  traffic 
to  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetians,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  commercial  system.  The  crusa- 
ders began  that  intercourse  with  the  Kast,  which  under  the 
pacific  forms  of  commerce  has  continued  with  little  interrup- 
tion ever  since.  On  their  return  to  Europe  they  introduced 
a  new  taste  in  buildings,  a  more  superb  display  of  magnifi- 
cence on  public  occasions,  the  rich  manufactures  of  Asia, 
together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
first  improvements  in  learning  and  science. 

The  most  beneficial  effects  of  the  crusades  were  visible  in 
the  alteration  v/hich  they  occasioned  in  the  state  of  property, 
by  the  emancipation  of  vassals  from  the  tvranny  of  their  lords, 
.md  by  increasing  the  growing  independence  of  the  feudal 
tenants.  Many  of  the  great  barons,  unable  to  support  the 
expenses  incurred  by  their  expeditions  to  Palestine,  sold  thuir 
licredltar>'  possessions.  The  monarchs  of  different  countries 
took  advantage  of  these  opportunities  of  annexing  considera- 
ble territories  to  their  dominions,  and  purchased  them  at  a 
small  expense.  The  fiefs  likewise  of  those  barons  who  died 
In  the  holy  wars  without  heirs  reverted  to  their  respective 
sovereigns;  and  by  these  possessions  being  taken  from  one 
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scale,  and  thrown  into  the  other,  the  regal  power  increased 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  nobiliiy  declined.  The  great 
cities  of  Italy  which  had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  tov/ards 
commerce,  were  impatiemt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tht-ir  in- 
solent lords,  and  to  establish  such  a  government  as  would 
make  property  secure,  and  the  exercise  of  industry  safe  and 
easy.  They  purchased  or  extorted  large  immunities  and 
grants  from  the  emperors  of  Germany;  and  other  coimtries, 
particularly  France,  followed  their  example.  The  great  ba- 
rons were  eager  to  lay  hold  of  this  new  expedient  for  raising 
money  by  the  sales  of  charters  of  independtnce  and  enfran- 
chisement to  the  towns  within  their  domains;  and,  in  order 
to  procure  immediate  relief  for  their  exigencies,  they  disre- 
garded the  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  ascendency  of  municipal  power.  Thus 
commenced  the  privileges  granted  to  corporations,  and  the 
rights  acquired  by  communities  of  citizens.  The  benefits 
which  accrued  to  the  public  at  large  by  these  concessions, 
were  of  the  highest  importance,  as  they  were  favourable  to 
regularity  and  good  order,  to  the  extension  of  freedom,  and 
the  exertions  of  diligence,  the  more  exact  and  uniform  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  cf  the 
inferior  classes  of  society.  Thus  we  may  observe  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  crusades,  in  producing  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  erecting  the  first  strong  and  durable  barrier  against 
the  licentiousness,  rapine,  discord,  and  tyranny  of  the  Feudal 
system. 

III.     The  Lnstitutiox  of  Chivalry. 

Although  the  extravagancies  of  knight  errantry,  and  the 
marvellous  and  incredible  stories  related  in  the  old  romances 
of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Sir  Launcelot, 
Amadis  de  (kiuL,  King  Arthur,  and  the  noble  Knights  of 
the  Round  7  able,  who  went  forth  in  search  of  ad\entures 
into  all  parts  of  die  worlds  have  been  made  the  entertaining 
subjects  of  burit  sque  description,  particularly  in  the  w^U- 
known  works  of  Cervantes,  Raht  Uiis,  and  r»udrr ;  yet  we 
nuist  not  mistake  imaginary  for  real  chi\  ah}  .*  The  former 
existed  only  in  old  romances,  and  a:i  such  was  the  object  at 

•  "The  Duke  cl'Alva  said  that  D<^n  Qjiixotc  woiiM  ruin  Spain; 
th"«,nh  in  trulh  liie  ritliciile  of  ihat  ingenious  boi)k  is  not  pointeil  aRuin<;t 
Ijif  hpirit  <-f  chivylry,  but  againat  the  ubsiurd  rc]  rtsoitatiun  of  it  in  the 
SpaitiiiU  ramanccs.** 

Lord  Lj  ttcUon*s  Hetiry  IJ,  vol.  itii  p.  54. 
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vhich  these  celebrated  writers  aimed  thiir  successful  ridi- 
cule aud  satire  :  but  we  shall  find,  on  exaniininjj  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  a  nohle  and  a  benefi- 
cial institution,  the  result  of  an  enlif^'ilened  policy,  consider- 
incj  the  times  in  wliieh  it  was  estil)lished  ;  that  it  increased 
the  glorv  of  the  nations  in  which  it  flourished ;  it  enabled 
the  no!)ilitv  and  gentry  of  Europe  to  resist  the  military  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  and  had  a  very  power- 
ful effect  in  alleviating  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
refining  the  manners  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  In  times 
wben  robberv,  oppression,  barljarity,  and  licentiousness,  pre- 
vailed in  most  of  the  countries  of  Kuro])e,  it  supplied  in  ma- 
ny instances, although  imperfectly,  the  place  of  law;  and  in  the 
hands  of  valour,  was  the  instrument  of  liumanity  and  justice. 
If  chividrv  be  considered  only  as  a  simple  ceremony  by 

which  the  noble  vouths  v/ho  were  destined  lor  war  received 

»■ 

their  first  arms,  the  custom  was  known  among  the  ancient 
Germans  and  was  established  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne, at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  That 
emperor  sent  to  Aquitain  for  his  son  Louis,  and  presented 
him  with  a  sword,  and  all  the  equipage  of  a  warrior.  Wil- 
liam of  M  dmcsburv  menticms  that  about  the  same  time  king 
Alfred  presented  his  grandson  Athelston  with  a  sword,  and  a 
rich  belt  with  a  crimson  robe,  as  the  ensigns  of  knighthood. 
But  if  we  look  upon  chivalry  as  a  dignity  which  gave  the 
first  military  rank,  and  which  was  conferred  by  a  particular 
kind  of  investiture,  attended  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it 
to  a  more  remot;*  period  than  the  eleventh  century.^ 

Prance  claims  the  honour  of  gi\"ing  this  institution  its  spe- 
cific character  at  the  time  when  that  kingdom  was  recovering 
from  the  di-sorders  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the  second 
race  of  its  monarchs.  The  royal  authority  began  again  to  be 
respected,  laws  were  enacted,  corporations  were  founded,  and 
the  numerous  fiefs  held  by  the  great  barons  under  the  crown, 
were  governed  with  greater  reg;darity.  It  was  in  this  state 
of  affairs,  that  the  sovereigns  and  the  great  lords  were  desi- 
rous of  strengthening  the  feudal  ties  by  adding  to  the  cere- 
mony of  doing  homage,  that  of  giving  arms  to  their  young 

•  Memoires  sur  I'ancienne  Clievalerie  par  <le  la  Carne  de  St.  Palaye. 
Ac  i<lem.  ties  Inscriptions  torn  xx,  p  597,  &.c.  The  ing-enious  dialoj^ue 
*♦  on  C'livulry  and  R->nKtncp,"  by  il»e  Bishop  of  Worcester,  led  me  to 
this  ct)pir>us  source  of  iiifoi-mition,  from  which  I  li^tve  derived  the  great- 
est part  of  my  statement.  See  Wurton  on  Spender,  and  Lyltelton*8 
Hem-)  II,  vol.  ii,  p.  332. 
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vassals,  previous  to  their  first  military  expeditions.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  by  conferring  the  same  honourable  dis- 
tinction upon  other  persons,  who  did  not  hold  any  lands 
under  them,  but  who  offered  their  services  from  motives  of 
esteem,  or  the  desire  of  military  renown,  the  sovereigns  and 
great  barons  availed  themselves  of  this  expedient  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  new  warriors,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
their  standard  upon  all  occasions,  when  they  could  only  rely 
upon  their  own  dependants  to  serve  them  in  certain  districts 
for  a  limited  time.  I'hey  received  with  joy  these  brave 
volimteers,  ^\  ho,  by  increasing  their  forces,  gave  additional 
strength  to  their  power;  and  as  every  knight  had  the  privi- 
lege of  creating  other  knights, the  sovereign  exercised,  without 
exciting  jealousy,  a  privilege,  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  others.  Kvery  gentleman  who  was  designed  fot*  the 
profession  of  arms  was  trained  by  a  long  preparatory  course 
<3f  discipline  and  service  in  some  noble  family,  and  was  dur- 
ing his  youth  the  companion  of  some  warrior  of  renown. 
Tije  ceremonies  which  attended  his  knighthood  were  solemn 
and  impressive.  They  combined  the  rights  of  religion  with 
the  forms  of  feudal  duty;  and  resembled  the  mode  of  ad- 
mitting a  proselyte  into  the  church,  as  well  as  that  of  a  vassal 
doing  homage  for  a  fief.  The  candidate  for  this  distinction, 
accompanied  by  his  sponsors  and  his  priests,  passed  the  night 
previous  to  his  initiation  in  watching  his  arms,  and  in  the 
duties  of  praver.  The  next  morning  he  repaired  to  the  bath, 
the  water  of  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  his  pre  fessiftn.  He  then  walked  to  the  nearest 
church  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  presented  his  sword 
to  the  minister  officiating  at  the  altar,  who  returned  it  to  him 
with  his  benediction.  After  taking  the  accustomed  oaths  to 
his  sovereign,  or  feudal  chief,  he  was  invested  by  the  attend- 
ant knights  and  ladies  with  certain  parts  of  his  armour.  He 
was  first  presented  witli  gilt  spurs,*  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
gauntlets  j  and  lastly  he  was  begirt  with  a  sword.  I'he  sove- 
reign then  risijig  from  the  throne  conferred  upon  him,  whilst 
kneeling,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  by  giving  him  three 
strokes  with  the  fiat  part  of  a  drawn  sword  upon  l\is  shoulders 
•>r  neck.  He  then  saluted  the  yotmg  warrior,  and  pronounced 
these  words  :  "  In  the  name  of  (lod,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St. 
George,  I  make  thee  a  knight ;  be  brave,  bold,  and  loyal." 

*  '•  Esquires  were  not  allowed  to  wear  any  ffoUl  in  their  dress,  al- 
•iioiiph  kui^i^hts  vvfie  tVom  hence,  as  well  as  from  wearing  gilt  spurs, 
Jmlinguished  ^jV  the  naipe  o{  Equita  .huali,'* 

torU  LittcUon,  Hen.  II,  v.  3,  p.  235* 
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His  horse  and  the  remaining  piwi  of  his  armour  were  after- 
wards presented  to  him,  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded 
A\  ith  a  costlv  Iranquet.      P;;l.iye,  p.  (30G,  8<c. 

important  and  numerous  were  the  privileges  attached  to 
this  profc  ssion  of  arms,  and  its  duties  were  at  once  anUious 
and  indispensable.  To  protect  the  ladies  was  an  essential 
piH-t  of  them.  Inciipahle'of  taking  amis  for  the  preservation 
oi  their  property,  and  destitute  of  the  means  to  prove  the 
purity  of  their  ch:u-acters,  if  attacked  hy  malevolence  or  slan- 
der, th.  V  would  frequently  in  t]u)se  uncivilized  times,  when 
law  and  justice  were  siknced  by  violence  and  force,  have 
seen  their  luids  become  a  prey  to  some  t}'rannical  neighbour, 
<  r  hu\  e  tlu'ir  reputation  blasted  by  <he  breath  of  calumny,  if 
some  knight  hid  not  come  forward  in  their  defence.  To  the 
succour  of  the  distressed,  the  protection  of  orphans,  the  eman- 
cipation of  captives,  and  the  chastisement  of  oppression,  he 
likewise  dedicated  his  sword,  and  his  life.  If  he  failed  in  a 
scrupulous  attv^ntion  to  these  bcMicvolent  ofHccs,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  ck'serting  the  moe,t  sohmn  obligations,  and  was  de- 
graded from  his  rank  with  public  mtirks  of  disgrace.  Jf  he 
p-.rfornied  them  with  activitv  and  spirit,  he  was  regnrded  as 
an  honour  to  his  professign,  and  his  reuov/n  was  spread  over 
ever\*  j)art  of  Kurope, 

In  the  character  of  a  true  knight  during  the  golden  age  of 
tlnvalrv  we  behold  an  assemblage  of  virtues  v/hich  command 
cur  esteem  and  admiration,  and  confer  the  most  honourable 
distinction  upon  human  nature.  liis  air  was  noble,  his  de- 
portment PKiulv,  and  his  manners  condescending  and  gra- 
cious to  all.  His  promise  was  iin'iolable  and  sacred  ;  and  he 
chastised  that  falsehood  in  others,  v/hich  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  his  abhorrence.  His  love  of  arms  was  sofi<»;ned  i  y 
the  refinements  of  courtesy,  the  fair  offspring  of  that  high- 
bom  and  noble  soeiet\',  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  castles  of 
the  great.  His  professions  of  attachment  and  service  were 
invariably  sincere  ;  and  ail  his  actions  were  dictated  by  cou- 
r;{ge,  and  guided  bv  honouT*.  He  was  as  ambitious  to  render 
his  name  illustrious  by  affability,  probity,  generosity  and  b  - 
nevolence,  as  by  the  exter?t  and  numiicr  oi  his  exhibitions, 
trophies,  and  victories.  By  such  conduct  were  those  knigita 
signalized,  whom  their  conlemporaries  celebniied  as  the 
fairest  ornaments  of  chivalry,  and  whose  renown  has  been 
transmitted  through  all  succeeding  ages.  Siich  were  Kdward 
the  black  prince,  the  C'hcvalier  Bayard,  a'^.d  Sir  Philip  Sidnev, 

EJiuanf  the  black  prhice  was  accom]ilished,  va.i  snt^  and 
«miable%     Ouc  anecdote  of  his  behaviour  wUl  b«  suificient 
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to  prove  that  he  was  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  victory,  as 
he  was  great  in  obtaining  it.    "  Soon  after  the  glorious  battle 
of  Poictiers,  in  1356,  he  landed  at  S  )athwark,  and  was  met 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations.    His 
prisoner,  John,  King  of  France,  was  clad  in  royal  apparel, 
and  mounted  on  a  white    steed,   distinguished  by   its  size 
and  beauty,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  furniture.     The  con- 
queror rode  by  his  side  in  meaner  attire,  and  carried  by  a 
black  palfrey.     In  this  situation,  more  glorious  than  all  the 
insolent  parade  of  a  Romim  triumph,  he  passed  through  the 
streets  of  London,  and  presented  the  King  of  France  to  his 
father,  who  received  him  with  the  same  courtesv,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily  come 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit.     It  is  impossible,  on  reflecting 
on  this  noble  conduct,  not  to  perceive  the  advantages  which 
resulted  from  the  otherwise  whimsical  principles  of  chivalry, 
and  which  gave,  even  in  those  rude  times,  some  superiority 
even  over  people  of  a  more  cultivated  age  and  nation."  Hume, 
vol.  iii,  p.  460. 

The   Chevalier  Bayard^    the   valorous  and   distinguished 
companion  of  Charks  the  8th,  liOuia  the  12th,  and  Francis 
the  ist,  in  their  wars,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.     After  taking  the  city  of  Bresse  he  received  a  large 
sum  from  his  host  for  saving  his  house  from  being  plunder- 
ed.   Of  this  money  he  generously  made  a  pi-esent  to  his  two 
daughters  who  brought  it.     In  the  following  winter  he  was 
quartered  at  Grenoble,  near  a  }'Oung  lady  of  good  family,, 
but  of  indigent  circumstances  :  her  beauty  inflamed  his  love„ 
and  her  situation  gave  hiin  hopes  of  being  able  to  gratify  it.. 
Her  mother,  urged  by  povert}',  accepted  his  proposi^ls,  and 
compelled  her  reluctant  daughter  to  visit  him.     As  soon  :'.s 
s,he  was  introduced  into  his  presence  she  threw  herself  at     I 
his  feet,  and  vyith  streaming  eyes  besought  him  not  to  dis-»     | 
honour  an  imfortunate  damsel  whom  it  was  more  consistent     ' 
with  a  person  of  bis  virtuous  character  to  protect.    *'  Rise," 
(  xclaimcd  the  Chevalier,  "  you  shall  quit  this  place  as  inno-  || 
cent  as  you  entered  it,  but  more  fortunate."     He  instantly      ' 
Conducted  her  home,  reproved  her  mother,  and  gave  the 
daughter  a  marriage  ponlon  of  GOO  pistoles,    I'his  conquest 
he  gained  over  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  when  in  the 
situation  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  he  was  most  exposed 
to  temptation,  as  '^^  juvenis,  et  ccclebs,  et  victor."  At  the  bat" 
tie  of  Marignan  against  the  Swiss,  in  1515,  he  fought  by  the     j 
i\id(;  of  Francis  I,  ;md  so  impressed  was  that  monarch  with 
{i\t  h'gh  opinion  of  his  prowes3|  that  he  received  from  his. 
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hand  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Behip;  once  asked  ■what 
pobsossions  a  noblcnuni  had  I)c-st  leave  to  his  son,  he  rep"/  d, 
**  such  as  are  least  exposed  to  the  power  ot  time  or  human 
force — Wisdom  and  I'trtuc,^^  At  the  retreat  of  the  French 
at  Hehec  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  with  his  last  breath 
requested  his  Ksquire  to  inform  the  Kinfy,  "  that  the  only- 
regret  he  ielt  on  leaving  the  world  was  that  he  could  serve 
him  no  longer.'*  Jle  then  requested  to  be  placed  under  a 
tree  facing  the  enemy,  and  tlien  expired.  lie  was  called  the 
**•  Rnigat  without  fear  and  witliout  reproach,"  and  no  one 
could  have  a  better  claim  to  so  excellent  a  character. 

Sir  Philip  Sidnei/^  descended  from  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland  b)'  the  nx)ther's  side,  was  born  at  Petishurt, 
in  Kent,  1554-,  and  died  at  the  age  of  32.     During  his  edu- 
cation at  ShrewsljuiT  and  Oxford  he  made  astonishing  pro- 
ficiency in  all  branches  of  learning.     Ills  conduct  was  upon 
all  occasions  such   as  to  do  honour  to  a  true  Knight.     He 
could  not  brook  the  least  affront,  even  from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  as  he  proved  by  his  spirited  behaviour  to  the 
haughty  Karl  of  Oxford,  ti  nobleman  very  high  in  the  favour 
of  Queen  Klizabeth,    This  quarrel  occasioned  his  retirement 
from  court,  during  which  he  v/rote  his  Romance  called  Ar- 
cadia, which  he  dedicated  to  his  sister  the  cotmtess  of  Pem- 
broke.    At  the  grand  tournament  held  in  1581,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  Anjou,  when  he  came  to  London  to  solicit 
the  Queen  in  marriage,  Sir  Philip  went  through  his  feats  of 
arms  with  great  ability,  and  gained  singular  commendation. 
Such  was  his  fame  for  relieving  all  who  were  in  distress  that 
when  the  Spaniards  had  seized  the   kingdom  of  Portugiil, 
Don  Antonio,  the  chief  competitor  for  the  crown^  applied  to 
him  for  his  assistance.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Flush- 
ing, one  of  the  towns  delivered  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Queen^ 
and  in  several  actions  with  the  enemy  behaved  with  extraordi-* 
nar)"-  courage,  and  with  such  mature  judgment  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  experienced  commanders.    His  high 
renown  and  great  deserts  were  so  well  know  n  throughout 
Europe  that  he  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
l;md  upon  the  death  of  Stephen  Batori,  but  the  Queen  re* 
fused  to  further  his  promotion.     On  the  22d  of  September, 
1586,  being  sent  out  to  intercept  a  convoy  that  was  advanc- 
ing to  Ziuphen,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  received  a 
fatiU  wound  in  the  thigh.     In  his  sad  progress  from  the  field 
of  batde,  passing  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his  uncle^ 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  hs  called  for  drink,  which  was  soon 
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brought  him  :  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth 
he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  hud  been  wounded 
at  the  same  time,  eagerly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  it.  As  soon 
as  8ir  l*hilip  perceived  his  inclination  he  delivered  the  bottle 
to  him  with  these  words,  "  Thy  necessity  is  greater  than 
mine."  I'his  action  discovered  a  disposition  so  tender,  a 
mind  so  ioiiified  against  pain»  a  heari  so  overflowing  whh 
generosity  to  relieve  distress  in  opposition  to  the  most  urgent 
call  of  his  own  necessities,  that  none  can  read  a  detail  of  it 
without  the  highest  admiration.  Finding  himself  j)ast  all 
ho])es  of  recovery,  he  prepared  for  death  with  the  greatest 
composure,  and  assembled  the  clergymen  of  divers  nations, 
before  whom  he  made  a  full  confe-ssion  of  his  christian  faith. 
'I'he  closing  scene  of  his  life  was  the  parting  with  his  brodit  r, 
8ir  Robert  Sidney,  of  whom  he  took  leave  in  these  words, 
*^  Love  my  memory,  cherish  my  friends ;  their  faith  to  me 
may  assure  }ou  they  are  sincere  :  but  above  all,  govern  your 
will  and  aff(  ctions  by  the  \^  ill  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in 
me  beholding  the  end  of  the  world  with  all  her  vanities.'* 
As  he  hiid  been  during  his  life  beloved,  admired,  and  almost 
idoliz*.  d  by  all  ranks  of  men,  so  v/as  his  death  most  deeply 
>p.mented.  lie  was  the  fairest  flower  of  Chivalry,  the  bright 
je^^  el  ol  an  illustrious  court,  and  a  pattern  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, even  in  an  age  of  heroes.* 

A  kniglit  was  ahvays  knov/n  by  a  device  on  his  shield,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  blazonry,  which  were  iillusive  to  some 
o:  his  martial  exploits.  Great  hon-nu's  were  paid  to  him 
after  his  decease,  particularly  if  he  was  slain  in  battle.  His 
funeral  was  most  solemn,  and  ver\'  fully  attended.  His  sw(;rd, 
helmet,  spurs,  gauntlets,  and  armoiial  ensigns,  were  sus- 
pended ov^r  the  h;. Mowed  spot  of  his  interment,  or  his  ceno- 
liiph.  ]Jis  splendid  tomb,  graced  with  his  eMigy,and  markt  d 
>sith  a  suitable  inscription,  was  considered  as  a  tribute  ol  the 
juste  St  respect  (O  his  virtues,  and  as  a  poweriul  incentive  to 
Inflame  tht  youthful  warrior  to  tread  the  san\e  path  ol  valour 
nntl  renown. 

(chivalry  was  indebted  to  religion  for  nnich  ol'  tlie  ardour 
V.  ith  which  its  vc^aries  were  animtttil.  Sucli  was  the  su- 
perstition of  the  limes  that  no  institution  of  a  public  nature 
could  have  obtained  reputation  in  the  world,  which  was  not 
consecrated  l)y  the  church,  and  closely  interwoven  with  the 
religious  n])inions  of  the  tlmts.  'IV)  the  inceiuives  ol  zeal 
were  added  the  spirit  of  gallai^try,  and  a  romantic  attachment 

•  L^rrl  L)tteUoD*5  Life  of  Hca  11,  Y.  8,  p.  54.    Bio^M-apiua  Ufit.  Ar- 
ttclt  Sidnryj  8ic. 
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I  to  the  fair  sex.  The  youthful  knight,  previous  to  his  going 
forth  upon  any  warlike  expedition,  devoted  himself  to  the 
sen- ice  of  some  ladv,  who  was  usually  the  object  of  his  ar- 
dent lo\e.  It  was  his  most  lively  hope  that  her  smiles  and 
her  hand  would  reward  his  valour :  he  bore  her  device  upon 
his  arms ;  to  her  he  consecrated  his  trophies ;  and  to  gain 
her  favour  and  approbation  he  was  ready  upon  all  occasions 
to  meet  danger,  and  shed  his  blood.  I'his  passion  was  the 
keenest  incitement  that  was  given  to  his  heroic  actions,  and 
fired  his  mind  with  unabating  enthusiasm.  Amid  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  feuds,  where  the  opposing  barons  and 
their  vassals  encountered  each  other  in  the  hottest  engage- 
ments, the  faithful  knight,  as  he  couched  his  lance,  and  rush- 
ed to  meet  the  foe,  invoked  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  and 
gloried  by  his  achievements  to  render  himself  worthy  of  her 
regard.  When  peace  brought  a  short  interval  of  repose,  and 
rival  knights  contended  in  the  justs  and  tournaments,  the 
applauding  lady  often  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victorious 
champions,  and  rewarded  the  valour  which  she  had  inspired. 
In  the  lofty  hall  decked  with  banners  and  trophies  of  w^ar, 
when  the  banquet  was  given  to  the  jocund  train  of  nobles^ 
and  their  gallant  companions  in  arms,  the  harp  and  the  songs 
of  the  minstrel  resounded  the  praises  of  the  fair  ;  and  every 
pageant  and  celebrity  concurred  to  keep  the  mind  in  the 
same  direction  to  its  beloved  object. 

The  ambition  of  pleasing  a  favourite  lady,  and  of  being 
worthy  to  be  considered  as  her  champion  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, as  well  as  in  the  tournaments,  was  a  motive  which  stimu- 
lated a  knight  to  the  most  daring  actions,  and  animated  him 
with  the  most  determined  valour.  Manv  instances  are  re- 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  of  the  height  to 
which  this  romantic  gallantry  arose.  (Palaye,  p.  653.)  It  was 
not  unusual  for  a  knight  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  or  a  siege, 
to  challenge  his  enemy  to  single  combat,  and  refer  to  the 
decision  of  nrms  the  transcendent  beauty  of  their  ladies. 

AVe  have  before  taken  occasion  to  observe  that  the  treat- 
ment of  v/omen  in  Greece  and  Rome  was  harsh  and  degrad- 
ing. They  were  confined  to  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the 
world,  had  but  few  attentions  paid  to  them,  and  were  allowed 
to  take  little  share  in  the  general  intercourse  of  life.  The 
northern  nations,  on  the  contrary,  paid  a  kind  of  religious 
veneration  to  the  female  sex,  considered  them  as  endowed 
with  superior  and  even  divine  qualities,  gave  them  a  seat  in 
their  public  councils,  and  followed  their  standard  to  battle. 
These  fierce  barbarians  in  the  course  of  their  ravages  in  the 
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Romrui  empire,  when  they  involved  the  monuments  of  an* 
cient  art  in  destruction,  and  pursued  their  enemies  in  arms 
with  the  most  bloody  severit}',  alwa}'s  foreb(ire  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  women.  They  introduced  into  the  west  of  Europe 
the  respectful  galhtntry  of  the  north ;  and  this  benevolence  of 
sentiment  was  cherished  and  matured  by  the  institution  of 
chivalry.*  Woman,  instead  of  having  only  a  retired  place 
in  society,  was  brought  forward  into  the  most  conspicuous 
point  of  view;  she  became  the  umpire  of  valour,  the  arbitress 
of  victory,  and  at  once  the  incentive  and  the  reward  of  cou- 
rageous actions.  Naturally  elated  at  beholding  the  jiower  of 
her  charms,  she  became  worthy  of  the  heroism  which  she 
inspired,  improved  in  the  dignity  of  her  character,  and  formed 
her  sentiments  upon  the  pure  principles  of  honour.  The 
distinguished  prowess  of  the  knight  was  counterbalanced  by 
the  strict  and  spotless  chastity  of  the  lady,  and  these  virtues 
long  continued  to  countenance  and  to  reward  each  other  ; 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  modes,  the  habits,  and  the  cir- 
cumstanCi^s  of  the  times,  and  found  ample  room  for  growth 
and  expansion  in  the  baronial  states. 

^llius  it  appears  that  in  the  institution  of  chivalry  were 
blended  valour,  humanity,  justice,  honour,  court  sy,  and  gal- 
lantry- Their  combined  effr  cts  were  soon  visible  upon  the 
manners  of  a  martial  age.  The  horrors  of  war  were  softened 
when  humanity  began  to  be  esteemed  the  oniament  ol  knight- 
hood. IVlore  condescension  and  more  affiibility  M'ere  intro- 
duced, when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most  amiable 
of  knightly  virtues.  A  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  with  the 
most  religious  attention  to  every  engagement,  became  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  every  gentleman,  because 
chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour.  It  is  the 
remark  of  tl)e  excellent  historian  to  whose  works  I  confess 
myself  under  singular  obligations  in  pursuing  this  and  simi- 
lar inquiries,  *^  that,  perhaps,  the  humaniti/  which  accompa- 
nies all  the  operations  of  war,  the  rfj^nrmc'nts  ofi^nUantnj^ 
and  i\iL'  point  (?/72i//zc?//-,  the  three  chief  circumstances,  which 
distingu:.'ih  modern  from  ancient  manners,  may  be  attributed 
in  a  great  m-.  asure  to  this  whimsical  institution."  Hubert-' 
son*s  (.'harles  \  ,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 

The  classical  reader  '.  umot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  j)olitical  state  of  ancient  l«reece,  as  described 
by  Homer,  and  the  condition  of  the  feudal  times.  'I'he  mili- 
tary ardour  of  the  heroes   is   similar  to  that  of  the  barons. 

•  Koherlson's  Chai'len  Y,  vol.  i,  p  82,  &.C.  Modern  Europe,  vol.  ii, 
p.  203,  &c. 
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Wiat  are  the  rirccian  IJacchiis,  llorcules,  and  Jason,  wander^ 
ing  over  various  parts  ol  the  world  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  conquering  giants  and  monsters,  but  knights-errant,  and 
the  exact  C()unierj):uts  of  Sirjiauncilot,  and  Amadis  de  (jaul, 
and  the  Seven  ClKtn>pions  of  Christerxloni?  Courage,  gene- 
rosity, courtesy  and  hospitality,  were  the  viitues  common  to 
'cm  all. 

The  dispositions  and  sentiments  which  chivalr\^  produced 
were  so  deeply  rooted  that  they  continued  to  predominate 
long  after  its  spirit  had  evaporated,  and  the  institution  had 
become  an  object  of  neglect  and  ridicule.  Generosity  and  a 
love  of  enterprize,  the  qualities  to  which  it  owed  its  birth, 
when  once  directed  to  objects  that  interested  the  affections, 
were  not  likely^o  be  short  in  their  duration,  or  partial  in 
their  effects.  The  refined  assiduities  of  men  naturally  di- 
rected the  attention  of  women  to  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
their  admirers;  and  this  circumstance  produced  a  gradual 
improvement  in  female  education.  The  men,  quitting  the 
formality  of  the  feudal  tiii^es,  and  the  hyperbolical  style  of 
making  love,  of  which  many  curious  instances  maybe  foui  d 
in  the  old  romances,  became  less  artificial  in  their  compli- 
ments, and  softer  in  their  manners.  Women  became  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  improving  their  minds,  and  of 
Ihiightening  the  charms  of  nature  with  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  graces  of  affability  and  complaisance. 

Tlius  has  a  great  change  of  manners  been  effected,  by 
follow iug  up  a  leading  principle  of  the  institution  of  chiv- 
alry, and  giving  a  conspicuous  place  to  the  female  sex  in  the 
ranks  of  society.  The  passion  of  love,  purified  by  delicacy, 
has  been  heightened  by  the  pleasures  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
gination ;  the  sphere  of  conversation  has  been  enlarged  and 
meliorated;  it  has  gained  more  propriety,  more  vivacitv, 
more  wit,  und  more  variety ;  social  intercourse  has  been 
divested  of  formality,  and  is  regiilated  by  the  laws  of  true 
poliienoss.  It  has  opened  new  sources  of  satisfaction  to  the 
understanding,  and  afforded  new  delights  to  the  heart.  The 
merit  of  the  sexes  has  been  raised,  they  have  become  better 
entided  to  the  esteem  of  each  other;  the  characters  both  of 
men  and  women  have  been  marked  by  more  amiable  quali- 
ties, and  the  stock  of  refined  pleasures  and  social  happiness 
has  been  very  considerably  increased. 

IV.  The  Reformation  of  Religion. 

There  is  perhaps  no  occurrence  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  since  the  first  publication  of  Christianity,  which 
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has  hiid  so  considerable  an  influence  in  v^indicating  the  rights 
of  conscience,  in  liberating  the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the 
tyranny  of  superstition,  and  in  the  promotion  of  general 
knowledge^  as  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Previous  to  this  auspicious  event  all  Europe  bow- 
ed beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  trembled 
at  the  name  of  her  sovereigns.  The  laws  which  were  issued 
from  the  Vatican  held  emperors,  kings,  and  all  their  subjects, 
in  the  chains  of  obedience,  or  rather  of  slavery;  and  to  re- 
sist their  authority,  or  to  examine  their  reasonableness,  re- 
quired a  vigour  of  understanding,  and  an  energy*  of  character, 
of  which  for  many  ages  few  examples  were  to  be  found, 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  AV  ickliff  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  IIuss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  Popery  with  great  boldness,  and  exposed  them  with  great 
ingenuity ;  but  their  attempts  to  instruct  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate  were  premature  and  ineffectual.  Such 
feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the  thick  darkness, 
which  enveloped  the  Church,  were  soon  extinguished  :  at 
length,  however,  it  was  the  gracious  act  of  Providence  to 
raise  up  Martin  Luthkr,  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  its 
auspicious  designs.  See  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  ii,  p. 
41,  4th  ed. 

This  great  Reformer  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Eisle- 
ben  in  Saxony.*  He  received  a  learned  education,  and  in 
his  youth  discovered  great  acuteness  and  vigour  of  under- 
standing. IFe  first  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life  in  a 
convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  and  afterward  was  appointed 
by  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxon}',  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology  in  the  new  university  of  AVittemberg.  Having 
found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  had  long  been  neglected, 
in  the  lii)rary  of  his  convent,  he  abandoned  all  other  pursuits, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
pure  light  of  revelation  beamed  upon  his  mind  :  he  saw  that 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  learned  from  the  writings  of  tlui 
schocjlmen,  or  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  l)ut  Irom  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings  alone.  An  oppoitunit}*  was 
r.oon  aflbrded  him  of  showing  his  zeal  for  truth,  and  his  ar- 
dour for  its  j-iropagalion.  I'he  Dominican  monks  were  at 
that  time  employed  l)y  pope  Leo  X  to  sell  indulgencies  for 
nil  offences  and  crime  i,  for  tlie  purpose  of  recruiting  his  ex- 
hausted treasury.    liUther,  with  great  boldness  of  manner, 

•  Born  1483.    His  opifllons  widely  difliiscU  in  1518.   Died  1.546,  agid 
63  yurg. 
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tttd  sti'cngth  of  argument,  preached  against  the  irregularity 
of  their  lives,  and  the  vicious  tendency  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  ho  represented  to  the  people  the  extreme  danger  of  rely- 
ing for  salvation  on  any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by 
the  word  of  God.  The  more  he  examined  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  its  empire  ov^er  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  the  more  he  ascertained  their  weakness.  I'hc 
discovery  of  one  error  naturally  led  him  to  the  detection  of 
others ;  and  from  refuting  the  extravagant  tenets  concerning 
indulgences,  he  proceeded  to  expose  such  as  were  main- 
tained respecting  pilgrimages  and  penances,  the  intercession 
and  the  worship  of  saints,  the  abuses  of  auricular  confession, 
the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  many  other  doctrines  of  the 
«ame  kind,  which  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  Hife 
arguments  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers,  and  his 
fame  was  soon  spread  not  only  through  Germany,  but  various 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

At  the  same  time  that  by  his  sermons  he  was  diffusing 
the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  his  writings  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  same  purpose,  nothing  proved  more 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  more  sub- 
versive of  its  opinions,  than  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  German  language.  The  copies  of  it  were  rapidly  dis- 
persed, and  perused  with  the  greatest  avidity  by  persons  of 
all  ranks.  They  were  astonished  at  discovering  how  con- 
trary the  precepts  of  the  great  Author  of  their  religion  were 
to  the  comments  and  the  inventions  of  those  who  had  so 
long  pretended  to  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  his  word. 
Having  now  in  their  own  hands  the  genuine  rule  of  faith, 
they  thought  themselves  qualifud  to  judge  of  the  establish- 
ed opinions,  and  to  pronounce  whether  they  were  conform- 
able to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  or  deviated  from  it.  The 
great  advantages  which  resulted  from  this  celebrated  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  encouraged  the  advocates  for  the  refor- 
mation in  other  countries  to  follow  this  example  :  and  bv 
publishing  versions  in  their  respective  languages  they  mate- 
nally  promoted  the  general  cause.* 

Luther  has  been  accused  by  the  cathollp  writers  of  exces- 
iive  love  of  wine,  and  of  the  amusements  of  the  field.  He 
indeed  much  shocked  their  prejudices  by  marrying  a  nun. 
iiis  followers,  however,  inform  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 

♦  Robertson**  Charles  V.  vol.  ii,  p.  113,  &c  History  of  Modem 
Europe,  vol.  ii,  p.  194,  &c.  Giipin's  Lives  of  tJie  Reformers.  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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strictest  temperance,  that  he  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
that  he  would  occasionally  fast  two  or  three  days  together, 
and  then  eat  a  herring  and  some  bread.* 

He  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the  most  important  as- 
sistance from  men  of  learning  and  abilities.  Melancthon, 
famed  for  his  genius,  learning,  moderation,  and  piety,  was 
the  author  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg  presented  by  the 
Protestants  to  the  emperor  Charltrs  V.  at  the  diet  held  in 
that  place.  Bucer  introduced  the  doctrines  of  Luther  into 
the  imperial  cities  upon  the  Rhine;  and  Olaus  disseminated 
them  with  equal  zeal  in  Sweden,  his  native  country.  Zuin- 
glius  and  Calvin,  men  not  inferior  to  the  great  Reformer 
himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  were  active  in  Switzerland. 
However  they  disagreed  in  their  doctrines,  and  whatever 
errors  marked  some  of  their  opinions,  they  co-operated  with 
the  most  perfect  harmony  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  and 
perilous  design.  The  opposition  made  by  the  see  of  Rome 
to  the  divorce  of  Henry  Ylfl.  from  his  queen  Catherine, 
hastened  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  opinions  into 
England.  The  acute  and  learned  Erasmus  was  far  from 
being  an  inconsiderable  coadjutor  to  Luther.  His  nume- 
rous works  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
doctrines.  He  confuted  many  of  the  Romish  errors  with 
great  weight  of  argument  and  force  of  eloquence.  In  his 
.satirical  writings,  likewise,  he  held  up  to  derision  the  frauds 
practised  by  the  monks  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  error,  which  Luther  en- 
deavoured to  reform,  which  had  not  been  treated  by  Eras- 
mus, either  with  censure  or  raillery. f 

The  character  of  Luther  was  such  as  exactly  qualified 
him  for  a  reformer,  at  the  particular  period  when  he  stood 
form  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  abilities 
were  of  the  first  order,  strong  by  nature,  and  improved  by 
study.  His  sanctity  of  life  was  conformable  to  the  pure 
doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  diligence  in  detecting  the 
errors  of  his  opponents,  and  in  propagating  his  own  opi-' 
nions,  was  ever  active  and  indefatigable.  He  had  an  ar- 
dour of  tempt:r  which  sometimes  broke  out  into  vehemence 
and  i.npi'tuosity ;  the  effect  of  his  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  truth.  Erasmus  said  of  Luther  that  God  had  be- 
stowed upon  mankind  so  violeat  a  physician,  in  consequence 

*  Seward's  Anealotcs,  v.  i»  p.  82,  ^c  Sec  other  anecdotes  of  him 
by  the  plcasinp  collector,  vol.  3,  p.  H2. 

I  St'c  ail  i-x«:c]leiit  account  nl  tliis  accomplished  scholar  and  rcline4 
satirist,  in  Warluiii  on  the  Genius  of  Pope,  vol.  i,  p.  187. 
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•F  the  magnitude  of  their  diseases.  From  every  instance 
of  opposition  his  undaunted  spirit  derived  fresh  energy  : 
he  readily  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  stood  unmoved  before  his  legate^  prepared  as  he  was, 
not  to  retract,  but  to  justify  his  opinions.  He  afterward* 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators  burnt  the  bull  of 
excommunication,  which  had  been  issued  against  him.  Con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  motives  he  was  bold  to  assert 
•nd  prompt  to  execute  his  designs.  In  his  controversies  hfc 
was  regardless  of  the  rank  or  quality  of  his  opponents,  and 
treated  Henry  Till,  with  the  same  opprobrious  language, 
which  he  used  to  Tetzel,  or  Eccius,  the  ignoble  advocates 
for  the  see  of  Rome.  Had  he  been  less  harsh  and  severe 
in  his  censures,  and  less  vehement  in  his  invectives,  he 
would  not  have  suited  the  rude  manners  of  the  times.  Had 
lie  addressed  his  countrymen  in  a  voice  of  less  authority  and 
boldness  he  would  not  have  awakened  them  from  the  lethar- 
gy of  superstition,  in  which  they  were  entranced  :  and  if  he 
had  been  less  confident  in  his  own  talents,  and  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  he  would  not  have  spread  his  opinions  with 
such  rapidity,  and  carried  them  to  such  an  extent.  Unaided 
by  power,  and  unassisted  by  force  of  arms,  he  shook  the 
throne  of  the  Popes,  and  subverted  a  great  part  of  the  vast 
fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  had  been  rais- 
ed with  consummate  art,  and  whose  foundations  were  deep- 
ly laid.  This  difficult  task  he  accomplished  by  turning  the 
current  of  public  opinion  against  it.  He  imparted  to  man- 
kind the  light  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  enabled  thenn 
to  discern  the  errors,  the  frauds,  and  the  usurpations  of  the 
see  of  Rome ;  and  he  taught  them  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  reason,  conscience,  and  the  Gospel.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction to  live  to  see  whole  provinces  and  kingdoms  adopt 
his  opinions  with  the  highest  respect,  and  subscribe  to  his 
decisions  with  the  most  implicit  deference.  He  was  listen- 
ed to  with  that  fixed  and  steady  attention,  which  truth,  when 
accumpanied  by  novelty,  is  always  sure  to  command.  And 
by  an  extraordinary  instance  of  divine  favour,  particularly 
signal,  if  we  consider  the  ferocious  manners  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  intolerant  spirit  of  his  enemies,  he  had  the 
happiness  to  end  his  life  with  composure  and  peace,  in  his 
native  city,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family.  For  the  inva- 
luable benefits  conferred  by  the  great  Reformer  upon  his 
own  age,  and  upon  all  posterity,  he  stands  distinguished 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  praise,  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  mankind. 
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The  opposition  which  was  raised  against  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers  contribQted  to  produce  the  efftct,  which  it 
was  the  design  of  their  enemies  to  prevent.  Their  severe 
edicts,  and  even  their  bloody  persecutions,  made  perhaps  as 
snany  proselytes  to  the  Protestant  faith,  as  the  bold  invec- 
tives of  Luther,  the  wit  and  learning  of  Erasmus,  the  ve- 
hemence of  Calvin,  and  the  persuasive  mildness  of  Melanc- 
thon.  In  vain  did  Henry  YIII.  of  England  display  his 
polemical  skill,  and  obtain  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
from  the  Pope,  aa  a  reward  for  his  attack  on  Luther.  In 
vain  were  repeated  diets  assembled  for  the  condemnation  of 
his  opinions.  In  vain  did  the  crafty  Charles  Y.  of  Ger- 
many enter  into  an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  IIL  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  extirpating  what  they  stigmntized  with  the 
name  of  heresy.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Protestants 
were  forbidden  under  the  most  heavy  penalties  to  teach  any 
doctrine  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Even  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  perpetrated  by  the 
sanguinary  Charles  IX.  of  France,  produced  no  permanent 
injury  to  the  Protestant  cause.  And  with  as  little  effect  did 
Mary,  in  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  equally  cruel  and  infuriate, 
commit  the  holy  martyrs  of  England  to  the  flames.  The 
same  consequences  ensued  which  had  originally  taken  place 
at  the  first  publication  of  Christianity.  The  rage  of  perse- 
cution tended  only  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  excite  the 
compassion  of  mankind  ;  and  their  enquiries  led  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  converts,  wherever  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
was  shed. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  success  and  popularity  of  the  re- 
formed opinions.  The  schisms  in  the  Church  of  Home,  the 
profligate  characters  of  the  Popes,  and  the  dissolute  lives 
and  intolerant  dispositions  of  the  clergy,  had  made  the  peo- 
ple disgusted  with  an  establishment,  which  under  the  mask 
of  religion,  not  only  encouraged  immorality,  but  granted 
indulgences  for  great  and  flagrant  crimes.  The  recent  in- 
vention of  printing  gave  a  rapid  circulation  to  the  writings: 
of  the  reformers,  and  particularly  to  the  various  versions  of 
the  IJible.  And  the  revival  of  learning  conduced  to  open 
the  minds  of  men  to  free  inquiry  and  critical  researches. 
Thus  did  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
favourable  conjuncture  of  various  events,  unite  to  crown  the 
labours  of  Luther  with  success.  Nor  must  we  ever  lose 
sight  of  that  great  causc^  into  which  all  the  rest  may  be  rc- 
aolved,  tke  supreme  direction  of  divine  Providence,  whi-  ^ 
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&t  this  auspicious  period  shed  the  radiant  beams  of  its  good- 
ness and  truth  upon  a  long-benighted  world. 

The  Reformation  not  only  narrowed  the  dominions  of  the 
sovereign  PontiHs,  but  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different 
mode  of  conduct,  and  to  rule  by  new  maxims  of  policy. 
Their  behaviour  was  bent  to  the  urgency  of  the  times:  from 
having  been  long  tyrannical  and  imperious  they  became  con- 
descending, gracious,  and  mild.  Ever  since  the  lieforma- 
tion  they  have  continued  to  govern  rather  by  address  and 
management,  than  by  despotic  authority;  and  such  has  been 
the  great  decline  of  their  power  that  from  wielding  the  scep- 
tre of  Europe,  and  being  the  arbiters  of  all  its  affairs,  they 
have  nearly  been  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  petty  princes 
of  Italy  and  Germany. 

One  great  advantage  consequent  upon  the  Reformation 
has  been  the  improvement  not  only  of  its  advocates,  but 
even  of  its  enemies,  in  science,  learning,  and  arts.  It  was 
found  expedient  thus  to  combat  the  reformers  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  to  efface  the  aspersions  which  they  threw 
upon  the  ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  the  Papists.  Hence 
the  attention  of  the  Romish  Clergy  has  been  directed  to  the 
cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant  learning,  to  a  degree  un- 
known in  former  ages  ;  and  hence  they  have  become  as  en- 
lightened and  well  informed  as  they  were  before  remarkable 
for  their  ignorance. 

Similar  was  the  change  in  their  morals :  they  found  it 
was  necessary  to  silence  the  clamour  of  their  enemies  by  a 
superior  propriety  of  conduct.  The  opposers  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  endeavoured  to  reach  the  standard,  which  the 
reformers,  eminent  for  the  purity  and  even  the  austerity  of 
their  manners,  had  set  up.  This  amelioration  extended  to 
France,  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  the  sovereign  Pontiffs 
themselves.  Their  love  of  learning  and  their  moderate  use 
of  power  have  made  some  atonement  to  theworld  for  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  their  predecessors. 

Such  have  been  the  beneficial  consequences  of  an  event, 
which,  in  a  political  as  well  as  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
is  a  distinguished  object  of  regard  and  admiration.  The 
Reformation  has  vindicated  the  rights  of  reason  and  con- 
science; it  has  taught  the  duty,  and  diffused  the  blessings 
of  toleration  ;  and  while  it  has  held  forth  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  as  the  proper  and  exclusive  standard  of  religi- 
ous opinions,  it  has  disseminated  the  genuine  principles  of 
Christianity,  purified  the  faith,  improved  the  manners,  and 
increased  the  virtue  of  mankind. 

V  o 
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V.  The  Revival  of  Classical  Learning. 

Alfred  the  Great  of  England,  and  Charlemagne  Empe- 
ror of  Germany,  flourished  in  the  ninth  century.  The  e 
earliest  luminaries  of  the  modern  world  shed  a  strong  and 
vivid  lustre  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They  encou- 
raged learning  both  by  their  example  and  patronage  ;  but 
tiieir  endeavours  were  not  sufficiently  effectual  to  overcome 
the  gross  ignorance  of  their  times.  The  schools  which  they 
erected  were  confined  to  churches  and  monasteries ;  and  the 
contracted  notions  of  the  monks  who  presided  over  them, 
partly  arising  from  their  recluse  modes  of  life,  and  partly 
from  their  religious  prejudices,  rendered  them  wholly  ina- 
dequate to  the  task  of  diffusing  knowledge  in  any  extensive 
circle.  The  reign  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  continued, 
Mrith  little  intermission,  till  the  learning  which  the  Arabians 
had  introduced  into  Spain,  began  to  spread  through  the  rest 
of  Europe.  This  learning  consisted  in  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  in  its  fullest  extent.  (See  Warton  on  Pope, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  184.)  Several  enlightened  scholars,  who  had  stu- 
died under  the  Arabians,  undertook,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  education  of  youth,  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  those  of  France,  England, 
and  Germany.  To  the  prevalence  and  permanency  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge  the  establishment  of  the  universities 
of  Europe,  so  general  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  emi- 
nently conducive.  Some  indeed  were  founded  rather  ear- 
lier ;  and  Paris  and  Oxford  carry  their  pretensions  to  anti- 
quity as  high  as  the  reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  :  but 
the  real  claims  of  Paris  are  dated  from  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  And  it 
would  be  too  heavy  a  task,  even  inclined  as  I  may  be  to  sup- 
port the  high  antiquity  of  my  own  University,  if  I  were  re- 
quired to  trace  any  literary  institution  for  the  regular  main- 
tenance of  students  upon  a  collegiate  phin,  to  a  remoter  pe- 
riod than  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  first.  Merton  college 
was  then  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  year  1264.  Upon 
a  careful  examination  of  the  pretensions  of  the  first  great 
seminaries  of  education,  the  honoured  title  of  Mother  of 
the  universities  of  Europe  seems  to  be  duo  to  Bologna.  It 
was  wiihin  her  walls,  during  the  tumults  and  disorders  of 
the  eleventh  century^  that  learning  first  attempted  to  raise 
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htr  head.  In  the  succeeding  age  the  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  10,000  students  was  assembled  tlicrc,  and  each  coun- 
try in  Europe  had  its  resident  regents  and  professors.  The 
•ludies  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  constituted  the  favourite 
and  alnfiost  the  exclusive  objects  of  application.  Paris  di- 
rected the  attention  of  her  scholars  to  theology,  and  nearly 
with  an  equal  degree  of  reputation.  Oxford  began  at  this 
time  to  acquire  celebrity,  and  to  rival  or  rather  to  surpass 
the  foreign  universities  in  the  ability  of  its  professors,  and 
the  concourse  of  its  members;  for  in  the  year  1340  they 
amounted,  according  to  the  account  of  the  historian  Speed, 
to  not  less  than  30,000.  Many  other  universities  were  not 
long  after  founded,  particularly  in  Italy  and  France,  and 
were  all  modelled  upon  the  same  plan  as  Bologna,  Pari*^, 
and  Oxford,  with  respect  to  their  institutions  and  studies. 

In  these  seminaries  of  learning  logic  and  scholastic  divi- 
nity were  for  ages  the  reigning  subjects  of  pursuit.  The 
works  of  Aristotle  were  perused  with  the  greatest  avidity ; 
and  the  disquisitions  of  the  commentators  upon  his  Dialec- 
tics were  so  favourably  received  that  their  authors  almost 
totally  eclipsed  the  fame  of  their  great  master  himself.  The 
syllogistic  mode  of  reasoning  was  applied  to  every  topic, 
without  discrimination,  as  the  best  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  subtle  disputant  to  frame  the  most  specious  arguments, 
and  to  perplex  the  plainest  truths. 

The  public  schools  in  the  universities  were  the  theatre* 
in  which  the  students  acquired  and  displayed  their  attain- 
ments, as  they  were  filled  with  a  great  concourse  of  audi- 
tors, who  daily  assembled  to  listen  to  the  clamorous  debates 
of  the  several  disputants. 

Upon  the  logic  of  Aristotle  was  founded  the  cultivation 
of  scholastic  theology  and  casuistry.  To  make  nice  and 
metaphysical  distinctions  between  one  word  and  another,  to 
separate  subjects  by  infinite  divisions,  not  as  the  real  nature 
of  things,  but  as  fancy  suggested,  and  to  draw  conclusions 
which  had  no  moral  end  whatever,  where  the  incessant  pur- 
suits of  the  schoolmen.  The  skill,  industry,  and  produc- 
tions of  the  spider  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  texture  and 
the  flimsiness  of  their  literary  labours.  The  names  of  Lan- 
franc,  Abelard,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Duns  Scotus,  are  the  most  eminent  among  these  ctU^brated 
disputants.  And  while  an  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  observances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  most 
implicit  subserviency  to  its  edicts,  and  the  decrees  of  its 
councils,  usurped  the  place  of  obedience  to  pure  and  prac- 
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tical  Christianity;  the  bulky  volumes  of  these  schoolmen 
filled  tivety  library,  and  exercised  the  understanding  of 
every  student.  And  these  were  the  speculations  which, 
however  dry  in  point  of  style,  and  unimproving  in  point  of 
matter,  as  they  v/ere  patronized  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  pursued  by  men  of  strong  and  vigorous  minds, 
engrossed  for  centuries  the  whole  attention  of  universities, 
interested  courts,  and  were  celebrated  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the  mean  time  classical  learning  was  entirely  neglect- 
ed ;  it  was  considered  as  dangerous  to  true  pitfty,  and  cal- 
culated only  to  corrupt  the  pure  theology  of  the  Gospel. 
The  poets  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  regarded 
as  the  blind  guides  of  erring  reason,  and  as  seducers  to  the 
paths  of  sin  and  destruction.  Virgil  and  Horace  were  look- 
ed upon  merely  as  the  advocates  for  a  profane  and  idolatrous 
mythology;  and  Cicero  was  regarded  as  a  vain  declaimer, 
impiously  elated  with  the  talent  of  Pagan  eloquence.  When- 
ever the  minds  of  the  monks  were  exercised  in  any  literary 
compositions,  to  record  the  marvellous  exploits  of  saints 
and  martyrs,  to  compose  unedifying  homilies,  and  to  make 
frivolous  commentaries  on  Scripture,  were  the  chief  and 
favourite  objects  of  their  attention;  and  that  such  were  their 
occupations  the  voluminous  manuscripts  which  form  the 
original  parts  of  most  of  the  oldest  libraries  in  Europe,  can 
abundantly  testify. 

We  discover  the  first  dawnings  of  modern  literature  ia 
the  cultivation  of  the  language  of  Provence,  and  the  rude 
productions  of  the  Troubadours.  The  first  of  this  order, 
whose  name  stands  recorded,  was  William  Count  of  Poitou, 
a  nobleman,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  prowess  in  the 
crusades.  Many  of  the  men  of  rank,  who  embarked  in  the 
first  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  were  of  that  number. 
Their  romances,  composed  upon  the  striking  subjects  of 
gallantry,  war,  satire,  and  history,  first  awakened  Europe 
from  its  ignorance  and  lethargy,  amused  the  mind  of  men 
with  grotesque  and  lively  images  and  descriptions,  and  first 
taught  them  to  think,  reflect,  and  judge  upon  subjects  of 
imagination.  The  Trobadoars  occupied  the  middle  place 
between  Gothic  ignorance  and  Italian  excellence  ;  and  after 
this  period  literature  is  indebted  to  them  for  raising  the  ear- 
liest fruits  of  European  genius,  and  inspiring  the  moderns 
with  a  love  of  poetry.  Their  reputation  and  their  language 
extended  far  and  wide ;  and  every  country  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  could  bo«^9t  its  itiucrant  bards.    In  the  courts 
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ot'  kings?,  and  the  castles  of  barons,  they  were  always  hniled 
as  the  most  welcomes  guests ;  and  thtir  ex<*riion3  to  pleiise 
and  to  instruct  were  repaid  by  splendid  rewards.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  crusades,  and  the  close  of  the  fount cnth 
century,  mark  the  limits  of  their  celebrity.  I'hc  Romance 
>vhich  has  its  rise  in  the  manners  of  chivalry,  fell  into  disre- 
pute as  soon  as  that  institution  began  to  decline. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  men  of  genius  arose  in  Italy, 
who  resolved  to  cultivate  their  native  tongue,  and  to  com- 
bine with  its  elegance  the  charms  of  imagination,  and  the 
acquirements  of  classical  learning.  The  poetry  of  the  Tos- 
can  school  burst  forth  with  a  splendour  and  lustre,  which 
have  ever  been  surveyed  with  delight  and  admiration;  and 
the  works  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  Bocaccio,  and  Petrarch,  al- 
though the  productions  of  an  age  so  unpolished,  have  never 
yet  been  excelled  by  four  succeeding  centuries  of  the  best 
efforts  of  genius  and  learning. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  the  commentaries 
of  the  schoolmen  had  contributed  for  a  considerable  period 
to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  scholars;  a  series  of 
events  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  centur)',  which  turned  the 
minds  of  ingenious  men  to  new  researches,  opened  the  way 
to  the  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the  improvement  of 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  its  cultivation. 

The  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  happened  nearly  at  the 
same  period  of  time.  Learned  men  had  long  trembled  at 
the  approach,  and  at  length  fled  before  the  fierce  aspect  of 
Mahomet  the  second.  After  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453,  Chrysoloras,  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles,  Johannes  Andronicus,  Callistus  Constantius, 
Johannes  Lascaris,  Gazj,  of  Th^ssaionica,  and  many  other 
learned  Greeks,  whose  naiaes  must  ever  be  recorded  with 
honour  in  the  annals  of  literature,  fled  into  Italy  for  shelter 
and  protection.  That  country,  in  consequence  of  having 
always  preserved  a  greater  degree  of  refinement  and  know- 
ledge than  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  happily  calculated  for 
their  favourable  reception.  They  found  in  particular  at 
Florence  several  Greek  professors,  who  had  been  induced, 
by  the  liberality  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  a  great  patron  of 
learning,  to  settle  in  that  city.  Into  Italv  they  conveyed, 
and  there  they  interpreted,  the  inestimable  works  of  their 
ancient  writers,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  metropolia 
of  the  East.   They  were  eagerly  followed  by  the  best  Italian 
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acholars,  who  quickly  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  graces  of  ge- 
nuine poetry,  eloquence,  and  history.  A  more  useful  and 
sublime  philosophy  was  soon  adopted ;  and  the  scholastic 
subtleties  of  logic,  and  the  empty  speculations  of  metaphy- 
sics, were  gradually  superseded  by  the  useful  principles  of 
moral  philosophy,  the  maxims  of  sound  criticism,  and  tht 
acquisitions  of  elegant  learning. 

I'he  patronage  of  the  Popes  gave  splendour  and  import- 
ance to  this  new  kind  of  erudition.  Considering  its  en- 
couragement as  an  excellent  expedient  to  establish  their  au- 
thority, such  was  their  liberality  to  scholars,  that  the  court 
of  ilome  on  a  sudden  changed  its  austere  character,  and 
became  the  seat  of  elegance  and  urbanity.  Nicholas  the 
fifth,  about  tPA*  year  1440,  offered  public  rewards  at  Rome 
for  compositions  in  the  learned  languages,  appointed  pro- 
fessors in  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  employed  intelligent  per- 
sons to  traverse  all  parts  of  Europe  in  search  of  the  classic 
manuscripts,  which  were  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  mo- 
nasteries. 

But  see  each  Muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays ; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  reverend  head. 

Pope's  Essay  en  Criticism. 

Leo  the  tenth  was  conspicuous  for  his  ardour  and  muni- 
ficence in  the  cause  of  literature  :  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  while  he  was  pouring  the  thunder  of  his  anathemas 
against  the  new  doctrines  of  Luther,  he  published  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to  cen- 
sure the  poems  of  Ariosto.  And  it  was  during  his  pontifi- 
cate that  a  perpetual  indulgence  was  granted  for  rebuilding 
the  church  of  a  monastery,  because  it  possessed  a  manu- 
script of  Tacitus.  In  the  exercise  of  these  new  studies  the 
Italian  ecclesiastics  were  the  first  and  the  most  numerous. 
Countenanced  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
they  abandoned  the  intricacies  of  a  dry  and  barbarous  the- 
ology, and  studied  the  purest  models  of  antiquity. 

No  sooner  had  Italy,  under  these  auspices,  banished  the 
Gothic  style  in  eloquence  and  poetry,  than  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  arrived  at  maturity,  and  shone  in  all 
their  original  splendour.  The  beautiful  and  suMime  ideas 
which  the  Italian  artists  had  conceived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  ancient  statues  and  temples,  were  invigorated  by 
the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  Sophocles.     Petrarch  was 
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ttrowned  at  Rome  in  the  capitol,  and  Raphael  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 

Tliesc  improvements  werr  soon  received  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  spread  their  influence  over  France,  Kngland, 
Spain,  and  Huiigar}'^.  The  Greek  tongue  was  introduced 
into  England  by  William  Grocyn:  he  was  a  IcUow  oi  New 
College,  Oxlord,  and  died  about  the  year  1520.  'I'o  Cier- 
many  nuist  be  allowed  a  very  large  and  distinguished  share 
in  the  restitution  of  letters.  And  the  mechanical  genius  of 
Holland  added,  at  an  auspicious  moment  to  all  the  fortunate 
cvcntk  in  favour  of  science,  an  admirable  invention  ;  for  to 
that  country  the  world  was  indebt»^d  ior  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  Printing.  The  honour  of  having  given  rise  to  this 
art  has  been  claimed  by  the  cities  of  Haerlem,  Mentz,  and 
Strasburgh.  To  each  of  these  it  may  be  attributed  in  a 
qualified  sense,  as  within  a  short  space  of  time  they  respec- 
tively contributed  to  its  advancement.  But  the  original  in- 
ventor was  Laurentius  John  Coster  of  Haerlem,  who  made 
his  first  essay  with  wooden  types  about  the  year  1430.  The 
art  was  communicated  by  his  servant  to  John  Faust  and 
John  Guttemburg  of  Mentz.  It  v/as  carried  to  perfection 
by  Peter  Shoeffer,  the  son-in-law  of  Faustus,  who  invented 
the  modes  of  casting  metal  types,  and  was  probably  the  first 
who  used  them  in  printing.*  The  most  popular  of  those 
very  ingenious  mechanics  was  Faust,  who  is  reported  to 
have  carried  a  number  of  his  Bibles  to  Paris;  and  when  he 
offered  them  to  sale  as  manuscripts,  the  French,  considering 
the  number  of  the  books,  and  their  exact  resemblance  to 
each  other,  without  the  variation  even  of  a  letter  or  a  stop, 
and  that  the  best  transcribers  could  not  possibly  be  so  exact 
in  their  most  accurate  copies,  concluded  he  must  have  de- 
rived assistance  from  some  supernatural  agent.  Either  by 
actually  prosecuting  him  as  a  magician,  or  threatening  to  do 
so,  they  extorted  from  him  the  curious  secret  of  his  new 

*  Trihemius,  in  liis  Chronicle,  written  A.  D.  1514,  says  he  had  k 
from  the  moutli  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  that  the  first  book  they  printed 
with  moveable  types  was  tfie  Bible,  about  the  year  1450,  in  which  tlie 
expenses  were  so  enormous  as  to  have  cost  4000  florins  befoi-e  they  had 
printed  12  sheets.  The  author  of  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  Cologne,  com- 
piled in  1499,  also  says,  that  he  was  told  by  Ulric  Zell  of  Cologne 
(who  himself  introduced  printing  there  in  1466)  that  the  Latin  Bible 
was  first  begun  to  be  printed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  1450,  and  that  it 
was  in  lai-ge  character.  Scrifitura  grandiori  quali  hodie  niinsalia  to- 
lent  im/irimi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Pall  Mall  possessed  a  copy  of  this  cu- 
rious Bible,  3  voL  bound  in  Morocco.  In  his  catalogue  it  was  valued  at 
126/.  There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  work,  2  vol.  fol.  in  tlie  Bod- 
leian hbraXj. 
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invention ;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  this  circumstance 
arose  the  marvellous  stories  which  are  related  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus. 

The  art  of  printing  was  soon  spread  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  It  passed  to  Rome  in  1466,  and  the  Ro- 
man type  was  in  a  short  time  brought  to  great  perfection. 
Thomas  Bouchier  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  sent  Caxton,  a  person  remarkable  in  that  age 
for  cultivating  learning  amid  the  occupations  of  commerce, 
to  Haerlem,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  this  invention  ;  and 
*'  the  first  book  which  Caxton  printed  was  an  English  trans- 
lation of  Recuyel,  or  the  History  of  Troy,  in  1471,  in  Flan- 
ders. The  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Eng- 
land by  him  was  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  Game 
9f  Chess^  1474,  with  fusil  metal  types.  For  though  Fre- 
derick Corselli,  a  Dutchman  or  German,  is  said  to  have 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1468,  Sancti  Hieronymi  Expositio  in 
Symbolum  Apostolorum^  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there 
ever  was  a  printer  of  that  name  in  England ;  and  if  there 
was,  his  book  was  printed  with  separate  wooden  tijpes*^ 
See  the  Norfolk  Tour,  p.  120.  At  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  various  editions  of  books  in  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  characters,  were  published. 
This  admirable  discovery  was  made  at  a  period  the  most 
favourable  to  its  reception  and  improvement.  Not  only  a 
taste  for  polite  learning  began,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
to  he  fashionable  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  many  persons 
of  the  first  rank  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
in  Italy,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  love  of  letters, 
and  their  patronage  of  eminent  scholars.  Many  public  li- 
braries were  about  this  time  erected  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  and  were  furnished  with  manuscripts  of  ancient 
authors,  purchased  at  a  great  expense ;  but  from  the  care 
with  which  they  were  guarded,  their  perusal  was  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  readers.  No  invention  therefore  could 
be  more  fortunate,  or  more  likely  to  gratify  the  general  cu- 
riosity, than  that  by  which  copies  of  the  same  work  were 
easily  and  expeditiously  multiplied,  sold  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  circulated  throughout  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

This  art  would  have  been  comparatively  of  small  value  a 
ecntur>'  or  two  before,  when  the  B^rossest  ignorance  prevail- 
ed, a-^d  even  iiersons  of  High  birth  and  distinction  were  ex* 
tret'^cly  illiterate,  and  of  course  not  disposed  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  the  revival  of  learning.     On  the  contrary,  the 
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people  of  the  filteonth  century  were  highly  gratified  by  the 
discovery  oi  an  :irt  so  congenial  to  their  tustc,  and  therefore 
stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  its  inventors  to  carry  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  Of  this  encouragement  and  impro\^e- 
ment  sulHcicnt  proofs  are  now  extant ;'  for  many  of  the  books 
which  were  printed  at  this  early  period  may  be  compared, 
with  respect  to  ihK^  blackness  of  the  ink,  the  elegance  of  the 
t}'pe,  and  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  to  most  of  the  copies 
which  are  at  this  ti'iie  the  boast  of  the  English  or  foreign 
presses. 

Tnus,  as  books  v/ere  multiplied,  a  taste  for  learning  be- 
came more  general.  ^And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  classical  learning, 
were  reciprocally  advantageous  ;  they  reflected  mutual  light, 
and  afforded  mutual  assistance.  The  ecclesiastics,  when  books 
M'cre  placed  within  the  common  reach,  cotild  no  longer  con- 
fine the  languages  or  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  themselves  ; 
and  men  were  eager  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  had 
been  so  long  concealed.  They  imagined  the  mines  of  anti- 
quity to  be  very  rich ;  and  they  v^ere  not  disappointed ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  were  enabled  to  explore  their  treasures,  they 
found. them  answer  their  mo.t  sanguine  expectations.  AVar- 
ton's  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii,  p.  491.  vol.  ii,  p.  54,  &c. 

As  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  England  was  obscured 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  sanguinary  Mary,  so  were  there  few 
circumstances  in  her  fanatical  reign  propitious  to  the  growth 
of  polite  erudition.  It  is  however  a  pleasing  circumstance 
to  be  able  to  select  an  event  from  the  calamitous  historv  of 
her  times,  which  happily  concurred  with  some  preceding 
establishments  to  diffuse  classical  knowledge,  and  which  does 
honour  to  the  founder  of  a  Sodetij^  which  among  the  states- 
men, poets,  and  scholars,  enrolled  in  its  lists,  records  the 
names  of  Somers,  Chatham,  Merrick,  AVarton,  llrN- 
WELL,  and  Bowles.  In  the  year  1554,  Trinity  College  in 
Oxford  was  founded  by  Sir  Tiiomas  Pope ;  who  in  the  con- 
stitution of  this  Society  principally  inculcates  the  use  and 
necessity  of  classical  literature  ;  and  recommends  it  as  the 
inost  important  and  leading  object  in  his  system  of  academi- 
cal study.  Queen  IMary  was  herself  eminently  learned  :  at 
the  desire  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr  she  translated  in  her 
youth  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  St.  John ;  the  preface  is 
written  by  Udall,  master  of  Eton  school ;  in  which  he  much 
extols  her  distinguished  proficience  in  literature.  It  would 
have  been  fortunate  if  Mary's  attention  to  this  work  had 
softened  her  temper,  and  enlightened  her  understanding.    She 
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frequently  spoke  in  public  with  propriety,  and  always  with 
prudence  and  dignity.    Warton's  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  phrases,  and  all  the  peculiarities  oi  the  ancient 
poets,  historians,  and  orators,  was  made  an  indispensable  and 
almost  the  principal  object  in  the  education,  not  only  of  a 
gentleman,  but  even  of  a  iady.  Among  the  females  of  high 
distinction,  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  classical  scholars, 
the  Queen  herself,  and  the  beaulilul  and  uniortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Roger  Ascham, 
their  learned  precentor,  speaks  in  raptures  of  the  progress 
which  they  both  made  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
relates  some  pleasing  anecdotes  of  their  application  to  this 
study.^'^  This  pedantic  fashion  appeared  in  many  ludicrous 
extravagancies.  It  was  conspicuous  in  various  publications, 
in  the  shows  and  pageants  exhibited  during  the  progress  of 
the  Queen  through  different  parts  of  her  dominions,  and  in 
the  entertainments  hekl  in  \vr  honour,  wherein  emblems  al- 
lusive to  classical  mythology  were  constantly  introduced. 

But  the  pedantry  which  gave  so  deep  a  tinge  to  the  fashion 
of  those  times  had  little  eiTect  upon  the  productions  of  Shaks- 
peare.  Raised  by  the  power  of*  origiuid  and  daring  genius 
he  bent  the  information  of  former  ages  to  his  own  purposes. 
Ilis  works,  like  those  of  Milton,  were  for  a  time  neglected: 
but  since  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  they  have  been 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  have  contributed,  perhaps 
more  than  any  others  of  our  national  compositions,  to  diffuse 
a  relish  for  books.  That  relish  was  first  excited  by  the  nu- 
merous translations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  of 
Italian  tales  into  EngHsh,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
works  of  the  writers  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  particularly  Addison,  Swift,  and  Dryden,  divested 
learning  of  its  stiffness,  revived  a  just  taste  for  the  classics, 
and  had  great  influence  in  making  the  perusal  of  books  a 
popular  amust.  ment.  Since  that  period  we  may  fairly  be 
called  a  nation  of  readers.  IJ')oks  of  all  kinds  have  been 
produced,  and  the  press-  hns  supplit^d  the  means  of  multiply- 
ing them  to  a  degree  wliich  exceeds  the  power  of  calculation. 
Let  us  consider  what  the  press  has  effected,  and  what  it  maj 
still  pnvluce  for  the  advantage,  the  instruction,  and  delight 
of  mankind.  Its  benefits  are  as  extensive  as  they  are  vari- 
ous ;  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  inankind.  It  is  the 
safi^";'' n1  <^f  liberty  in  every  free  country.     It  i-^  ^^.l'  ally  of 

•  A>ru  .rii.  ii.^>  H.  lib.  ii,  p.  18,  Evl.t.  1581,  &c.  Wnrton';*  Lire  of  Popf, 
p.  93,  &c. 
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reliction,  when  it  supplits  the  world  with  the  productions  of 
the  le.iriK  d  and  pious  ;  who  lahour  to  disseminate  the  prec(  pts 
of  genuine  Christianity.  It  fumishes  the  means  of  rational 
improvement,  and  amusement  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and 
leisure ,  communicates  instruction  to  the  young,  and  enter- 
tainment to  the  old,  and  spreads  these  enjoyments  far  and 
wide  before  everj^  people  of  the  globe.  We  have  therefore 
sufficient  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  born  at  a 
time,  in  which  we  are  rescued  from  the  gross  ignorance  which 
enveloped  our  ancestors  ;  when  the  light  of  pure  religion  and 
useful  knowledge  is  diffused  around  us  ;  and  when,  provided 
that  our  moral  improvements  keep  pace,  in  a  due  degree, 
with  oiu*  intellectual  proficiency,  we  may  be  virtuous,  as  well 
as  enlightened  and  intelligent,  beyond  the  example  of  former 
ages. 

Conclusion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  striking  points  upon  which  the 
student  will  fix  hia  eye,  in  his  wide  and  pleasing  survey  of 
modem  history.  There  are  many  others  which  are  entitled 
to  his  observation ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  particu- 
lar regard  the  c-era  marked  b;.  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  all  the  consequent  improvements  in  navigation. 
From  that  period  the  sailor  bc'came  more  confdent  and  more 
adventurous  :  he  scorned  to  coast  along  the  shore,  and  boldly 
steered  his  vessel  into  the  wide  and  open  ocean.  He  dis- 
covered new  islands,  and  even  new  continents,  established  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
imparted  to  distant  nations  the  advantages  of  cortimerce,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  Europeans  a  boundless  scope  for  the  plan- 
tation of  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  confined 
limits  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  shores,  to  its  pre- 
«ent  extent  in  the  northern  aiid  southern  hemispheres,  we 
observe  upon  the  map  of  the  globe  the  tracks  of  those  re- 
nowned navigators,  Christoplier  Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama, 
and  Sebastian  Cabot ;  and  we  follow  with  a  more  lively  cu- 
riosity^, and  national  pride,  the  courses  of  Drake,  Raleigh, 
Anson,  Byron,  Carteret,  and  Cooke. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder  is  remarkable,  as  its  intro- 
duction into  the  military  art  has  changed  the  mode  of  waging 
war,  and  lessened  its  destructive  ravages.  The  invention  of 
the  telescope  was  an  important  acquisition  to  science,  as  it 
h»  served  to  verify  the  theories,  and  establish  the  reasonings 
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of  modem  astronomers,  and  thus  gives  them  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  those,  who  in  ancient  times  cultivated  the  same 
science.  The  invc  ntion  likewise  of  the  air-pump  by  Boyle, 
the  discovery  of  the  circidation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  the 
estabiishment  oi  the  Copernican  system,  the  experiment  of 
Torricelii,  by  which  he  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  numerous  impiovemtnts  in  various  arts  and 
sciences,  contribute  to  do  iionour  to  modem  times.  They 
compose  such  an  assemblage  of  luminous  objects  as  cannot 
fail  to  attract  for  all  ages  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of 
mankind. 

These  pleasing  branches  of  study  may  lead  us  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  political  affairs,  and  of  the  subjects  which 
tend  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  mind.  Modern  history 
affords  many  examples  of  the  prowess  of  conquerors  who 
have  desolated  the  world,  and  of  hypocrites  who  have  de- 
ceived it.  And  yet  we  may  fairly  ask,  of  what  benefit  to 
society  were  the  impostures  of  Mahomet,  the  victories  of 
Ciovis,  Charlemagne,  Gengis  Khan,  and  ^I'amerlane;  the  in- 
vasion of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  political  cunning  of 
Charles  the  fiiih,  the  ambition  of  I^hilip  the  second,  and  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  ?  '^I'heir  empires, 
triumphs,  conquests,  and  projects,  have  left  little  impression 
behind  them,  notwithstanding  the  attention  they  once  attract- 
ed, and  the  violent  convulsions  which  they  caustcl  in  the 
state  of  the  world.  4'he  m'uA  s  refreshed,  and  turns  w  ith 
delight  to  more  pacific  scenes,  to  trace  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  Vasco  de  l^ama,  and  the  beneficiid  change  in 
religious  opinions,  which  liuaier  and  Calvin  produced.  We 
consider  with  more  satisfaction  ih:in  the  recital  of  battle* 
and  sieges  can  afford,  the  miidand  ben^  volent  spirit  of  co- 
lonization, which  actuated  the  exertions  of  William  Penn ; 
the  sublime  philosophy  of  Br.con,  Ne\>ton,  and  Locke;  and 
the  matchless  poetry  of  Sbakspeare,  Milton,  and  Tasso. 
Thise  have  a  more  beneficial  influence  in  enlarging  our 
knowledge,  and  satisfying  our  curiosity,  than  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  conquests  of  the  ambitious,  and 
the  machinations  of  the  politic.  The  works  of  war  and  he- 
roism are  too  often  destructive  in  their  operations,  and  dis- 
astrous in  their  consequences  ;  and  the  closer  they  :ire  ex- 
amined, the  more  they  wound  our  feeli  igs,  by  the  calamities 
they  have  produced.  They  may  furnish  incU\  d  very  instruc- 
tive lessons  of  caution,  if  the  ruhrs  of  mankind  imitate  the 
conduct  of  prudent  nuuiners,  who  remark  the  situation  of 
rocks  and  shoals,  only  from  a  design  to  avoid  them.     How 


much  fairer  and  more  inviting  is  thr  pr<  aspect  of  the  work* 
of  gi  nliis,  science,  arts,  and  commtirce  !  l^hoy  charm  -ur 
attiniion  the  longer  they  are  surveyed  ;  ;ind  the  more  inth- 
mat  \y  we  are  neqii:»inted  with  them,  the  greater  is  our  plea*- 
iui\,  as  well  as  our  improvenK-nt. 

"I'hus  have  we  seen  that  the  arts  and  sciences  have  kept 
pae^  with  the  progress  of  manners  and  religion,  in  :»dorning 
and  exalting  the  human  mind  ;  Mnd  thus  has  thel»'  united 
light  dispelled  the  shades  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  'I'hc 
intellectual  powers,  after  ages  of  depression, have  surmounted 
all  ohstaeles,  and  operated  through  every  channel  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  arrogating  too  much  superiority 
to  assert,  that  the  glory  even  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home 
has  been  surpassed  by  the  tidents  and  diligence  of  modem 
Europeans,  in  the  cultivation  of  whateve**  can  instruct  and 
improve  society. 

'J'his  interesting  part  of  history  displays  to  us  a  variety  of 
discoveries,  events,  improvements,  and  institutions,  which 
ha\e  contributed,  in  their  aggregate  effects,  to  raise  the  chct- 
racier  of  ?nan  above  its  former  levels  to  encourage  industry, 
and  diversity  its  pursuits  ;  to  call  ibrth  the  powers  of  the 
mind  to  eveiy  laudable  exertion^  to  cherish  all  the  virtues  of 
the    heart,    and  make   human   existence   more  valuable^  by 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  advantages,  which  result  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  our  own  country,  are  too  obvious  to 
require  many  previous  observations.     Such  knowledge  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all  those  who  take  an  active  part 
in  the  public  service,  either  as  officers  of  the  army  or  navy, 
magistrates,  or  members  of  parliament.    And  to  persons  of 
all  other  descriptions  it  is  equally  agreeable,  if  not  equally 
necessary ;  because,  as  every  Englishman  finds  a  peculiar 
gratification  in  deciding  upon  the   propriety  of  political 
measures,  and  estimating  the  merits  of  those  who  direct 
the  helm  of  government ;  he  cannot  form  correct  opinions, 
bv  adverting  to  the  plans  which  have  for  ages  been  pursued, 
as  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  or  by  con- 
templating tfie  causes  of  national  disgrace  or  glory,  it   he 
neglects  to  lay  the  foundation,  upon  which  such  correct 
opinions  can  alone  be  built. 

The  love  of  our  country  naturally  awakens  in  us  a  spirit 
of  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors, 
and  to  learn  the  memorable  events  of  their  history :  and 
this  is  certainly  9-  far  more  urgent  motive  than  any  which 
usually  prompts  us  to  the  pursuit  of  other  historical  re- 
searches. Nothing  that  happened  to  our  forefathers  can  be 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  us.  It  is  natural  to  indulge  the 
mixed  emotions  of  veneration  and  esteem  for  them ;  and  our 
rcgard  is  not  founded  upon  blind  partiality,  but  results  from 
the  most  steady  and  rational  attachment.  We  arc  their  de- 
scendants, we  reap  the  fruits  of  their  public  and  private  la- 
bours, and  we  not  only  share  the  inheritance  of  their  pro- 
-perty,  but  derive  reputation  from  the}r  noble  actions.  A 
v^L.  II.  ^ 
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Russian  or  a  Turk  may  have  a  strong  predilection  for  his_ 
country,  and  entertain  a  profound  veneration  for  his  ances- 
tors :  but,  destitute  as  he  finds  himself  of  an  equal  share  of 
the  blessings  which  result  from  security,  liberty,  and  impar- 
tial laws,  he  can  never  feel  the  same  generous  and  pure  pa- 
triotism, which  glows  in  the  breast  of  a  Briton. 

If  an  Englishman^  said  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia^  has 
no  knowledge  of  those  kings  that  filed  the  throne  of  Persia; 
if  his  memory  is  embarrassed  with  that  infinite  number  of 
popes  that  ruled  the  church,  we  are  ready  to  excuse  him :  but 
7ve  shall  hardly  have  the  same  indulgence  for  him,  if  he  is  a 
stranger  to  the  origin  of  parliameJits,  to  the  customs  of  his 
country,  and  to  the  different  lines  of  kings  who  have  reigned 
in  England — Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

In  the  eventful  pages  of  her  history  England  presents 
some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  that  the  annals  of  the 
world  can  produce.  In  this  country  liberty  has  maintained 
frequent  and  bloody  conflicts  with  despotism ;  sometimes 
she  has  sunk  oppressed  under  the  chains  of  tyrants,  and 
sometimes  reared  her  head  in  triumph.  Here  Charles  the 
first,  brought,  in  defiance  of  all  justice,  to  the  scaffold,  and 
James  the  second  compelled  by  the  voice  of  his  injured  peo- 
ple to  abdicate  his  throne,  have  given  av/ful  lessons  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  world.  Here  kings  and  subjects,  after 
engaging  in  the  warmest  opposition  of  interests,  have  made 
mutual  concessions;  and  the  prerogative  of  the  one,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  other,  have  been  fixed  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  the  general  good.  In  the  midst  of  civil  commotions,  as 
well  as  in  the  intervals  of  tranquillity.  Science,  Geiv  d 

Arts  have  flourished,  and  advanced  the  national  c:  ir 

above  that  of  the  neighbouring  states.  For  this  is  the  coun- 
try of  men  deservedly  renowned  for  their  talents,  learning, 
and  discoveries  in  the  various  branches  of  art  iind  science ; 
to  whom  future  generations  will  bow  with  respect  and  ve- 
neration, as  to  their  guides  and  instructors.  In  this  island 
£hakspearc  and  Milton  displayed  their  vast  powers  of  ori- 
ginal genius,  Locke  developed  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  Newton  explained  and  illustrated  the  laws  of  nature. 
Here  were  trained  those  adventurous  navigators,  who  have 
conveyed  the  British  flag  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe, 
added  new  dominions  to  their  native  land,  extended  the 
range  of  nautical  science,  and  spread  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lization among  the  most  remote  people.  Here  mankind  at 
large  may  Contemplate  a  Constitution,  which  is  propiti- 
ousi  to  die  higUejt  advauccment  of  the  moral  *nd  intellect 
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tual  powers  of  man,  "which  ensures  personal  safety,  main- 
tains personal  dignity,  and  combines  the  public  and  private 
advantages  of  all  other  governments.* 

This  constitution,  which  has  so  powerful  and  so  happy  an 
influence  upon  the  character,  sentiments,  and  prosperity  of 
the  British  nation,  arose  from  the  conflict  of  discordant  in- 
terests, and  was  meliorated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  most  sa- 
gacious and  enlightened  legislators. 

Reserving  a  more  exact  inquiry  into  the  regular  train  of 
events  for  future  studies,  let  us  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  a  short  view  of  those  memorable  reigns,  during 
which  the  principles  of  the  present  constitution  were  deve- 
loped, and  those  laws  were  enacted  which  form  its  support. 

From  the  vast  and  gloomy  forests  of  Germany,  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  brought 
into  Britain  new  arts  of  war,  and  new  institutions  of  civil 
policy.  A.  D.  450.  From  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
Saxon  institutions  to  establish  public  order  and  private 
comfort,  they  found  a  welcome  reception  among  such  Bri- 
tons as  were  timid  and  docile ;  while  those  who  were  of  a 
ferocious  temper,  and  spurned  the  tyranny  of  foreign  pow- 
er, fled  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Wales,  and  there 
enjoyed  their  original  independence. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern  the  imperfect  traces  of 
Saxon  customs,  and  establishments,  by  the  dim  light  of  Ro- 
man and  English  history,  we  are  struck  with  their  mildness, 
equity,  and  wisdom.  The  descent  of  the  crown  was  here- 
ditar}%  the  subordinate  magistrates  were  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, capital  punishments  were  rarely  inflicted  for  the  first 
offence,  and  their  lands  were  bequeathed  equally  to  all  the 
sons,  without  any  regard  to  primogeniture.  In  the  Witterla 
Gemote^  or  assembly  of  the  Wise  men,  consisting  of  the  su- 
perior Clergy  and  Noblemen,  all  business  for  the  service  of 
the  public  was  transacted,  and  ail  laws  were  passed.  For 
the  origin  of  this  assembly,  we  must  have  recourse  to  re- 
mote antiquity ;  as  similar  meetings,  constituted,  indeed,  in 

*  By  the  Constitution  is  to  be  understood,  *'  that  collection  of  laws, 
establishments,  and  customs,  derived  fix)m  certain  principles  of  expe- 
diency and  justice,  and  directed  to  ceitain  objects  of  public  utility,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  majority  of  the  British  people  have  agi-eed  to  be 
goveyied."  Or,  according  to  a  more  popular  mode  of  definition,  it  is 
"  the  legislative  and  executive  government  of  Great  Britain,  consisting 
of  the  King,  the  House  ol  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  as  esta- 
blished at  tiie  Revolution,  and  as  their  privileges  have  been  explained 
by  subsequent  acts  of  pariiament." 
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a  rude  and  imperfect  marjier,  were  convened  among  the 
ancient  Germans  from  the  earliest  times.* 

Alfred,  surnamed  the  Great,  derived  that  illustrious 
title  from  the  exercise  of  every  qualit}',  which  adorned  the 
scholar,  the  warrior,  the  patriot,  and  the  legislator.  After 
chasing  the  Danish  plunderers  from  his  shores,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom. 
A.  D.  872.  He  digested  the  discordant  laws  of  the  heptarchy 
into  one  consistent  code,  adopted  a  uniform  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  made  every  one  of  his  subjects,  without  regard 
to  rank  or  fortune,  responsible  to  his  immediate  superior  for 
his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  neighbour.  For  the  speedy 
decision  of  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  he  established  courts 
of  justice  in  the  various  districts,  in  which  complaints  arose. 
Of  all  his  institutions,  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Trial  by  Jury,  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestov/ed  upon  him  for  exempting  his  accused  sub- 
jects from  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  a  judge,  and  leaving 
the  determination  of  their  guilt  or  innocence  to  a  council  of 
their  equals,  too  numerous  to  be  influenced  by  mercenary 
motives,  and  whose  unanimity  could  admit  no  doubts  as  to 
the  justice  of  their  decisions. f 

The  precipitate  conduct  of  Harold,  in  risking  his  crown 
npon  the  issue  of  a  single  battle,  gave  to  William  of  Noi- 
mandy  the  Kingdom  of  England.  A.  D.  1066.  The  Con- 
queror overturned  at  once  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  and  erected  the  feudal  system  upon  its  ruins. 

A  proper  acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary  institution, 
Avhich  was  at  that  time  common  in  all  the  countries  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  conduces  materially  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  those  times,  and  to  explain  the  ancient  tenure 
of  landed  property.  For  a  particular  account  of  it  we  refer 
to  our  history  of  modem  Europe. 

The  first  of  the  Norman  tyrants  not  only  broke  the  line 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  re- 
duced the  people  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  The  confis- 
cations of  the  Saxon  estates,  and  the  general  distress  of  their 
proprietors,  plainly  indicated  his  policy  and  rapacity.     All 

*  For  the  mode  in  which  tlie  Wittena-w:mote  was  constituted  sejc 
Brady's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  En^;land,  p.  7,  8,  8cc.  Fo^'  an 
uccount  of  tlie  ancient  Germans,  tut*  reader  is  retcncd  to  Hume,  vtil. 
i.  p.  198;  Modem  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  38  ;  and  Tacitus  dc  Moribus  Gcr- 
manonim,  c.  7. 

t  The  detail  of  his  eventful  tuid  glorious  reign  is  written  with  pctii'^ 
liar  spirit  and  elegance  by  Hume,  vol.  i.  i>.  76. 
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the  lands  of  the  natives  were  either  seized  for  the  king,  or 
given  to  his  favourites;  large  tracts  formerly  cultivated  by 
the  industrious  Saxons  were  abandoned  to  the  original  wild- 
ness  of  nature  ;  and  qven  whole  counties  were  converted  into 
forests  and  wastes,  to  afford  an  unbounded  scope  to  his  pas- 
sion for  the  chase. 

The  severity  of  the  forest  laws  sufficiently  makes  the 
selfishness  of  his  diversions,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  temper. 
The  life  of  an  animal  was  ^  alued  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
of  a  man ;  and  this  uncontrolled  and  destructive  ambition 
was  extended  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

With  the  Norman  language,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
services  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
were  introduced  the  Norman  laws.  The  ancient  Trial  by 
Jury  was  exchanged  for  the  uncertain  and  unjust  decision 
by  single  combat.  The  extinction  of  all  fires  at  the  melan- 
choly sound  of  the  Curfew  was  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
extinction  of  liberty.  The  nation  groaned  under  every  dis- 
tress that  an  obdurate  and  politic  conqueror  could  inflict ; 
and  their  chains  were  so  firmly  rivetted,  as  to  require  a  de- 
gree of  energy  and  unanimity  to  break  them,  which  the  timid 
and  oppressed  Saxons  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  exert. 

In  the  following  reigns  of  the  Norman  tyrants  the  same 
hardships  were  endured  with  little  alleviation.  The  people 
still  continued  to  have  no  resource  against  the  execution  of 
the  most  sanguinary  laws.  The  exorbitant  power  of  the 
king,  and  its  frequent  abuses,  at  length  roused  a  spirit  of  op- 
position, whi'ch  was  at  once  determined  and  irresistible. 
But  as  his  feudal  demesnes  were  large,  and  his  influence 
extended  over  a  great  number  of  vassals,  they  did  not  think 
themselves  sufficiently  formidable  to  oppose  his  authority, 
without  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  other  possessors  of 
land.  They  therefore  held  out  to  the  commons  the  most 
advantageous  inducements,  by  promising  to  stipulate  with 
the  king  for  a  redress  of  all  public  grievances,  and  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  common  privileges. 

In  Runny  Mead  the  great  foundation  of  English  liberty 
was  laid.  A.  D.  1215.  Carte,  vol.  i,  p.  831.  There  the 
reluctant  and  perfidious  John,  after  having  repeatedly  dis- 
regarded their  former  solicitations,  was  compelled  to  sign 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  Ciiarta  of  the  forest.*  The 

*  He  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur  with  his  owii  hands.  See  Carte, 
"0)1.  i,  p.  796.    I  have  htard  Mr.  Tho.  Wartun  sa/^-'*  Ycru  may  read 
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larm  of  force  and  terror,  which  his  triumphant  barons  held 
over  his  head,  was  strengthened  by  the  claims  of  justice. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  as  they  held  their  estates  by  the  feudal 
tenure,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  conditions  he 
imposed,  and  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an  arbitrary  chieftain. 
But  as  all  the  kings  from  the  conquest  had  solemnly  sworn 
at  their  coronation  to  revive  the  laws  of  Edward  the  con- 
fessor, and  had  uniformly  violated  their  engagements,  the 
barons  conceived  themselves  justifiable,  when  their  partizans 
and  adherents  were  sufficiently  strong  and  numerous,  in  de- 
manding from  John,  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  the  full 
execution  of  his  promise. 

The  abject  and  servile  state  of  the  people  previous  to  this 
auspicious  event  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  considering  the 
immunities  granted  by  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forest.  The  barons  vindicated  more  of  their  rights 
than  merely  consisted  in  the  abolition  of  their  own  hardships 
and  grievances.  Firm  in  their  engagements  to  the  commons, 
who  enlisted  under  their  standard,  they  obtained  for  them  the 
participation  of  many  of  their  own  privileges.  They  were 
equally  exempted  from  unreasonable  fines,  or  illegal  distres- 
ses, for  sen'^ice  due  to  the  crown ;  and  acquired  the  privilege 
of  disposing  of  their  property  by  will.  The  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, gave  new  encouragements  to  commerce,  by  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  merchants ;  prohibited  all  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  established  annual  circuits  of  judges ; 
confirmed  the  liberties  of  all  cities  and  districts ;  and  pro- 
tected every  freeholder  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  life, 
liberty,  and  property ;  unless  they  were  pronounced  by  his 
peers  to  be  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  his  country.* 

Hume  for  his  elegance ;  but  Carte  is  the  historian  for  facts."  My  care« 
ful  perusal  of  his  elaborate  work  has  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  this 
observation:  and  1  think  him  an  histori^m  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  present  times  of  jjolitical  novelties ;  as  he  is  an  intelligent  and  zeal- 
ous advocate  for  the  nghts  of  kings,  as  well  as  sulyects ;  and  t 
upon  all  accasions  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Church  of  1" 

*  "  Nullus  liber  homo  caniatur,  rel  imprisonetur,  vel  d'  n-  de 

libero  tcnemtnto  siu),  vel  liijertatibus,  vel  lilx:ris  consuetui  suis; 

aut  utlagctiir,  aut  cxulet,  aut  aliquo  modo  destruetur.  Ncc  siiper  eum 
ibimus,  nee  super  cum  mittcnuis,  nisi  ])cr  legale  judicium  {xirium  suorum, 
yc\  per  legem  terrjc.  NuUi  vcndenuis,  nulli  negal)imus,  aut  difleremus 
iuflirium,  vel  rectum."    Magna  Charta,  ca]).  29. 

**  This  article  is  so  imjioriant^  that  it  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
id  and  design  ot  ])olitical  societies;  and  fi"om  that  moment 
would  have  Ix^en  a  free  people,  if  there  were  not  an  imuu 
rfifluxnce  between  the  making  otUws,  and  tlic  obsCjrviiig  of  them."  i)c 
Loliiic  on  tlic  Constitution,  p,  i'i?. 
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Thus  was  the  first  general  opposition  successfully  made 
against  arbitrary  power ;  and  those  rights  wei'e  vindicated, 
which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  enjoyed.  As 
Magna  Charta  was  granted  under  circumstances  of  great  so- 
lemnity, and  afterwards  ratified  at  the  beginning  of  every 
subsequent  reign,  it  was  a  sacred  hostage  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  for  the  equitable  government  of  their 
kings.  Unlike  the  traditional  maxims  of  tyrannical  power, 
to  which  any  colour  of  interpretation  could  be  given,  which 
might  suit  the  caprice,  the  folly,  or  the  necessity  of  absolute 
raonarchs,  this  celebrated  Charter  Was  a  public  and  conspi- 
cuous stipulation,  to  which  immediate  appeal  might  be  made 
to  determine  the  right  of  the  commoners  to  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and  the  free  administration  of  justice.  It  was 
the  root,  from  which  salutary  laws  gradually  branched  out, 
as  the  state  of  society  became  more  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed, for  the  protection  and  security  not  only  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  and  of  merchants,  who  it  is  to  be  remarked-, 
were  its  sole  objects,  but  of  persons  of  every  rank  and  de- 
gree in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  which  although  it  was 
€>f  longer  continuance  than  that  of  any  other  monarch,  who 
has  ever  swayed  the  English  sceptre,  and  was  remarkable 
for  vexatious  conflicts  between  the  haughty  barons  and  a  ca- 
pricious king,  we  may  discover  some  of  the  earliest  traces 
of  a  representative  legislature.  The  captive  monarch,  inti- 
midated by  the  sword  of  the  imperious  Simon  Montford, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  issued  orders  for  every  county  to  depute 
persons  to  assist  him  and  his  nobles  in  their  deliberations  on 
state  affairs.  Thus  to  the  distractions  and  troubles  of  these 
disastrous  times,  England  is  indebted  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  being  first  called  to  parliament. 

"  There  are  still  preserved  in  the  tower  of  London  some 
writs  issued,  during  this  reign,  for  the  choice  of  two  knights 
in  each  shire,  to  leprcsent  their  county  in  parliament ;  but 
this  representation  was  not  yet  grown  to  a  settled  custom  : 
and  though  there  are  no  summons  to  either  lords  or  com- 
mons, nor  any  rolls  of  this  particular  parliament  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  any  of  our  repositories  of  records  ;  yet  by  other 
accounts  given  thereof,  these  lesser  barons,  knights,  and 
military  tenants  holding  immediately  of  the  crown,  seem  to 
have  been  summoned,  according  to  John's  magna  charta, 
by  a  general  proclamation,  to  appear  not  by  any  represen- 
tation, but  in  their  own  persons.'' 

The  mere  regula,v  establisliment  of  the  house  of  commons 
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may,  however,  be  referred  to  the  sueceeding  reign  of  Ed- 
ward THE  FIRST.  A.  D.  1265.  Anno  18.  Edw.  I.  See 
Brady's  Introduction  for  a  copy  of  one  of  the  writs,  p.  149. 
Carte,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 5 1 .  Strongly  actuated  by  the  martial  spirit 
of  his  age,  he  engaged  in  long  and  expensive  wars  against 
Wales  and  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  his  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  his  only  resource  for  regular  supplies 
was  found  in  the  contributions  of  his  subjects.  But  as  the 
mode  pursued  by  his  predecessors  of  filling  their  coffers 
had  been  both  odious,  and  in  a  great  degree  inefficient,  he 
devised  a  method  of  obtaining  by  their  own  consent  what 
had  formerly  been  wrested  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the 
king.  With  this  view,  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties 
were  commanded  to  invite  the  tov/ns  and  boroughs  to  send 
deputies  to  parliament,  to  provide  for  liis  pecuniary  wants, 
and  to  ratify  the  resolutions  made  by  himself  and  the  house 
of  lords.  He  likewise  annexed  an  important  article  to  mag- 
na charta,  by  which  he  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
not  to  raise  any  subsidies  whatever,  without  the  approbatiDu 
of  both  lords  and  commons.  Several  excellent  laws  for  ihe 
ease  and  benefit  of  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  were  passed  in 
this  "  general  parliament,"  which  gave  infinite  satisfaction 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  gained  Edward  the 
entire  affections  of  his  people.  A.  D.  1275.  Carte,  vol. 
ii,  p.  182. 

From  the  praise  which  many  writers  give  to  this  great 
monarch,  some  share  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  the 
necessities,  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  his  frequent 
wars.  The  provisions  of  magna  charta  had  doubtless  been 
very  conducive  to  the  extent  of  freedom :  but  we  find,  that 
with  whatever  veneration  the  people  might  regard  them, 
they  had  been  constantly  violated,  whenever  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Edward  the  first  were  powerful  enough  to 
break  their  promises.  A  house  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  was  the  only  bulwark  of  sufficient 
strength  to  check  the  torrent  of  despotism :  imd  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  commons  for  more  liberty,  and  of  the  king  for 
pecuniary  aid,  failed  not  to  produce  such  gradual  conces- 
sions from  both  parties,  as  contributed  to  fix  in  succeeding 
times  an  equal  balance  of  power. 

The  character  of  Edward  the  first  was  marked  not  only 
by  the  bravery  of  a  warrior,  but  the  more  useful  and  pro- 
found talents  of  a  legislator.  He  ratified  both  the  charters, 
and  observed  their  conditions  with  a  scrupulous  exactness, 
which  formed  the  dibtinguishcd  glory  of  his  reign.     He 
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afforded  a  free  and  extensive  scope  to  the  exercise  of  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  surrendered  a  part  of  his  right  of 
sending  mandates  to  ajrest  the  progress  of  justice  ;  and,  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  laws,  and  his  alacrity 
to  promote  their  impartial  administration,  he  caused  his  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  to  be  publicly  apprehended  and  impri- 
soned, for  breaking  down  the  fences  and  killing*the  deer  of 
Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
A.  1).  1305.  Rapin,  vol.  i,  p.  383.  fol. 
,  It  is  natural  enough  to  conclude,  that  as  at  this  period 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament  held  their  deli- 
berations under  the  authority  of  a  wise  and  moderate  sove- 
reign, they  would  make  the  greatest  interest  of  the  nation 
at  large  the  subjects  of  their  debates,  and  thus  improve  the 
science  of  legislation.  Accordingly  we  find  that  they  gave 
their  attention  to  many  plans  of  great  public  utility ;  they 
passed  laws  for  establishing  manufactures  in  various  parts 
of  England,  for  supporting  the  parochial  clergy  by  the  en- 
dowment of  vicarages,  and  for  restraining  the  encroach- 
ments and  the  rapacity  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Every  suc- 
ceeding generation  has  expressed  its  applause  of  this  illus- 
trious reign,  and  felt  the  benefits  of  its  wise  and  salutary 
institutions.  By  Edward  the  first  the  laws  w  ere  carried  so 
far  towards  perfection,  that  he  has  been  styled  the  English 
Justinian.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
more  was  done  in  the  first  thirteen  years  of  his  government, 
to  settle  and  establish  the  distributive  justice  of  the  king- 
dom, than  in  all  the  ages  down  to  his  own  time.  Black- 
stone's  Comment,  vol.  iv,  p.  424. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  the  increasing  privileges  of  the 
ffouse  of  commons,  we  must  have  recourse  to  particular 
facts.  In  a  tone  of  bold  and  just  complaint  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  called  upon  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Edward 
the  second  to  banish  Gaveston,  his  insinuating  but  licenti- 
cus  favourite,  from  his  court.  This  was  the  first  exercise 
of  that  important  privilege,  which  consisted  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  suspected  ministers  of  the  crown.  By  the  pe- 
tition annexed  to  their  bills  for  granting  subsidies  to  Edward 
the  third  and  Henry  the  fourth,  the  house  of  commons  claim- 
ed a  proportionable  share  of  the  legislation  with  the  king 
and  the  house  of  lords,  by  making  bills  for  pecuniary  sup- 
plies originate  with  themselves. 

In  the  martial  reign  of  Ebward  the  third,  the  parlia- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  present  form  by  a  se- 
paration of  the  commons  from  the  lords.     The  celebrated 
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statute  for  defining  treasons  was  one  of  the  first  productions 
©f  this  newly  modelled  assembly.  Many  laws  were  passed 
for  depressing  the  civil  power  of  the  pope,  the  security  of 
personal  property,  and  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce. 
During  this  reign  magna  charta  was  ten  times  confirmed ; 
and  this  repeated  ratification  conferi'ed  more  glory  upon 
the  king,  than  all  his  victories  obtained  in  France  or  Wales. 

The  glorious  victories  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agis- 
COURT,  cannot  fail  to  engage  our  attention,  and  fill  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman  with  the  highest  and  most  favourable 
opinion  of  the  valour  of  his  ancestors.  The  laurels  reaped 
i)y  an  Edward  and  a  Henry  are  still  fresh  and  unfading; 
and  the  voice  of  fame  will  proclaim  their  exploits  to  the 
remotest  posterity.  Scenes  of  intestine  commotion  suc- 
ceeded :  and  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  combated 
with  the  malice  of  demons,  and  the  fierceness  of  barbari- 
ans, for  the  crown  of  the  meek  and  pious  Henry  the  sixth. 
A.  D.  1400,  &c.  The  country  was  abandoned  to  the  deso- 
lation of  war,  the  blood  of  the  noblest  families  was  shed  in 
the  fatal  battles  of  St.  Alban's,  Wakefield,  Towton,  and 
Tewkesbury ;  but  no  advantage  accrued  from  such  inhu- 
man contests  to  the  general  good  of  the  people.  The  voice 
of  law  and  humanity  was  drowned  by  the  rude  clash  of 
arms ;  and  the  incredible  slaughter  that  was  made  by  the 
contending  factions  was  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  feudal  system,  and  of  the  alacrity  with  which 
the  people  flew  to  arms,  whenever  the  standard  of  war  was 
raised  by  the  imperious  barons. 

While  we  remark  the  exorbitant  influence  of  a  martial 
aristocracy,  and  the  indiscretion  and  violence  of  some  of 
the  kings,  whose  measures  they  controlled  more  frequently 
from  motives  of  self-aggrandizement,  than  ardour  for  the 
public  good,  let  us  not  forget  to  pay  the  tribute  of  justice 
to  unfortunate  monarchs.  The  castles  of  Berkley  and  Pom- 
fret,  and  in  a  later  age,  the  tower  of  London,  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  Edward  the  second,  Richard  the  second,  and 
Henry  the  sixth,  and  were  stained  with  their  foul  and  nefa- 
rious murders.  The  temporising  members  of  the  parlia- 
ments, who  had  deposed  thcin,  denied  them  even  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  common  subject,  and  refused  to  hear  them  in 
their  own  defence.  The  act  of  deposition  was  \irtually  an 
order  for  their  execution ;  since  the  experience  of  ages 
proves,  that  to  a  prince,  when  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects 
is  withdrawn,  the  passage  is  short  from  the  throne  to  the 
giave.     Although  neither  Edward  nor  Bichard  were  much 
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beloved  in  their  prosperity  ;  yet,  by  a  revolution  of  opinions, 
natimil  to  mankind,  their  sufferings,  ag|tjn\vated  by  an  un- 
timely and  cruel  death,  excited  the  pity,  and  even  the  vene- 
ration of  their  subjects.  The  proceedings  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  upon  these  trying  occasions  proved  the  wretch- 
ed defects  of  tlie  laws,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
vindictive  sword.  The  fortunate  pretender  to  the  crown, 
however  black  his  perjury,  or  flagnmt  his  rebellion,  was 
allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
humanity  and  justice,  and  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  lawful 
sovereign.  Yet  after  these  severe  conflicts,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative regained  its  ascendancy  :  the  general  liberties  of 
the  country  were  disregarded,  and  all  orders  of  the  state 
united  with  equal  servility  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  throne,  and  to  present  their  swords  and  their  estates  to 
the  disposal  of  the  conqueror.     A.  D.  1485. 

The  succession  of  the  Tudor  family  to  the  crown  produ- 
ced some  important  acquisitions  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Henry  Vll.  whose  condlict  was  influenced  by  oppressive 
avarice  as  well  as  consummate  policy,  weakened  the  power 
of  his  nobles,  by  permitting  them  to  alienate  their  lands. 
This  privilege,  as  we  have  remarked  in  our  survey  of  the 
feudal  system,  gave  a  deep  and  incurable  w^ound  to  that  in- 
stitution, and  raised  the  respectability  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community,  who  were  enabled,  by  the  increasing 
supplies  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  estates.  By  dividing  the  lands  among  many  proprietors 
a  competition  of  small  interests  was  produced ;  and  those 
great  and  formidable  confederacies  of  the  aristocratical  pow- 
er, which  had  so  frequently  excited  the  alarms  of  kings,  and 
subverted  the  throne  in  former  ages,  were  prevented  by  this 
salutary  measure,  or  at  least  rendered  very  difficult  to  be 
formed. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  exhibited  a  perpetual 
struggle  of  violent  passions.  The  condemnation  of  two 
of  his  queens,  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished  Lord  Surry, 
and  of  the  facetious  and  learned  Sir  Thomas  More,  must 
consign  him  to  the  hatred  of  all  posterity.  A.  D.  1509. 
Rapin,  vol.  i,  p.  794,  &c.  Carte,  vol.  iii,  p.  1,  &c.  Hume, 
vol.  iv,  p.  55.  His  passion  for  the  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate Ann  Boleyn  induced  him  to  free  his  kingdom  from 
the  shackles  of  papal  supremacy,  and  introduce  the  refor- 
mation of  religion.  This  event  formed  a  new  and  extra- 
ordinary epoch  in  the  English  history.  It  repressed  the 
inordiji^te  power  of  tljie   clergy^,   abolished  the  monastic 
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orders,  and,  by  founding  religious  principle  upon  reason 
and  scripture  alone,  improved  the  manly  seriousness  and 
inherent  dignity  of  the  British  character.  The  reforma- 
tion was  highly  favourable  to  civil  as  well  as  religious 
rights,  and  encouraged  that  spirit  of  free  inquir}'',-  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin.  Men,  who  had  the  intrepidity 
to  demolish  the  fabric  of  popery,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  antiquity  of  its  establishments,  the  splendour  of  its 
ceremonies,  and  the  sacred  character  of  its  ministers,  were 
not  to  be  checked  in  their  researches  into  the  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses  of  government.  The  seeds  therefore  of 
political  innovation  were  deeply  sown  ;  and  although  they 
were  for  some  time  checked  in  their  growth,  as  all  orders 
of  his  subjects  bowed  with  the  most  abject  servility  before 
this  impetuous  and  tyrannical  monarch,  yet  in  succeeding 
tilaies  their  fruits  sprung  up  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Splendid  as  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth  appears,  with  res- 
pect to  her  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  she  inhe- 
rited the  temper  of  her  father  :  the  imperfections  of  her 
mind  were  those  for  which  the  Tudor  family  was  remark- 
able, and  she  ruled  with  the  most  despotic  sway>  A.  D. 
1558.  Uncontrollable  in  the  indulgence  of  her  passions, 
and  by  turns  the  slave  of  love  and  hatred,  she  sentenced 
her  favourite  Essex  to  death,  and  consigned  to  a  miser- 
able and  tedious  imprisonment,  and  finally  to  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  a' cousin  and  a  sovereign,  whose  charms 
excited  her  envy,  and  the  suspicion  of  whose  conspiracies 
provoked  her  revenge.  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  many 
particulars  of  whose  history  are  perplexed  by  contradictory 
accounts,  and  involved  in  obscurity,  has  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  succeeding  ages,  as  much,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  her  misfortunes,  captivity,  and  cruel  death, 
as  her  incomparable  beauty,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and 
excellent  understanding*.  The  nobles  feared  and  venerated 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  members  of  her  house  of  commons, 
more  obsequious  to  her  demands  and  caprice  than  the  an- 
cient parliaments  of  Paris  ever  were  to  the  dictates  of  a 
French  monarch,  assembled  only  to  learn  and  obey  her  will, 
and  to  tax  their  constituents  for  her  support.    Her  subjects 

•  The  leaniod  Canvlim,  a  contemporary  writer,  ascribes  to  her  a 
constant  steadiness  in  religion,  a  siiignlar  piety  to  God,  an  invincible 
greatness  of  mind,  and  a  wisdom  alx)vc  hci'  sex,  besides  her  pei*sonal 
charms,  ('arte,  as  if  enanutured  of  the  subject,  has  drawn  her  ch:i- 
raetcr  with  a  degiee  of  eloquence  liU*  supeiior  to  lus ubiial style.  ^'oI. 
iij,  p.  C19.    ApiJcndi.x,  p.  817, 
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fStfftxt  exempted  from  the  privileges  and  cares  of  political 
.power ;  and,  at  once  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  her  court, 
and  the  success  of  her  arms,  the  strength  of  her  under- 
standing, the  extent  of  her  learning,  and  the  masculine  in- 
trepidity of  her  temper,  were  blind  to  her  obstinacy,  ava- 
rice, and  cruelty. 

James  I.  was  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  attention  he  always  paid  to  removing  the 
grievimces  of  his  subjects*,  in  which  circumstance  he  af- 
forded an  illustrious  contrast  to  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors.    In  his  pacific  reign  many  encroachments  were  made 
upon  the  royal  prerogative  ;  or  rather  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  his  kingdom  began  to  feel  their  ow^n  importance, 
iind  were  determined  to  exert  their  power.     A.  D.   1602. 
The  flourishing  state  of  commerce  raised  the  merchants  to 
great  respectability  ;  and  their  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  na- 
turally claimed  suitable  distinctions  and  privileges.     The 
members  of  corporations  were  active  in  augmenting  their 
rights ;  and  the  king,  by  an  impolitic  imitation  of  his  pre- 
decessors, added  to  their  number.     Tlie  citizens  of  Lon- 
don were  not  so  blinded  by  the  condescension  of  their  roval 
master  in  becoming  a  member  of  a  company  of  merchants 
as  not  to  solicit  large  concessions  from  the  throne.     The 
spirit    of  fanaticism,    discontent,  and  ambition,  prevailed 
in  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  all  the  actions  of  the  king, 
and  his  immediate  successors,  their  folly  or  wisdom,  their 
virtues  or  their  vices,  were  equally  exposed  to  complaint 
and   opposition.     A.  D.  1625.     The  caprice  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  unsteadiness  of  his  conduct,  appearing  at  one 
time  resolved  upon  measures,  which  at  another  he  retracted; 
writing  one  day  to  his  house  of  commons  in  a  peremptory 
strain,  and  soon  after  sending  them  letters  replete  with  coo* 
cession  and  apology ;  gave  great   advantage  to  the  artful 
supporters  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  encouraged  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  dark  machinations  against  church  and 
state.     Carte,  vol.  iv,  p.  128. 

Such  w^as  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  when  the  ami- 
able and  accomplished  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. Carte,  vol.  iv,  p.  606.  It  was  his  peculiar  mis- 
fortune to  ascend  the  throne  at  a  period,  when  no  experi- 
ence of  his  predecessors  could  be  fully  conclusive,  as  to  the 

*  **  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at  a  time  when  he  was  out  of  favour  and  a 
malcconteiit,  declared,  tliat  lie  never  knew  any  complaint  made  to 
the  king  of  any  abuse  cut  of  parliament  but  he  ga^^e  orders  immedi- 
ately to  have  it  reformed."    Caite,  vol.  iv,  p.  129. 

VOL.  U  C  ^ 
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measures  of  state  most  proper  to  be  adopted ;  and  when 
.  the  constitution  of  the  country  was  in  reality  undergoing  an 
alteration,  while  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  in  preceding 
times.  Those  who  succeeded  him  discovered  the  change, 
and  took  the  proper  means  to  prevent  its  unhappy  conse- 
quences :  but  the  discovery,  though  afterwards  easy  to  be 
made,  was  perhaps  at  that  time  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  sagacity.  The  good  qualities  of  Charles  were  more 
calculated  to  accelerate  than  to  retard  the  fury  of  the  storm, 
which  threatened,  and  soon  burst  around  him.  Too  scru- 
pulous an  adherence  to  his  rights  as  a  king,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary zeal  for  the  church  of  England,  contributed  to  in- 
troduce the  train  of  events,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him- 
self, and  so  disastrous  to  his  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  induced  to  exer- 
cise with  too  much  severity  that  undefined  prerogative, 
over  the  odious  part  of  which  the  cautious  Elizabeth  had 
drawn  a  veil,  but  which  her  successor  James  had  exerted 
with  ostentatious  parade  upon  trivial  occasions.  However 
inquisitorial  the  constitution  of  tbe  star,  chamber  and  the 
high  commission  court  was,  or  howev^er  rigid  the  punish- 
ments, which  they  denounced  against  state  offences;  their 
authority  was  fully  sanctioned  by  ancient  customs.  Few  if 
any  clamours  had  been  raised  against  their  proceedings  du- 
ring the  reigns  of  former  sovereigns.  But,  unhappily  for 
Charles,  the  decrees  of  the  star  chamber  at  first  excited 
popular  invectives  and  tumult,  and  finally  provoked  a  steady 
and  determined  opposition.  The  people  called  with  a  pe- 
remptory voice  fur  a  general  redress  of  grievances.  It 
ought  for  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  this  call  was  obeyed, 
and  that  the  fullest  concessions  were  made  on  the  part  of 
the  king  previous  to  the  great  rebellion.  But  as  suspicions 
were  entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  his  declarations,  his 
s^icrifices  to  the  parliament,  connected  with  some  rash  ac- 
tions and  unguarded  expressions,  were  considered  rather  as 
the  result  of  compulsion  than  of  choice.  Cromwell,  Fair- 
fix,  Ircton,  and  hU  the  popular  leaders,  therefore,  failed 
not  to  embrace  an  opportunity  so  favourable  to  their  ambi- 
tion. Thvy  fired  the  minds  of  their  partv  with  their  own 
ianatltism,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  The  refusal  of  Charles  to  resign  the  appoint-  J| 
ment  of  ofllcers  in  the  militia,  was  a  signal  for  the  com- 
inencemciit  of  hostilities  ;  and  the  ro}  al  sword  was  finally 
drawn  for  the  muiutenancc  of  wha^  the  king  deemed  a  just 
prcrogntb'c?  long  after  the  parliament  had  recourse  to  arm?. 
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The  last  scene  of  this  tragical  period  is  such  as  the  humane 
historian  nnust  lament  to  record,  and  the  friend  to  regal  go- 
vernment must  peruse  with  reluctance  and  horror  ;  for  it 
was  cloi^ed  with  the  solemn  mockery  of  an  illegal  trial,  and 
the  murder  of  a  monarch  upon  the  scafToki.^^ 

The  violent  convulsion,  which  subverted  the  throne,  af- 
forded an  ample  field  of  action  to  tlie  abilities  of  the  politic 
and  hypocritical  Cromwf.ll.  He  not  only  sought  his  safe- 
ty in  the  destruction  of  the  king,  but  established  a  com- 
plete despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  regal  power.  Under 
his  conduct  the  army,  as  the  pr?etorian  bands  had  acted  in 
the  lioman  empire,  overawed  the  clamours  of  contending 
factions,  and  gave  a  master  to  their  distracted  country. 
The  talents,  courage,  and  political  skill  of  the  protector 
shone  equally  in  his  conduct  at..home,  and  in  his  transac- 
tions abroad  ;  and  no  prince  who  ever  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  this  nation  impressed  the  potentates  of  Europe  with  a 
more  lively  sense  of  the  energy  of  the  English  councils, 
and  the  terror  of  the  English  arms.  To  add  to  the  won- 
ders of  his  extraordinary  history,  amidst  the  alarms  and 
tiie  exertions  of  returning  loyalty,  he  died  a  natural  death, 
while  he  was  attempting  to  convert  a  military  government 
into  one  more  peimanent  and  more  congenial  to  the  temper 
of  his  country  men. f 

*  January  30,  A.  D.  1649. 
Excidat  ilia  dies  xvo,  nee  pcstcra  ci-edant 
Sxcula,  nos  certe  taceauiUif,  Ik.  cbruta  multa 
Nccte  tei^i  propria  patiamur  crimii.a  gentis. 
'  Lord  Clarendon  concludes  his  character  in  tlxse  words :  "  He  was 
'.he  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  mnster,    the  best   inend,  the    best 
husband,  the  Ix^st  father,  aiKl  the  bttt  Christian,  Jiat  the  a^e  he  lived 
in  produced," — Clarendon's  Histor)%  vol.  iii,  p.  199.    This  eniiiient  wri- 
ter is   supposed  by  stme  to  have   recorded  rather  a  vindication  cf 
Charles  than  an  impartial  Histciy  of  the  Rebellion  :  but  a  proper  ex- 
i.mination  of  his  work  will  show  that  he  was  not  much  infiuer.ced  by 
any  unfair  bias  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  nu  narch.     1  here  are,  it 
is  true,  some  palliations  and  softeinng  expressions  V\'itli  respect  to  the 
king  :  but  Clarendon  has  given  as  free  an  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Civil  War,  as    any  republican    could  have   done.     Speakiog  of  tlie 
;lic?al  proceediiies  of  the  star  chamber,  he   says,   "those  foundations 
(i  right  by  which  men  valued  their  security,  to  the  aj-piehensioi  and 
ur.dcrstanding  of  wise  men,  ivtre  never  more  in  danifcr  of  being  de- 
itroyed."    Bock  I,  p.  67. 

t  His  character  by  Lord  Clarendon  is  thus  concluded  :  "  In  a  v.ord, 
as  he  was  guilty  of  many  crimes,  against  which  dann^,atji  n  is  denoun- 
ced, and  for  which,  hell  fire  is  prepared;  so  he  had  some  good 
qualities,  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  sime  men  in  all  ages  to 
be  celebrated :  and  he  will  be  locked  upon  by  posterity  as  a  Iraxe 
wicked  man"    History  of  the  rebellion,  vol.  iii,  p.  509. 
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The  conduct  of  tho  parliament  after  the  restoration,  A.  D. 
1660.  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been  highly  inconsist- 
ent. In  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
flattered  by  their  most  abject  devotion  to  his  will ;  and  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  it,  he  was  assailed  by  their  deter- 
mined opposition.  But  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct  may  be  reconciled  by  adverting  to  the  alteration  of 
circumstances.  The  people,  rescued  from  the  despotism  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  oppression  of  his  emissaries,  were  led, 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  joy,  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  family,  to  express  the  most  complete  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  testify  the  most 
ardent  wishes  to  exalt  the  crown  above  the  attack  of  popular 
rage.  But  w^hen  the  projects  of  the  king  to  introduce  pope- 
ry and  arbitrary  government  were  detected,  they  suddenly 
awoke  to  a  full  sense  of  a  danger,  alarming  as  that  which 
they  had  recently  escaped. 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  therefore  turned  with  vio- 
Ifence  against  the  king,  who  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  was  nearly  carried  away  by  its  current.  The  com- 
mons boldly  exerted  their  privileges.  To  the  attention 
which  they  paid  to  the  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual, 
ICngland  is  indebted  for  the  final  improvement  of  the  act  of 
Habeas  Corpus^  which  rescues  the  prisoner  as  well  from  the 
delay  of  trial,  which  the  ministers  of  the  crown  may  devise, 
as  from  the  hardship  of  confinement  out  of  his  native  coun- 
try.* This  statute  may  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  sup- 
plement to  magna  charta ;  and  the  attentive  reader  of  our 
history  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that  such  measures  as  these 
ivere  taken  to  extend  the  sphere  of  liberty,  during  the  reign 
of  arbitrary  princes.  A.  I).  1684.  This  spirited  house  of 
commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Danby,  who  had  basely 
been  instrumental  in  making  his  master  a  pensioner  of 
-France;  they  declared  their  hostility  to  popery,  and  delibe- 
rated upon  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
crown,  in  consequence  of  his  avowed  attachment  to  that 
religion,  and  his  marringe  with  a  pa])ist. 

The  death  of  the  witty  and  dissipated  Charles  II.  while 
annulling  the  charters  of  great  towns,  and  meditating  schemes 
in  order  to  make  future  parliaments  obsequir)Us  to  his  incli- 
nation, saved  him  from  the  resentment  of  an  incensed  peo- 
ple.    The  conduct  of  James  II.  congenial  in  his  principles, 

*  A.  D.  1679.  Hume,  vol  viii,  j).  107.  Letters  of  Junius,  p.  x'.^P. 
Do  Lolnic,  p.  193,  .162,  486.  Rai.iii,  vol.  ii,  1^675,  707.  Earl  of  Daiv 
b)-.   Huiue,  vol.  viJi^  p.  86. 
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and  more  bold  in  the  avowal  and  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs than  his  brother,  met  ^vilh  its  due  reward.  A.  D.  1G84. 
The  established  religion  of  the  country  was  insulted  by  the 
erection  of  a  popish  chapel  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  camp  ; 
the  rights  of  election  were  infringed  l)y  the  despotic  appoint- 
ment of  a  popish  president  to  Miigdalen  college  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  vio- 
lated by  a  standing  army,  maintained  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace,  without  their  consent;  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  subjects  to  present  petitions  to  the  king  was  puni.shed  by 
the  imprisonment  of  six  bishops  in  the  tower.  Popery  and 
slavery  seemed  to  be  again  returning  with  hasty  steps ;  and 
the  spirit  of  determined  opposition  was  roused  to  check  their 
advances.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from 
the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  grandson  of  Charles  I.  was 
invited  to  share  the  throne  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James.  The  king,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  deser- 
tion of  his  army,  his  fleet,  and  even  his  own  children,  threw 
up  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  indebted  to  the  cle- 
mency, or  perhaps  the  policy  of  his  enemies,  for  a  secure 
escape  into  France. 

The  reign  of  the  Stuarts  consisted  in  a  continued  struggle 
for  power  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation  ;  and 
the  times,  however  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  political 
skill  and  courage,  seemed  to  allow  no  leisure  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  usually  the  improvement  of  tranquillity  and 
repose.  Yet,  amid  the  turbulence  of  this  period  was  founded 
the  Royal  Society,  an  institution,  which  has  been  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  promotion  of  science  and  genuine 
philosophy.  The  revolution  was  a  most  distinguishing 
epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  as  it  altered  the  line  of 
succession  by  a  power  immediately  derived  from  the  people, 
and  gave  such  an  ascendant  to  their  liberty,  as  to  extend  its 
influence,  secure  its  continuance,  and  place  it  upon  a  solid 
and  durable  foundation.  The  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished, without  the  efl'usion  of  blood,  at  least  upon 
English  ground,  were  as  extraordinary  as  the  importance  of 
it  was  great,  not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  the  common  inter- 
ests of  Europe.  "  ** 

At  the  auspicious  moment,  when  AVilliam  llf.  gave  his 
assent  to  the  bill  of  rights,  the  fabric  of  the  constitution  was 
completed.  The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  recent  plans  of  liberty,  were  consolidated  in  one 
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consistent  and  uniform  mass  of  jurisprudence.  A.  D.  1688. 
The  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  king, 
were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  justice;  and  were  ascertain- 
ed and  defined,  not  so  much  by  prescription  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  predominance  of  a  democratic  party  on  the  other,  as 
by  the  more  enlarged  and  moderate  principles  of  reason  and 
expediency.     The  important  change  then  introduced  into 
the   succession  to  the  throne  was  calculated  to  exclude  the 
repetition  of  such  an  ev^ent,  against  which  the  laws  had  not 
before  provided  a  remedy.     That  the  crown  should  never 
more  be  possessed  by  a  papist,  was  an  important  declaration- 
made  by  the  bill  of  rights  :  and  with  such  alarming  appre- 
hensions did  the  revolutionists  view  a  monarch  of  that  de- 
scription, that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  deprive  the  fu- 
ture kings  of  England  of  the  right  given  to  every  subject  of 
choosing  his  own  religion.     The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  restriction  were  cogent  and  irresistible.     The  religious 
liberty  of  the  people  was  regarded  as  intimately  connected 
with  their  civil  welfare.   A  recent  example  liad  taught  them, 
that  the  character  of  a  popish  prince  was  inseparable  from 
that  of  a  despot;  and   they  wished  for  ever  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  wrongs  and  outrages,  which  had   spriuig 
from  the  union  of  bigotry  with  arbitrary  power.     Influenc- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  rather  seeking  a  remedy 
{or  past  abuses^  than  framing  a  government  upon  principles 
oi  hazardous  and  untried  theory^  they  made  few  changes  in 
the  established  laws  and  statutes.     But  they  thought  it  a 
fluty  incumbent  upon  them  to  embrace  this   opportunity  of 
giving  their  due  strength,  vigour,  and   authority,  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject.     Accordingly,  the   ascendancy  of  the 
law  above  the  will  of  the  king  was  fully  declared,  his  dis- 
pensing authority  was  judged   illegal,  and   the    undoubted 
privileges  of  the  subject  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  to  provide  for  his  self-defence,  were  guarded 
against  violation,    in  the  most  clear  and  positive  terms. 
The  king  wab  invested  with  every  power,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had   exercised  over  parliaments,  corporations,  the 
army,  and  the  navy,  except  the  power  of  df)ing  injury;  and 
his  subjects  were  laid  under  those  equitable  restraints,  which 
were  most  conautcnt  with  rational  liberty.     And  to  com- 
plete   their    imwpendence,    the    privileges   of  Knglishnien 
were  not  solicited  as  a  favour,  but  asserted  in  the  most  em- 
phatical  terms,  as  an  undoubted  and  inherent  rigjit.     Alle- 
giance and  protection  were  declared  reciprocal  lies  depend- 
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ing  upon  ench  other,  and  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
King  ^vere  involved  in  the  security  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects. 

'I'he  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  distinguished  by  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  France,  in  which  John  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, one  of  the  greatest  generals,  not  only  of  his  age,  but 
of  modem  times,  defeated  by  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  victories  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies  of  I^ngland, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  the  attempts  of  Louis  XI V^.  to 
obtain  universal  sovereignty;  and  raised  the  renown  both 
of  himself  and  his  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory. 
This  reign  is  also  rendered  memorable  by  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  their  joint  representation 
in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain — measures  which  the 
regularly  increasing  and  uninterrupted  prosperity  of  both 
countries  has  amply  justified.  A.  D.  1706.  The  death 
of  Queen  Anne  was  followed  by  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne;  and  each  descendant  of 
this  illustrious  family,  particularly  the  revered  Sovereign 
who  now  holds  the  sceptre  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
ever  protected  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  subjects 
from  violation,  and  built  his  glory  upon  the  firmest  basis, 
by  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  maintaining 
the  most  endearing  and  the  most  exalted  of  all  human 
characters — even  that  of  being  the  Father  of  his  People. 

Expedient  as  the  steps  taken  at  the  revolution  might  be 
to  settle  the  government,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country,  that  the  event  gave  rise  to  political  di- 
visions. The  whigs  and  the  tories  have  since  divided  the 
kingdom,  and  kept  alive  the  flames  of  party  spirit.  Possibly, 
however,  in  a  free  country  like  our  own,  where  ja  wide  field 
is  opened  for  a  rivalry  of  talents,  and  a  competition  of  in- 
terests, this  counterbalance  of  parties  may  prevent  evil,  if  it 
does  not  produce  good,  f  f  the  current  of  opinion  flowed 
only  in  one  stream,  the  vigilance  of  government  might  be 
relaxed,  the  arrogance  of  men  in  office  might  want  a  salu- 
.^tary  check,  or  their  supineness  be  deprived  of  a  stimulative; 
and  no  place  could  be  foimd  for  that  exertion  of  abilities, 
which  often  takes  its  rise  from  opposition.  Whatever  be  the 
party,  under  which  they  may  be  enlisted,  we  may  be  certain 
the  men  in  power  can  only  secure  the  great  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  nation  by  a  conscientious,  upright,  and 
magnanimous  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  history  of  the 
two  parties  is  recorded  with  singular  correctness  by  Rapin^ 
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a  dispassionate  and  candid  foreigner.*  His  detail  affords 
sufficient  proofs  how  impolitic  as  well  as  wicked  it  is  in 
every  statesman,  while  he  holds  the  honours,  and  treasures 
of  the  kingdom  in  his  hands,  not  to  prefer  disinterested- 
ness to  corruption,  independence  to  servility,  and  pub- 
lic good  to  every  consideration  of  partial  and  private  ad- 
vantage. 


CHAPTER  ir. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THIS  transient  and  superficial  view  of  the  progress  of  tlie 
constitution  has  enabled  us  to  discover;,  that  the  rays  of  true 
liberty  first  illuminated  our  Saxon  ancestors  ;  the  despotism 
of  the  Normans  suddenly  obscured  this  auspicious  im)rning; 
but  the  sun  of  freedom  broke  through  the  gloom^ippread  its 
beam  over  Runny  Mead  and  the  plains  of  Merton,  where 
the  barons  nobly  vindicated  their  ancient  rights  from  the  op- 
pression of  their  monarchs.  The  storms  of  civil  war  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  raged  with  violence  for 
a  time,  and  darkened  the  political  horizon  with  the  most 
tempestuous  clouds.  But  the  glorious  sun  of  liberty  again 
displayed  itself  at  the  reformation,  was  again  obscured  by 
the  conflict  of  king  and  people,  and  finally  shone  forth  with 
meridian  glory  at  the  revolution. 

*  Sce-Rapin,  vol.  iii,  n.  796.  Of  his  impartiality  and  candour  there 
arc  nuiny  instances.  In  nis  Life  of  Edward  111.  vol.  i,  p.  418,  and  p. 
436.  Sec  his  remarks  on  the  treaty  of  lictit^ny — his  Lcttt-rto  Robethon 
at  the  end  of  vol.  ii,  and  p,  807  t)f  the  Dissertation  on  whigs  and  tories. 
To  extricate  himself  irom  some  historical  dillicnliics,  he  has  laid  down 
tiuo  excellent  rules.  He  remarks  that  the  national  ])rcjudices  of  cm* 
historians  arc  veiy  rocjted,  chiefly  ujxm  two  ailiclcs — the  violation  of 
treaties,  and  the  success  of  battles.  For  the  fin'nier,  where  the  truth 
was  no  other  way  to  Ix;  discovered,  he  has  frenuenth'  made  use  of  a  wry 
natural  maxim,  viz.  that  it  is  not  likely  that  tno  party  to  whoju  a  treaty 
is  adviuitaretms,  bliould  be  the  hrst  to  hrciik  it.  As  for  the  second 
article,  nothing  is  more  cununcMi  than  to  see  histt^rians  hesitate  to  own 
their  nation  vanrinished,  and  they  think  it  incumlxuit  \\\)cn  them  to  di- 
minish their  losses,  or  maj^nify  their  vii'torieat^On  these  occasions,  when 
Rapiii  could  n<^t  fix  the  success  of  a  battle  by  the  consequences,  he  luis 
taken  care  to  inf«.rm  tlic  reader  of  the  disagreement  between  the  His- 
^toriaiis.    bee  Preface,  p.  4. 
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The  gradual  progress  of  liberty  in  England  was  not  more 
beneficial  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
than  conducive  to  the  enlargement  and  freedom  of  opiniom 
The  powers  of  the  mind  were  directed  with  ardour  and 
success  to  the  examination  of  those  rooted  prejudices,  which 
had  been  long  received  without  sufficient  reason.  The 
struggles  of  contending  factions  gave  birth  to  the  exertions 
of  Milton,  Sidney  Locke,  and  Somers.  These  writers  were 
the  founders  of  new  political  schools ;  and  we  may  rank 
among  their  disciples  a  Montesquieu,  a  Rousseau,  a  Vol- 
taire, a  Franklin,  and  a  Washington.  If  ever  the  American 
is  disposed  to  boast  of  the  freedom  of  his  country,  let  him 
recollect,  that  the  lessons  of  that  freedom  were  taught  him 
by  the  parent  state.  When  the  French  maintain,  that  the 
plans  of  any  of  their  varying  forms  of  democracy,  since  the 
revolution  of  1789,  have  originated  solely  in  the  abstract 
principles  and  deduction  of  reason,  do  they  not  forget  that 
Britain  first  suggested  to  their  legislators  their  best  and 
most  approved  maxims  of  government :  and  that  even  at 
the  present  moment,  while  they  boast  of  enacting  the  most 
equitable  laws,  they  transcribe  the  statute  book  of  this  coun- 
try ?  When  an  Englishman  asks  these  questions,  he  indulges 
much  nobler  and  more  generous  feelings  than  those  of  vani- 
ty or  arrogance ;  for  he  experiences  the  most  genuine  satis- 
faction to  observe,  that  the  blessings  he  enjoys  are  not 
limited  to  his  own  country ;  and  while  he  protests  against 
any  deductions  which  may  be  made  from  the  principles  of 
his  own  government,  that  may  disturb  social  order,  and 
lead  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  he  is  happy  whenever  they 
are  so  judiciously  reduced  to  practice  as  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  tracing  the  stream  of  liberty  from  its  lowest  ebb  to  Its 
highest  tide,  the  different  events,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  in  this  short  detail,  are  designed  to  suggest,  rather 
than  to  ,state  a  variety  of  useful  reflections.  It  is  evident 
that  the  British  constitution  has  reached  its  present  state  of 
improvement,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  deep  and 
refined  speculations  of  philosophers  and  politicians, -sis  by  the 
concussion  of  discordant  interests,  and  the  hostility  of  con- 
tending parties.  The  struggles  for  power  before  the  revo- 
lution were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  of  them  the  rights 
of  iifig-s  were  as  flagrantly  insulted  as  those  of  the  people. 
The  measures  frequently  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
the  constitution,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  were 
the  means  that  ultimately  strengthened  its  powers,  and  gave 
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fresh  vigour  to  its  operations.  The  auspicious  effects  and 
remote  tendency  of  many  transactions,  which  contributed  to 
its  improvement,  were  probably  neither  foreseen  by  the 
agents,  nor  formed  any  part  of  their  plans. 

From  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  William  III.  every  at- 
tempt in  the  form  of  war,  treaty,  and  accommodation,  has 
been  made  to  narrow  the  circle,  and  define  the  power  of  the 
royal  prerogative ;  and  the  designs  of  every  true  patriot, 
whenever  sincerely  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of 
the  community,  have  ever  been  ultimately  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  a  period  the  most  disastrous  in  the  modern  part  of  our 
history,  viz.  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  basis  of  our  political  establishment,  were 
grossly  violated  by  a  democratic  faction.  The  populace 
were  roused  to  arms  to  serve  the  ambitious  purposes  of  hy- 
pocritical tyrants,  and  the  monarchy  was  overturned.  The 
events  of  past  ages  are  recorded  in  vain,  unless  they  afford 
useful  lessons  for  the  instruction  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity. 

The  British  Constitution  deserves  the  grateful  ho- 
mage of  every  one  who  shares  its  blessings,  and  presents  to 
the  attention  of  the  political  speculatists,  both  of  our  own 
and  other  countries,  the  fairest  theme  of  admiration  and 
applause.* 

All  the  advantages  of  a  representative  republic  are  derived 
from  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  members 
of  the  /i9use  of  commons^  and  from  the  important  privileges 
which  those  members  enjoy. 

The  house  of  lords  forms  a  middle  link  of  the  political 

*  "  The  English,  said  the  illustiious  President  de  Monte&quieii^  are 
the  most  tree  people  that  ever  were  upon  earth.  I'.ngUmd,  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  ■world,  is  that  which  has  known  how  to  make  the 
most  (all  at  the  same  time)  of  those  three  great  tlnngs,  religion,  com- 
merce, and  lil>erty.'*  Brissot^  who  j)erhaps  paid  even  witli  his  life 
for  the  opposition  of  his  acti(<ns  to  his  opinions,  siiys  in  his  letter  to  his 
constituents,  "  The  English  government,  which  I  had  investigated  upon 
the  spot,  appeaixid  to  me,  in  sjjite  of  its  defects,  a  model  for  those  na- 
tions that  were  desirous  to  change  their  government.  The  work  of  M. 
De  Lolmey  adds  he,  whicli  is  no  more  than  iui  Ingenious  panegjric 
upon  tliis  excellent  constitution,  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  ot  the 
kamcd  few.  It  ought  to  have  been  m  '  '  .\vn  to  my  conntiymcn; 
Pot  to  make  it  known  was  to  make  it  i  '    F;>s  c«t  rt  al)  hoste 

doccri.    Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  386,  cvc>.    "  1 '  tiition! 

which  the  peoj)le  who  possess  it  did  not  suddenly"  is  cost 

tliem  rivers  ot  bUxxl ;  but  they  have  not  purchased  it  too  dear."   Vattel 
\\\  his  Law  of  Nations.    See  the  equally  impartial  and  lv"<'«'»-'l»'«'  '•  v 
timonies'of  PhHifi  dc  Cominrs^  Pa/ihi,  Pf  Lolmf,  Freii 
siay  BcaumcUct  the  autliors  of  Uic  Encyclopcdie  Mctho*.li4\u-, 
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chain  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  is  peculiarly 
useful,  when  regarded  as  a  barrier  against  the  usurpations 
of  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie  encroaclunents 
of  popular  licentiousness  on  the  other.  Considered  as  an 
assembly  appointed  for  the  revision  of  such  measures,  as 
may  be  brought  forward  with  precipitation,  either  by  the 
king  or  the  house  of  commons,  they  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  state. 

As  the  king  is  wholy  dependent  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  constitution  for  pecuniary  aid,  he  is  debarred  from  the 
execution  of  frivolous  or  ambitious  projects,  even  were  his 
}  ministers  inclined  to  suggest  them ;  and  can  only  execute 
those  plans,  which  are  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  parliament  to  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

The  constitution  of  England  includes  the  essence  of  the 
three  different  forms  of  government  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  without  their  attendant  disadvantages ;  for  we  have 
democracy  without  confusion,  aristocracy  without  rigour, 
and  monarchy  without  despotism.  These  principles  are  so 
Compounded  and  mixed,  as  to  form  a  political  system,  which 
is  capable  of  producing  more  freedom,  and  true  independ- 
ence, than  the  renowned  commonwealths  of  Athens  and 
Rome  could  boast,  or  perhaps  than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any 
other  state  in  its  highest  prosperity  ^nd  perfection. 

Here  then  we  behold  that  theory  reduced  to  practice, 
which  one  great  politician  of  antiquity  pronounced  to  be  the 
best ;  and  which  another  esteemed  to  be  a  fair  subject  of 
commendation ;  and  yet  if  it  ever  should  exist,  he  maintain- 
ed that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  The  duration,  however, 
of  our  constitution  for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  has  happily 
proved,  and,  by  the  favour  of  a  gracious  Providence,  it  is  de- 
voutly hoped  will  continue  to  prove  to  the  most  remote 
times,  the  fallacy  of  his  prediction.^  * 

This  is  the  source  of  social  order  and  comfort,  and  from 

*  "  Esse  optime  constitutam  rempublicam,  qux  ex  trious  generibus 
itlis,  rcgali,  optimo,  et  popular!,  fit  modice  confusa."  Cicero  Fragm. 
dc  Rcpub.  lib.  ii.  "  Ciuictas  nationes  et  urines  populus  aut  primores, 
a\it  sinj^ili  regunt :  delecta  ex  his,  et  constitvita  rcipublicx  fornia  lau- 
daii  f^cilius  quam  evenire,  vel  si  evenit,  haud  diutunia  essej-^  potest. '*> 
'I'aciLus,  Aim.  Lib.  iv.  The  original  idea  is  to  Ix;  found  in  Polybius; 
lib.  vi.  p.  638*vol.  ii,  Edit.  Casaub.  Upon  tlie  nature  of  different  go- 
veninietits,  their  origin  and  revolutions,  this  profoiuid  author,  Avhpse 
y,  orks  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  statesiinan,  has  made  some 
I  idicious  remarks  m  his  siktii  bc<3k.  <1 
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it   flow   the   invaluable   rights   of  free-bom   Englishmen. 
These  rights  consist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  security,  liber- 
ty   property,  and  the  impartial  administration  of  the  laws. 
The   Englishman,  whenever   he   is   attacked,  is  not   con- 
demned to  silence,  or  left  unprotected.     He  can  exercise  a 
censorial  power  over  his  enemies,  and  speak,  or  publish  his 
sentiments  to  the  world.     The  courts  of  law  are  open  to 
his  complaints,  and  he  may  throw  himself  with  perfect  con- 
fidence  upon  the  upright  and  impartial  deliberations  of  a 
iurv  of  his  equals.     He  can  petition  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment for  a  redress  of  his  grievances,  and  he  can  keep  arms 
for  his  defence  suitable  to  his  rank  and  condition.    He  thus| 
eniovs  all  the  privileges,  which  the  social  compact    when 
properly  understood,  can  bestow,  and  his  sphere  of  action 
is  as  enlarged  as  a  good  citizen  can  desire.     It  is  indeed 
only  confined  within  such  limits,  as  guard  him  from  ac- 
tions, which  would  prove   dishonourable   to    himselt,  and 
pernicious  to  the  public.     See  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol. 
i   p.  50,  127.  vol.  iii,  p.  60.  vol.  iv,  p.  267,  &c. 
'  This  establishment  is  well  adapted  to  the  manners  and 
character   of  the   people.     The  freedom   o^sp^nt    which 
forms  its  basis  and  produces  its  glory  ;  and  tne  rational 
checks,  which  are  laid  upon  the  diiferent  branches  of    he 
wTsla  or,  accord  with  that  complexional  boldness  of  dis- 
poskfon,  which  is  corrected  by  our  national  sedateness  and 
de   beration  of  character.     The  temper  of  the  people   like 
fher  climate,  is  variable  and  cloudy,  contmuaUy  exhibit- 
ng  the  most  striking  contrasts  :  but  their  principles  of  ac- 
tion, like  those  of  their  government  and  their  religion,  are 
permanent  and  fixed. 

Stem  o'er  each  lx)Som  reason  holds  her  state, 
^  With  daring  aims,  Irregiiladv  great ; 
^Vride  in  their  port,  dehance  m  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtlul  band, 

Bv  forms  urLhioned,  fresh  from  nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  ot  soul, 

iv„*»  tn  ^m-ip-ln'd  rieht,  above  control: 

l^uLV^Xe'\il^\^^^^^^'o.^^f^^  to  .can, 
^pAnd  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  Mm'. 

The  mild  administration  of  justice,  and  the  indulgence 
ofThc  bw  totlie  accused,  is  correspondent  wuh  tl>at  .la- 

^  ^  Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
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tional  benevolence,  which,  at  the  call  of  distress  and  indi- 
gence, pours  forth  a  stream  of  bounty  with  a  degree  of 
copiousness  unknown  in  any  other  country.  The  equality 
<%f  the  laws,  extending  their  unbounded  control,  their  re- 
straints, and  privileges,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
cherishes  the  native  dignity  of  the  Briton,  and  increases 
the  intrepidity  of  his  character.  Tiiis  equality  is  more- 
over an  incentive  to  every  useful  enterprise,  and  encourages 
that  activity  of  mind  and  body,  which  is  natural  to  man. 
In  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  in  the  perfection  of  manufactures,  in  the  works 
of  art,  literature,  ancl  science,  and  in  the  execution  of  great 
projects  which  are  recommended  by  the  prospects  of  pri- 
vate advantage  or  public  utility,  the  Englishman  is  ardent 
and  indefatigable,  and  outstrips  in  the  race  of  competition 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaf  th. 

Such  is  the  prospect  of  the  British  government,  and 
such  are  its  transcendent  advantages  and  benign  effects. 
Still,  however,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  complaints  of 
the  prevalence  of  various  political  evils,  and  public  grievan- 
ces. There  are  some  indeed,  which  the  enemies  of  their 
country  exaggerate  with  a  malevolent  pleasure,  and  others 
which  its  friends  acknowledge  with  sincere  concern.  But 
these  are  not  the  faults  of  the  constitution  ;  for  if  they  were, 
they  could  without  difficulty  be  removed.  And  this  dis-' 
plays  the  advantages  arising  from  our  political  system  in  a 
new  and  striking  light.  For  does  it  not  possess  a  principle 
of  amendment,  and  a  capacity  of  melioration  ?  Without 
requiring  any  other  aid,  can  it  not  supply  a  remedy  for 
every  disease,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  human  sys- 
tem to  alleviate  or  cure  ?  The  three  great  branches  of  which 
it  consists,  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons,  can  of 
themselves  revise  what  is  obsolete,  correct  what  is  wrong, 
extend  what  is  partial,  and  supply  what  is  deficient  in  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  the  state.  They  can  remove  the 
obstructions  which  impede  the  progress  of  the  political 
-machine ;  they  can  give  new  strength  to  its  various  parts, 

td  new  velocity  to  its  motion.     And  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ent  which  are  passed  every  session,  adapted  to  the  par- 
Iticular  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  times,  are  con- 
spicuous and  glorious  proofs  of  this  energetic  and  beneficial 
power. 

Have  we  not  therefore,  I  may  confidently  ask,  abundant 
reason  to  glory  in  the  name  and  in  the  privileges  of  Bri- 
Lons  ?     Has  not  Providence  showed  its  peculiar  kindness  in 
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placing  us  in  this  favoured  island,  and  sheltering  us  under 
the  protection  of  this  most  excellent  system  ?     Let  us  cast 
Qur  eyes  around  the  globe,  survey  the  mighty  empires  of 
the  world,  and  contemplate  the  forms  of  government,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  ;  and  then  let  us  ask,  if  they 
can  supply  us  with  a  superior,  or  an  equal  share  of  politi- 
cal good.     From  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  Russian  Czar,  or 
a  Turkish  Sultan,  an  Englishman  turns  with  aversion  :  and 
with  what  eyes  can  he  survey  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries, with  whom  he  has  a  closer  relation  from  similaritv 
of  manners,  or  vicinity  of  situation  ?     They  can  excite  no 
emotions  but  those  which  increase  his   attachment  to  his 
own  country — a  country  which  has  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  that  true  liberty^ 
whicti  in  ancient  times  showed,  and  only  showed,  herself 
for  a  short  period  to  the  brave  and  ingenious  nations  of  the 
south   of  Europe.     Short    was    her    influence  in   polished 
Athens,  short  in  martial  Rome.     Invisible  to  the  world  for 
ages,  during  the  baleful  prevalence  of  general  tyranny,  su- 
perstition, and   barbarity,    she    at  last  appeared  upon  the 
shores  of  Britain;   and  finding  the  character  and  the  genius 
of  the  people   favourable   to    her    great    designs,  here  she 
fixed  her  abode,  and  developed  her  matchless  plan.     Here 
she  seats  a  king  upon  the  throne,  whose  happiness  is  cen- 
tered in  that  of  his  sul)jects ;  and  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most   illustrious   acts   of  whose   reign    has  been   to   render 
judg-esy  the  dispensers   of  the  laws,  perfectly   independent 
of  his    will.      Here  she    establisiies    the    members    of  the 
houses    of   parliament,    loyal,    enlightened,    and    magnani- , 
mous.     The  expression  of  their  united  will  is  equal  law,  , 
justice,    toleration,   security,    order,    and    happiness.     The 
rulers  and  th^  people,  both  those  who  give,  and  those  to 
whom  this  happiness  is  imparted,  deserve  it  the  more,  as 
it  is  their  ardent  wish  and  uniform  endeavour  to  commu-  t 
nicate  the  same  blessings  to  others,  which  they  enjoy  them- 
selves.    In  whatever  regions  of  the  globe  the  British  com- 
merce flourishes,  are  also  felt  the  happy  effects  of  the  Bri- 
tish polity.     From  the  bleak  mountains  of  Scotland,  to  the 
sunny  shores  of  Malabar,  is  diffused  its  benign  influence  ;  ; 
and  no  place  attests  the  power  of  Britain,   which  does  not 
equally  witness  the  mildness  of  her  government,  and  the 
excellence  of  her  laws. 

And  if  more  considerations  can  be  wanted  to  endear  our 
country  and  its  pnliiical  institutions  to  us,  tiiey  may  aiise 
from  the  recollection  of  the  great  and  extraordinary  events, r 
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which  have  taken  place  since  the  French  revolution.  Upon 
the  continent  we  have  seen  the  Gefiius  of  innovation  ply" 
ing"  his  destructive  xvork^  overturning  some  governments 
by  open  war,  and  undermining  othtrs  by  secret  plots.  At 
home,  we  have  witnessed  the  conflicts  of  ]>ariy,  and  the 
conspiracies  of  faction  ;  whilst  our  constitution,  as  "  rocks 
resist  the  billows  and  the  sky,"  has  remained  firm  and  unin- 
jured. The  storms  which  have  assaulted  it,  and  the  shelter 
which  it  has  afforded  us,  and  all  who  have  sought  our  shores 
for  protection,  have  served  to  prove  its  unalterable  stability, 
as  well  as  its  inestimable  value. 

The  youth  of  the  British  empire  will  best  show  their 
conviction  of  these  important  truths  by  their  persevering 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  their  prudent  use  of  the  bles- 
sings conferred  by  their  native  country.  But  to  defend  this 
venerable  edifice  of  liberty  from  the  machinations  of  do- 
mestic, and  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies,  is  a  charg® 
which  devolves  more  immediately  upon  the  nobility,  and 
upon  those  who  are  deputed  to  represent  their  countrymen 
in  parliament.  The  conscientious  and  careful  exercise  of 
this  most  honourable  trust  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  their 
ancestors,  to  themselves,  and  their  descendants  ;  and  what 
labour  can  be  too  unremitting,  what  vigilance  too  active, 
what  public  spirit  too  exalted  and  ardent,  to  preserve  un- 
sullied and  unimpaired  a  Constitution,  which  is  thebright- 
e^  ornament,  the  most  glorious  privilege,  and  the  most  va- 
luable inheritance  ever  enjoyed  by  mankind  ? 

Hail  sacrecl  Polity,  by  Freedom  rear'd! 

Hail  sacred  Fieedom,  when  by  law  restraint ! 

Without  you  wliat  were  men?  a  grov'ling  herd, 

In  darkness,  v/retchedness,  and  want  enchain'd. 

Subiim'd  by  you,  the  Greek  and  Ronnan  reigii'd 

In  arts  uTirivall'd  :  O  i  to  latest  days. 

In  Albicn  may  your  influence  unprofan'd 

To  gfxllike  worth  the  gen'rcus  bosom  raise, 

And  prompt  the  sage's  lore,  and  ftre  the  poet's  lays. 

deattie's  minstrel. 
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CLASS  THE  FOURTH. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  L 

LOGIC,  OR  THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  REASON. 

IT  is  a  very  great  error  for  aiiy  one  to  suppose,  that 
logic  consists  only  in  those  formal  debates  and  verbal  dis- 
putations, in  which  the  schoolmen  and  their  followers  con- 
sumed so  much  time  in  the  dark  ages,  previous  to  the  re- 
%'ivm  Gi  Ctitasitiii  iciiining.  it  is  equally  a  lYiistaKe  to 
'imagine,  that  it  is  merely  intended  to  teach  the  method  of 
disputing  by  rules,  and  to  instruct  a  young  man  to  converse, 
not  from  a  love  of  truth,  but  a  desire  of  victory.  As  there 
;s  nothing  more  disingenuous  than  such  a  conduct  as  this, 
nothing  more  unbecoming  a  rational  being,  than  to  oppose 
sophistry  to  good  sense,  and  evasion  to  sound  argument, 
the  logician  disclaims  this  abuse  of  the  principles  of  his  art, 
and  vindicates  its  rights  by  displaying  its  true  and  proper 
office.  It  is  ill  reality  capable  of  affording  the  most  im- 
portant assistance  to  the  understanding  in  its  inquiries  after 
i-ruth ;  it  is  eminently  useful  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  renders  the  gTeatest  service  to  science,  learning,  virtue 
and  religion. 

Logic  is  the  art  of  forming  correct  ideaSy  and  of  deducing- 
right  inferences  from  them;  or  it  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  iniumiuch  as  it  traces 
fhe  progress  of  all  our  information,  from  our  first  and  mo^t 
simple  conceptions  of  things,  to  those  numerous  conclusions, 
which  result  from  comparing  tliem  togedier.  It  teaches  us 
in  what  order  our  thought^  succeed  each  other,  and  it  in- 
structs us  in  the  relation  which  subsists  between  our  ideas, 
and  the  terms  in  which  we  express  them.  Jt  distinguishes 
their  different  kinds,  and  points  out  their  properties  )  dis- 
covers the  sources  of  our  intellectual  mistakes,  and  shows 
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how  we  may  correct  and  prevent  them.  It  displays  those 
principles  and  rules,  whicli  we  follow,  although  imper- 
ceptibly, whenever  wc  think  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
truth. 

The  faculty  of  reason  is  the  pre-eminent  quality,  by  v/hich 
mankind  are  distinguished-  from  all  otheV  animals  :  but  still 
we  are  far  from  finding  that  they  possess  it  in  the  same  de- 
gree. There  is  indeed  as  great  an  inequality  in  this  respect 
in  different  persons,  as  there  is  in  their  strengdiand  agility 
of  bodv.  Nor  ought  this  disproportion  to  be  wholly  ascribed 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  minds  of  men,  or  the 
difference  of  their  natural  endowments ;  for,  if  we  take  a 
survey  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  some 
are  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  others  enlighten- 
ed bv  learning  and  science  :  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  peo])le  of  the  same  nation  have  been  in  various  ages 
distinguished  by  these  very  opposite  characters.  It  is 
therefore  by  due  cultivation,  and  proper  diligence,  that  we 
increase  the  vigour  of  our  minds,  and  carry  reason  to  per- 
fection. AVhcre  this  method  is  followed,  the  intellect  ac- 
quires strength,  and  knowledge  is  enlarged  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  where  it  is  neglected,  we  remain  ignorant  oi  the  value 
of  our  own  powers ;  and  those  faculties,  by  which  we  are 
qualified  to  survey  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world,  to  contem- 
plate the  whole  face  of  nature,  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
things,  and  to  arrive  at  the  most  important  conclusions  as 
to  our  welfare  and  happiness,  remain  buried  in  darkness  and 
obscurity.  No  branch  of  science,  therefore  affords  us  a 
fairer  prospect  of  improvement,  than  that  wdiich  relates  to 
the  understanding,  defines  its  powers,  and  shows  the  method, 
by  which  it  acquires  the  stock  of  its  ideas,  and  accumulates 
general  knowledge  : — this  is  the  province  of  logic. 

It  is  properly  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 

I.  Perception.  II.  Judgment.  111.  Reasoning. 
IV.  Method. 

In  this  division  the  logicians  have  followed  the  course 
of  nature,  as  we  shall  find,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  the  understanding.  These  divisions  have 
so  close  a  connexion  with  each  other,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  one  of  them,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  others.  To  treat  of  perception  we  must 
make  use  of  method ;  and  in  order  to  reason  we  must  form 
every  proposition  with  a  due  regard  to  rules. 

I.  Perception  consists  in  the  attention  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  objects  acting  upon  it,  whereby  it  becomes 
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sensible  of  the  impressions  they  make ;  and  the  notices  of 
these  impressions,  as  they  exist  in  the  mind,  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  ideas,  Jf  we  attend  carefully  to  our 
thoughts,  we  shall  obsen^e  two  fountains  or  sources  of 
knowledge,  from  which  the  understanding  is  supplied  with 
all  its  ideas,  or  materials  of  thinking. — These  are  sensation 
and  reflection. 

Sensation  is  the  source  of  our  original  ideas,  and  com- 
prehends the  notices  conveyed  into  the  mind  by  impulses 
or  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  Such  are 
the  perceptions  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  &c.  But  we  de- 
rive all  these  ideas,  great  as  is  their  number,  solely  from 
external  objects.  Another  source  of  impressions  arises  from 
the  attention  of  the  mind  to  its  own  perceptions,  and  con- 
siders the  various  modes,  in  which  it  employs  itself  con- 
cerning them.  Thus  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  thinking, 
doubting,  believing,  &c.  which  are  the  different  intellectual 
operations  represented  to  us  by  our  own  consciousness. 
This  act  of  the  mind  is  called  rejlection  ;  and  it  evidently 
implies  sensation,  as  the  impressions  it  furnishes  proceed 
from  the  powers  of  the  understanding  occupied  in  the  con- 
templation of  ideas,  with  which  it  has  been  previously 
stored. 

A  proper  consideration  of  these  two  sources  of  our 
thoughts  will  give  us  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and*  the  first  steps  it  takes  in  the  path  of 
knowledge.  From  these  simple  beginnings  all  our  disco- 
Teries  derive  their  origin  ;  for  the  mind  thus  stored  with  its 
original  notices  of  things  has  a  power  of  combining,  modi- 
fying, and  placing  them  in  an  infinite  variety  of  lights,  by 
which  means  it  is  enal^led  to  multiply  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ception, and  finds  itself  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  stock 
of  materials  for  reflection  and  reasoning.  It  is  in  the 
various  comparisons  of  these  ideas,  according  to  such  com- 
binations as  are  best  adapted  to  its  ends,  that  we  exert  our- 
selves in  the  acts  of  judging  and  reasoning,  enlarge  our 
mental  prospects,  and  can  extend  them  in  every  direction. 
Thus  are  we  enabled  to  form  a  notion  of  the  M'holc  progress 
of  the  soul,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  thought  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be 
observed,  that  among  our  numerous  discoveries,  and  the 
nifinite  variety  of  our  conceptions,  we  are  unable  to  find  one 
original  idea,  which  is  not  derived  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion ;  or  one  complex  idea,  which  is  not  composed  of  these 
original  once.    **  Our  observation  employed  either  about 
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external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  operations  of 
our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves,  is  that 
which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the  materials  of 
thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  know^ledge,  from 
whrnce  all  tlie  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have,  do 
spring.'*  Locke,  book  ii,  chap.  1.  see  likewise  book  i,  chap. 
2.  and  book  ii,  chap.  1. 

The  ideas,  with  which  the  mind  is  thus  furnished,  fall 
naturally  under  two  heads.  First,  those  original  impressions 
which  are  conveyed  by  sensation  and  reflection,  and  which 
t  xist  uniformly  and  without  any  shadow  of  variety,  and  are 
I  ailed  simple  ideas ^  such  as  the  ideas  of  colour,  sound,  heat, 
ikc.  And,  secondly,  those  notions  which  result  from  the 
various  combinations  of  simple  ideas,  whether  they  are  sup- 
posed to  co-exist  in  any  particular  subject,  or  are  united 
together  by  the  mind  when  it  enlarges  its  conceptions. 
These  are  called  complex  ideas.,  such  as  a  triangle,  a  square, 
ckc.  and  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  first,  such  as  are  deriv- 
ed from  external  objects,  and  represent  those  combinations 
of  thought,  which  have  a  real  existence  in  nature ;  of  this 
kind  are  all  our  ideas  of  substances.  Secondly,  the  con- 
ceptions formed  by  the  miiul  itself,  arbitrarily  uniting  and 
I  putting  together  its  ideas.  This  makes  by  far  the  largest 
class,  and  comprehends  all  those  ideas,  which  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  our  own.  They  are  called  abstract  or  universal^ 
such  as  whiteness,  beauty,  melody,  &c.  and  are  produced 
in  various  w^ays  ;  for  either  the  mind  combines  several  sim- 
ple ideas  together,  in  order  to  form  them  into  one  con- 
ception, in  which  the  number  and  quality  of  the  ideas  united 
are  principally  considered,  and  thus  we  acquire  all  our  com- 
pound notions ;  or  it  fixes  upon  any  of  our  ideas  whether 
simple  or  compound ;  or  upc^  the  ideas  of  substances,  and 
omitting  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  real  existence,  or 
whatever  renders  it  particular,  considers  the  appearance 
alone,  and  makes  that  a  representation  of  all  that  are  of  the 
same  kind ;  or,  lastly,  it  compares  things  with  one  another, 
examines  their  mutual  connexions,  and  thereby  furnishes 
•itself  with  a  new  stock  of  notions,  known  by  the  name  of 
relations.,  which  are  proportional,  as  equal,  more,  less,  &c. 
or  civil,  as  king  and  people,  general  and  army,  &c.  This 
division  of  our  ideas,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  most  natural, 
and  truly  to  represent  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  mind,  will  be  found  to  include  them  in  all 
their  viirieties. 

We  icnow  that  our  thoughts,  although  so  numerous  and 
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manifold,  arc  all  contained  within  our  own  breasts,  and  are 
invisible.  But  as  the  Supreme  Being  formed  mankind  for 
society,  he  has  provided  us  with  organs  proper  for  framing 
articulate  sounds,  and  given  us  also  a  capacity  of  using 
those  sounds,  as  signs  of  internal  conceptions.  From  hence 
are  derived  words  and  languages.  See  Locke  on  the  Ends 
of  Language,  book  iii,  c.  10.  For  any  sound  being  once 
determined  upon  to  stand  as  the  sign  of  an  idea,  custom 
by  degrees  establishes  such  a  connexion  between  them,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  idea  in  the  understanding  always 
brings  toour  remembrance  the  name,  by  which  it  is  express- 
ed: and  in  like  manner  the  hearing  of  the  name  never 
fails  to  excite  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  denote. 

Definition  is  the  unfolding  some  conception  of  the  mind 
btj  xvords^  which  answer  to  the  term  made  use  of  as  the  sign 
of  the  conception^  "  or  it  is  the  showing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  several  other  not  synonymous  terms."  Locke, 
vol.  i,  p.  455.  It  furnishes  us  with  the  fittest  means  of 
communicating  our  thoughts  ;  for  if  we  were  unable  to  im- 
part our  complex  ideas  to  each  other  by  the  aid  of  defini- 
tion, it  would  in  many  cases  be  impossible  to  make  them 
known.  This  is  evident  in  those  ideas  which  are  solely  the 
offspring  of  the  mind.  For  as  they  exist  only  in  the  under- 
standing, and  have  no  real  objects  in  nature,  in  conformity 
to  which  they  are  framed,  if  we  could  not  communicate 
them  to  others  by  description,  they  must  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  mind.  All  the  beautiful  scenes 
which  spring  from  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  by  his  lively 
imagery  give  such  entertamment  to  his  readers,  if  he  was 
destitute  of  this  faculty  of  displaying  them  by  words,  could 
not  extend  their  influence  beyond  his  own  breast,  or  give 
pleasure  to  any  one,  except  the  original  inventor. 

In  our  remarks  upon  language  in  general,  we  have  ad- 
verted to  the  use  and  importance  of  definitions.  Locke, 
book  iii,  chap.  4.  To  simple  ideas  we  know  them  to  be 
inapplicable  :  but  as  they  are  intended  to  make  known  the 
meaning  of  words,  standing  for  all  complex  ideas,  if  we 
were  always  careful  to  form  those  ideas  with  exactness,  and 
to  copy  cvr  definitions  from  them  with  prtcision,  as  a  skil- 
ful painter  does  a  good  likeness;  much  of  ihe  obscurity  and 
confusion  of  language,  as  it  is  used  both  in  writing  and  con- 
versation, might  be  prevented. 

IL  The  mind  being  furnished  with  ideas,  the  next  step 
necessary  in  tlie  progress  of  knowledge  is  to  compare  them 
together,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
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iuent.  In  this  connected  view  of  our  ideas,  if  the  relation 
ts  such  as  to  be  immediately  discoverable  by  tlift.barc  in- 
spection of  the  mind,  the  judgments  thence;  obtained  are 
called  intuitive^  fiom  a  word  that  denoi'^s  to  look  at,  or 
into  :  for  in  this  case  a  mere  attention  to  ideas  compared  is 
sufficient  to  inform  us  how  far  they  are  connected  or  dis- 
joined. Thus,  "  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts"  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  nothing  more  being  required 
;o  convince  us  of  its  truth,  than  an  attention  to  the  ideas 
of  whole  and  part.  Intuition  therefore  is  no  more  than  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  oi 
any  two  ideas.  This  is  the  first  of  the  three  foundations  of 
our  knowledge,  upon  which  depends  that  species  of  reason- 
ing, which  is  called  demonstration.  For  whatever  is  de- 
duced from  our  intuitive  perceptions  by  a  clear  and  con- 
nected series  of  proofs  is  said  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
produces  absolute  certainty.  Hence  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  this  manner  is  what  we  properly  term  Science,  because 
in  every  step  of  the  argument  it  carries  its  own  evidence 
with  it,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It  is  to  demonstra- 
tion that  mathematical  studies  are  indebted  for  their  peculiar 
cleainess  and  certainty. 

The  second  ground  of  human  judgment  from  which  we 
infer  the  existence  of  the  objects  which  surround  us,  and 
fall  under  the  immediate  notice  of  our  senses,  is  experience* 
When  we  behold  the  sun,  or  direct  our  eyes  to  a  building, 
we  not  only  have  ideas  of  those  objects,  but  ascribe  to  them 
a  real  existence  independent  of  the  mind.  It  is  likewise  by 
the  information  of  the  senses,  that  we  judge  of  the  quali- 
ties of  bodies  ;  as  when  we  assert  that  snow  is  white,  fire 
is  hot,  or  steel  hard.  As  intuition  is  the  foundation  of  all 
scientific,  so  is  experience  the  foundation  of  all  natural 
knowledge.  For  the  latter  being  wholly  conversant  with 
objects  of  sense,  or  with  those  bodies  which  constitute  the 
natural  world,  and  we  can  only  discover  their  properties  by 
a  series  of  observations,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  irti- 
prove  this  branch  of  knowledge,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  method  of  trial  and  experiment. 

.  The  third  ground  of  judgment  is  testimony.  There  are 
many  facts,  that  will  not  admit  an  appeal  to  the  senses. 
All  human  actions,  when  considered  as  already  past,  are 
of  this  description.  As  from  the  other  two  grounds  are 
deduced  scientific  and  natural  knowledge,  so  from  this  we 
derive  historical^  by  which  is  ineant  not  only  a  knowledge 
oi  the  civil  transactions  of  states  and  kingdoms,  but  pf  all 
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cases  where  the  evidence  of  witnesses  is  the  ground  of  our 
belief. 

The  act  of  assembling  our  ideas  together,  and  joining  or 
disuniting  them  according  to  the  result  of  our  perceptions, 
is  called  judgment ;  but  when  these  judgments  are  expres- 
sed by  words,  they  are  called  propositions.  A  proposition 
therefore  is  a  sentence  denoting  some  judgment,  whereby 
two  or  more  ideas  are  affirmed  to  agree  or  disagree.  The 
idea  of  which  we  affirm  or  deny  any  thing,  and  of  course 
the  term  expressing  that  idea,  is  called  the  subject  of  the 
proposition.  The  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  also  the  term 
expressing  it,  is  called  the  predicate ;  and  that  word  which 
in  a  proposition  connects  these  two  ideas  is  called  the  copula; 
and  if  a  negative  particle  be  annexed,  we  thereby  understand 
that  the  ideas  are  disjoined.  The  substantive  verb  is  com- 
monly employed  as  the  copula,  as  in  this  proposition  ;  "  God 
f9  omnipotent;"  where  the  verb  substantive  represents  the 
copula,  and  signifies  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  of  God 
and  omnipotence.  But  if  it  be  our  intention  to  separate 
two  ideas,  then,  in  addition  to  the  verb  substantive,  we 
must  also  employ  some  particle  of  negation,  to  express  this 
repugnance.  The  proposition  **  man  is  not  perfect'*  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  this  kind;  where  the  notion  of  per- 
fection being  removed  from  the  idea  of  man,  the  negative 
particle  not  is  inserted  after  the  copula,  to  signify  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 

Propositions  are  affirrnative  and  negative,  universal  and 
particular^  absolute  and  conditional^  simple  and  compound^ 
and  are  generally  divisible  into  self-evident  and  demon- 
strable. 

When  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  we  call  it  an  affirmative 
judi^ment ;  when  it  separates  them,  we  denominate  it  a  ne- 
gative judg'ment ;  and  as  any  two  ideas  compared  together 
mu;^t  necessarily  either  agree  or  disagree,  it  is  evident  that 
all  our  judgments  are  included  in  these  two  divisions.  Hence 
likewise  the  propositions  expressing  these  judgments  are 
all  either  allirmative,  or  negative.  An  affirmative  propo- 
sition connects  the  predicate  with  the  subject,  as  "a  stone 
is  heavy ;"  a  negative  proposition  separates  them,  as  "  God 
is  not  the  author  of  evil.'*  Affirmation,  therefore  is  the 
same  as  joining  two  ideas  together,  and  this  is  done  by 
means  of  the  copvda.  Negation,  on  the  contrary,  denotes 
a  repugnance  between  the  ideas  compared  ;  in  which  case, 
a  negntive  particle  must  be  employed,  to  show  that  the  con- 
nexion included  in  the  copula  docs  not  take  place. 
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Our  ideas  accoitllng  to  what  has  heen  already  ohserved, 
are  all  single  as  they  enter  the  miiul,  and  rt  present  indi- 
vidual objects.  iJut  as  by  abstraction  we  can  render  them 
universal,  so  as  to  comprehend  a  whole  class  ot  things,  and 
sometimes  several  classes  at  once,  the  terms  expressing 
these  ideas  must  bo  in  like  manner  Universal.  Thus  when 
wc  say,  "  men  are  mortal,"  we  consider  mortality  not  as 
confined  to  one,  or  any  number  of  particular  men,  but  as 
what  may  be  affirmed  without  exception  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies. By  this  means  the  proposition  becomes  as  general 
as  the  idea  which  is  its  subject ;  and  indeed  derives  its  uni- 
versality entirely  from  that  idea  being  more  or  less  so,  ac- 
cording as  it  may  be  extended  to  a  smaller  or  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals. 

A  particular  proposition  has  some  general  term  for  it 
subject,  but  with  a  mark  of  limitation  added,  to  denote  that 
the  predicate  agrees  only  with  some  of  the  individuals  com- 
prehended under  a  species,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  spe- 
cies belonging  to  a  gentis,  and  not  with  the  whole  uinver- 
sal  idea.  Tims,  "  some  stones  are  heavier  than  iron  ;" 
"  some  men  have  an  uncommon  share  of  folly."  In  the 
last  of  these  propositions  the  subject  "  some  men"  implies 
only  a  certain  number  of  individuals  comprehended  under 
a  single  species. 

We  may  observe  therefore,  that  all  propositions  are  either 
affirmative  or  negative  ;  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  in  both 
cases  they  may  be  universal  or  particular.  Hence  arises 
that  celebrated  fourfold  division  of  them  into  universal  af- 
firmative^ and  universal  negative^  particular  affirmative^  and 
particular  negative^  which  comprehends  all  their  varieties. 
The  utility  of  this  mode  of  distinction  will  appear  more 
evident,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  reasoning  and  syllo- 
gism. 

Propositions  are  either  absolute  or  conditionaU  The  ab- 
solute are  those,  wherein  we  affirm  some  property  insepa- 
rable from  the  idea  of  the  subject,  and  which  therefore  be- 
longs to  it  in  all  possible  cases ;  as  ^'  God  is  infinitely  wise," 
— •'  Virtue  tends  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  man."  But 
when  the  predicate  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  subject,  unless  upon  some  consideration  distinct 
from  that  idea,  then  the  proposition  is  called  conditional. 
The  reason  of  the  name  is  taken  from  the  supposition  an- 
nexed, and  may  be  expressed  as  such  ;  thus — "  If  a  stone 
is  expensed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  contract  some  de- 
gree of  heat.'* 
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Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  acquisition  of  accurate 
knowledge,  than  a  due  attention  to  this  division  of  propo- 
sitions. If  we  are  careful  never  to  affirm  things  absolutely, 
but  when  the  ideas  are  inseparably  united ;  and  if  in  our 
other  judgments  we  distinctly  mark  the  conditions,  which 
determine  the  predicate  to  belong  to  the  subject,  we  shall 
be  less  liable  to  mistake  in  applying  general  truths  to  parti- 
cular concerns  of  human  life. 

Propositions,  when  only  two  ideas  are  compared  to- 
gether, are  in  general  called  stjnple^  because,  having  but 
one  subject  and  one  predicate,  they  are  the  effect  of  a  single 
judgment,  which  admits  of  no  subdivision.  But  if  several 
id^as  present  themselves  to  our  thoughts  at  once  so  that  we 
are  led  to  affirm  the  same  thing  of  different  objects,  or  dif- 
ferent things  of  the  same  object,  the  propositions  expres- 
sing these  judgments  are  called  compound ;  because  they 
may  be  resolved  into  as  many  others,  as  there  are  subjects 
or  predicates  in  the  whole  complex  determination  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  "  God  is  inftnitely  wTse  and  infinitely  pow- 
erful:" here  there  are  two  predicates,  "infinite  wisdom" 
and  "infinite  power,"  both  affirmed  of  the  same  subject: 
and  accordingly  the  proposition  may  be  resolved  into  two 
others,  which  distinctly  affirm  these  predicates. 

When  any  proposition  is  presented  to  the  mind,  if  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  be  understood  upon  compa- 
ring the  ideas  together,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  as- 
serted is  either  immediately  perceived  or  found  to  be  too 
remote  from  the  present  reach  of  the  understanding.  In 
the  first  case  the  proposition  is  said  to  be  self-evident^  and 
requires  no  proof  whvUever ;  because  a  bare  attention  to  the 
ideas  themselves  produces  full  conviction  and  certainty. 
But  if  the  connexion  or  repugnance  comes  not  so  readily  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  mind  we  must  have  recourse  to 
reasoning ;  and  if  by  a  clear  series  of  proofs  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  truth  proposed,  insomuch  that  self  evidence  shall 
accompany  every  step  of  the  argument,  we  are  then  able 
to  prove  our  assertion,  and  the  proposition  is  said  to  be 
demonstrable.  When  we  affirm,  for  instance,  **  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  who- 
ever understands  the  terms  used,  perceives  otthe  first  glance 
the  truth  of  what  is  asserted,  nor  can  he  bring  himself  to 
believe  the  contrary.  But  if  wc  say,  "  this  world  had  a 
beginning,"  the  assertion  is,  indeed,  equally  true,  but  shines 
not  forth  with  the  same  degree  of  evidence.  We  find  great 
difficulty  ill  conceiving  how  the  world  could  be  created  out 
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of  nothing,  and  arc  not  brought  to  a  full  assent  to  the  as- 
sertion, until  by  reasoning  we  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the 
absurdity  involved  in  the  contrary  supposition.  Hence  this 
proposition  is  of  the  kind  we  call  demonstrable,  inasmuch 
as  its  truth  is  not  immediately  perceived,  but  yet  may  be 
made  evident,  by  means  of  others  more  known  and  obvious, 
whence  it  f(^llows  as  an  unavoida!)le  consequence. 

111.  Reasoning.  It  frequently  happens,  in  comparing 
our  ideas  together,  that  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
cannot  be  discerned  at  first  sight,  especially  if  they  are  cf 
such  a  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  an  exact  application  to 
\h  other.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  discover 
^oine  third  idea,  which  will  admit  of  such  an  application, 
as  the  present  case  requires;  wherein  if  we  succeed,  all 
difliculties  vanish  and  the  relation  we  are  in  search  of  may- 
be traced  with  ease.  This  manner  of  determining  the  re- 
lation between  any  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of  a  third, 
K^ith  which  they  may  be  compared,  is  what  we  call  reason- 
ing'^ and  is  indeed  the  chief  instrument,  by  which  we  extend 
our  discoveries,  and  enlarge  our  knowledge.  The  great 
art  consists  in  finding  out  such  intermediate  ideas,  as,  when 
compared  with  the  others  in  the  question,  will  furnish  evi- 
dent truths  ;  because  it  is  only  by  such  means  we  can  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  what  is  concealed  and  remote. 

As  in  the  second  part  of  logic,  our  judgments,  when  ex- 
pressed by  words,  were  called  propositions  ;  so  here  in  the 
third  part,  the  expressions  of  our  reasoning  are  termed  sy/" 
logisms.  By  a  syllogism  is  meant  an  argument  consisting' 
cf  three  propositions^  so  disposed^  as  that  the  last  is  neces^ 
sarilij  inferred  from  the  two  which  precede  it. 

In  the  composition  of  a  syllogism  two  things  are  to  be 
considered,  viz.  its  matter  and  its  form.  '^I'he  matter  con- 
sists of  three  propositions  composed  of  three  ideas  or  ternis 
variously  joined.  These  three  terms  are  called  the  major, 
the  mincr^  and  the  middle*  The  predicate  of  the  conclu- 
sion is  called  the  major  term,  because  it  is  commonly  of  a 
larger  compass  and  more  general  signification  than  the  mi- 
nor term,  or  subject  of  the  conclusion.  The  major  ani 
minor  terms  are  called  the  extremes,  I'he  middle  term  13 
the  third  idea  disposed  in  two  propositions,  in  such  u  man- 
ner as  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  major  and  minor 
terms  in  the  conclusion,  for  which  reason  the  middle  tcriu 
itself  is  sometimes  called  the  argument.  The  proposition, 
which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  connected 
with  the  middle  term,  is  usually  called  the  major  propooi- 
i  VOL.   1!.  r. 
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tion;  whereas  the  minor  proposition  connects  the  middle 
term  with  the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  assumption.  These  rules  are  chiefly  applicable  to 
simple  or  categorical  syllogisms,  ahhcnigh  everj'  syllogism 
contains  something  analogous  to  them*. 

Compound  syllogisms  are  composed  of  two  or  more  sin- 
gle ones,  and  may  be  resolved  into  them  :  the  chief  kinds 
are  the  epichirema^  the  dilemma^  and  the  sorites.  These 
figures  are  liable  to  abuse,  and  are  often  more  specious  than 
solid.  The  epickirema  is  an  argument,  which  contains  the 
proof  of  the  major  and  the  minor  or  both,  before  it  draws 
the  conclusion.  This  is  frequently  used  in  writing,  in  pub- 
lic speeches,  and  in  common  conversation,  in  order  that  each 
part  of  the  discourse  may  be  confirmed,  and  put  out  of 
doubt,  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  conclusion,  which  was 
chiefly  designed.  Thus  the  oration  of  Cicero,  for  Milo,  may 
be  reduced  to  this  figure.  **  It  is  lawful  for  a  person  to  kill 
those  who  lie  in  wait  to  kill  him,  as  is  allowed  by  the  law 
of  nature,  and  the  practice  of  mankind.  But  Clodius  lay 
in  wait  for  Milo  with  that  intention,  as  appears  from  his 
guard  of  soldiers  and  his  travelling  armed ;  therefore  it  was 
lav/ful  for  Milo  to  kill  Clodius.'^  The  dilemma  divides  the 
whole  argument  into  all  its  parts  or  members  by  a  disjunc- 
tive proposition,  and  then  infers  something  concerning  each 
part,  which  is  finally  inferred  concerning  the  whole.  Thus 
Cicero  argues  to  prove,  that  all  pain  ought  to  be  borne  with 
patience.  "  All  pain  is  either  violent  or  slight;  if  it  be 
slight,  it  may  easily  be  endured  ;  if  violent,  it  will  certain- 
ly be  short;  therefore  all  pain  ought  to  be  borne  with  pa- 
tience." But  for  this  figure  to  be  correct  two  things  are 
required,  1.  the  full  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  of  a 
subject ;  2.  that  it  press  the  opponent  only,  and  not  be  liable 
to  be  retcjrted  upon  the  person  who  uses  it.  In  the  sorites 
several  middle  terms  are  used  to  connect  one  another  suc- 
cessively in  several  propositions,  till  the  last  proposition  con- 
nects its  predicate  with  the  first  subject.  Such  is  the  jocu- 
lar argument  of  Themistocles  to  prove  that  his  little  son  go- 
verned the  whole  world.  "  jMy  son  governs  his  mother,  his 
mother  governs  me  :  I  govern  the  Athenians,  the  Atheni- 
ans all  Greece  ;  (Jrecce  commands  lOurope,  and  Kurope  the  , 
world." 

Th^re  is  one  kind  o»   sjllogism  which   is   defective,  and 
'"^  called  an  tnthymem^  because  only  the  conclusion  with  one 

*  Watt's  Log;ic,  p.  281,  501,  &c. 
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of  the  premises  is  expressed,  whilst  the  other  is  reserved 
in  the  mind.  'I'his  forms  the  most  common  kind  of  argu- 
ment, both  in  conversation  and  in  writing ;  for  it  would  re- 
quire too  much  time  to  draw  out  all  our  thoughts  in  regu- 
lar order,  according  to  mood  and  figure.  Besides,  we  pay 
Bo  much  respect  to  the  understanding  of  others,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  major  or  minor, 
which  is  suppressed  or  implied,  when  we  state  the  other 
premises,  and  the  conclusion. 

*  "With  respect  to  the  nature  of  sophistrif^  or  false  reason," 
ing"^  and  the  best  methods  of  detecting  its  various  artifices 
to  impose  upon  the  understanding,  the  popular  treaties  upon 
this  subject,  particularly  Log'ic^  or  the  rig'ht  use  of  Reason^ 
by  ^atts,  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Understandings  by  Locke,* 
mav  be  consulted  to  great  advantage. 

From  the  short  survey  we  have  taken,  it  appears,  that 
logic,  beginning  with  the  first  principles  of  thought,  ascends 
gradually  from  one  decision  of  the  judgment  to  another, 
and  connects  these  decisions  in  such  a  manner,  that  every 
stage  of  the  progression  brings  intuitive  certainty  with  it. 
It  appears  likewise  that  reason  is  theability  of  deducing  un- 
known truths  from  propositions  that  are  already  known; 
and  that  no  proposition  is  admitted  into  a  syllogism,  as  one 
of  the  previous  judgments  upon  which  the  conclusion  rests, 
unless  it  is  itself  a  known  and  established  truth,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  self-evident  principles  has  been  already 
traced. 

If  Aristotle  was  not  the  first,  who  reduced  logic  to  a  sys- 
tem, he  was  certainly  the  most  eminent  of  logicians.f  He 
claims  the  invention  of  the  whole  theory  of  syllogisms.  He 
analysed  them  with  astonishing  subtlety,  exhibited  them  to 
view  in  every  shape,  enacted  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated,  and  invented  all  the  forms  into  which  they  can  be 
moulded.  All  subsequent  writers  upon  the  subject  of  dia- 
lectics have  been  indebted  to  him  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  system?.  But  after  mankind  had  involved  themselves 
in  the  labyrinths  of  Aristotelian  disputation  for  near  two 
thousand  years,  and  perplexed  their  understandings  to  little 
purpose,  the  great  lord  Bacon  proposed  the  method  of  in- 
duction, as  a  more  effectual  means  of  arriving  at  truth.:|:' 

♦  See  particularly  Section  42. 

t  For  a  very  clear  account  of  Aristotle  and  his  works,  see  his 
Ethics  aiid  Politics  by  Dr.  Gillies,  2  vol.  4to.  1797. 

X  Lord  Bacon's  general  plan  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  following 
chapter. 
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By  Induction  is  meant  a  general  inference  draton  from 
Sfveral particular  propositions*  This  method  has  contribu- 
ted very  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  more  particularly  in  the  researches 
of  natural  philosophy.  Upon  the  use  of  induction  as  appli« 
td  to  the  general  discovery  of  truth,  the  ingenious  author 
of  "  The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth"  makes  this  excellent 
remark.  *'  As  induction  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  most  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  instrument  of  reasoning  :  for  as  syllo- 
gism can  never  produce  its  own  principles,  it  must  have 
them  from  induction  ;  and,  if  the  general  propositions,  or 
secondary  principlt^s,  be  iinpctfectly  or  infirmly  establish- 
ed, and  much  njore  if  they  be  taken  at  hazard,  upon  autho- 
Fity,  or  by  arbitrary  assumption,  like  those  of  Aristotle,  all 
the  syllogising  in  the  world  is  a  vain  and  useless  logomachy, 
Dnly  instrumental  to  the  multiplication  of  false  learning,  and 
to  the  invention  and  confirmation  of  error.  The  truth  of 
.vyllogisms  depends  ultimately  on  the  truth  of  axioms,  and 
the  trulh  of  axioms  on  the  soundness  of  inductions*." 

IV.  I'he  fourth  operation  of  the  mind  relates  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  ovir  thoughts,  when  Ave  endeavour  to  unite 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  mutual  connexion  and 
dependence  may  be  clearly  seen.  To  this  operation  the 
logicians  give  the  name  of  Method  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
their  development  of  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  they 
assign  to  it  the  last  place. 

In  the  arrangement  of  our  thoughts,  either  for  our  own 
use,  or  when  we  intend  to  communicate  and  unfold  our  dis- 
coveries to  others,  there  arc  two  modes  of  proceeding, 
which  are  equally  in  our  power  to  choose  :  for  we  may  so 
propose  the  truths  relating  to  any  subject  of  inquiry  or  part 
of  knowledge,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  mind, 
Utid  curry  on  the  series  of  proofs  in  a  reverse  order,  until 
they  at  last  terminate  in  first  principles  :  or,  beginning  with 
these  principles,  we  may  adopt  the  contrary  method,  and 
from  them  deduce,  by  a  direct  train  of  reasoning,  all  the 
propositions  we  desire  to  establish.  From  this  diversity  in 
the  manner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  originates  the  two 
fold  division  of  method.  When  truths  are  so  proposed, 
and  put  together  as  they  were,  or  might  have  been  discov- 
ered, this  is  called  the  anali/tic  method^  or  the  method  of 

*  Chart  and  Scale  of  Tiuth,  vol.  1,  p.  50.  Syllcigisnms  ex  projiosi- 
slonibus  constat,  pT<)|)ositi('ms  ex  verbis,  verba  notioimni  tesser«  sunt. 
Itiujuc  si  iK/tioiKs  ipsnK  (id  tpuKi  basis  m  est)  Cf»nt\isw  sint  &  tenwre  a 
v«  I         ■     liu  t?c,  oihil  in  ii;^  4UJC  su;  mturciit  rinnitiulinis.    Itaquo 

i-]  ma  in  inducuonc  vera.     L.  novuiu  Or\iiui;  vol.  i.  1>»  ijrjii 
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resolution  ;  inasmuch  as  it  traces  things  backward  to  their 
source,  and  resolves  knowledge  into  its  constituent  parts, 
or  in  other  words,  into  its  first  and  original  principles. 
>Vhen,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  deduced  from  these  prin- 
ciples, and  connected  according  to  their  mutual  depend- 
ence, so  that  the  truths  first  in  order  tend  always  to  the 
demonstration  of  those  that  follow  ;  this  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  sijnthttk  method^  or  method  of  composition. 
For  we  proceed  by  collecting  the  scattered  parts  of  know- 
ledge, and  combining  them  into  one  system  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  understanding  is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow 
truth  through  all  her  different  stages  and  gradations. 

These  two  kinds  of  method  admit  of  very  easy  illustra- 
tion. In  grammiu-,  for  instance,  we  first  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  letters,  we  combine  them  to  make  syllables,  of 
syllables  are  composed  words,  and  of  words  sentences  and 
discourses. — This  is  synthetic  method.  But  if  we  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  whole  of  a  subject,  than  with  any 
of  its  particular  parts,  we  separate  the  whole  into  those 
parts,  and  thus  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  them.  We 
'  know  superficially,  and  by  common  observation,  what  plants 
are  :  but  it  is  by  the  information  which  botany  gives  that 
we  become  conversant  with  their  component  parts,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  calix,  the  pistils,  the  stamina,  the  corolla,  spe- 
cies, genera,  &c.  We  may  likewise  have  a  general  no- 
tion of  an  animal :  but  it  is  by  the  study  of  anatomy  we 
gain  a  particular  knowledge  of  its  bones,  veins,  cartilages, 
and  other  parts. — This  is  analytic  method.  Watts's  Logic, 
p.  340. 

The  analytic  method  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  me- 
thod of  invention^  because  it  observes  the  order,  in  which 
our  thoughts  succeed  each  other  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  scynthetic  is  often  denominated  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion^ inasmuch  as  in  communicating  our  thoughts  to  others, 
we  generally  chaose  to  deduce  them  from  their  first  prin- 
ciples. 

The  four  divisions  of  logic  correspend  with  what  we 
find  passes  naturally  in  our  minds,  and  tend  not  only  to 
facilitate  the  discovery,  but  to  increase  the  love  of  truth. 
By  tmth  is  here  meant  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  as  Wollaston  well  obscr>^es,  "  it 
is  the  offspring  of  unbroken  meditations,  and  of  thoughts 
riften  revised  and  corrected."  This  love  is  the  most  ex- 
alted principle  of  the  human  mind,  and  prompts  us  to  its 
sublimest  ertiployments.     It  is  pure,  sincere,  and  intrinsi- 
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caliy  excellent ;  it  frees  us  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  tlie 
fluctuations  of  doubt,  and  the  perplexity  of  error.  It  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  fear  of  man,  the  desire  of  praise,  or 
the  lustre  of  riches  or  power ;  and,  as  its  greatest  honour 
and  most  sublime  purpose,  it  exalts  our  soul  to  a  resem- 
blance of  the  Author  of  nature  himself,  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  happiness,  and  perfection.  Where  nothing 
influences,  nothing  agitates,  nothing  dazzles  us  in  compa- 
rison with  this  love  of  truth,  we  become  gradually  more 
and  more  attentive,  circumspect,  and  eager  for  solid  proof 
aad  clear  evidence ;  and  we  leave  no  methods  untried,  that 
may  conduct  us  to  right  and  just  conclusions.  If  such  be 
the  ardour  of  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  this  inestimable  trea- 
sure, how  valuable  must  logic  be,  which  is  the  instrument 
of  its  operations,  and  the  clue  to  its  discoveries  !  "  How- 
ever destined  to  be  the  guide  of  men,  this  truth  is  not  be- 
stowed with  an  unconditional  ^^rofusion,  but  is  hidden  in 
darkness,  and  involved  in  difficulties ;  intended,  like  all  the 
other  gifts  of  heaven,  to  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all 
the  different  powers  and  exertions  of  human  reason."  Chart 
and  Scale  of  Truth,  vol.  i,  p.  14. 

After  having  acquired  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  dlstinc- 
lions  marked  out  by  logic  in  our  ideas,  and  after  having^ 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  rules  prescribed  for 
the  exercise  and  the  general  improvement  of  our  under- 
standing, we  ought  to  direct  our  attention  to  those  authors, 
who  have  given  the  best  examples  of  close  and  accurate 
reasoning.  These  examples  should  be  interesting  with  res- 
pect to  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  that  the  scholar  may  be 
}ed  to  make  a  pleasing  and  easy  application  of  the  prece- 
ding principles.  He  will  find  them  fully  illustrated  in  the 
Works  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  Paley.  ITiese 
profound  and  illustrious  teachers  will  amply  recompense 
his  researches,  and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  by  giving  him 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  insight  into  the  most  interest- 
"ing  topics.  They  will  point  out  not  only  the  proper  employ- 
raent  of  his  reason,  but  its  limits  and  boundaries.  They 
will  instruct  him  in  its  use  and  application  to  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  revelation  "  I'hey  will  convince  him,  '  ^  a- 
Ron  is  not  injured  or  disturbed,  but  assisted  and  i;  ,  .  _ved 
by  new  discoveries  of  truth,  coming  from  the  eternal  foun- 
tain of  all  knowledge."  Locke,  book  iv,  chap,  18. 

It  is  the  odice  of  the  logician  to  curb  the  sallies  of  the 
imagination,  and  keep  it  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  reason.     He  must  take  cure  not  to  be  too  scrupulous  in 
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balancing  probabilities,  in  indulging  the  refinements  of  sub- 
tlety, in  being  sieptical  on  the  one  hand,  or  dogmatical  on 
the  other ;  as  these  are  great  ohstacles  to  the  advancement 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  successful  and  expeditious 
management  of  business.  In  order  to  think  with  correct- 
ness, and  act  with  energy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  furnished 
with  good  leading  principles,  and  to  proceed  to  every  con- 
clusion with  cautious  steps.  The  early  discipline  of  reason, 
and  the  formation  of  regular  habits  of  reflection,  will  great- 
ly conduce  to  these  purposes  :  and  the  chief  end  of  logic 
is  to  invigorate  this  attention,  and  to  confirm  these  habits. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  application 
or  RIGHT  reason  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  may  finally 
proceed  to  examine  its  nieral  eflfects  ;  and  to  ask,  in  what 
particular  mode  of  conduct  we  may  see  it  most  exercised, 
and  best  illustrated  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  lead  us  to  consider  its 
Bifiuence  upon  the  different"  periods  of  human  life.  He 
who  in  his  youth  improves  his  intellectual  powers  in  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  and  refines  and  strengthens 
nis  mind  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  religion,  for  the  service 
of  his  friends,  his  country,  and  mankind  ; — who  is  anima- 
ted by  true  glory,  exalted  by  pure  friendship  for  social, 
and  softened  by  virtuous  love  for  domestic  life ;  who  to  all 
these  adds  a  sober  and  a  masculine  piety,  equally  remote 
from  superstition  and  enthusiasm  ;  that  man  enjoys  the 
most  agreeable  youth,  and  accumulates  the  richest  fund  for 
the  happy  enjoyment  of  his  maturer  years. 

He  who  in  manhood  keeps  his  passions  and  his  imagina- 
tion under  due  control ;  who  forms  the  most  select  and 
▼irtuous  friendships  j  who  pursues  fame,  wealth,  arid  power, 
only  in  the  road  of  honour ;  who  in  his  private  conduct 
gives  fullest  scope  to  the  tender  and  manly  affections,  and 
in  his  public  character  serves  his  country  in  the  most  up- 
right and  disinterested  manner  ;  who  enjoys  the  goods  of 
life  with  the  greatest  moderation,  ber^rs  its  ills  with  becom- 
ing fortitude ;  and  in  the  various  circumstances  of  duty 
and  trial,  maintains  and  expresses  an  habitual  reverence 
and  love  of  God ;  that  man  is  the  worthiest  character  in 
Ais  stage  of  life,  passes  through  it  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction and  dignity,  and  paves  the  way  to  the  most  easy 
and  honourable  old  age. 

Finally  ;  he  who  in  the  decline  of  life  preserves  himself 
»iost  free  from  chagrin  incident  to  that  period,  cherishes 
:   the  kindest  and  most  regular  affections,  uses  his  experience 
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and  authority  in  a  tender  and  judicious  manner,  acts  under  a 
sense  of  the  inspection,  and  with  a  view  to  the  approbation 
of  his  Maker  ;  is  daily  aspiring  after  immortality,  and  ripen- 
ing fast  for  its  joys  ;  and  having  sustained  his  part  with  con- 
sistency to  the  closing  scene  of  life,  quits  the  stage  with 
a  modest  and  graceful  dignity  ;  this  is  the  best,  the  wisest, 
and  the  happiest  old  man.  Dodsley's  Preceptor,  vol.  ii,  p. 
379,  &c. 

Therefore  the  whole  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age, 
which  is  spent  in  this  manner,  is  the  best  and  happiest  life, 
— ^the  genuine  result  of  right  reason. 

They  who  thus  conduct  themselves  are  sensible  that 
virtue  is  the  best  exercise  and  greatest  improvement  of 
their  understandings,  and  constitutes  the  health,  stength,  and 
beauty  of  the  mind.  They  are  convinced  that  every  devi- 
ation kfrom  this  standard  has  a  tendency  to  vice,  misery,  and 
folly  ;  and  that  every  advance  tov/ards  it  is  an  approach  to 
wisdom,  perfection,  and  happiness.  The  advantages,  which 
such  persons  derive  from  logic  in  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  and  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  shows  its  most 
important  use  and  entitles  it  to  the  highest  praise. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MATHEMATICS. 

"  NATURE,  says  Mr.  Bonnycastle, bountiful  and  wise 
in  all  things,  has  provided  us  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
scenes,  both  for  our  instruction  and  entertainment ;  and, 
like  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent,  admits  all  her  children  to 
an  equal  participation  of  her  blessings.  But,  as  the  modes, 
situations,  and  circumstances  of  life  are  various,  so  acci- 
dent, habit,  and  education,  have  each  their  predominating 
influence,  and  give  to  every  mind  its  particular  bias. 
"Where  examples  of  excellence  are  wanting,  the  attempts  to 
attain  it  are  tew  ;  l)Ut  eminence  excites  attention,  and  pro- 
duces imitation.  To  raise  the  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  th« 
listless  and  dormant  powers  of  younger  minds,  we  have' 
only  to  point  out  to  them  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  The  active  principles  are  immedi- 
ately put  into  motion,  and  the  certainty  of  the  conquest 
is  ensured   from   a  determination   to    conquer.      Of  all 
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the  sciences  which  serve  to  call  forth  this  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  inquiry,  there  is  none  more  eminently  useful 
tlian  tlie  mathematics.  By  an  earl)'  attachment  to  these 
elegant  and  sublime  studies  we  acquire  a  habit  of  reason- 
ing, and  an  elevation  of  thought,  which  fixes  the  mind,  and 
prepares  it  for  every  other  pursuit.  From  a  few  simple 
axioms,  and  evident  principles,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the 
most  general  propositions,  and  remote  analogies ;  deducing 
one  truth  from  another,  in  a  chain  of  argument  well  con- 
nected and  logically  pursued ;  which  brings  us  at  last,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  to  the  conclusion,  and  serves 
as  a  general  direction  in  all  our  inquiries  after  truth." 

"  And  it  is  not  only  in  this  respect  that  mathematical 
learning  is  so  highly  valuable  ,*  it  is  likewise  equally  estim- 
able for  its  practical  utility.  Almost  all  the  works  of  art,  and 
devices  of  man,  have  a  dependence  upon  its  principles,  and 
are  indebted  to  it  for  their  origin  and  perfection.  '^I'he  culti- 
vation of  these  admirable  sciences  is  therefore  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
principal  part  of  every  liberal  and  well  regulated  plan  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  the  guide  of  our  youth,  the  perfection  of 
our  reason,  and  the  foundation  of  every  great  and  noble 
undertaking." 

Mathematics  are  calculated  to  produce  effects  highly  be- 
neficial to  the  mind.  They  make  us  fix  our  attention  stea- 
dily upon  the  objects  placed  before  us,  and  are  therefore 
yery  properly  recommended  as  the  best  remedy  to  cure  an 
unsteady  and  volatile  disposition.  They  teach  us  a  method 
pf  clear  and  methodical  reasoning,  and  coincide  both  in 
principles  and  rules  with  sound  logic.  They  give  a  manly 
vigour  to  our  understanding,  and  free  us  from  doubt  and 
uncertainty  on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  and  rash  pre- 
sumption on  the  other.  They  incline  us  to  a  due  assent  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  things,  and  subject  us  to  the 
government  of  strict  reason.  These  studies  are  calculated 
to  teach  exactness  and  perspicuity  in  definition,  connexion 
and  conclusiveness  in  argument,  carefulness  in  observation, 
patience  in  meditation:  and  from  no  exercises  can  the 
scholar  go  better  prepared  and  .disciplined  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The  benefit  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  them  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Locke  :  "  I  have  men- 
tioned mathematics  as  a  way  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  in  train  ;  not  that  I  think  it 
necessary  that  all  men  should  be  deep  mathematicians  ;  but 
that  having  got  the  way  of  reasoning,  vrhich  that  study  ne- 
cessarily brings  the  mind  to,  they  might  be  able  to  transfer 
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it   to    other  parts  of  knowledge,   as  they    shall  have   oc- 
casion."* 

The  greatest  perspicuity  is  found  to  prevail  in  every  part 
of  these  researches.  By  reasonings  founded  upon  lines  and 
figures  represented  to  the  eye,  the  clearest  truths  are  con- 
veyed to  the  understanding.  In  one  respect  these  studies 
claim  the  pre-eminence  over  all  others  ;  they  reach  the  high- 
est degree  of  evidence,  by  which  a  position  is  not  only  proved 
to  be  trt/Cj  but  the  contrary  position  is  reduced  to  an  absurdi- 
ty'-^iyiis  is  demonstration. 

"  Such  is  the  method  of  science,  in  which  reason  advan- 
ces by  a  sublime  intellectual  motion  from  the  simplest  axi- 
oms to  the  most  complicrjted  speculation,  and  exhibits  truth 
springing  out  of  its  first  and  purest  elements,  and  rising  from 
story  to  story  in  a  most  elegant  progressive  way  into  a 
luminous  and  extensive  fabric.  The  certainty  of  self  evi- 
dence attends  it  through  every  stage,  and  every  link  of  the 
mathematical  chain  is  of  equal,  that  is,  the  utmost  strength." 
Tatham's  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,  vol.  i,  p.  117. 

The  name  of  mathematics  was  originally  intended  either 
to  denote  by  way  of  eminence  the  high  rank,  which  the 
sciences  hold  in  the  order  of  intellectual  discipline,  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  clearness  and  utility  ;  or  it  was  de- 
signed to  convey  an  idea  of  their  extent,  as  containing 
every  kind  of  useful  knowledge.  According  to  their  proper 
definition,  they  constitute  the  science  of  quantity^  either  as 
subject  to  measure  or  number.  Their  various  branches  are 
adapted  to  the  common  uses  of  life,  and  to  the  deepest  and 
most  abstract  speculations.  They  are  pure  and  mixed.  The 
former  consider  quantity  abstractedly,  without  any  regard 
to  matter^  or  particular  bodies  ;  the  latter  treat  of  quantity 
as  subsisting  in  bodies,  and  consequently  they  are  intermix- 
ed with  the  consideration  of  physics,  or  experimental  philo- 
sophy. 

Pure  mathematics  are  Aritlimetic,  Algebra,  (Icometn', 
and  Fluxions  :  inixed  cow^i^X.  chiefly  of  Mechanics,  Pneuma- 
tics, Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy. 

1.  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  the  utility  of  the 
art,  which  teaches  the  properties  of  numl)ers,  and  the  me- 
thod of  employing  them  in  all  calculations  with  ease  and 
expedition.  The  nations,  which  want  arithemetic^  as  is  the 
case  with  sorpe  triljes  of  American  savages,  who  can  scarce- 
ly reckon  to  twenty,  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  ignorance  and 

*  Conduct  of  the  UndiTstandiiig,  vol.  i,  p.  3r>9.   "  In  gconietria  par- 
tem fatcntur  esse  utilcnUeuens  tctatllMVs:  agitari  iiaiv.qu'J  lUtiuuw,  at.;   : 
acui  itigenia,  et  celcritatem  pcrcipicndi  vetiire  indc  concaKint."  Q  '  '  ' 
lib.  i,  c.  10. 
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barbarism.  It  is  not  only  the  iiulispcnsaMc  instrument  of 
private  accounts  and  connnerce,  but  it  lays  the  only  just 
loundation  for  political  knowledge,  as  to  the  population, 
revenues,  balance  of  trade,  coinage,  and  military  power  of 
nations. 

2.  Algebra  is  an  Arabic  word;  and  is  that  peculiar  kind 
ol  calculation,  in  which  the  known  as  well  as  the  unknown 
quantities  are  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  is 
the  art  of  computing  by  symbols.  Algebra  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  branches  of  pure  mathematics, 
and  may  be  justly  considered  the  key  to  all  the  rest. 
Geometry  delights  us  by  the  simplicity  of  its  principles  and 
the  elegance  of  its  demonstrations.  Arithemetic  is  confined 
in  its  object,  and  partial  in  its  application.  But  algebra,  or 
the  analytic  art,  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and  may  be 
applied  with  success  in  all  cases  where  truth  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed, and  proper  data  can  be  established. 

To  trace  this  science  to  its  origin,  and  to  point  out  the 
yarious  alterations  and  improvements  which  it  has  received, 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  has  obtained  the  praise  of  all  ages.  The 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  applied  it  to  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  curious  and  difficult  problems ;  but  it  is  to 
the  modems  that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  im- 
provements of  the  art,  and  its  great  and  extensive  useful- 
ness in  every  i^bsiruse  inquiry. 

Algebra  ought  to  be  learned  before  geometry,  because  it 
facilitates  the  study  of  geometry  ;  but  geometry  does  not 
facilitate  the  stud)  of  algebra. 

3.  Geojnetrif^  whether  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the 
Greeks,  was  originiiily,  as  its  name  denotes,  the  art  of  mea- 
suring the  earth,  or  any  distances  or  dimensions  within  it. 
In  its  present  acceptation,  it  signifies  the  scie?ice  of  magni- 
tude  in  general.  Its  application  to  the  use  and  oi-nament  of 
mankind  is  veiy  important  and  extensive.  Furnished  vv^ih 
tliis  assistance,  getgraphers  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
magnitude' of  the  terniqueous  globe,  th^j  extent  of  oceans, 
and  the  various  divisio^is  of  the  earth.  Hence  architects 
derive  their  just  measures  and  proportions  for  the  construc- 
tion ol  all  kinds  of  buildings.  By  its  assistance  likewise 
surveyors  measure  land,  and  delineate  the  plans  of  towns. 
Hence  lortificatiun  derive.i  its  strength,  security,  and  sys- 
tematic regularity,  in  the  erection  of  forts,  batteries,  and  all 
Other  military  works ;  and  hence  the  general  is  best  enabled 
to  draw  the  lines  of  regular  encampments,  or  arrange  his 
army    in  the    most  advantageous  order  of  battle.     From 
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geometry  is  acquired  an  exact   knowledge  of  perspective, 
and  accuracy  is  given  to  maps  and  charts.  ' 

Trigonometry  is  a  part  of  geometry^  and  is  the  art  of  find- 
ing the  dtinensions  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle*  It 
supplies  fundamental  rules  for  ascertaining  every  degree  of 
distance  and  altitude.  Without  its  aid,  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  distances,  motions,  and 
eclipses,  would  be  utterly  unknown.  Its  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  dialling,  geography,  navigation,  and  astronomy. 

4.  The  most  extensive,  ingenious,  and  subtile  of  all  the 
branches  of  pure  mathematics  are  fluxions,  which  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  invented  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  philo- 
sophers that  any  age  or  nation  has  produced.  Newton  and 
Leibnitz  contended  for  the  honour  of  the  invention,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  both  had  made  some  progress  in  this 
new  science  before  either  knew  what  the  other  had  done. 

By  means  of  fluxions  we  can  resolve  the  most  abtruse 
problems  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics.  Since  this  noble 
invention  some  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  universe 
have  been  explained,  and  mechanicjd  philosophy  has  attain- 
ed a  degree  of  perfection  which  algebra  and  geometry  were 
not  able  to  accomplish.  This  doctrine  has  been  applied  by 
mathematiciaixs  to  a  variety  of  useful  and  important  objects. 
The  uses  of  fluxions  are  so  many  and  so  various  that  we 
cannot  enumerate  them  in  this  work. 

The  doctrine  of  fluxions  is  founded  upon  this  principle^ 
that  all  magnitudes  or  quantities  are  supposed  to  be  genera- 
ted by  motion.  Thus,  a  line  is  supposed  to  be  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  a  surface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  solid  by  the  motion  of  a  surface.  Algebra  and  geom- 
etry lend  their  aid  to  this  sublime  science. 

Mixed  mathematics,  which  constitute  the  pleasing  and 
instructive  branches  of  experimental  philosophy,  are  next 
to  be  consitlered. 

I.  Jlechanrcs  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  motion 
and  equilibrium  oF  bodies.  There  are  six  siniple  instru- 
ments, which  are  called  the  mechanical  powers;  and  by  their 
combination,  all  machines,  however  complicated,  are  con- 
structed. 'J'heir  nanu  s  arc — the  lever^  the  -ivhcel  and  axlvy 
the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw* 
Ilo\vc\'er  small  the  strength  of  man,  considered  in  itself, 
may  appear,  his  ingenuity  has  su]>])lied  him  with  the  means 
of  remedying  its  def^xts  :  by  the  friendly  iiid  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers  he  is  enabled  to  conquer  the  obstacles,  which 
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trc  opposed  to  him ;  to  subdue,  or  to  arm  himself  with  tlic 
elements  ;  and  to  make  air,  water,  and  fire,  subservient  to 
the  purposes  ot  liis  necessity,  or  his. ornament.  Skill  in 
mechanics  constitutes  the  great  distinction  between  savage 
and  civilized  lile,  whether  we  consider  their  application  to 
minute  or  to  great  objects,  as  aiding  the  ingenious  artist  in 
the  construction  of  a  clock  or  watch,  or  as  assisting  in  driving 
down  the  piles  for  the  foundation  of  a  bridge,  in  boring  can- 
non of  the  largest  calibre,  raising  the  ponderous  anchor  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  working  the  complicated  steam  en- 
gine with  the  greatest  effect,  or  investigating  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies. 

II.  Pneumatks  relates  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
air  :  of  this  thin,  compressible,  dilatable  and  transparent 
*fluid,  fev/  properties  are  known  without  the  assistance  of 
mechanics  and  geometry.  Its  elastic  force,  pressure,  and 
weight  iiave  been  discovered  by  experiments.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  properties  has  led  to  many  others  equally  sur- 
prising and  useful,  such  as  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
density  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  various  kinds,  its  essential  service 
in  the  support  of  life,  and  the  altitude  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  surrounds  the  globe. 

III.  The  science  of  Hydrostaties^  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  teaches  the  pressure,  equilibrium,  and  motion  of 
fluids.  To  it  belongs  whatever  relates  to  the  resistance  of 
fluids,  with  the  art  of  weighing  bodies,  such  as  metals,  min- 
erals, &c.  in  water,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  specific 
gravity.  It  is  of  great  use  to  mankind  in  the  arts  of  life. 
•To  the  sciences  of  pneumatics  and  hydrostatics  we  owe  the 
pump,  the  lire  engine,  canals,  aqueducts,  &c. 

IV.  Optics  is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  light,  and  the  various  phenomena  of  vision.  It 
IS  divided  into  catoptrics  and  dioptrics  ;  the  former  of  which 
treats  of  reflected^  and  the  latter  of  refracted  light ;  and 
they  combine  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  management  oi 
this  subtile  fluid  for  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  Upon 
the  principles  of  optics  are  formed  those  glasses,  which  as- 
sist the  short-sighted,  and  remedy  the  infirmity  of  age,  with 
respect  to  vision.  This  useful  branch  of  science  likewise 
supplies  the  defects  of  the  naked  eye,  by  the  application  of 
microscopes  to  examine  the  most  minute^  and  of  telescopes 
to  survey  die  most  distant  bodies. 

V.  Of  all  the  sciences,  to  which  geometry  imparts  the 
solidity  of  its  principle*,  and  the  clearnebs  of  its  proofs  the 

VOL.  II.  F 
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most  beautiful  and  the  most  sublime  is  astronoiny.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  exact  and  most  definite  part  of  natural 
philosophy;  for  it  rectifies  the  errors  of  sight,  with  respect 
to  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets :  explains  the  just 
dimensions,  relative  distances,  due  order,  and  exact  pro- 
portions of  the  spherical  bodies,  -which  compose  the  solar 
system.  Nor  is  it  even  confined  to  these  great  objects  of 
nature,  since  it  opens  the  stupendous  prospect  of  other 
suns,  and  other  systems  of  planets,  scattered  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  space,  and  moving  in  obedience  to 
their  respective  laws.  It  marks  out  their  particular  places, 
assigns  their  various  names,  and  classes  all  the  systems  of 
worlds  in  their  respective  constellations.  The  calculations 
of  astronomy  prove  the  ce<rtainty  of  the  future  phenomena 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  various  phases  of  the  moon  ; 
the  places  of  the  planets  ;  the  point  of  time  when  the  sun 
and  moon  will  be  immersed  in  the  partial,  or  the  total  dark- 
ness of  an  eclipse.  These  sublime  truths  are  established 
upon  such  evidence,  and  the  calculations  upon  which  they 
proceed  are  marked  with  such  accuracy,  as  incontestably 
to  prove  the  solid  basis  upon  which  this  most  wonderful  of 
the  sciences  is  founded. 

Navigation^  which  depends  entirely  for  the  certainty  of 
its  principles  upon  astronomy  and  geometry,  is  so  noble  an 
art,  to  which  mankind  owe  so  many  advantages,  that  on 
this  account  these  sciences  ought  to  be  particularly  studied, 
and  merit  the  greatest  encouragement,  especially  in  a  nation 
indebted  to  it  for  its  riches,  security,  and  glory.  And  not 
only  does  the  ordinary  art  of  navigation  in  the  direction  of 
the  course  of  vessels  depend  upon  mathematics,  but  what- 
ever improvements  are  made  in  ship  building. 

Mathematical  studies  have  been  held  in  honour,  and' cul- 
tivated with  diligence,  wherever  polite  learning  has  flou- 
rished. 'I'he  remaining  works  of  Archimedes  attest  the 
profundity  of  his  genius;  and  the  wonderful  and  destruc- 
tive effects  related  of  his  burning  glasses,  when  Syracuse 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  are  confirmed  by  modem  ex- 
periments. By  the  Grecian  philosophers  in  general  these 
studies  were  regarded  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  H'hey  werctaught  to  the  eminent  scholars 
of  Pythagoras.  Plato  allayed  the  warmth  of  a  poetical 
fancy  by  these  pursuits,  and  denied  admittance  into  his 
school  to  those  who  were  not  conversant  with  geometry. 
He  earnestly  recommended  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  as- 
tronomy as  excellent  preparatives  to  ;ill  oliicr  studies,  Hi\i 
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as  more  immediately  useful  to  those  who  were  intended  for 
the  public  offices  of  the  state.  Aristotle  illustrated  the 
rules  of  his  logic  and  the  precepts  of  his  ethics  by  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  proportions.  At  the  time  when 
the  elegant  arts  were  gaining  ground  in  Rome,  Caesar  found 
his  most  agreeable  relaxation  from  the  tumults  of  war,  and 
the  business  of  a  camp,  in  reforming  the  calendar,  and 
tracing  amid  the  stillness  of  the  night  the  courses  of  the 
planets,  as  they  revolved  in  the  clear  hemispheres  of  Egypt 
and  Gaul.  The  decline  of  science  marked  the  continu- 
ance of  the  dark  ages  ;  during  which  theology  consisted 
in  absurd  dogmas  and  gross  superstition,  and  confused 
and  unintelligible  systems  dishonoured  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy*. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

THE    detail  of  those  who,  in  modern  times,  have 
followed  mathematical  studies  with  ardour,  and  united  use- 
f    ful  discoveries  to  scientific  researches,  constitutes  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  human  mind. 

Nicholas  Ceperniciis  was  born  at  Thorn,  a  city  of  Prus- 
sia, in    1473.     Dissatisfied  with    the   reigning  system  of 
Ptolemy,  who   placed  the  earth  in  the  centre   of  the  uni- 
verse, he  revived  the  very  ancient  opinion  which  had  been 
taught   by  Pythagoras   nineteen    centuries    before  in    the 
schools  of  ]Magna  Graecia.     He   derived   his   information 
respecting  the  astronomical   doctrines  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher of  Samos  from  the   academical   questions  of  Cicero, 
and  the  works  of  Plutarch,  as  he  acknowledged  in  the  de- 
I    dication  of  his  works  to  Pope  Paul  the  third.     Copernicus 
1    maintained  that  the  sun  was   placed  in  the  centre   of  the 
'    universe,  and    that   Mercury,    Venus,    the    Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn   revolving  each   upon   its  axis,  move 
!f    round  the  sun  from  west  to  east.     The   different  revolu- 
tions of  these  six  planets  are  proportioned  to  their  respec- 

♦  The  preceding  account  of  mathematics  is  v(;ry  concise  and  defec- 
•    live.    The  reader  must  examine  the  best  matliernatical  books  in  the 
list  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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tive  distances  from  the  sun,  and  the  circles  which  they  de- 
scribe cut  the  ecliptic  in  different  points*.  The  earth  com- 
pletes its  revolution  in  the  space  of  a  year,  in  a  circle 
which  includes  the  orbit  of  Venus,  and  is  included  by  the 
orbit  of  IMars.  It  has  another  revolution  upon  its  axis  in 
twent}^-four  hours,  and  by  this  movement  the  distinctions 
of  day  and  night  are  produced.  The  moon,  an  inferior 
planet,  attendant  on  the  earth,  moves  round  it  in  an  elliptic 
orbit,  and  revolves  upon  her  own  axis  exactly  in  the  time 
she  goes  round  the  earth.  The  heavens  which  form  the 
spacious  fields  of  ether  are  immoveable,  and  the  stars  are 
fixed  in  them  at  an  immense  distance  from  the  sunj. — 
Such  is  the  Copernican  system^  the  glory  of  modem  philo-' 
sophy,  and  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  observations  of 
astronomers. 

Kepler y  born  at  Weil,  in  Saxony,  in  1571,  was  tlie  friend 
of  Tyc^^o  Brahe,  and  the  associate  of  his  astronomical 
studies.  He  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious  in  the  an- 
nals of  science  by  developing  the  laws  which  regulate  tlie 
motions  of  the  planets.  Assisted  by  the  observations  of 
the  Danish  philosopher,  he  made  the  following  discoveries. 

I.  That  the  six  primary  planets  move  round  the  sun  not  in 
circles,  but  in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

II.  That  the  planets  describe  round  the  sun  equal  areas  in 
equal  times.  III.  That  the  squares  of  the  periodical 
times,  in  which  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun,  are  as 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  him.  This  disco- 
very is  found  to  be  of  great  use  in  astronomical  calcula- 
tions, for  if  the  periodical  times  of  two  planets  be  given, 
and  the  distance  of  one  of  them  from  the  centre  ;  the  other 
may  be  found  by  the  rule  of  proportion. 

The  name  of  Bacon  occurs  a  second  time  in  the  English 
history  connected  with  the  progress  and  contributing  to  the 
honoin-  of  science.  Sir  Francis  BacoJi^  Baron  Verulam, 
early  distinguished  in  the  court  o(  Elizabeth  by  his  wit, 
and  aftt^rwards  disgraced  in  that  of  James  the  First,  by  the 
corruption  which  he  either  practised,  or  allowed,  was  the 
great  projector  of  a  plan  for  conducting  the  researches  oi 
philos()])hy  upon  the  most  comprehensive  principles.  He 
proposed  to  substitute  experiment  for  theory,  and  laid  die 
foundation  of  the  solid  and  stupendous  pyraniid  of  human 
knowledge,  which  rises  from  earth  to  heaven  in  due  pro- 
portion and  regular  orde^r.     Its  fguntlation  is  the  history  of 

*  The  planrts  rcv(>l\<^  rountl  the  sun  in  elli])tical  orbits  or  paths 
t  'Hiis  js  errcntoi)^ 
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the  works  of  nature,  its  second  stage  her  true  principles 
and  various  powers;  and  its  summit  obscured  by  clouds, 
scarcely  penetrable  i)y  mortal  eye,  approaches  even  to  the 
great  Oreato.  himself. 

To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  this  figurative  allu- 
sion, it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  general  view  of  his 
principal  works,  viz.  his  Advancement  of  Lear?im^ — de 
Aug'tncntis  Scientiarum — and  Noxnim  Organmn, 

In  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  he  has  laid  down 
the  principles  of  genuine  philosophy,  not  founded  upon 
hypothesis  and  conjecture,  but  truth  and  experience.  His 
plan  required  him  to  take  an  accurate  review  of  the  state 
of  learning.  That  he  might  not  be  bewildered  in  a  subject 
so  complex  and  extensive,  he  has  arranged  the  numerous 
arts  according  to  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind — 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  under  three  classes 
— history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  These  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  principal  trunks,  from  which  shoot  forth  all 
*  tlie  smaller  branches  of  science.  Whatever  he  found  to  be 
imperfect  or  erroneous,  he  has  pointed  out,  together  with 
the  best  means  of  improvement.  At  the  end  of  this  trea- 
tise, he  has  traced,  in  one  general  chart,  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  science  that  were  neglected,  or  unknown. 

The  design  of  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  which  forms 
the  second  and  most  considerable  part  of  the  Advancement 
of  Leariiirig,  was  to  raise  and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
mind  by  i  useful  application  of  reason  to  all  the  objects 
which  jihilosophy  considers.  Thus  does  Lord  Bacon  pre- 
sent to  the  world  a  new  and  superior  kind  of  logic,  not 
intended  to  supply  arguments  for  controversy,  but  truths 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  It  is  an  art  inventive  of  arts,  and 
productive  of  real,  important,  and  new  acquisitions  of 
knowledge.  It  commonly  rejects  the  use  of  syllogism,  and 
substitutes  a  severe  and  genuine  induction — an  induction 
.  which  examines  scrupulously  the  subject  in  question,  views 
'-  it  in  all  possible  lights,  excludes  whatever  does  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  it,  and  then  draws  conclusions  as  to  its 
Teal  principles  and  properties.  See  p.  68,  vol.  ii.  Many 
proofs  may  be  brought  to  show  hov/  well  this  mode  of  in- 
quiry has  since  succeeded,  and  how  fruitful  it  has  been  in 
new  discoveries.  The  great  Newton  applied  it  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  science  of  optics,  and  by  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments has  analized  the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  the 
most  subtile  of  all  known  bodies,  with  accuracy  and  preci- 
sion hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  an  examination  of 

r  2 
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subjects  the  most  gi-oss  and  palpable.  The  method  of  in- 
duction has  likewise  been  applied  with  great  success  to 
chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  other  branches  of 
science. 

In  order  to  preclude  objections  drawn  from  the  supposed 
^  isionary  nature,  or  novelty  of  his  system,  Lord  Bacon 
treats  in  the  third  part  of  his  instauration,  on  the  "  Phoe- 
nomena  Universi" — this  is  intended  to  form  a  collection  of 
materials  towards  a  natural  and  experimental  history.  Such 
a  work  he  thought  indispensable,  as  without  it  the  united 
endeavours  of  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  rear,  to  complete  the  great  structure  of  the 
sciences.  His  "  Sylva  Sylvarum"  is  a  storehouse  of  ma- 
terials, not  arranged  for  ornament,  but  thrown  together 
for  the  service  of  the  philosopher,  who  may  select  such  as 
suit  his  purpose,  and  with  them,  by  the  aid  of  his  Novum 
Organum,  build  up  some  part  of  a  self-evident  philosophy, 
which  is  the  crown,  and  completion  of  his  system.  If 
several  eminent  men  folloAving  his  steps  in  the  road  which 
be  prepared  for  them,  have  advanced  farther  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  nature  and  science,  and  surveyed  them  with 
more  attention,  yet  to  him  is  due  much  of  the  honour  of 
their  discoveries.  The  fertile  genius  of  Columbus  imagin- 
ed a  new  world,  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  go  in  search  of 
it,  through  an  unexplored  and  immense  ocean.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt,  and  conducted  his  followers  to  a 
spacious,  rich  and  fruitful  continent.  If  succeeding  ad- 
venturers have  penetrated  farther  into  the  same  regions, 
and  distinguished  them  with  more  accuracy,  the  progress 
of  their  discoveries  ought  to  redound  as  much  to  his  ho- 
nour, as  to  their  own. 

Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  have 
adopted  Bacon  as  their  guide  in  scientific  researches,  and 
submitted  to  be  directed  by  his  institutions.  I'he  empire 
which  he  has  founded  in  the  philosophical  world,  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  free  use  of  reason  ;  and  the  one  will  continue, 
until  the  other  is  no  more*'. 

Our  sketch  of  the  scientific  powers  of  these  eminent  men 
is  more  rapidly  traced,  that  we  may  hasten  to  one,  whose 
uamc  diffuses  a  glory  round  his  native  country,  and  is  ce- 

*  Sec  tlic   'I'atler,  No.  267,  for  one  of  the  l)est  chai  of  him 

rver  written.     My  statement  is  taken  from  the  vcn'  t  :  life  of 

Lord  Bacon,  prciixe*!  to  his  works  in  foho,  written  hy  Mr.  Mallet. 
Sec  a  ^'jod  Analybi:*  of  Bacon's  Novum  Orj^iUium  hi  Adaiu's  Lecturer. 
Lect.  I. 
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Itbratcd  thro\i^hoiit  all  those  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
where  the  sciences  have  made  any  progress. 

Isaac  Newton  was  born  at  Woolstrope,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  164-2,  and  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
progress  in  mathematics  was  rapid  and  astonishing.  It  was 
the  rare  qualitv  of  his  mind  to  make  science  his  own  by  in- 
tuition, lor  he  is  said  to  have  comprehended  the  full  force 
of  Kuclid's  Theorems  and  Problems  at  the  first  perusal. 
Such  was  the  early  maturity  of  his  intellect,  that  he  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  principal  discoveries  by  the  time 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  invented  a  new 
method  of  calculation,  which  greatly  facilitates  computa- 
tions in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics.  This  most  im- 
portant science  is  called  Fluxions.  He  contributed  to  the 
enlargement  of  geometry,  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Quadra- 
ture of  Curves ;  and  made  still  farther  advancement  to- 
wards the  perfection  of  that  branch  of  science  in  his  incom- 
parable Prindpia,  Disdaining  to  impose  upon  mankind  by 
unmeaning  names,  he  allowed  no  place  to  hypothesis  in 
his  experimental  philosophy,  but  confined  himself  for  the 
illustration  of  his  principles  to  induction  alone.  Where- 
ever  he  directed  his  attention,  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
.  was  dispelled,  and  the  beams  of  demonstration  enlightened 
his  steps.  To  the  certainty  and  precision  of  innumerable 
experiments,  he  united  the  strictness  of  close  reasoning. 
He  demonstrated  that  gravity^  or  some  principle  which 
causes  heavy  bodies  to  fall  to  the  ground,  or  in  more  phi- 
losophical language,  which  makes  matter  tend  to  the  cen- 
tre, familiar  by  its  effects  to  the  observation  of  mankind, 
extended  its  influence  throughout  universal  nature.  It  is 
'essential  to  all  bodies,  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
and  reaches  from  the  common  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  and  probably  through 
all  space.  He  computed  the  distances,  the  magnitudes, 
the  velocities,  and  the  orbits,  of  the  planets,  weighed  the 
revolving  spheres,  and  measured  the  magnitude  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  He  assigned  the  causes  for  the  irregular 
course  of  the  moon,  and  proved  her  influence  combined 
with  that  of  the  sun  over  the  vast  ocean.  Hence  he  was 
enabled  to  give  to  the  world  a  new  and  consistent  theory 
of  the  tides. 

"  The  most  popular  and  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works 
IS  his  Philosophicc  Naturalis  princApia  Mathematical  first 
published  in  the  year  IGST.  I'he  general  subject  is,  the 
doctrine  of  motion,  the  most  considerable  of  all  others,  for 
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establishing  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  by  geometri- 
cal demonstration.  By  experiments  made  with  the  most 
accurate  exactness,  and  observed  with  the  nicest  circum- 
spection and  sagacity,  he  first  discovers  what  are  the  real 
phenomena  of  motion,  arising  from  the  natural  powers  of 
gravity,  elasticity,  and  the  resistance  of  fluids.  Whence 
he  rises  by  the  assistance  of  his  own  sublime  geometiy,  to 
investigate  the  true  forces  of  these  powers  in  nature,  and 
then  from  those  forces  demonstrates  the  other  phenomena, 
particularly  in  settling  the  system  of  the  heavens  ;  he  shows 
in  the  first  book  what  are  the  genuine  effects  of  central  for- 
ces, in  all  hypothesis  whatsoever  that  can  be  framed  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  attraction  ;  then  from  Kepler's  rules 
and  other  astronomical  and  geographical  observations,  he 
shows  what  the  particular  laws  of  attraction  are  in  nature, 
and  proves  that  this  attraction  is  every  where  the  same  as 
the  terrestrial  gravity,  by  the  force  of  which  all  bodies  tend 
to  the  sun,  and  to  the  several  planets.  Then  from  other 
demonstrations,  which  are  also  mathematical,  he  deduces 
the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  comets,  the  moon,  and  the  sea.*"' 
Biog.  Brit.  Article  Newton. 

Improving  upon  the  discoveries  of  Kepler,  Newton  de- 
monstrated that  the  planets  were  attracted  towards  the  sun, 
as  a  common  center ;  that  the  force  of  this  attraction  was 
reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  this  cen- 
ter ;  that  they  revolved  in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  in  one 
of  the  foci,  and  that  when  bodies  did  so  resolve  in  ellipses, 
the  squares  of  their  periodic  times  must  necessarily  vary  as 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  See  Vince's  Astrono- 
my, vol.  i,  p.  100. 

Persevering  with  undiminished  ardour  in  his  philosophi- 
cal labours,  he  determined  the  true  figure  of  the  earth ;  and 
theftravels  of  the  French  academicians  to  measure  the  une- 
qual length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator  and  the  poles,  served 
only  to  verify,  by  actual  observation,  the  problem  which 
lie  had  solved  in  his  closet.  His  speculations  were  not 
confined  to  our  planetary  system  ;  for  he  extended  them  to 
all  the  stars  that  shine  in  the  vast  expanse  of  heaven.  Every 
one,  from  analogy,  was  determined  to  be  the  centre  of  an 
harmonious  system,  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as 
that  of  the  sun. 

In  other  branches  of  philosophy,  he  was  greatly  indebted 
to  the  previous  invt^stigations  of  others  for  a  foundation, 
whrreon  to  build  his  improvements  ;  with  respect  however 
to  his  researches  into  Uic  nature  ajud  properties  of  lights 
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he  was  the  author  of  a  new  and  beautiful  theory.  lie  cal- 
cuhitcd  its  velocity,  as  it  flows  in  perpetual  and  rapid 
streams  from  the  sun.  He  instructs  us,  that  it  is  diffused 
through  our  planetary  system,  while  its  heat  is  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source. 
He  scrutinized  its  various  properties,  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  its  motion.  My  tlie  aid  of  a  triangular  prism  of  well 
polished  glass,  he  analysed  its  rays,  and  saw  the  rich  and 
brilliant  display  of  the  seven  primogcnial  colours  of  whicK 
light  is  composed.  These  colours  appeared  not  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other,*but  melted  by  gentle  gradations 
into  the  neighbouring  tints. 

**  He  from  the  whitening  undistinguished  blaze 
Collecting  every  ray  into  his  kind, 
1\)  the  charmed  eye  educed  the  gorgeous  train 
Of  parent  colours.     First  the  IBaming  red 
Sprung  vivid  forth  ;  the  tawny  orange  next; 
And  next  delicious  yelloiv  ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all  relresWng  green^ 
Then  the  pure  blue^  that  swells  autumnal  skies; 
Ethereal  play'd :  and  then  of  sadder  hue 
Emerged  the  deepened  indigo^  as  when 
The  hea\y  skirted  evening  droops  with  frost. 
While  the  last  gleaming  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away. 

Thomson's.  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  I.  Newtoir. 

His  active  mind  sought  relaxation  in  researches  into  re- 
mote times  :  he  applied  astronomy  to  rectify  the  computa- 
tions of  chronology,  and  succeeded  in  referring  the  most 
remarkable  transactions,  that  were  obscured  by  remote  an- 
tiquity, to  the  most  probable  periods  of  time.  See  the 
Histor}'  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  By  the  unwearied  exercise  of 
close  and  patient  meditation  upon  deep  mathematical  learn- 
ing, and  a  series  of  correct  and  accurate  experiments,  he. 
carried  his  discoveries  into  the  recesses  of  nature,  and  de- 
veloped the  sublime  and  simple  laws  of  matter  and  of  mo- 
tion. That  his  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
did  not  extend  to  any  greater  length,  seems  not  so  much 
to  be  attributed  to  the  narrowness  of  his  own  capacity,  as 
to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  itself.  He  discovered 
the  plain  vestiges  of  the  Creator  in  his  works ;  and,  filled 
with  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  he  ever  bowed  with  reverential  awe  at  the 
mention  of  his  adorable  name.  Genius,  science,  industry, 
and  diffidence,  combined  to  form  this  great  philosopher  ; 
and  his  various  exertions,  as  successful  as  they  were  tran- 
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scendent,  displayed  at  once  the  depth,  the  extent,  and  the 
energy  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Commencing  his  re- 
searches with  plain  and  easy  principles,  and  terminating  them 
with  the  most  sublime  discoveries,  the  progress  of  his  mind 
was  1  ke  the  mystic  ladder  in  the  vision  of  the  patriarch, 
which  reached  from  earth  even  to  the  footstool  of  God.  It 
reflects  no  inconsiderable  credit  upon  the  understandings  of 
men  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  his  discoveries ;  and  it 
is  no  small  happiness  to  every  person  of  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind,  to  live  subsequent  to  the,  age  which  he  irradiated  by 
his  genius.  And  how  pre-eminent  is  the  glory  of  Britain 
to  enroll  in  the  list  of  her  enlightened  sons,  the  man  who 
may  be  denominated  the  great  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  brightest  luminary  of  science  ! 

Newton,  with  the  diffidence  of  one,  who  was  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind,  advanced 
with  slow  and  steady  pace  along  the  road  of  experiment, 
and  ascended  from  certain  effects,  ascertained  upon  earth, 
to  obscure  causes,  which  were  concealed  in  heaven.  With 
an  ardent  and  penetrating  eye  he  looked  abroad  upon  na- 
ture, discovered  her  genuine  character,  and,  always  acting 
under  the  control  of  a  cautious  and  solid  judgment,  estab- 
lished no  principles,  which  were  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  her  real  constitution.  He  thought  it  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  his  philosophical  character  to  remark  the  slight- 
est effects,  aimed  at  certainty  in  particular  pursuits  ;  and 
had  the  merit,  the  glory,  and  the  happiness,  to  be  in  every 
pursuit  successful. 

So  justly  does  the  Genius  of  Newton  claim  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  every  discussion  of  mathematical  subjects. 
Still  however  we  are  not  so  far  dazzled  by  the  lustre  even 
of  his  name,  or  astonished  by  the  extent  and  the  variety  of 
his:  discoveries,  as  to  think  that  the  works  of  nature  are 
solely  to  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  theorems  and 
calculations.  The  works  of  the  great  Creator  are  not  con- 
fined to  abstract  considerations  of  numbers  and  measures, 
as  the  sole  criteria  of  their  excellence.  The  sublime  pro- 
ductions of  Almighty  power,  the  sun  shining  in  meridian 
glory,  the  moon  pouring  her  mild  light  upon  the  earth,  the 
ocean  rolling  its  vast  floods,  and  the  lieautiful  colours  which 
diversify  all  objects,  charm  the  heart,  and  please  the  fancy, 
by  their  external  appearance,  at  least  as  much  as  an  inquiry 
into  their  laws,  nature,  and  constitution  can  satisfy  the  un- 
derstanding. 
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IT  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  man,  while  other  animals 
are  confined  within  the  limits  which  instinct  has  prescribed, 
to  carry  his  observations  beyond  his  own  immediate  wants, 
and  to  contemplate  the  universe  at  large.     He   extends  his 
inquiries  to  all  the  objects  which  surround  him,  and  exer- 
cises his  judgment,  and  informs  his  understanding,  by  as- 
certaining their  nature,  properties,  and  uses.     In  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  mathematics,  in  the  abstract  speculations 
of  metaphysics,  or  in  searching  the  records  of  history,  he 
is  solely  intent  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  miwd,  or  the 
actions  of  himself  and  his  fellow  creatures  :  but  in  the  stu- 
dy of  nature,  he  examines   every  object  presented   to   his 
senses,  and  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  wide  and  interest- 
ing prospects  of  the  creation.     The   earth  he  treads,  the 
ocean  he  crosses,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  starry  heavens  on 
which  he  gazes,  the  mines  and  caverns  he  explores,  all  pre- 
sent to   him  abundant  materials   for  his  researches.     And 
when  thus  employed,  he  is  engaged  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
suitable  to  his  faculties,  since  he  alone  is  capable  of  know- 
ledge, he  alone  is  distinguished  by  the   power  of  admira- 
tion, and  exalted  by  the  faculty  of  reason.     The  terraque- 
ous globe  presents  a  most  glorious  and  most  sublime  pros- 
pect, equally  worthy  of  the  capacity  of  man  to  contemplate, 
and  beautiful  to  his  eye  to  behold.     And  the   treasures  of 
nature,  which  this  prospect  comprehends,  are  so  rich   and 
inexhaustible,  that  they  may  furnish  employment  for  his 
greatest  diligence,  stimulated  by  the  must  ardent  curiositv, 
and  assisted  by  the  most  favourable  opportunities.     At  the 
same  time  that  she  solicits  him  to  follow   her  not  only  into 
her  open  walks,  but  likewise  to  explore  her  secret  recesses, 
she  fails  not  to  reward  him  with  the  purest  gratifications  of 
the   mind,  because   at  every  step  he   takes,   new    instances 
I  of  beauty,  variety,  and  perfection  are  unfolded  to  his  view. 

BThe  study  of  the  works  of  nature  is  in  itself  capable  of 
affording  the  most  refined  pleasure,  and  the  most  edii\  ing  in- 
struction. All  the  objects  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  th* 
smiiliest  as  well  as  the  greatest,  teach  us  some  useful  lesson. 
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All  of  them  speak  a  language  directed  to  man,  and  to  man 
alone.  Their  particular  structure  and  formation  convey  to 
us  a  most  pleasing  and  interesting  truth.  Their  evident 
tendency  to  some  determined  end  marks  the  design  of  a 
great  Creator ;  and  their  mutual  relations,  both  to  us  and 
to  each  other,  are  so  manifest,  as  to  point  out  the  various 
links  in  the  vast  chain  of  creation.  They  have  both  a 
physical  and  a  moral  use  :  they  enrich  our  lives  with  con- 
veniencies,  instruct  our  understandings  with  important 
truths,  and  warm  our  hearts  with  the  most  ardent  gratitude 
to  the  supreme  Being.  The  volume  of  creation  is  replete 
v/ith  wisdom;  it  contains  the  objects  of  arts,  science,  and 
philosophy,  and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe.  Nature  speaks  by  her  works  an  univer- 
sal language,  the  rudiments  of  which  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  inclination  and  capacity  of  the  young,  whose  cu- 
riosity may  be  gratified  and  excited  by  turns  :  but  more 
profound  and  extensive  inquiries  are  suitable  to  the  con- 
templation of  persons  of  every  age  ;  and  no  subject  can  be 
more  worthy  of  their  attentive  observation. 

The  different  theories  of  the  earth,  the  generation  of 
animals,  the  first  population  of  the  world,  the  perceptive 
power  of  vegetables,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  globe, 
are  subjects  respectively  supported  by  arguments,  which 
may  rather  invite  assent  by  their  plausibility,  than  produce 
conviction  by  their  evidence ;  and  may  perplex  our  minds 
without  satisfying  our  judgment:  but  no  one  can  survey 
the  common  phenomena  of  nature,  the  wonders  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  the 
ocean,  without  arriving  at  some  accurate  conclusions  as  to 
their  origin  and  design,  and  without  increasing  pleasure  at 
every  new  discovery. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  naturalist  to  examine  all  the  visi- 
ble works  of  the  creation ;  he  is  therefore  employed  in  the 
most  extensive  province  of  human  knowledge,  as  nature 
appears  to  have  fixed  no  bounds  to  her  productions.  Still 
however,  if  no  limits  can  be  set  to  a  subject  so  copious,  it 
may  at  least  be  reduced  into  order.  I'hilosophers  have 
accordingly  divided  all  the  productions  of  the  globe  into 
three  classes,  which  are  denominated  kingdoms  ;  and 
comprehend,  I.  Animals;  II.  Vegetables  ;  and,  III. 
Minerals. 
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THE    COMPARATIVE    NATUlir:    OF    MAN. 

I.  'ITiat  \\l;icli  is  fir^^t  tn  n.iturc  in  (he  order  of  creation, 
is  not  first  to  man  in  the  order  of  philosophical  inquiries  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  progress  of  the  Creator  is  different 
from  tliat  of  the  creature.  When  the  Supreme  Rcing  by 
his  omnipotent  wor4  called  the  universe  into  existence,  he 
began,  as  we  are  informed  upon  the  aiuhority  of  scripture, 
with  the  most  simple  elements,  and  proceeded  from  inani- 
mate and  unorgani?.ed  matter,  first  to  the  creation  of  the 
vegetable  tribes,  then  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  finally  to 
the  human  race.  Genesis  i,  and  ii.  Man  begins  his  spe- 
culations with  himself,  and,  from  contrmpliting  the  struc- 
ture of  his  own  body,  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  pro- 
ceeds to  survey  the  rest  of  the  creation.  He  considers  the 
properties  of  animals,  the  vegetable  tribes  which  cover  the 
earth,  and  the  masses  of  unoro^ar.ized  matter,  which  are 
found  beneatii  its  surface  :  and  this  view  raises  his  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  eflects  so  numerous,  so  diver- 
sified, and  so'wonderful,  to  tiie  discovery  of  their  primary 
cause. 

Man,  the  image  of  the  Deity,  the  first  and  noblest  of  all 
his  works,  is  distinguished  from  other  animals,  no  less  by 
his  external  form,  than  his  internal  faculties.  The  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  comparison  ; 
for  if  the  brute  creation  had  no  existence,  his  nature  would 
be  little  understood,  and  very  inadequately  comprehended. 
Such  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  comparative  ana- 
tomy, and  the  contrast  between  the  intellectual  properties 
of  man,  and  the  instinctive  power  of  beasts.  The  exter- 
temal  figure  of  the  human  species  indicates  him  to  be  the 
lord  of  the  creation.  His  body  is  upright,  and  his  coun- 
tenance is  stamped  with  the  characters  of  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty. He  alone  sheds  the  tears  which  spring  from  emo- 
tions of  sensibility  unknown  to  animals ;  and  he  alone  ex- 
^  resses  the  gladness  of  his  soul  by  laughter.  His  erect 
posture  and  majestic  deportment  announce  the  superioritv  of 
his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  the  extremitv  of 
iiis  body;  his  arms  and  handfi,  formed  for  nobler  ends  than 
the  correspondent  organs  of  quadrupeds,  execute  the  pur- 
poses of  his  mind,  and  bring  every  thing  within  his  reach, 
which  can  minister  to  his  wants  and  his  pleasures.'  R\^  his 
eyes,  whicli  reflect  the  intelligence  of '  thou^-ht,  and  the 
ardour  of  sentiment,  and  wliich  are  peculiarly  the  organ*! 
VOL.    II.  G 
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oi  the  soul,  are  expressed  the  soft  and  tender,  as  well  as 
the  violent  and  tumultuous  passions.  They  are  turned, 
not  towards  the  heavens,  but  to  the  horizon,  so  that  he 
may  behold  at  once  the  sky  which  illuminates,  and  the 
earth  which  supports  him.  Their  reach  extends  to  the 
nearest  and  the  most  distant  objects,  and  glances  from  the 
grains  of  sand  at  his  feet,  to  the  star  which  shines  over  his 
head  at  an  immeasurable  distance^. 

Thus  is  man  superior  in  the  material  and  external  part 
of  his  composition.  Though  naturalists  place  him  in  one 
of  the  classes  of  animals,  it  is  not  their  intention  to  dero- 
gate from  his  dignity.  The  general  denomination  they 
give  to  the  class,  to  which  they  assign  him,  is  not  intend- 
ed to  infer  a  relation  more  intimate  than  the  idea,  whence 
it  is  derived  ;  since  even  those  who  wish  to  degrade  him  to 
a  level  with  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  nature  may  often  admit  a  resemblance  in  some  parti- 
culars, co-existent  with  the  greatest  dissimilarity  in  others. 

Man  is  a  thinking  and  a  rational  being.  His  body  is 
divisible,  extended,  and  penetrable,  and  subject  to  dis- 
ease, decay,  and  death  ;  his  soul  is  indivisible,  unextend- 
cd,  and  immaterial.  He  has  the  brilliant  and  inventive 
faculty  of  imagination,  to  form  the  most  various  ideas ;  he 
has  an  active  memory,  not  merely  resulting  from  a  renewal 
of  sensations,  but  retaining  with  exactness  the  impressions 
of  preconceived  ideas  ;  and  he  possesses  a  judgment  to  dis- 
criminate, compare,  and  combine  his  thoughts,  and  to  de- 
duce conclusions  from  them  by  repeated  operations  of  the 
mind.  By  the  superiority  of  his  courage  and  ingenuity  he 
subdues  animals  far  more  bulky,  more  alert  and  stronger 
than  himself,  and  makes  them  su'oservient  to  his  pur- 
poses. Among  inferior  animals  there  is  no  mark  of 
the  subordination  of  the  different  species  :  they  are  never 
oubjcct  to  each  other,  but  all  are  subject  to  man.  He 
possesses  the  exclusive  faculty  of  speech,  as  well  in  a 
savage  as  in  a  civilized  state.  The  organs  of  other  ani- 
mals, the  tongue,  and  the  palate,  are  nearly  as  perfect 
ns  his  ;  but  they  cannot  speak,  because  they  are  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  thought.  The  cries,  which  they 
utter,  more  nearly  resemble  the  sounds  of  a  musical  instru- 

*  For  observations  on  tlic  nature  of  man,  sec  Buffon,  vol.  ii,  p.  T>52  ; 
Varieties  of  the  hxinian  spcci-s,  P.uflTon,  vol.  iii,  ]>.  57.  (rvei^ry's 
(  om])  View.  For  lua'i,  as  th  '  head  of  the  classes  of  aniuials,  src 
Liurixi  Svstenia,  vol.  i,  p.  "6,  &  \  His  external  aiicl  internal  constitu- 
ri'  n,  liutlir's  Analog)',  pixlVce,  i>.  1(*>. 
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nient,  or  the  repetition  of  an  echo,  than  the  articulate  tones 
of  the  human  voice.  In  man  there  is  not  an  instinct  com- 
mon to  the  whole  species,  but  a  mind  belonging  to  every 
individual,  which  not  only  prompts  him  to  actirm,  and  to 
the  supply  of  his  natural  wants,  but  instigates  him  to  all 
the  various  exertions  of  invention,  and  the  diversified  ope- 
rations of  genius. 

In  the  direction   and  use   of  these   faculties,  which  are 
common  to  him  with  the  inferior  animals,  may  be  discern- 
ed the  superiority  of  his  nature.     "  The  Creator  has  given 
us  eij^s^  by  the  assistance  of  which  we  discern  the  works  of 
creation.     He  has  moreover  endowed  us  with  the  power  of 
tastingy  by  which  we  perceive  the  parts  entering  into  the 
composition   of  bodies;    of  smellhig"^  that  we   may  catch 
their  subtile   exhalations;  of  hearing,  that  we  may  receive 
the  sound  of  bodies  around  us;  and  of  touching-^  that  we 
mav  examine  their  surfaces ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  our 
comprehending,  in  some  measure,  the  wisdom  of  his  works. 
The  same   instruments  of  sensation  are  bestowed  on  many 
other  animals,  who  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel ;  but 
they  want  the  faculty,  which  is  granted  us,  of  combining 
these  sensations,  and  from  thence  drawing  universal  conclu- 
sions.    When  we  subject  the  human  body  to  the  knife  of 
the  anatomist.  In  order  to  find  in  the  structure  of  its  inter- 
nal  organs   something,  which  v\'e  do  not  observe  in  other 
animals,  to  account  for  this  operation,  we  are  obliged   to 
own  the  vanity  of  our  researches;  we  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily ascribe  this  prerogative   to   something  altogether  im- 
materialy  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  man  alone,  and 
which  we  call  soul."     Linnseus's   Reflections  on  the  Study 
of  Nature,  p.  12.     It   is  by   the   exertion  of  this  sublime 
principle,  in   all   the  various  modes  of  thought,  reflection, 
and  judgment,  that  he  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  powers  of 
all  other  creatures;  but  they  are  totally  incapable  of  ascer- 
taining him  ;  that  he  is  empowered  to  pursue  every  great 
and  noble  object,  to  enlarge  his   knowledge  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  make   the  important  discoveries   of  science,  art, 
and  philosophy.     It  is   his  soul,  which  is  the   seat  of  con- 
Fi-ience,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  accountable  for  his 
anions.      It    is    this,  which    elevates    him    above    sensible 
things,  qualifies  him  for  the   reception  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, and  inspires  him  with  the  desire  of  happiness  and  im- 
mortality*. 

*  For  many  interesting  refiections  upon  the  human  figure  and  facul- 
ties, as  ccTitrasted  with  those  of  other  animals,  see  Buffon  and  St. 
Pie  no. 
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Another  property,  which  essentially  distinguishes  man 
from  the  other  animals,  is,  that  he  is  a  religions  being. 
IMicy  partake  not  with  him  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  respect, 
this  sublime  faculty,  which  is  the  glcry  of  human  intelli- 
gence. By  his  piety  man  is  exalted  above  the  beasts,  is 
enabled  to  form  a  conception  of  the  general  plan  of  nature, 
and  confirms  the  idea  of  order,  harmonv,  and  regularity, 
which  he  derives  from  surveying  the  works  of  creation,  by 
the  glimpse  which  he  catches  of  the  Creator. 

All  nations  are  impressed  with  an  opinion  of  the  exist- 
ence and  the  providence  of  a  Deity;  not  that  they  all  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  him,  after  the  manner  of  a  Socrates  or  u 
Newton,  by  contemplating  the  lav.s  he  has  given  to  the  uni- 
verse, or  the  general  harmony  of  his  works,  but  by  dwell- 
ing on  those  beneficial  effects  of  his  power,  which  Interest 
them  the  most.  The  Indian  of  Peru  worships  the  sun; 
the  native  of  Bengal  adores  the  Ganges,  which  fertilizes 
his  plains  ;  and  i\\i^  wandering  Ircquois  implores  the  spirits, 
who  preside  over  his  lakes  and  forests,  to  grant  him  success 
in  fishing,  and  favourable  seasons  for  the  chase.  The 
batches,  a  ferocious  tribe,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi, 
erect  temples,  and  olier  the  sculls  of  their  enemies  to  the 
god  of  war  ;  whilst  other  American  savages  in  a  purer  spi- 
rit of  devotion  confess  a  supreme  being  wise  and  benevo- 
ient,  and  his  subordinate  agents  to  whose  care  is  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  sentiment  of  piety  is 
therefore  a  feature  as  discriminating  of  man  as  the  princi' 
pie  of  reason.  It  is  an  image,  which,  however  mutilated 
by  the  course  of  time,  debased  by  superstition,  or  veiled 
by  mystery,  marks  him  wherever  he  is  found  ;  and  is  dis- 
coverable as  much  in  the  most  remote  and  unconnected  is- 
jands  in  the  recesses  of  the  ocean,  as  upon  extensive  conti- 
nents, where  the  communication  of  opinions  and  the  inter- 
t:oiU'se  of  travellers  are  most  easy. 

In  the  coarse  of  our  observations  upon  the\....  .  ^..^ 
jYuds  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  uniform 
care,  which  they  take  of  thcuiselves  and  their  offspring. 
I'he  general  laws,  by  which  they  are  governed,  have  a  con- 
stant reference  to  their  [)resei  vation  and  increase.  They 
exert  the  mostwatchfid  circumspection  as  to  the  places  they 
frequent,  and  the  enemies  they  avoid;  and  they  display  the 
greatest  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  their  dwellings.  In 
such  instances  it  cannot  escape  our  observation  that  there  is 
an  evident  tendency  to  a  determined  end,  and  that  the 
means  with  which  nature  supplies  them  is  nicely  propor- 
tioned  to  that  end.     The  principle  which  guides  them  i.s 
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i?istinct^  and  not  reason*     They  are   impelled  by  necessity, 
rather   than  led   by  choice,  and   are   passive  to   the  iinprea- 
sions   made   upon   them  by  external  objects.     Hence   their 
works  and  actions  are  always  uniform  and  invariable.     The 
salmon,  after  having  explored  the  wide  ocean,  always  re- 
turns in  defiance  of  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  her  pro- 
gress, to  the  same  river,  to  deposit   her  spawn.     The  bee 
always  frames  her  cell  in  the  form  of  an  hexagon,  which  is 
the  most  capacious  of  all  the  figures  that  can  be  joined  to- 
gether without   any  interstices.     And   the  lark  builds  her 
nest  in  the  same  places,  and  of  the  same  materials,  and  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year.     If  they  were   influenced  by 
reason,  they  would  not  be  disconcerted  and  unmanageable, 
when  taken  from  that  mode  of  subsistence,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  species.     If  tliey  were   capable  of  reflection  or 
invention,  they  would  not  be  limited  to  one   invariable  plan 
of  operations  ;  reason  would  show  itself  by  new  efforts,  and 
the  variety  of  their  ideas  would  not  fail  to  diversify  their 
industry.      If  animals    possessed    a   spark    of   that    divine 
flame,  which  enlightens  the   human  race,  we  should   find 
them  frequently  deviating  from  their  system  of  action.     It 
is  solely  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  the  power  of  producing 
diversified  eff'ects   is  fixed  ;  and  consequently  it  is  to  him 
alone,  that  we  must  look  for  the  power  of  choice,  origina- 
lity of  design,  and  various  inventions.     Jiut  his  superiority 
does  not  terminate  here.     Reason  is  the  substitute  for  those 
qualities,  which   animals  possess   in  a   degree   superior  to 
man.     He  has  not  indeed  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  convey 
him  WMth   rapidity  to  the   most  distant  places;  he  does  not 
possess  the  horns  of  the  stag  to  attack,  nor  the  fangs  of  the 
lion    to    seize    his    prey;  he    is   not,  like    them,  originally 
clothed  by  the   hands  of  nature  ;  at  his   birth  he  is  not  fur- 
nished with  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  or  the  fur  of  the  beast  : 
but,  instead  of  these   conveniences,  he   is  endued  with  the 
txalted  faculty  of  reason,  which  teaches  him  the  most  im- 
portant lessons.     He  feels  the   strong  and    animating  con- 
viction, that  he   is   the  lord   of  the   creation,  and  that  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls, of  the   air,  and  the   fishes  of 
the  «ea,  are  designed  to  supply  his  wants,  and  minister  to 
his  comforts. 

.  1,  The  laws  and  constUtit'iGn  of  nature -with  respect  to  ani- 
mals in  gene  rah 

That  CTcry  production  is  suited  to  its  respective  place^ 

G  2 
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appeal  b  from  the  situation  of  young  animals,  and  the  parti- 
cular season  of  their  birth.     As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  strong 
enough  to  subsist  without  the  milk  of  its  mother,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  most  wholesome  nutriment,  which  it  finds  iu 
the  tender  grass  of  the   spring.     R  ly,   p.  123,  128.     Der- 
ham*s  Physico-Theology,  p.  184.     Fish  and  other  animals, 
which  do  not  themselves  feed  their  young,  deposit  their 
spawn  or  eggs  in  such  places  as  are  most  convenient  for 
bringing  them   to  maturity,  and  where  their  progeny  can 
4ind  nutricious  food  in  the   greatest  abundance.     1'he  pike 
leaves  her  spawn   either  in   ditches,  or  near  the   banks   of 
livers,  where  thick  weeds   shelter  them   from  injury,  and 
small  aquatic  animals  afford  provision  for  her  young,  and 
where  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  favours   their   growth. 
The  wl^itc  butterfly  fastens  its  eggs  to  the  leaves  of  the  cab- 
bage, which  furnish  nutriment  to  the  caterpillars,  which  arc 
its  offspring.     I'he  system  of  adaptation  extends   no  less  to 
their  frame,  than  to  the  places  of  tneir  abode.  Their  organs 
of  motion  and  mode  of  subsistence  are  exacti)'  suited  to  their 
wants  and  situations.     The  fins  of  the  fish,   the  antennae  of 
insects,  which  guard  their  eyes,  and  forewarn  them  of  danger, 
are  as  admirable  in  their  construction  and  use,  as  the  tail  of 
the  beaver,   and  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant.     Iheit  leg9 
are  admirably  fitted  to  their  wants  andenjoymer.ts.  In  some 
they  are  formed  for  strength  only,  and  to  support  a  vast  and 
lunvieldy  frame,  without  proportion  or  symmetry  :  thus  ihu 
legs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus 
resemble  massy  pillars.     Deer,   hares,  and  other  creatures, 
which   find   their  safety  in  flight,  have   their  legs  entirely 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  and   they  are  therefore   slender, 
^exilile,  and  full  of  nerves. 

Their  covering  is  likewise  exactly  suited  to  their  places 
of  abode.  The  lux  and  the  wolf,  which  in  temperate  cli- 
vnates  are  covered  with  short  hair,  are  protected  in  the  1 1- 
j^ur  of  the  winter  in  the  polar  regions  l3y  fuis  of  consider- 
able length  and  of  fine  texture.  U'he  beaver  of  Canada,  and 
the  ermine  of  Armenia,  the  natives  of  cold  climates,  arc  re- 
markable for  the  warmth  and  delicacy  of  thciY  furs  :  the  ele- 
phant and  tlie  rhinoceros,  thenaiives  of  the  suhry  line,  have 
scarcely  any  hair  at  all. 

Animals,  which  exercise  the  faculty  of  sight  in  the  dark, 
have  the  tunica  choroides,  or  coat  behind  the  retina  of  the 
ey<:,  which  in  the  himian  oigan  of  vision  is  black,  ofawhice 
or  grey  colour.  ^  The  eyes  of  the  cat  species  become  in  the 
dark  as  it  were  all  pupil,  and  by  this  enlargement,  they  are 
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cnnblod  to  see  btttcr  by  night  than  by  clay.  It  is  for  this 
reiison  the  traveller  can  ketrp  oil  the  lion,  the  t}'ger,  and  all 
the  vajiclios  ol"  tlie  same  tribe  by  fires  blazing  in  the  night, 
la  the  day,  thty  seldom  prowl  in  search  ol  ibod,  as  the  light 
is  too  strong  for  their  eyes.  Some  animals  excel  in  swift- 
ness, some  in  force.  The  strength  of  the  lion,  would  be 
highly  inconsistent  with  the  timidity  of  the  stag  ;  and  the 
horns  of  the  latter  would  be  unserviceable  to  the  former,  who 
rushes  with  impetuous  fury  on  his  prey,  through  the  thick 
and  entangling  forests.  That  the  particular  parts  of  their 
frames  are  conducive  in  the  greatest  degree  to  vigour  and 
growth,  and  that  every  place  afFords  proper  sustenance  to  its 
peculiar  animals,  is  clear  from  the  plumpness  of  their  bodies, 
the  agility  oftheiraclions,and  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  when- 
ever they  are  found  in  a  natural  and  wild  state.  The  insect, 
visible  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  sporting  in  a  drop 
of  water,  appears  no  less  active  and  strong,  in  proportion  to 
his  sise,  than  the  whale  which  agitates  the  northern  ocean; 
and  among  quadrupeds,  the  sleeTc  mole,  the  active  mouse, 
|he  shaggy  bear,  and  enormous  elephant,  discover  an  equal 
degree  ot"  health  and  robustness. 

He  who  has  given  life  to  animals  has  diversified  their 
means  of  supporting  it :  and  w*e  cannot  fail  to  remark  an 
evident  reason  for  this  constitution  of  nature  ;  for  if  all  birds 

.•were  to  fly  in  the  same  manner,  every  fish  to  swim  with  the 
same  velocity,  and  tvcry  quadruped  to  run  with  equal  swift- 

«ness,  the  tribes  of  the  weaker  animals  would  fall  a  prey  to 
the  unavoidable  rapacity  of  the  stronger,  and  would  soon  be 
entirely  extinct. 

Objects  that  arc  open  to  daily  observation  lose  their  effect 
upon  our  minds  ;  but  such  as  are  rare  and  uncommon  sel-r 
dom  fail  to  strike  us  with  admiration.  This  remark  is  pe-^ 
culiarly  applicable  to  those  animals,  which  form  as  it  were 

•the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  animation,  and  which 
show  with  what  facility  the  great  author  of  nature  can  depart 

.from  those  general  laws,  by  which  he  limits  certain  animals 
to  peculiar  elements.  The  sight  of  web-footed  birds,  ser- 
pents, frogs,  lizards,  and  tortoises,  which  can  equally  betake 
themselves  to  the  land  or  the  water,  excites  no  surprise  ;  but 
how  curious  does  the  silurus  cariychth)^,  a    species  of  fish, 

,  appear !  When  the  rivulet  it  hihabits  is  dry,  it  has  the  pow- 
er of  travelling  over  land,  till  it  finds  more  copious  streams. 
The  inguana,  a  species  of  lizard,  sports  in  the  water,  or  lives 
among  trees,  feeding  upon  the  flowers  ol'  the  mahot  and  the 
leaves  of  the  mapon,  in  the  warm  climate  of  Africa.     The 
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flying  squirrel  can  extend  the  membranes  which  grow  on 
each  side  of  its  body  in^uch  a  manner,  that,  being  able  to 
descend  by  a  precipitate  slight  from  one  branch  to  another, 
it  easily  avoids  its  pursuers.  The  flying  fish,  supported  by 
his  extended  fins,  seeks  safety  in  the  air,  to  escape  the  rapa- 
city of  its  enemies  in  the  water.  The  beaver  of  New  Hol- 
land has  the  bill  and  the  web  feet  of  a  duck.  The  ostrich  is 
of  an  ambiguous  class,  and  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a  run- 
ning, than  a  flying  animal ;  his  wings  arc  not  large  or  long 
enough  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  but  rather  serve  as 
sails  or  oars  to  impel  the  air,  and  add  swiftness  to  his  feet. 
The  scaly  sides  of  the  crocodile,  the  hard  integument  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  hairy  coat  of  the  cassowary  prove  with 
what  ease  their  Creator  could  vary  his  plans,  and  furnish 
each  with  a  kind  of  covering,  differing  from  that  which  be- 
longs to  their  species. 

Every  region  of  the  globe,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is 
found  to  be  replete  with  life.  To  produce  organized  and 
animated  bodies  is  the  constant  employment  of  nature,  and 
her  prolific  power  knows  no  bounds.  Ray,  the  ingenious 
author  of  a  curious  work  on  the  creation,  has  divided  anima- 
ted bodies  into  ftjur'genera  ,*  beasts^  birds^JIahes^  and  insects. 
**  Tiie  species  of  beasts,  including  serpents,  are  about  150; 
the  number  of  birds  known  and  described,  near  500;  and 
the  number  of  fishes,  excluding  shell  fish,  as  many  :  but  if 
the  shell  fish  be  taken  in,  more  than  six  times  the  number. 
The  insects,  if  we  take  in  the  cxanguious,  both  terrestrial  and 
aquatic,  may  vie  even  with  plants  themselve^.  Buttei  flies 
and  beetles  are  such  numerous  tribes,  that  I  believe  in  our 
own  native  country  alone  the  species  of  each  kind  may  amount 
to  150,  or  more.  The  insects  in  the  whole  earth  (land  and 
water)  will  amount  to  ten  thousand." — Ray,  p.  23. 

Linnaeus  *'  has  distributed  animals  into  six  classes,  viz. 
mammalia^  aves^  amphibia^ pisccs^  insectay  vermes.  Each  class 
is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  orders,  and  each  order 
is  again  su])divided  into  genera,  each  of  which  contains  a 
variety  of  species.  This  system  includes  354  kinds,  and 
near  six  thousand  known  species." 

Such  a  variety  of  animals  found  in  the  world  is  a  just  sul)- 
J€ct  of  astonishment.  ISlany  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye; 
but  the  magnifying  power  of  glasses  has  opened  new  scenes 
of  life  to  our  views.  The  green  leaves,  the  blades  of  grass, 
the  pools  of  stagnant  water,  are  as  fully  peopled  with  inha- 
bitants, in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  the  broad  rivers,  deep 
forests,  and  wide  spread  oceans,  which  diversify  the  globe. 
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The  moss  and  grass,  to  the  insects  inhabiting  them,  are  gar- 
dens and  forests,  consisting  of  numberless  plants;  drops  of 
water  are  seas  ;  and  the  grains  oi  dust  and  s«ind  are  precipices 
and  mountains.  The  minuteness  of  many  insects  is  the  strong- 
est reason  for  admiring  the  curious  mechanism  of  their 
structure,  which  combines  so  many  vessels,  organs,  joints, 
weapons,  and  membranes  in  a  single  point  or  speck,  frequent- 
ly so  small  indeed,  that  their  whole  frame  to  the  unaided 
tye  is  scarcely  visible.  We  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  bene- 
volence of  nature  to  man  in  this  particular  circumstance  of 
their  minuteness  ;  for  if  they  had  bulk  and  size,  in  propor- 
tion to  some  of  the  larger  animals,  they  would  be  the  most 
hideous  and  formidable  of  his  enemies.  The  common  insects, 
which  now  only  appear  to  discolour  the  ears  of  corn,  would 
then  frustrate  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  make  the  most 
destructive  ravages  in  our  fields  and  harvests. 

In  places  most  remote  from  the  abode  of  man,  and  in 
every  element,  arc  animals  to  be  found.  7'he  waters  contain 
innumerable  inhabitants.  Such  kinds  of  fish  as  are  whole- 
some for  food  are  exceedingly  prolific,  but  those  which  are 
of  a  noxious  kind  are  much  less  so.  The  same  benign  Pro- 
j  vidence  which  has  regulated  this  pow'cr  of  increase  keeps 
those  at  a  distance  from  our  shores,  which  we  have  no  v/ant 
of;  and  sends  those  which  furnieh  delicious  food  within  the 
reach  of  our  arts.  A  cod  will  bring  forth  as  many  eggs  in  a 
year,  as  amouqts  to  the  whole  population  of  Britain  :  one 
million  have  been  found  in  a  flounder,  and  half  that  number 
in  a  mackarel.  Sullivan's  View  of  Nature,  vol.  iii,  p.  261. 
Among  the  rocky  coasts  are  discovered  tribes  of  shell-lish ;  in 
in  the  Avide  and  open  ocean  the  shark  and  the  grampus  seek 
their  prey  :  and  in  the  northern  seas,  amid  the  masses  of 
ice,  which  abound  in  the  polar  circle,  the  mighty  whale 
secures  his  wintry  retreat.  In  the  deep  forests  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  v/alks  the  elephant,  and  among  the  sedges 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  lurks  the  insidious  crocodile. 
The  rose  coloured  flamingo  inhabits  the  miry  shores  of  the 
)uthem  ocean;  between  the  tropics  the  gay  humming 
.rd,  the  smallest  of  the  feathered  race,  extracts  the  honey 
Irom  the  fragrant  flowers  ;  among  the  sands  of  Africa  the 
ostrich  deposits  her  eggs,  leaving  her  young  to  the  fostering 
care  of  nature  ;  and  upon  the  summit  of  the  craggy  rocks 
of  the  Orknies,  inaccessible  to  man,  the  eagles  frame  their 
'  tpacious  eyry. 

Travellers  of  credit  assure  us,  that  there  is  not  a  shallow 
l^  the  seas  between  the  tropics  which  is  not  distinguished  by 
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some  species  of  bird,  crab,  turtle,  or  fish,  no  where  else  to 
be  found  so  varied,  or  in  such  abundance. 

Heat,  if  not  the  principle  of  animation,  is  at  least  its  great 
and  nectssary  stimulative.  As  soon  as  the  sun  reaches  the 
point  of  the  vernal  equinox,  his  piercing  rays  begin  to  i»ispire 
universal  nature  with  activity.  Every  step  he  advances 
through  the  heavens  announces  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
and  general  production.  All  animals  come  forth  from  their 
wintry  retirement,  and  follow  with  activity  the  dictates  of 
their  peculiar  instincts.  Incited  by  the  genial  influence  of 
warmth,  the  feathered  tribes  fill  the  groves  with  their  songs, 
the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  disport  in  the  verdant  fields  and 
forests,  and  the  finny  race  leave  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
northern  deeps,  to  hasten  in  countless  shoals  to  the  coasts* 
Animals  then  obey  v/ith  alacrity  the  universal  law,  which 
prompts  them  to  propagate  their  kind,  and  to  enjoy  the  hap- 
piness peculiar  to  their  respective  species. 

Throughout  universal  nature  a  gradation   of  beings   may 
be  traced:  and  yet  their  particular  differences  elude  the  obser- 
vation, like  the  various  colours  of  the  rainbow  blending  and 
mixing  with  each  other.   Where  vegetation  ceases,  or  seems 
to  cease,  perception  begins ;   and  we  trace  some  of  the  first 
rudiments,  or  sparks  of  it,  in  the  actinia,  or  sea  anemone, 
the  oyster,  and  the  snail.  Then  it  ascends  through  various 
gradations  of  beings,  distinguished   by   more   enlarged  and 
more    active    faculties,    more    perfect  and  more  numerous 
organs,  to  those  creatures,  which  approach  to  the  nature  of 
man.   We  behold  the  distant  resemblance  of  his  sagacity  in 
the  elephant,  of  his  social  attachments   in  the   bee   and    the 
beaver,  and  the  rude  traces  of  his  form  in  the  orang  outang. 
We  next  rem  irk  discriminations  between  the  different  fami- 
lies of  mankind,  from  the  stupid  and  brutish  savages  of  Nova 
Zemblato  the  polished  Europeans, characterized  indeed  with 
the  same  general  form  and  limbs,  but  marked  by  dissimilari- 
ty of  features.   In  various  climes  the  difference  of  complexion 
and  stature  is  likewise  observable  :  such  as  the  fair  counten- 
ances of  the  natives  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  swarthy 
Moor  and  Spaniard,  and  the  olive  coloured  and  black  Asia-, 
tic ;    the   dwarfish  Tatars   of   the    Polar  regions,   and    the 
giants  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Nothing  however  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  as  it  constitutes  a  distinction,  which 
is  not  merely  external,  but  of  an  intrinsic  and  most  exalt- 
ed kind,    than   man   improved   in  his   intellectual  powerSi 
adorned  by  arts,  and  refined  by  philosophy,  as  we   contem- 
plate his  character  in  a  IVacon,  a  Boyle,  and  a  Newton* 
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•  Then  we  ascend  to  heaven  itself,  and  contemplate  the  anjrels 
d.lUr.ng  in  rank  and  subordination,  rising  gradually  to  the 
archangel,  who  stands  before  the  throne  of  (lod,  and  executes 
I.is  commands.  And,  finally,  our  soaring  thoughts  reach  the 
i.nnut  ol  the  long-ascending  series  of  beings,  which  is  ex- 
l-ndcd  even  to  the  Creator  himself. 

I     The  figures  and  the  proportions  of  animals,  the  number 
and  the  position  of  their  limbs,  the  substance  of  their  flesh 
bones,  and  integuments,  and  more  particularly  the  structure 
Of  the  human  trame,  are  repl.te  with  discoveries  of  the  most 

fiTheir  d'r''^y'"'''  ''  '"  '^'''  ^^^^"S^^^^nt  and  fitness 
lor  tneir  diilerent  uses. 

That  the  organs  of  animals  are  essential  to  (heir  preserva- 
Uon  and  even  to  the.r  existence,  will  appear  from  consider- 
ing the  construction  and  properties  of  the  e,,e,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  useful.  Supoosinl  an 
an.mal  endued  with  life  and  motion,  yet  still  i7Lu Id^o" 
know  m  what  place  to  find  sustenance,  or  by  what  means  to 
avoid  danger  without  the  faculty  of  sight.  This  constitutes 
m  man,  as  well  as  ,n  other  animals,  a  reined  kind  of  fedW 
extended  to  the  various  objects  of  nature  and  an.  The  oS 
of  v,s,on  ts  a  most  lively  and  delicate  instrument  of  exqu" 
site  structure,  through  which  sensations  are  conveyed  to  the 
niind.  Its  form  is  the  most  commodious  that  can  po  siMy 
be  imagmed,  for  containing  the  different  humours  of  which 
u  consists,  and  receumg  the  images  of  all  external  oil  s. 
Bj  Its  situa  ion  .n  the  head,  it  can  take  in  a  greater ni^^mbe; 
,  of  objects,  than  ,f  placed  in  any  other  part  ofthe  body  And 
by  Its  power  of  motion,  it  can  be  turned  to  view  tho^e  ob 
bees,  in  whatever  direction  they  The  wondt; 

of  this  exammation.s  greatly  increased  on  investiJatincr  ,hl 
more  minute partsand  mechanism  of  theeve  The  n  fn^  ;^ 
ti^cted  or  dilated,  according  to  the  dt^rn  e  or7e    oten°es; 
of  objects,  or  the  increase  or  diminution  of  light.  The  covir 
ings  or  tunics  are  of  the  firmest  texture    ^,ul  Jf,    .      T 

that  the  microscope  enables  us  to  survey  the  sm  dlerlll' 
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one  is  adapted  to  measuring  the  magnitude  of  a  planet,  the 
other  to  exanriining  the  formation  of  an  insect :  but  the  evt 
wonderfully  accommodates  itself  to  every  distance  within 
its  own  extensive  sphere.  "Without  diminution  of  its  force, 
or  the  energy  or  distinctness  of  its  powers,  it  alike  surveys 
the  page  of  learning, -emhraces  the  wide  propects  of  sea  ant. 
land,  and  takes  in  the  countless  constellations  of  the  heavens. 
In  what  manner  it  can  adapt  itself  to  these  very  different 
jDbjects  and  distances,  seems  not  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  anatomists  ;  we  know  however  enough  of  its  effects  to  see 
the  most  evident  traces  of  design  in  its  formation,  and  its 
i^\ost  perfect  fitness  to  the  spheres  in  '.vhich  different  animals 
move.  The  study  of  optics^  to  which  these  remarks  mav 
lead,  is  one  of  the  most  pfeasing  branches  of  science. 

^Vhtjinal  cause  for  the  production  of  animals  was  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  and  serious  speculation  among  ancient  philoso- 
phers :  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  concluded,  that 
all  things  were  created  for  the  service  of  man.  In  modern 
times,  this  prejudice,  so  indulgent  to  the  pride  of  mar.kind, 
has  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened,  by  more  enlarg- 
ed inquiries,  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  nature. 

The  dominion  of  man  is  sufnciently  extensive  to  relieve 
his  wants,  administer  to  his  luxury,  and  indulge  his  pride, 
as  the  lord  of  the  creation.  Is  there  anv  thing  peculiarly  au- 
gust in  his  countenance,  or  commanding  in  his  erect  figure, 
which  impresses  the  mo'it  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  with 
terror,  and  awes  tliem  into  submission  ?  Or  does  he  derive 
his  superiority  from  his  intellectual  powers,  and  his  contriv- 
ance of  various  expedients  to  subdue  and  tame  them  ?  The 
latter  is  certainly  the  more  probable  supposition.  Those  ani- 
mals, which  hitve  not  yet  become  acc[uainted  with  his 
prowess,  meet  his  first  attacks  with  the  most  hardy  pre- 
sumption. The  albatross  and  the  whale  only  fly  from  hi4 
presence,  when  they  have  felt  the  force  of  his  weapons.  The 
enormous  bear  of  the  polar  regions  boldly  advances  to  meet 
his  attack  ;  and  the  ferocious  lion  of  Zaara,  confiding  in  his 
strength,  ventures  singly  to  engage  a  whole  caravan,  consist- 
ing of  thousands  ;  and  when  repulsed  by  numbers,  and  ob- 
liged to  retire,  he  still  continues  to  face  his  pursuers.  On 
the  contrary,  in  tbe  most  populous  parts  of  Africa,  when  the 
lion  has  been  frequently  hunted  by  the  hardy  natives,  such 
is  his  dread  of  the  human  race,  that  even  the  sight  of  achi!^ 
puis  him  to  flight.  In  all  countries,  in  proportion  as  man  is 
civilized,  tbe  lower  ranks  of  animals  arc  either  reduced  to 
servitude,  or  treated  as  rebels  ;  all  their  associations  are  dis- 
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aolved,  except  such  as  will  answer  his  purposes  ;  and  all 
their  united  strength  and  natural  powers  are  subdued,  and 
nothing  remains  but  their  solitar)  instincts,  or  those  forei^ 
liabitudes,  which  they  acquire  from  human  education, 
Tliose  whose  daring,  or  those  whose  timid  natures  admit 
not  of  being  tamed,  seek  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the  for- 
rests,  or  die  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  pro- 
tection from  an  enemy,  whose  superior  sagacity  detects 
their  arts,  and  discovers  their  retreats  ;  who  entraps  thcrn 
with  his  snares,  when  not  present  hinihclf ;  and  who  lurk- 
ing behind  the  thick  covert,  discharges  his  unerring  instru- 
ment of  death,  and  slays  them  at  a  distance  so  great,  as 
not  to  awaken  their  apprehensions  of  danger. 

It  is  thus  he  maintains  his  power  over  all  living  cr^-ature?, 
alike  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  and  in  the  hot  and 
burning  plains  of  the  torrid  zone.  Whent  ver  they  are  dis- 
covered by  his  penetrating  eye,  the  most  savage  and  hostile 
tribes  may  for  a  time  hold  his  empire  in  dispute  :  but  their 
opposition  and  their  force  serve  only  to  awaken  his  ingenui- 
ty, and  call  his  powers  into  more  daring  action.  The 
horse  and  the  dog  which  enjoy  his  protection  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  their  lives,  arc  taught  to  knew  their  master^ 
and  to  adopt  many  of  his  habits  of  life.  Upon  the  lion 
and  tiie  tyger,  which  the  African  leads  captives  from  the 
forests,  or  upon  the  vulture  and  the  eagle,  which  he  secures 
when  young,  or  brings  down  from  thtir  rapid  and  sublime 
flights,  he  at  first  imposes  the  severity  of  famine,  watching, 
and  fatigue,  to  conquer  their  savage  nature,  and  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  The  dangers  of  the  ocean  stop  not  the 
pursuits  of  man  ;  the  sailor  catches  the  ravenous  shark,  and 
transfixes  the  mighty  whale.  With  a  baldness  still  mr)re 
desperate,  the  fowler  of  the  north  climbs  the  perpendicular 
rocks  of  Norway  or  St.  Kilda,  or  lowered  from  their  airy 
summits  which  overhang  the  tempestuous  deep,  explores  the 
nests  of  the  clamorous  birds,  and  plunders  them  of  their 
eggs  and  their  young.  From  such  arduous  labours  does 
man  draw  the  means  of  his  subsistence  ;  from  such  exer- 
tions he  acquires  peculiar  habits  of  courage  and  agility,  be- 
comes reconciled  to  his  situation,  and  enjoys  it  without  re- 
pining at  the  easier  lot  of  others. 

Thus  is  constantly  executed  that  primeval  law,  which 
secured  the  empire  of  the  creation  to  man  by  tlie  express 
yoice  of  divine  revelation,  even  after  he  had  forfeited  his 
innocence,  and  was  debased  by  guilt.  And  fhcfcar-of  you 
and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  ypon  e'jcry  beast  oj  the  earthy 
vol..  II.  H 
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and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air  ;  upon  all  that  moveth  upon 
the  earthy  and  upon  all  thefahes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered.     Gen.  ix,  2. 

Much  as  we  may  discern  in  the  animal  economy  to  con-  ! 
vince  us  of  the  benevolence  of  nature,  there  are  many  things, 
which  excite  our  surprise,  and  for  which  we  cannot  readily 
account.     That  she  should  so  far  in  appearance  counteract 
her  own  designs,  as  to  make  one  animal  prey  upon  another, 
seems  extraordinary  ;  but  perhaps  this  law  is  not  so  severe 
as  it  appears  to  be,  when  we  consider,  that  animals  have 
no  presentiment  of  their  fate  ;  that  contracted  as  their  ex- 
istence is,  all  of  them  evidently  enjoy  that  portion  of  happi- 
ness, which  is  consistent  with  their  formation  and   powers. 
By  the  present  constitution   of  the   animal  system  the  life 
and  happiness  of  its  superior  orders  are  promoted :  the  bo- 
dies of  the  inferior  classes,  which  from  their  delicate  struc- 
ture, must  more   quickly  perish,  become   the   materials  of 
sustaining  life  in  others  ;  and  a  much  larger  number  is  en- 
abled to  subsist  in  consequence  of  animals  thus   devouring 
each  other,  than  could  be  maintained,  if  they  all  subsisted 
upon  vegetables ;   because  it  is  a  received  principle  in  phy- 
sics, that  animal  food  furnishes  more  nutriment  than  vege- 
table substances  of  equal  weight. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  various  tribes  of  insects, 
by  preying  upon  each  other,  preserves  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
from  those  ravages  they  would  necessarily  suffer,  should 
any  one  species  of  them  multiply  too  fast ;  and  even  those 
which  we  drive  from  our  habitations  are  formed  for  salutary 
purposes,  and  consume  such  substances  as  would  become 
pernicious  to  the  health  of  man,  if  left  to  a  gradual  decay. 

For  what  reason  nature  is  so  prodigal  in  the  productiou 
of  animals  invisible,  as  well  as  visible,  to  the  unassisted 
eye;  for  what  cause  such  ingenious  contrivance  is  bestowed 
upon  their  structure,  and  so  much  elegance  displayed  in 
their  colours  and  formb  ;  whv  the  more  noxious  animaU 
should  exist,  such  as  the  tarantula,  tiie  rattle  snake,  the 
crocodile,  and  the  izal  salya* ;  are  questions  which  natural- 
ists will  not  be  able  to  answer,  until  they  are  more  perfectly 
acquainted  wlih  the  general  economy  of  her  designs,  and 
the  particular  relation  and  dependence  of  one  animal  upon 
another. 

*  A  bpecies  of  bee,  armed  v  ith  a  poisonous  sti!i«; :  when  it  appears 
in  Ahyssinia,  and  tlie  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  tenified are  the  iiilial/i- 
t:uits,'tliat  the>'  quit  their  abodes,  and  fly  to  the  distant  sands  of  Bej 
bee  Suliivaii,  vol.  iii.  p.  2«7. 
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THE  SEMIL^VRITY  OF  ANIMALS  TO 
VEGETABLES. 

II.  THE  powers  of  growth  and  of  the  propagation  of 
cir  respective  speci'rs  are  possessed  in  comriion  by  tne  ani- 
«.jd  andihe  vegetable;  and  the  first  step,  which  is  made  by 
nature  towards  endowing  a  creature  with  motion,  constitutes 
the  connecting  link  of  the  animal  and  vegetaole  kmgdoms  ; 
and  this  link  is  formed  by  the  oyster,  and  the  various  Kuids 
.of  the  zoophiles,  or  those  Vegetable   substances  which   are 
possessed   of  animation.     Yet  minute  and  ieeble  as  their 
rVame  appears,  wonderful  and  stupendous  are  the  structures 
which  they  raise :  witness   those   immense  and   dangerous 
coral  rocks,  described  in  Cook's  voyage,  which  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  Uke  walls,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  are 
formed  bv  a  'species  of  the  lithophytos,  to  whose  labours 
we  owe  those  beautiful  corals,  known  by  the  name  of  mad- 
repores and  milltrpores ;  whilst  the  zoophytes,  trom   their 
protruding  from  their  habitation,  in  the  form  ot  flowers, 
were  cnce  classed  amongst  the  vegetable  tribes. 

The  polypus  ranks  as  the  first  cf  plants,  and  the  last  ot 
animals,  if  its  propagation,  as  some  naturalists  affirm,  can 
be  eff-ctedbv  cuttings,  similar  to  the  multiplication  ot  plants 
by  slips  and  suckers'.  Difference  of  formation,  and  the 
power  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  most  remarkable  discriminations.  Tne  lines, 
which  divide  these  two  kingdoms,  however,  cannot  be  very 
accurately  marked  out;  and  the  common  properties  ot  ani- 
mals and' vegetables  are  much  more  numerous,  than  their 
essential  distinctionsf.  •    j   i      j     k 

^       The  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  indulged  the 
'  pleasing  fiction  of  attributing  to  vegetables  the  passions,  ac- 
tions, and  many   of  the   characteristics   of  animals.      1  he 
philosophers  Plato,  Empedocles,  and  Anaxagoras,  did  not 

♦  See  Martm'3  Abrkigment  of  the  PhUcsophical  Trax;s«:tions,  vd. 
ix,  p.  ir.  for  the  histcr>-  oi  the  r^^rlv  r.>.    ^     ,     ^    ^  ,  .,  .-^  . 

t  Hav,  p.  109,  Chambers's  D  Evei>-n's  Sylva,  p.  33.  Wat- 


son's  iliays.    Smellie's  Phiks  v- :  ^^  Xatiiral' History,  v.  i. 
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hesitate  to  raise  them  to  that  distinctioiv;  and  many  of  the 
modern  naturalists,  for  instance,  Cardan,  Ray,  Spallanzani, 
Watson,  and  Perclval,  were  induced,  by  a  more  accu- 
rate inspection  of  their  structure  and  properties,  to  favour 
rhat  opinion.  The  external  form  of  some  plants  leads  at 
llrst  view  to  a  curious  deception.  One  of  the  flowers  ot' 
rhe  orchis  tribe  resembles  a  bee,  a  second  a  wasp,  and  a 
third,  still  more  uncommon,  is  like  a  spider.  The  cypri- 
pedium  of  South  America  in  its  nectary  resembles  likewise 
rhe  body,  and  in  its  petals  the  legs  of  the  large  spider ;  and 
this  ambiguous  appearance  deters  the  humming-bird  from 
extracting  honey  from  its  flowers*. 

Nor  is  the  close  analogy  of  plants  with  animals  less  curi- 
ous, on  examining  their  internal  structure  and  prop-  rties. 
The  former  are  covered  with  a  bark,  which  resembles  the 
coat  of  the  latter.  Leaves,  like  the  hair  of  animals  and  the 
feathers  of  birds,  fall  oif  at  certain  seasons.  Some  are  clad 
with  coarse  garments,  to  resist  all  severity  of  weather  ; 
others  M'ith  more  flimsy  raiment.  The  leaves  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  lungs,  from  the  quantity  of  air  which  they 
al)€orb  and  exhah .  The  branches  and  tendrils  of  the  hop, 
the  vine,  and  the  ivy,  resemble  legs  and  arms.  The  circu- 
lation of  sap,  like  that  of  blood,  diffuses  vigour  and  nou- 
rishment over  all  parts  of  the  vegetable.  The  parts  of  gene- 
ration agree  with  the  most  minute  exactness.  The  seeds 
resemble  little  animals  in  embryo,  and  for  number  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  astonishing  abundance  of  nature  shown 
in  the  spawn  of  fish.  Each  seed  by  degrees  enlarges  the 
milky  juice,  which  forms  its  aliment,  and  is  received  from 
the  parent  plant,  through  vessels  of  the  finest  texture. 

Plants  possess  an  organical,  although  not  a  progressive 
motion.  Mimosa^  the  sensitive  plant,  is  well  known  to  shrink 
at  llie  touch.  The  dioncea  closes  its  leaves  the  instant  a  fly 
settles  upon  them.  I'he  hedysariim  gi/ransy  a  native  of  Ben- 
gal, has  the  peculiar  property  of  voluntary  motion.  TwQ 
smaU  append  i^es   or  leaflets,  situated  on  each  side  of  thd 

♦  Srv  '  ■•'ts  oi  tlic  vuinfis  gcnus  are  so  exactly  similar  to  a 
dM«lcr  r  ,  ill  their  form  and  colour,  that  they  are' called  by  tlit 

•  •  .  rs,  vvli(i  tiiid  them  in  the  wockIs,  walking  leaves.  W'licn  the  teii* 
I  -»i!a  of  the  sea  anemone  are  extended,  anil  they  are  tliemsehes  ex« 
paneled  to  their  gieatest  dimensions,  they  l)ear  so  strrng  a  resemblance 
to  a  flower,  that  some  naturalists  have  sup])o»ed  them  to  be  vegeta- 
bles. I'hese  animals  fixed  to  the  rocks,  and  imperforate  at  the  base, 
have  a  mouth  situated  at  tlie  top,  whiih  they  possess  the  m)wer  of 
dilitinp;.  till  it  becomes  capable  (^f  n»eeiving  a  large  muscle:  they 
extract  t)je  fish,  and  retuni  the  vacant  shell  by  tha  same  aperture. 
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foot-stalk,  alternately  meet  and  recede  during  the   greatest 
part  of  the  day.     The  heliotrope*  points  its  flowers   to  the 
sun,  and  seems  eager  to  draw  nourishment  from  his  genial 
rays.     Flowers  always  turn  towards  the  light;  under  a  se- 
rf ne  sky  they  expand;  rain  and  storms  cause  many  of  them, 
particularly  trefoil,  wood-sort'cl,  mountain  ebony,  wild  senna, 
and  the  African  marigold,  to  be  contracted ;  and    at  night 
they  bow  their  heads,  and  fold  up  their  leaves,  as  if  yield- 
ing to  the  power  of  sleep.     Some  oi  them,  like  some  ani- 
mals, sleep   during  the   day,  and   wake   during    the  night. 
The  cactus  grandijiorus  opens  its   flowers  on   the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  closes  them  at  break  of  day.     The  jalapa  mi' 
rabilis'  never  expands  its  flowers,  but  in  the  evening.     The 
influence  of  heat  in   the  vernal  season  is  the   same  on  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  ;   for  when  the   birds   begin  to   warble 
in  the  forests,  and  the  fish  to  move  in  the  deeps,  the  plants 
shoot  forth  their  flowers,  and  propagate   their  kind.     The 
wood  anemone  begins  to  blow  in  Sweden  when  the  swallow 
arrives;  and  the  marsh  marigold  flowers   in  Britain  when 
the  cuckoo  sings. 

These  and  various  other  analogies  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  approach  very  near, 
or  rather  are  united  to  each  other;  and  that,  the  ordinary 
distinctions  made  between  them  are  more  serviceable  for 
the  common  purposes  of  discrimination,  than  consistent 
with  the  precision  of  true  philosophy,  or  the  essential  dif- 
ferences of  nature. 


SECTION  I.       BOTANY. 


This  train  of  observation  leads  us  by  easy  steps  to  the 
consideration  of  that  pleasing  science,  which  opens  a  regu- 
lar prospect  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  comprises  the 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  plants.  The  study  of  botany  is 
not  only  an  elegant  amusement,  and  leads  to  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  tlie  order  and  variety  established  by  nature  ;  but 
from  the  different  and  important  uses  of  plants  in  food,  rai- 
ment, medicine,  and  many  arts,  it  is  of  real  and  essential 
service  to  mankindf. 

*  The  heliotrobe,  or  tuiTiBsole,  is  the  heliotropimn  tncoccum,  very 
common  in  the  enviiT)i)s  of  Montpellier  and  in  Germany,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  English  sun-flower. 

I  Mait>n's  Letters  on  Botany.  Ray,  p.  207,  &:c.  Linnjei  Op.  p.  24, 
?cc.  I^ovcs  of  the  pl?.nts,  vol.  i.  Amcenitates  Acad.  vol.  vi,  p.  311,  Uc. 
Derham's  Physico.  Theol.  p.  488,  &c. 
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The  range  of  botany  is  wide  and  extensive,  from  the 
small  moss  and  the  fungi,  which  are  intermixed  with  the 
common  grass,  to  the  towering  pine  and  the  majestic  oak. 
The  various  kinds  of  grass,  which  cover  the  earth;  flowers 
of  all  hues  and  forms,  which  exhale  the  most  fragrant 
odours;  beautiful  shrubs  and  statel)^  trees,  are  all  subjects 
of  the  dominions  of  Flora.  ''  Linnaeus,  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
has  divided  the  vegetable  world  into  twenty-four  classes ; 
these  classes  into  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  orders  ;  these 
contain  about  two  thousand  families,  or  genera  ;  and  these 
families  about  twenty  thousand  species,  beside  innumerable 
varieties,  which  the  accidents  of  climate  or  cultivation  have 
added  to  these  species." 

This  number  of  plants  must  be  exceedingly  deficient  if 
we  consider  how  little  is  known  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  globe.  AVe  are  very  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  with  the  three  Arabias,  the 
two  Americas,  with  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
innumerable  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  What  have 
we  ascertained  in  the  immense  Archipelagos  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Moluccas,  or  of  most  of  the  Asiatic  islands  ?  The 
vast  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  island  of  Otaheite,  are 
said  to  have  a  botany  peculiar  to  themselves. 

♦'  Another  Flora  there  of  br>lder  hues, 
And  richer  sweets  Ix^yond  our  gardens  pride, 
Pluys  o'er  the  fields,  and  showers  with  sudden  hand 
Exuberant  spring." 

Thomson's  summer. 

Linnceus,  the  celebrated  professor  of  Upsal,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  rose  superior  to  the 
difficulties  of  poverty,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
distinction  as  a  most  laborious  and  accurate  physiologist. 
With  an  extent  and  clearness  of  intellect,  and  a  diligence  of 
research  peculiar  to  himself,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task 
of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  botany.  IJefore  his  time, 
the  description  of  plants  was  so  perplexed  with  difficult  and 
abstruse  terms,  that  it  only  tended  to  make  their  nature 
more  obscure,  and  their  study  more  repulsive.  In  two  suc- 
cessive works,  he  has  determined  the  genera  and  species  of 
plants,  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  retaining  all  the  old 
names,  which  agreed  with  his  new  rules,  and  reforming  all 
the  rest,  he  established  a  clear  nomenclature,  founded  upon 
the  true  principles  of  the  art.  lie  conlined  himself  to  a 
small  number  of  technical  words  well  chosen  and  appro- 
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priate,  in  order  to  muke  short  definitions  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  pknts.  "I'he  new  language  of  botany,  which  he 
thus  invented,  although  it  necessarily  departed  from  the 
classical  model,  yet  it  was  not  encumbered  with  the  tedious 
circumlocutions  of  the  old  descriptions,  and  is  in  general 
short,  precise,  and  expressive.  From  the  description  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  he  proceeded  to  assign  them  particular 
names,  and  thus  familiarized  them  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
t)y  his  appropriate  appellations,  a  botanist  is  enabled,  at  first 
iight,  to  name  any  plant  he  has  ever  seen  before,  as  well  as 
to  know  its  nature  by  its  fructification,  and  understand  its 
properties  by  an  apt  and  clear  description. 

But  the  glory  of  Linnseus  arose  from  his  making  the 
sexual  discriminations  of  plants  the  basis  of  his  system. 
Those  parts,  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  useless  and 
•uperfluous,  were  raised  to  the  rank  that  nature  had  origi- 
lially  designed  for  them.  This  was  a  work  of  great  labour, 
and  required  the  most  accurate  observation ;  for  not  only 
the  genera,  but  every  species  were  to  be  examined  by  their 
Stamina  and  pistils,  as  he  determined  those  to  be  the  only 
parts  essentially  necessary  to  fructification.  This  distinc- 
tion appeared  to  many,  at  first  sight,  to  be  too  frivolous,  as. 
they  thought  that  nature  had  not  been  scrupulously  exact 
in  her  productions  :  but  since  the  Linnsean  system  has 
been  established,  there  is  no  student  of  botany,  who  is 
able  to  determine  the  precise  character  of  any  genus, 
Vithout  having  the  accurate  idea  of  these  discriminating 
parts. 

The  system  of  Linnaeus  appears  to  be  more  conformable 
to  nature  than  any  yet  offered  to  the  world :  it  has  this  pe- 
culiar excellence,  that  the  name  of  each  vegetable  gives  us 
its  description :  and  if  there  be  any  defect  in  his  four  and 
twenty  classes,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  necessary  defi- 
ciency of  any  artificial  arrangement,  when  applied  to  the 
ilifinite  variety  of  nature. 

Without  any  intention  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of 
this  great  naturalist,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  his 
naerit  consists  not  so  much  in  the  first  discovery,  as  in  the 
adoption  and  establishment  of  the  sexual  system.  Plain 
intimations  of  it  are  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  natural- 
ifits,  particularly  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  Herodotus 
mentions,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  natives  of  Babylon 
to  carry  the  flowers  of  the  male  to  the  female  palm-tree, 
and  thus  assist  the  operations  of  nature  in  producing  fruit, 
'i'his  curious  fact  was   confirn^ed   bv  the    observation  of 
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Hasselqulst,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Nor  did  it 
escape  the  researches  of  Ray  and  Millington,  who  flourish- 
ed many  years  before  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  Grew,  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  anatomy  ol  vegetables,  expressly 
affirms,  that  every  plant  is  male  and  female  ;  he  has  point- 
ed out  -the  close  analogies  between  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion and  those  of  generation,  and  the  correspondent  offices 
and  effects  of  each. 

All  plants  seem  to  grow  in  the   same  manner  :  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  the  refreshment  of  the  rains,  the  same 
soils  appear  to  suit  their  respective   species;  and  upon  a 
superficial   glance,  they  seem   to   have   the   same   common 
parts.     A  chymical  analysis  discovers  the  same  constituent 
principles  in  all,  that  is  to  say,  calcareous  earth,  oil,  water, 
and   air,  with   a  portion   of  iron,  to  which  they  owe  their 
beautiful  colours.     Yet  although   composed  of  similar  ma- 
terials, their  juices  to   the  eye,  and  to   the  taste,  appear  as 
various  as   their  forms.     The  soporific   milk  of  the  poppy, 
the  acrid  but  equally  milky  juice  of  the  spunge,  the  acid  of 
the  sorrel,  the  saccharine  sap  of  the   sycamore  and  maple, 
and  the   resin  of  the  tribe. of  pines,  bear  no  resemblance  to 
each  other.     Various  are  the  articles  of  use  and  pleasure, 
which  man   receives  from   the   vegetable  world ;  yet  how 
many  of  their  qualities  remain  undiscovered  !  And   the  in- 
vestigation  of  these  qualities  is  rendered  highly  important 
by  considering,  that,  copious   as  our  list  ol  esculents  may 
be, there  are  doubtless  many  others,  which  might  be  added; 
and  perhaps  a  process  might  be  discovered,  by  which  some 
plants  hitherto  neglected  may  be  rendered  nutritious,  as  an 
agreeable  part  of  our  common  diet,  or  salutary,  as  intro- 
duced into  the  materia  medica. 

The  inward  structure  of  plants  is  as  regular  and  various, . 
as  their  external  forms  are  elegant  and  well  proportioned. 
This  formation  cannot  have  been  originally  designed,  mere- 
ly to  attract  and  gratify  the  admiring  eye  of  an  accidental 
spectator,  but  rather  to  render  the  production  more  perfect. 
The  root,  trunk,  branch,  leaf,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed,  have 
each  its  peculiar  character  and  form,  and  the  microscope 
displays  all  their  latent  beauties  to  the  eye.  Every  one  of 
them  when  dissected,  and  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  ap- 
pears to  be  interwoven  with  complicated  meshes,  which 
vary  in  an  endless  diversity,  and  charm  the  eye  by  the  per- 
fect regularity  of  the  net  work.  The  transverse  section  of 
a  pear,  when  magnified,  shows  first  the  acetary,  which 
joins  the  core,  composed  of  regular  circles  ;  secondly,  the 
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outer  parenchyma  or  pulp,  formed  of  globules,  ligneous 
fibres,  and  radintfd  vessels,  disposed  in  the  most  beautiful 
order ;  and  thirdly,  the  ring  of  sap  vessels  and  skin  formed 
of  circles,  and  strait  lines  or  ducts.  !No  part  in  the  contex- 
ture of  the  smallest  fibre  or  leaf  is  unfinisheil,  but  is  form- 
ed with  the  most  minute  exactness.  The  seeds  of  plants 
have  the  appearance  of  shells,  unlike  in  form,  and  diversi- 

•  ficd  with  spots  and  stripes.  Every  seed  possesses  a  reser- 
voir of  nutriment,  designed  for  the  growth  of  the  future 
plant.  'J'his  is  the  matter  prepared  by  nature  for  the  re- 
production and  continuation  of  the  whole  species.  This 
nutriment  consists  of  starch,  mucilage,  or  oil,  within  the 
coat  of  the  seed,  or  of  sugar  and  subacid  pulp  in  the  fruit, 
which  belongs  to  it.  The  sections  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  are  crossed  with  the  greatest  number  of  regular  fi- 
gures, which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  lines  are 
more  or  less  near  or  remote,  according  to  the  solidity  or 
softness  of  the  wood.  The  lines  which  form  the  texture  of 
fir  trees,  are  distant ;  but  those  of  oak  are  close  and  com- 
pact.— And  this  difference  of  texture  may  serve  to  account 
for  their  greater  or  less  solidity,  and  the  difference  of  time 
requisite  for  them  to  arrive  at  maturity. 

The  different  vegetable  productions  are  no  less  numerous 
than  u-scful.  The  purposes  to  which  trees  are  applied,  are 
well  known,  from  the  flexible  willow,  which  forms  the  bas- 
ket, to  the  hard}''  oak,  which  composes  the  most  substan- 
tial parts  of  a  ship  of  war.     All  possess  different  quali- 

'ties,  adapted  to  their  different  purposes.  The  meanest, 
and  in  appearance  the  most  unpleasant,  have  their  use ; 
even  the  thistle  is  not  only  the  food  of  some  animals,  but  is 
serviceable  in  making  glass.  There  is  scarcely  a  plant 
which,  although  rejected  as  food  by  some  animals,  is  not 
eagerly  sought  by  others.  The  horse  yields  the  com- 
mon water  hemlock  to  the  goat,  and  the  cow  the  long  leafed 
water  hemlock  to  the  sheep.  The  goat  again  leaves  the 
aconite,  or  bane  berries  to  the  horse.  The  euphorbia  or 
spurge  so  noxious  to  man  is  greedily  devoured  by  some  of 
the  insect  tribes.  The  aloe  is  a  magazine  of  provisions 
and  of  implements  to  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Some  plants,  as  rhubarb  and 
opium,  alleviate  the  tortures  of  pain ;  and  seme,  as  the 
quinquina,  or  Peravian  bark,  can  subdue  the  rage  of  the 
burning  fever.  AVheat,  the  delicious  and  prolific  grain, 
which  gives  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  world  their 
wholesome    nutriment,   grows    in    almost    every  climate. 
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Where  excessive  heat  or  other  causes  prevent  it  from  com- 
ing to   perfection,  its  place  is  amply  supplied  by  the  bread 
fruit,  the  cassavi  root,  and  maize,  and  more  particularly  by 
rice,  which  is  the  common  aliment  of  that  great  portion  of 
mankind,  who    inhabit    the    warm    regions  of  the    earth. 
Every  meadow  in  the  vernal  season  brings  forth  various 
kinds  of  grass  ;  and  this  spontaneous  and  most  abundant 
of  all  vegetable  productions  requires  only  the  labour  of  the 
husbandman  to  collect  its  harvest.     The   iron-wood,  solid 
as  marble,  furnishes  the  Otaheitan  with  his  long  spear  and 
massy  club.     The  wild  pine  of  Campeachy  retains  the  rain 
water  in  its  deep  and  capacious  leaves,  not  less  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  tree   itself,  than  of  the  thirsty  native  of  a 
burning  soil.     The  cocoa  of  the  Kast  and  \yest  Indies  an- 
swers many  of  the  most  useful  purposes  of  life  to   the  na- 
tives of  a  warm   climate.     Its  bark   is   manufactured  into 
cordage  and  clothing,  and  its  shell  into  useful  vessels  ;   its 
kernel  affords  a  pleasant  and  nutritive  food,  and  its  milk  a 
cooling  beverage  ;  its  leaves  are  used  for  covering  houses, 
and  are  worked  into  baskets  :  and  its  boughs  are  of  service 
to  make  props  and  rafters.  The  rein  deer  of  the  Laplander, 
so  essential  to  his   support  and  subsistence,  could  not  sur- 
vive through  the  tedious  winter,  without  the  lichen  rangife- 
rinus,  which  he  digs   from  beneath   the  snow.     All  these 
productions  and  the  various  trees  which  produce  cork  and 
emit    rosin,    tarp^ntine,   pitch,    gums,    and  balsam,  either 
supply  some  constarvt  necessity,  obviate  some  inconvenience, 
or  contribute  to  some  use  or  gratificaiion  of  the   natives  of 
the  soils  where  they   grow,    or  the  inhabitants  oi  distant 
climates. 

Among  vegetable  productions,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  tribes  of  mossts^  of  such  variety  in  their  forms,  that 
they  scarcely  yield  to  plants  in  number ;  and  although  ex- 
tremely minute,  yet  of  such  an  admirable  structure,  that 
they  excel  the  stately  palms  of  India,  or  the  sturdy  oaks  of 
the  forest.  These  mosses  are  dried  up  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  thev  revive,  and  assume  a  peculiar  verdure  ;  and  as 
the  season  advances,  they  protect  the  roots  of  plants  from 
cold,  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  spring,  and  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Of  the  ardour  with  which  the  pursuit  of  botany  is  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  its  votaries  there  have  been  many  eminent 
instances.     The  reformation  of  the  system  by  I^innaeus  was     ^ 
a  strong  incitement  to  his  pupils  to  explore  the  most  distant 
countries.   Tornstrocm  travelled  into  Asia,  and  Hassclquist 
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into  Egvpt  and  Palestine,  where  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a- lin- 
gering disordLT.     The  fruits  of  his  labours  were  not  how- 
ever lost  to  the  world,  as  his  botanical  collections  enrich  the 
royal  cabinet  of  Stockholm.     Obbtck   explored  China  and 
Java,  Locfilng  went  into  Spain,  and  afterwards  to   South 
America,  where   he   died.     Thunberg  travelUd  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  has  given  a  more  particular  account 
of  Japan  than  any  oth(^r  traveller.     Sparrman  performed  a 
voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  described  the 
most  remarkable  animals  and  vegetables  in  ihat  part  of  the 
world.     Linnseus  himself  traversed    Sweden   and  Lapland, 
where  he  braved  the  horrors  of  deserts  and  precipices,  and 
suffered  extreme  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold.  In  the  researches 
of  natural  history  the   diligence  of  men   of  other  countries 
has  been  conspicuous.    Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  l)r.  Solander 
performed   a   voyage   round   the    globe  with  captain  Cook, 
and  brought  home  many  vegetable  treasures  of  the  Southern 
Islands.     The  diligence  of  Dr,  Sibthorpe,  jun.  late  profes- 
sor of  botany  in   Oxford,  deserves  to  be  Avell  known.     He 
encouraged,  by  his  testamentary  munificence,  that  pursuit 
to  which  he  sacrificed  his  health,  and  finally  his  life,  by  two 
excursions  into  the  east ;     and  his   Flora  Grceca  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  valuable  monument  of  his  scientific   skill,  and 
laborious    researches.       Bartram    explored    the    deserts  of 
Korth  America,  and  has  supplied  a  fund  of  information  to 
the  admirers  of  the  wild  productions  of  nature. 

Uncertain  as  our  climate   is,  and  subject  to   the  greatest 
changes  of  weather,  we  may  still   find  in  England  sufficient 
scope  to  gratify  our  taste  by  an  extensive  survey  of  the  ve- 
getable   beauties    of  the    creation.     Exclusive   ©f  the  well 
known  gardens  of  AVindsor,  Richmond,  Kew,  and  Nune- 
ham,  there   is   scarcely  a    seat  of  any  private   gentleman, 
which  does  not  present  the  prospect  of  flowers  distinguish- 
ed   by    the    richest    colours,  and    most   fragrant    perfume. 
Every  clime  supplies  likewise  its  tributary  shrubs  of  vari- 
ous leaf,  colour,  and  form  to   Great  Britain ;  and  few  arc 
the  spots  where  they  can   be   seen  flourishing  in   a  manner 
more  nearly   approaching  the  verdure    and   luxuriance  of 
their  native  soils,  than  in  the  delightful  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  the  marquis  of 
Buckiugham  at  Stow.     Or  if  the  traveller  wishes  to  behold 
nature  in  her  original  state,  where  the  hand  of  art  has  not 
clothed   her  with  exotic  ornaments,  let  him  repair  to  the 
New   Forest,  to    the    wools    that   overhang    the  foaming 
i    streams  of  the  Derwent,  reflect  their  images  in  the  lakes  of 
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"^ViiV^inder  I^Iere,  and  Ullswater,  or  diversify  the  romantic 
prospects  of  DuBconribe  and  Piercefield  :  such  wild  and 
"Solemn  scenes  may  suggest  the  pleasing  recollection  of  the 
■first  age  of  the  world,  when  the  parents  of  the  human  race, 
blessed  with  unspotted  innocence,  roved  amid  the  bloom- 
ing flowers  and  umbrageous  groves  of  paradise,  and  there 
enjoyed  the  society  of  angels,  and  even  of  the  great  Creator 
himself. 

*•  These  are  the  haunts  of  meditation  ;  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  ba,rds  th'  inspiring  breadi 
Kcstatic  felt ;  and,  from  the  world  I'etired, 
Conversed  with  angels,  and  immortal  forms, 
(Jn  gracious  errands  sent." 

Thomson's  summer. 

The  principles  of  botany  are  sufficiently  regular,  to  give 
it  the  form  and  precision  of  science.  And  yet  the  true  bo- 
tanist is  far  from  contenting  himself  v/iih  mere  books  :  his 
observations  are  united  with  reading.  Linnseus,  Curtis,  and 
Withering,  are  authors,  whose  works  may  be  studied  to 
great  advantage;  but  they  are  rather  to  be  verified  in  the 
hclds,  than  only  perused  in  the  closet.  To  range  in  search 
of  plants,  and  to  examine  their  correspondence  with  their 
descriptions,  is  a  source  of  very  high  gratification  ;  as  it 
i|jroves  the  truth  of  the  principles,  upon  which  this  pleasing 
btudy  depends. 

The  botanist  follows  nature  into  her  most  retired  abodes, 
and  views  her  in  her  simple  state,  and  native  majesty.  He 
remarks  some  of  her  productions  disfigured  by  cultivation 
in  gardens,  where  amid  all  the  varieties  of  the  apple  and 
the  pear,  however  distinguished  by  iheir  colour,  size,  and 
taste,  he  observes,  that  there  is  hut  one  original  species  of 
each,  and  that  they  have  respectively  but  one  radical  cha- 
racter. He  beholds  the  wonderful  prodigality  of  nature, 
even  in  the  composition  of  the  common  daisy,  which  con- 
sists of  more  than  two  hundred  flowers,  each  including  its 
respective  corolla,  germ,  pistil,  stamina,  and  seed,  as  per- 
fectly formed  as  those  of  a  complete  lily,  or  hyacinth.  And 
he  sees  this  divcrsi(yas  fully  illustrated  in  the  different  sorts 
ut  grass,  a  term  which,  although  it  commonly  conveys  only 
one  notion  to  the  vulgar  mind,  and  one  object  to  the  undis- 
ccrning  eye,  consists  of  five  huirdred  different  species,  each 
formed  with  infinite  beauty  and  variety.  From  others  he 
particularly  distinguishes  the  elegant  ijriza  media^  so  com- 
mon in  the  fields,  and  so  remark ublc  for  its  delicate  hair- 
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like  stem,  trembling  at  every  breeze  ;  the  anthoxanthum 
edoratufn,  which  gives  its  fragrance  to  the  new  mown  hay; 
and  the  stipa  pennata  with  its  waving  plumes  resembling:;  the 
iong  feathtrrs  of  the  bird  of  paradise.  The  botanist  er.joys 
a  pleasing  and  innocent  amusement,  most  agreeably  com- 
bined with  a  love  of  rural  retirement,  and  which  gives  a 
new  and  growing  interest  to  every  walk  and  ride,  in  the 
most  delightful  season  of  the  year.  He  collects  a  harvest 
from  all  countries  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  his  treasures 
9t  leisure,  and  growing  rich  in  scientific  acquiremeiits.  He 
enjoys  a  satisfaction  similar  to  that  which  the  naturalist  ex- 
periences from  preserving  and  surveying  the  specimens  of 
the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  "  Among  the  luxuries 
of  the  present  age,  the  most  pure  and  UTimixed  is  that  afford- 
ed by  collections  of  natural  productions.  In  them  we  be- 
hold offerings  as  it  were  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  shores  of 
the  world  are  presented  to  our  sight  and  consideration: 
openly  and  without  reserve  they  exhibit  the  various  arms, 
which  they  carry  for  their  defence,  and  the  instruments, 
vith  which  they  go  about  their  various  employments  j  and 
while  every  one  of  them  celebrates  its  Maker's  praise  in  a 
different  manner,  can  any  thing  afford  us  a  more  inno- 
cent pleasure,  a  more  noble  or  refined  luxury,  or  one  that 
charms  us  with  greater  variety  ?"  Reflections  of  Linnseijs, 
p.  20. 

SECTION  II.      MINERALOGY. 

III.  The  curiosity  of  man,  still  restless  and  active,  con- 
tinues its  progress  along  the  paths  of  nature  with  unabating 
ardour.  After  he  has  surveyed  the  wonders  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  he  proceeds  to  those  masses  of 
unorganieed  matter,  which  are  either  found  upon  the  sur- 
face, or  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth ;  and  thus  he 
is  led  to  mineralogy.  The  term  mineral  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  any  substance  simple  or  compound,  dug  out  of  a 
subterraneous  place  or  mine^  from  whence  it  takes  its  deno- 
mination. This  science  relates  1.  to  earth  and  stones  in 
general ;  2.  salts;   3.  inflammables;  and  4.  metals. 

1.  Earth  and  stones  in  general  vcce^  1st.  mould,  the  sup- 
port of  vegetables  ;  2nd,  clays,  which,  mixed  with  water, 
harden  in  the  fire  into  bricks,  delf,  china,  &c.  3d,  calcare- 
ous substances,  as  chalks,  marls,  limestones,  marbles,  con- 
vertible by  heat  into  quicklime,  and  gypsum  into  alabiister; 
VOL.  n,  I 
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4th,  talcs,  which  are  found  in  fiat,  smooth  lamhiae ;  5th, 
slates  also  split  into  lanninae  ;  these  with  a  variety  of  stones 
from  freestone,  or  sand,  to  granite,  porphyry,  flint,  and 
substances  still  harder,  such  as  precious  stones,  are  known 
by  various  properties,  and  are  accordingly  applied  to  differ- 
ent purposes;  some,  in  addition  to  being  serviceable  in 
building,  are  used  as  whetstones ;  some  strike  fire  with 
steel :  others  are  polished  to  glitter  in  the  dress  of  the  fair, 
or  decorate  the  furniture  of  the  opulent;  and  others,  melted 
by  fire,  form  the  transparent  glass. 

2.  Salts  are  acids,  or  alkalis.  The  acids  and  alkalis, 
combined  together,  form  neutral  salts. 

3.  Inflammables  are  sulphur,  or  bitumens.  These  sub- 
stances are  both  derived  from  the  spoils  of  vegetables  or 
animals. 

4.  Metals  are  brittle  semi-metals,  or  malleable  metals. 

Metallic  substances  are  distinguished  from  all  other  pro- 
ductions by  their  superior  brilliancy,  specific  gravity,  and 
opacity.  They  are  generally  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  combined  with  other  substances  ;  and  they  require 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  «man  to  extract  and  clear  them 
from  their  original  incrustations,  and  give  them  their  most 
valuable  qualities.  Metals  may  be  distinguished  into  such 
as  are  ductile,  and  such  as  do  not  possess  that  property; 
the  latter  are  called  semi-metals,  and  for  the  most  part 
approach  in  their  qualities  to  stony  or  saline  substances. 
The  former  possess  the  metallic  qualities  in  a  higher 
degree. 

Arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  and 
manganese,  are  called  semi-metals.  Tungsten,  wolfran,  and 
molybdena,  are  also  metallic  substances.  Lead,  tin,  iron, 
copper,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  and  plaiina,  are  metals;  the 
last  three  are  called  perfect  metals,  because  they  suft'er  no 
change  by  fusion,  or  the  longest  continued  heat.  Kven  ia 
metals,  rude  and  mis-shnpen  as  they  may  appear,  that  law 
of  the  creation,  by  which  diflVrent  unorgauized  productions 
ore  impressed  with  regular  forms,  does  not  cease  to  exist 
in  the  various  experiments  which  arc  made  upon  them.  We 
find  the  ores  of  metals,  as  well  as  other  fossiK'  substances, 
under  determinate  f(jrms,  or  geometrical  figures  of  various 
kinds  :  and  when  by  art  they  are  reduced  to  a  regulus,  or 
riK'taHlc  firni,  the  same  disposition  still  appears.  VVhen  the 
hurfacc  of  melted  metal  begins  to  congeal,  the  part  beneathj 
}'et  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  will  exhibit  regular  chrystallino 
Lhuj)(is.     Tiic  breaking  of  a  piece  of  meiul  likewise  show* 
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its  grain,  or  the  regular  disposition   of  its  particles    into 
crystals,  or  deternniiiatc  figures. 

As  most  of  the  substances  of  which  mineralogy  treats  have 
been  used  cither  for  the  necessity  of  mankind,  such  as  iron 
and  clay,  or  for  ornament  and  luxury,  as  gold,  marble,  and 
diamonds;  traces  of  this  pursuit  may  be  found  in  the  most 
remote  times.  It  remained  for  the  philosophical  spirit  of 
the  last  age  to  give  it  the  regularity  and  the  dignity  of  a 
science,  and  to  place  minerals  in  their  respective  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  external  or  internal  similarity.  This  know- 
ledge may  be  acquired  by  remarking  the  colour  and  confi- 
guration of  their  parts,  consistency,  and  weight. 

The  minerals  to  be  found  in  England  particularly  merit 
observation,  as  they  are  both  curious  and  useful.  Amber, 
jet,  vitriol  and  allum  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  ; 
our  canal  coal  approaches  nearly  to  the  beauty  of  jet,  and 
even  our  common  coal  for  firing  is  of  a  superior  nature. 
The  English  earth  and  gravel  are  of  the  best  quality  ;  and 
we  have  stones,  slates,  flags  and  other  fossils  necessary  for 
building  in  great  abundance.  Tin  is  another  article  in  which 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Phenicians,  has  always  had  the 
pre-eminence.  The  county  of  Cornwall  alone  produces  more 
than  all  the  world  besides.  Our  lead  ore  is  richer  than  in 
other  countries,  runs  more  fluently  in  the  fire,  requires  less 
trouble  and  expense  in  working,  and  is  when  wrought  very 
fine  and  ductile.  Our  black  lead,  or  zvadd^  found  in  Cum- 
berland is  a  mineral  of  great  use  and  value  in  several  branch- 
es of  trade  and  arts.  Copper  and  iron  are  found  here  in 
great  plenty,  and  several  ores  of  these  metals,  particularly  in 
Anglesey,  have  of  late  been  discovered,  and  brought  into 
use,  which  were  unknown  before  the  recent  improvements  ia 
chemistry. 

The  researches  of  man  into  the  fossil  kingdom  will  like- 
wise afford  him  an  abundant  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction. He  will  discover  the  most  astonishing  variety  of 
marine  productions  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  in  every 
different  soil.  In  the  crumbling  chalk,  the  solid  marble,  the 
dusty  gravel,  and  even  the  depths  of  the  most  inland  valleys, 
and  on  t?he  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  he  will  behold 
the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  exhibited  under  the  several  appear- 
ances of  petrified  fish,  beds  of  shells,  and  sea  plants.  ^^  The 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  Libanus,  Atlas,  and  Ara- 
rat, every  mountain  of  every  country  under  heaven,  where 
search  has  been  made,  all  conspire  in  one  uniform  and  uni- 
versal proof,  that  the  sea  has  covered  their  highest  summits. 
It  we  examine  the  earth  we  shall  find  the  moose  deer,  natives  of 
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America,  buried  in  Ireland  ;  elephants,  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  buried  in  the  midst  of  England;  crocodiles,  natives 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  heart  of  Germany;  shell-fish,  never 
known  but  in  the  American  seas,  together  with  skeletons  of 
TV  hales  in  the  most  inland  regions  of  England ;  trees  of  vast 
dimensions  With  their  roots  and  tops  at  the  bottom  of  minea 
and  marls  found  in  regions,  where  such,  trees  were  never 
known  to  grow,  nay  where  it  is  demonstrably  impossible  they 
could  grow."  Calcott  on  the  Deluge,  p.  359.  Such  are 
the  awful  memorials  of  that  universal  deluge,  ordained  as 
a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  primeval  race  of  men,  of 
which  all  parts  of  the  world — the  testimony  of  writers  of  all 
ages,  and  particularly  the  holy  scriptures,  afford  the  most 
convincing  proofs*. 

As  the  external  appearance  may  in  many  cases  be  the  same 
in  such  masses  of  unorganized  matter  as  differ  widely  in 
their  internal  constitution,  mineralogy  calls  in  the  aidof  che- 
mical processes  to  prevent  confusion:  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  internal  constitution,  and  essential  parts  of  bodies  is 
more  fully  acquired  by  regarding  the  changes  produced  in 
them  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  action  of  dissolvents,  used 
to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients,  commonly  called  men^ 
struums, 

CHEMisxav. 

The  object  of  this  science  is  to  discover  the  nature  and 
properties  of  bodies  both  solid  and  fluid.  I  recommend  to 
the  reader  the  excellent  preliminary  discourse  of  Chaptal's 
('hemistry,  in  M'hich  the  uses  and  advantages  of  this  interest- 
ing and  important  science  arc  clearly  and  fully  stated. 

"  The  natural  history  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  unassisted 
by  chemistry,  is  a  language  composed  of  a  itw  words,  the 
knowledge  of  which'hss  acquired  the  name  of  mineralogist 
to  many  persons.  The  words  calcareous  stone,  granite,  spar, 
schorle,  feld,  schistus,  mica,  &c.  alone  composed  the  dic- 
tionary of  several  amateurs  of  natural  history;  but  the  dis- 
position of  these  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  their 
respective  positions  in  the  composition  of  the  globe,  their 
formation  and  successive  decompositions,  their  uses  in  the 
arts,  and  the  knowltdge  of  their  constituent  principles,  form 
a  science,  which  can  be  well  known  and  investigated  by  the 
chemist  only."  Chaptal's  Chemistry,  Preliminary  Dis- 
course. 

♦  Sec  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a  Fonner  World  ;  Wood- 
•ward'R  Essiiy  towartls  a  natural  Histury  of  the  Euitli.  Genesis  YJi.  l\cb. 
^i,  7,  and  2  Pet.  iiv 
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*  Chemistry  was  a  long  time  ridiculed  and  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  pretensions  set  up  by  many  of  its  votaries  to  ex- 
traordinary discovtries.  It  was  once  the  darling  passion  of 
the  avaricious,  and  the  phantom  which  deluded  the  hopes 
of  the  visionary.  For  the  honour  of  the  present  age,  it  is 
now  patronized  by  men  of  science  and  enlightened  judgment, 
and  is  brouglit  to  such  perfection,  as  to  gain  a  respectable 
place  among  the  arts.  In  the  clearness  of  its  principles,  the 
solidity  of  its  conclusions,  and  its  reference  to  common  or  to 
philosophical  uses,  it  is  inferior  to  none. 

For  the  attainment  of  his  object  the  chemist  depends  upon 
the  accuracy  of  his  experiments,  although  even  from  his  dis- 
appointments some  agreeable  result  unexpectedly  arises  ;  and 
his  application  is  frequently  rewarded  by  very  curious  drs- 
coveries.  The  field  of  experiments  is  so  vast  and  spacious, 
that  the  most  diligent  investigation  cannot  completely  tra- 
verse it,  nor  any  continuance  of  time  exhaust  its  variety. 
The  properties  of  bodies  have  never  been  all  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  much  therefore  remains  to  be  done,  before  fu- 
ture experience  will  terminate  her  discoveries,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  novelty  will  cease  to  stimulate  persevering  industry. 
The  diligent  chemist  will  ever  have  a  wide  range  for  his 
researches,  in  endeavouring  by  his  experiments  to  discover 
the  hidden  virtues  of  substances  ;  and,  finally,  to  apply  them 
t<f  the  improvement  of  arts,  and  the  general  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

*'  Chemistry  bears  the  same  relation  to  most  of  the  arts, 
as  the  mathematics  have  ro  the  several  parts  of  science, 
which  depends  on  their  principles.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt, 
that  works  of  mechanism  may  be  executed  by  one,  who  is 
no  mathematician;  and  so  likevv'ise  it  is  possible  to  dye  a 
beautiful  scarlet  without  being  a  chemist :  but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mechanic,  and  of  the  dyer,  are  not  the  less 
founded  upon  invariable  principles,  the  knowledge  of  wiiich 
would  be  of  infinite  utility  to  the  artist."  Chaptal's  Che- 
[    mistry. 

"  This  art  is  not  only  of  advantage  to  agriculture,  physic, 
mineralogy,  and   medicine,  but  its  phenomena  are  interest- 
ing to  all  the  orders  of  men  ;  the  applications  of  this  science 
!    are  so  numerous,  that  there  are  few  circumstances  of  life  iu 
I    which  the  chemist  does  not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its 
■    principles  exemplified.     Most  of  those   facts,  which  habit 
has   led   us  to  view   with  indifference,   are  interesting  plie- 
,'  nomena  in  the  eyes  of  the  chemist.     Every  thing  instructs 
I  "ind  amases  him;  nothing  is  indifferent  to  him  because  no- 

I  2 
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thing  is  foreign  to  his  pursuits  ;  and  nature,  no  less  beauti- 
ful in  her  most  minute  details,  than  sublime  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  her  general  laws,  appears  to  display  the  whole  of 
her  magnificence  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher.'*     Chaptal's  Chemistry. 

All  material  bodies  are  the  subjects  of  chemical  research. 
The  solid  and  fluid  matter  composing  the  terraqueous  globe 
which  we  inhabit ;  also  air,  light,  and  heat  are  subjects 
proper  for  the  examination  of  the  chemist. 

The  arts  of  dying,  bleaching,  tanning,  glass-making, 
printing,  working  metals,  &c.  are  purely  chemical.  The 
vegetation  of  plants,  and  some  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  animals  have  been  explained  upon  the  principles  of 
chemistry.  By  means  of  this  science  agriculture  and  gar- 
dening have  been  gready  improved  in  Britain  and  other 
countries. 

Chemistry  directs  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  and 
the  rural  economist.  In  the  dairy  milk  cannot  be  kept 
Bweet  and  fresh,  butter  and  cheese  cannot  be  made  without 
skill  founded  on  chemical  principles. 

Cookery,  and  the  art  of  curing  and  preserving  beef,  ba- 
con, hams,  and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
entirely  chemical.  The  art  of  brewing,  distilling,  and  ma- 
king all  sorts  of  fermented  liquors  depends  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry.  » 

In  medicine  and  pharmacy  great  benefits  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  discoveries  of  chemical  philosophers. 

The  chemist  resolves  bodies  into  their  elementary  prin- 
ciples, and  examines  their  nature  and  properties  when  in 
a  detached  or  simple  state.  He  thus  discovers  their  mu- 
tual relation  to  one  another,  and  can  re  combine  them  in  pro- 
portions different  from  those  in  which  they  were  originally 
united.  Hence  new  and  useful  compounds  may  be  formed, 
%vhich  nature  does  not  produce. 

But  Chemistry  is  not  only  valuable  as  an  art  which  sup- 
plies many  of  the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life. 
Its  objects  are  sublime  and  beautifid  in  another  sense  ;  for 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
natiue,  as  clouds,  ruin,  snow,  dew,  wind,  cajthquakcs,  Jkc. 


Thus  may  the  curiosity  of  man  be  gratified  by  survey- 
ing the  productions  of  nature  ;  :md  thus  the  farther  he  ex- 
tends his  researches,  the  more  reason  will  he  find  to  ad* 
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Ifiire  the  general  economy  of  created  beings.  "Whatever 
objects  his  eye  beholds,  whether  small  or  great,  he  will  see 
design  and  order  impressed  upon  them,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  distinct  characters,  i'he  small  and  distant  stars 
•cattcrrd  over  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  apparently  so  nu- 
merous as  to  baffle  calculation,  whether  they  shine  only  to 
afford  us  light,  or  v/hether  they  are  the  suns  of  other  sys- 
tems, and  thus  proclaim  the  illimitable  extent  of  Almighty 
power,  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  with  astonishment.  The 
orbits  of  the  planets,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  move, 
are  both  unifonn  and  unchanging;  their  gravity  is  regula- 
ted by  an  infallible  measure,  and  their  general  harmony 
is  not  interrupted  by  the  slightest  variation,  disorder,  or 
accident. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that  some  disturb- 
ances are  perceived  by  astronomers  in  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  have  led  some  of  them  to  believe  that  the 
solar  system  would  ultimately  be  destroyed.  But  all  this 
apparent  disorder,  all  the  perturbations  which  are  observed, 
nay,  all  xuhich  can  exist  in  this  system,  are  periodical,  and 
are  compensated  in  opposite  points  of  every  period.  The 
mean  distances  of  the  planets,  and  the  mean  periods  of 
their  revolutions,  remain  for  ever  the  same;  so  that,  finally, 
the  solar  system  seems  calculated  for  almost  eternal  dura- 
tion, without  sustaining  any  deviations  from  its  present  state 
which  will  be  perceivv.d  by  any  but  astronomers.  The  dis- 
play of  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  this  law  of  mutual  ac- 
tion, and  in  accommodating  it  to  the  various  circumstan- 
ces which  contribute  to  this  duration  and  constancy,  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  engaging  objects  that  can  attract  the 
attention  of  mankind.  [I'he  correction  of  these  perturba- 
tions is  the  most  wonderful  event  that  occurs  to  us  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  and  must  be  attributed  to 
the  superintending  providence  of  God.  That  so  many  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  planets  should  be  exactly  compensated 
-at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  must  be  the  effect  of  design, 
and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  chance.  "  Cold,  sa^'S  professor 
Robison,  must  be  the  heart  that  is  not  affected  by  this 
mark  of  beneficent  wisdom  in  the  Contriver  of  the  magni- 
i  ficcnt  fabric,  so  manifest  in  selecting  for  its  connecting 
principle  a  power  so  admirably  fitted  for  continuing  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  its  first  formation."  See  Robison's 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  p.  376  and  434. 

The   Earth  performing  its  annual  and   diurnal   circuit 
around  the  blazing  centre  of  the  system,  so  as  to  produce 
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a  regular  change  of  seasons,  and  a  succession  of  light  and 
darkness  : — the  ocean  giving  to  mankind  the  constant  ad- 
vantages of  its  tides,  and  though  frequently  tempestuous, 
yet  obeying  the  invariable  laws  of  its  flux  and  reflux,  and 
njever  flowing  beyond  its  prescribed  bounds  : — the  air, 
which,  from  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  would 
crush  us  to  the  ground  unless  prevented  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  within  us  forming  an  exact  counterbalance ;  all 
these  things  clearly  demonstrate  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  benignity  of  an  omnipotent  Creator.  Time  and 
space,  substance  and  heat,  are  the  vast  materials  of  nature; 
the  wide  universe  is  the  sphere  in  which  they  act ;  and  life, 
activity,  and  happiness,  constitute  the  end  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  whole  race  of  animals  preserved  to  the  present 
time  in  the  same  flourishing  state  in  which  they  were  at 
first  created  ;  the  rules  which  govern  them,  not  varied  by 
capricious  chance,  but  administered  with  unalterable  regu- 
larity ;  the  impulse  of  instinct  directing  them  to  wholesome 
food,  to  the  propagation  of  their  kind,  and  to  commodious 
habitations ;  the  structure  of  their  frames,  and  of  every 
particular  organ  of  action,  so  suitable  to  their  immediate 
use ;  the  several  tribes  of  creatures  subordinate  to  each 
other,  conducive  in  various  respects  to  the  good  of  mem ; 
and  the  abundant  provision  made  for  their  subsistence  and 
continuance,  are  all  evident  and  incontestible  proofs  of  skill, 
contrivance,  and  power. 

The  human  race,  and  all  other  beings,  are  formed  with 
such  exquisite  ingenuity,  that  man  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
imitate  the  most  simple  fibre,  vein,  or  nerve,  much  less  to 
construct  a  hand,  or  any  other  organ  of  contrivance  or  exe- 
cution. All  living  creatures,  plants,  animals,  and  men, 
constitute  one  chain  of  universal  being  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Our  own  structure,  and  the  for- 
mation of  all  around,  above,  and  beneath  us,  in  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  proclaim  the  opera- 
tions of  an  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being,  and  the  constant 
agency  of  his  over-ruling  providence.  See  Boyle's  Use- 
fulness of  Natural  Philosophy,  part  i,  essay  3. 

Some  within  a  finer  nunild 


Arc  wroiipht,  ami  tomi)ciT(l  with  a  purer  tUune. 
Tf)  thfsc  the  Sire  ommpntcnt  imtoMs 
'Flu-  wc.rld's  harmotiiniis  volume,  there  to  vcacl 
The  tiaiiscript  of  hitusclf.     ()u  cvcrv  part 
They  trace  the  bright  iui))resM'jns  <»t"  ins  hand 
In  caith  or  air,  the  meadow 'b  puiple  storeii, 
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The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 
Blooming  witli  rosy  smiles. 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  tlie  Im.^gination* 

"False  schemes  of  natural  philosophy  like  those  of  the 
ancients,  may  lead  to  atheism,  or  suggest  opinions  concern- 
ing the  Deity,  and  the  universe,  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  mankind.  True  philosophy  will  lead  you 
to  believe  in,  and  adore,  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  as  }t 
continually  exhibits  brighter  and  brighter  instances  of  his 
wisdom  and  power,  it  removes  also,  in  part,  that  veil 
spread  over  nature,  which  conceals  from  our  view  its  awful 
depths  and  majestic  heights  ;  and  thus  enables  you  to  see 
the  glories  of  the  Almighty  shining  in  this  his  exalted  cre- 
ation, and  hence  instructs  you  to  raise  your  voice  in  praises 
to  Him^  who  is  alone  worthy  to  receive  glory  and  honour 
-and  power ;  for  it  is  by  Him  that  all  things  were  created, 
and  also  that  they  are  continually  preserved." — Adams's 
Lectures,  v.  i,  p.  22. 

"  That  one  great  and  universal  mind,  who  made  all 
things  by  his  power,  and  preserves  them  in  his  goodness, 
is  the  first  and  only  cause,  operating  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  and  producing  by  an  exertion  of  his  will  all  the  va- 
rious phenomena  of  the  material  system.  This  first  and 
universal  cause,  however,  in  the  ordinary  ^dKiiiiistration 
of  his  providence,  ha^Ji  condescended  to  employ  second 
causes  as  the  instruments  of  his  will  by  which  he  acts ; 
which  second  causes  he  hath  also  appointed  in  his  wisdom 
to  operate  through  every  part  of  his  creation  by  general 
laws.  To  trace  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  through  all  his 
works,  to  investigate  these  general  causes,  and  to  erect 
them  into  the  laws  of  physics,  is  the  sublime,  the  delecta- 
ble, and  honourable  employment  of  the  natural  philosopher." 
— ^"ratham's  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,  vol.  i,  p.  133. 

"The  view  of  nature,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of 
sense,  is  very  imperfect,  and  of  a  small  extent;  but,  by  the 
assistance  of  art,  and  the  help  of  our  reason,  is  enlarged 
till  it  loses  itself  in  an  infinity  on  either  hand.  The  immen- 
sity of  things  on  the  one  side,  and  their  minuteness  on  the 
other,  carry  them  equally  out  of  our  reach,  and  conceal 
from  us  the  far  greater  and  more  noble  part  of  physical  ope- 
rations. As  magnitude  of  every  sort,  abstractly  consider- 
ed, is  capable  of  being  increased  to  infinity,  and  is  also  di- 
visible without  end ;  so  we  find  that  in  nature  the  limits  of 
the  greatest  and  least  dimensions  of  things  are  actually 
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placed  at  an  immense  distance  from  each  other.  We  can 
perceive  no  bounds  of  the  vast  expanse  in  which  natural 
causes  operate,  and  can  fix  no  border  or  termination  of  the 
universe  ;  and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  when  we  endeavour 
to  trace  things  to  their  elements,  and  to  discover  the  limits 
which  conclude  the  subdivisions  of  matter.  The  objects 
which  we  commonly  call  great,  vanish  when  we  contem- 
plate the  vast  body  of  the  earth  :  the  terraqueous  globe 
itself  is  soon  lost  in  the  solar  system  :  in  some  parts  it  is 
seen  as  a  distant  star :  in  great  part  it  is  unknown,  or  visi- 
ble only  at  rare  times  to  vigilant  observers,  assisted,  per- 
haps, with  an  art  like  to  that  by  which  Galileo  was  enabled 
to  discover  so  many  new  parts  of  the  system.  The  sun  it- 
self dwindles  into  a  star  ;  Saturn's  vast  orbit,  and  the  orbits 
of  all  comets  crowd  into  a  point,  when  viewed  from  num- 
berless places  between  the  earth  and  the  nearest  fixed  stars. 
Other  suns  kindle  light  to  illuminate  other  systems,  where 
our  sun's  rays  are  unperceived  ;  but  they  are  also  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  jvast  expanse.  Even  all  the  systems  of  the 
stars  that  sparkle  in  the  clearest  sky,  must  possess  a  small 
corner  only  of  that  space  over  which  such  systems  are  dis- 
persed, since  more  stars  are  discovered  in  one  constellation 
by  the  telescope,  than  the  naked  eye  perceives  in  the  whole 
heavens.  Afttr  we  have  risen  so  high,  and  left  all  definite 
measures  so  far  behind  us,  we  find  ourselves  no  nearer  to  a 
term  or  limit ;  for  all  this  is  nothing  to  what  may  be  dis- 
played in  the  infinite  expanse,  beyond  the  remotest  stars  that 
ever  have  been  discovered. 

If  wc  descend  in  the  scale  of  nature  towards  the  other  li- 
mit, we  find  a  like  gradation  from  minute  objects  to  others 
incomparably  more  subtile,  and  are  l«td  as  far  btlow  sensible 
measures  as  we  were  before  carried  above  them,  by  similar 
steps  that  soon  become  hid  to  us  in  equal  obscurity.  We 
have  ground  to  believe,  that  these  subdivisions  of  matter  have 
a  termination,  and  that  the  elementary  particles  of  bodies  are 
solid  and  uncompounded,  so  as  to  undergo  no  alteration  in 
the  various  operations  of  nature  or  of  art.  But  from  mi- 
croscopical observations  that  discover  animals,  thousands  of 
which  could  scarce  form  a  particle  perceptible  to  the  unas- 
sisted sense,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  vessels,  and  fluids 
circulating  in  those  vessels  ;  from  the  propagation,  nourish- 
ment, and  growth  of  those  animals ;  from  the  subtility  of 
the  effluvia  of  bodies  retaining  their  particular  properties 
after  so  proJiffious  a  rarifaction ;  from  many  astonishing 
experiments  oi    chemists ;  and  especially  from  the  incon 
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ccivable  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  light,  that  find  a 
passage  equally  in  all  directions  through  the  pores  of  trans- 
parent bodies,  and  from  the  contrary  pro])erties  of  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  same  ra}-;  it  appears  that  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  particles  of  bodies  descend  by  a  number  of 
steps  or  degrees  that  surpass  all  imagination,  and  that  na- 
ture is  inexhaustible  by  us  on  every  side. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  magnitude  of  bodies  only  that  th^s  end- 
less gradation  is  to  be  observed.  Of  motions,  oome  are 
performed  in  moments  of  time,  others  are  finished  in  very 
long  periods;  some  are  too  slow,  others  too  swift,  to  be 
perccptii)le  by  us.  The  tracing  the  chain  of  causes  is  the 
most  noble  pursuit  of  philosophy;  but  we  meet  with  no 
cause  but  what  is  itself  to  be  considered  as  an  effect,  and 
are  able  to  number  but  few  links  of  the  chain.  In  every 
kind  of  magnitude,  there  is  a  degree  or  sort  to  which  our 
sense  is  proportioned,  the  perception  and  knowledge  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  mankind.  The  same  is  the 
ground  work  of  philosophy;  for  though  all  sorts  and  de- 
grees are  equally  the  object  of  philosophical  speculation,  yet 
it  is  from  those  which  are  proportioned  to  sense,  that  a 
philosopher  must  set  out  in  his  inquiries,  ascending  or  de- 
scending afterwards  as  his  pursuits  may  require.  He  does 
well  indeed  to  take  his  views  from  many  points  of  sight, 
and  supply  the  defects  of  sense  by  a  well  regulated  imagi- 
nation ;  nor  is  he  to  be  confined  by  any  limit  in  space  or 
time  :  but  as  his  knowledge  of  nature  is  founded  on  the 
observation  of  sensible  things,  he  must  begin  with  thes«, 
and  must  often  return  to  them  to  examine  his  progress  by 
them.  Here  is  his  secure  hold  ;  and  as  he  sets  out  from 
thence,  so  if  he  likewise  trace  not  often  his  steps  backwards 
with  caution,  he  will  be  in  hazard  of  losing  his  way  in  the 
labyrinths  of  nature. 

''  From  this  short  view  of  nature,  and  of  the  situation 
of  man,  considered  as  a  spectator  of  its  phenomena,  and  as 
an  enquirer  into  its  constitution,  we  may  form  some  judg- 
ment of  the  project  of  those,  who,  in  composing  their  sys- 
tems, begin  at  the  summit  of  the  scale,  and  then  by  clear 
ideas  pretend  to  descend  through  all  its  steps  with  great 
pomp  and  facility,  so  as  in  one  view  to  explain  all  things. 
The  processes  in  experimental  philosophy  are  carried  on  in 
a  different  manner;  the  beginnings  are  less  lofty,  but  the 
scheme  improves  as  we  arise  from  particular  observations  to 
more  general  and  more  just  views.  It  must  be  owned,  in- 
deed, that  philosophy  would  be  perfect,  if  our  view  of  na- 
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ture,  from  the  common  objects  of  sense  to  the  limits  gf  the 
universe  upwards,  and  to  the  elements  of  things  down- 
wards, was  complete ;  and  the  power  or  causes  that  0|>erate 
in  the  whole  were  known.  But  if  we  compare  the  extent  of 
this  scheme  with  the  powers  of  mankind  we  shall  be  oblig- 
ed to  allow  the  necessity  of  taking  it  into  parts,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding with  all  the  caution  and  care  we  are  capable  of,  in 
inquiring  into  each  part.  When  we  perceive  such  wonders, 
as  naturalists  have  discovered  in  the  minutest  objects,  shall 
we  pretend  to  describe  so  easily  the  productions  of  infinite 
power  in  space,  that  is  at  the  same  time  infinitely  extended 
and  infinitely  divisible  !  Surely  we  may  rather  imagine  that 
in  the  whole  there  will  be  matter  for  the  inquiries  and  per- 
petual admiration  of  much  more  perfect  beings."  Maclau- 
rin's  Account  of  Newton's  Philosqphical  Discoveries,  p. 
15. 

It  is  thus,    O  GREAT    AUTHOR    of  all   things,    PARENT    OP 

iiFE,  and  SUPREME  GOVERNOR  of  the  world,  we  discover 
thee  in  thy  works  !  Dark  clouds  rest  upon  thy  hallowed  and 
inaccessible  habitation  :  but  the  beams  of  glory,  darted  from 
the  eternal  throne  of  thy  divine  majesty,  shine  around  us 
on  every  side.  We  cannot  with  our  mortal  eyes  behold  thy 
presence ;  we  cannot  even  look  stedfastly  upon  the  orb  of 
day,  thy  glorious  emblem :  but  we  can  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  trace  the  plain  vestiges  of  thy  power,  thy  wisdom, 
and  thy  benevolence.  Wherever  a  plant  takes  root  and 
flourishes,  wherever  an  animal  appears,  there  art  thou  plain- 
ly discoverable.  In  the  depths  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
the  boundless  wilds  of  Africa,  upon  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Alps,  and  along  the  vast  range  of  the  stupendous  Andes, 
thou  maycst  be  traced.  Thy  power  and  thy  wisdom  arc 
evident  in  the  formation  of  the  fragrant  rose,  and  the  tower- 
ing oak  ;  in  the  gentle  lamb,  and  the  roaring  lion ;  in  the 
melodious  nightingale,  and  the  rapacious  vulture.  The  ex- 
quisite construction  of  their  respective  parts  proves  the  un- 
ckilfulness  of  man,  even  in  his  most  elaborate  productions 
and  demonstrates  thy  admirable  invention.  Compared  with 
thy  works,  how  small,  imperfect,  and  trifling  are  all  the 
labours  of  art !  s'mce  all  that  thou  doest  is  marked  with 
consummate  skill  and  excellence.  Thou  hast  concealed 
from  our  strictest  and  most  persevering  examination  a  know- 
ledge of  their  essence  ;  and  as  that  knowledge  would  nei- 
ther minister  more  abundantly  to  our  comforts,  nor  augment 
our  happiness,  thy  universal  benevolence  is  displayed  in 
what  thou  dcnicst,  as  well  as  in  what  thou  givest.     In  thy 
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haiids  matter  is  supple,  and  prompt  to  receive  every  im- 
pression. At  thy  command  it  is  formed  into  images,  the 
most  strongly  marked  by  character,  and  the  most  varied 
by  form — from  the  stern  lineaments  and  shaggy  covering 
of  the  lion,  to  the  soft  plumage  and  delicate  shape  of  the 
dove.  Thou  hast  impressed  a  never  failing  symmetry  upon 
everv  created  being  of  the  same  species,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  same  properties  ;  and  this  unchanging  execution 
and  perpetuity  of  thy  original  design  proves  to  us  the  un- 
deviating  regularity  of  thy  plans.  I'he  same  principles  of 
fecundity  produce  each  kind  of  animals;  and  the  same 
modes  of  preservation  continue,  as  at  the  moment  when  by 
thy  creative  voice  they  were  first  called  into  existence.  The 
parents  and  the  most  distant  oftspring  of  animals  are  the 
same  :  preserving  invariably  through  their  successive  ge- 
nerations the  most  exact  resemblance  of  their  original  stock. 
The  different  kinds  still  continue  unaltered  in  proportions, 
features,  and  strength,  and  they  flourish  in  full  youth, 
bloom,  and  vigour;  and  these  are  qualities  not  interrupted 
by  the  decay,  or  weakened  by  the  old  age  of  their  species. 
Thou  hast  diversified  the  earth  with  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  plains,  intersected  it  with  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seas,  affording  to  the  eye  of  man  the  most  enchanting 
prospects,  and  the  most  beneficial  means  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  nature,  and  guard  him  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons.  Thou  hast  clothed  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  the  refreshing  verdure  of  grass,  and  the  thick  forests 
of  stately  trees  ;  thou  hast  enriched  it  with  such  abundant 
vegetables,  as  are  more  immediately  conducive  to  the  suste- 
nance of  man ;  thou  hast  stored  its  bowels  with  those  metals, 
which  excite  his  industry,  and  minister  to  his  accommoda- 
tion. Foreseeing  the  adaptation  and  subordinate  utility  of 
various  materials  to  the  comfort  of  human  life,  thou  hast 
provided  them  in  abundance  ;  thy  bounty  to  all  thy  crea- 
tures is  like  the  mighty  ocean,  flowing  in  perennial  streams 
for  every  age  :  it  is  open  to  every  eye,  its  treasures  are 
enjoyed  wherever  they  are  sought,  but  its  sources  are  un- 
known and  unfathomable. 

Our  natural  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  ever  at- 
tended with  a  consciousness  of  our  ignorance  ;  and  our 
pride  is  repressed  at  every  step  we  take,  by  the  limited 
nature  of  our  faculties,  and  the  tardy  progress  of  our  ut- 
most diligence.  The  history  of  nature  indeed,  as  far  as 
Our  imperfect  researches  can  extend  to  her  general  econo- 
my and  laws,  is  the  history  of  thy  munificence  to  all  creat- 
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ed  beings  :  as  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  it,  the 
more  do  we  understand  our  peculiar  obligations,  as  crea- 
tures endued  with  reason,  and  enlightened  by  the  revela- 
tion of  thy  will.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  only  va- 
luable as  it  leads  to  devotion,  gratitude,  and  obedience, 
which  constitute  the  due  homage  of  wise  and  dependent 
beings*. 

By  looking  back  through  the  long  series  of  past  ages,  we 
ascend  to  the  development  of  thy  creative  power,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  all  existence  ;  and  we  observe  the  proofs 
of  thy  omnipoteirce  again  manifested  in  the  most  tremen- 
dous manner,  when  at  thy  commaud  the  foundations  of  the 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  guilty  race  of  men,  except 
!>hy  chosen  servants,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  general  de- 
luge ;  of  which  the  monuments  are  spread  over  the  whole 
globe,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  disobedience  to 
thv  commands.  By  looking  around  us,  and  surveying  the 
wide  prospects  of  tiature,  we  see  thee  supreme  in  majesty, 
love,  and  mercy.  Led  by  the  light  of  science  to  survey 
the  starry  heavens,  we  behold  thee  exercising  these  thy 
attributes  in  other  worlds  ;  and  communicating  the  bless- 
ings of  existence  and  providential  care  to  other  systems  of 
creation. 

Thus  extending  its  eager  views  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  so  vast,  so  various,  and  so  magnificent,  our  souls 
feel  the  narrowness  of  their  faculties  to  comprehend  thy 
operations,  and  are  overwhelmed  in  the  contemplation  of 
tiiy  infinite  power  and  transcendent  glory;  which  only  the 
bright  orders  of  celestial  beings — the  angels  and  archangels, 
who  encompass  thy  eternal  throne,  can  adequately  con- 
ceive, or  duly  celebrate. 

The   pleasures  which  arise  from  tracing  thy  power  and 

*  "  To  consider  God  as  povcnicr  of  the  world  is  the  light  wherein 
we  ordinarily  behold  him,  tiuit  which  pves  us  the  clearest  concqmon 
we  can  eutcrLain  of  him,  which  best  answers  all  useful  purposes,  aud 
has  this  peculiar  ad\ ant.ige,  that  it  reiMcseuts  his  goulness,  tlu-  attri- 
Initc  wc  afh  mt-st  intercsled  witii,  iu  the  fairest  cuhaiis,  as  uttciilive  to 
pnxliicc  all  the  liajipiness  possible  t\>r  his  creatures  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  things.  This,  when  well  inculcated,  satisfies  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar,  and  wo\ild  sjitisfy  those  of  the  speculative  too,  if  they' 
would  al)stain  from  idle  (iiiestions  concerning  crcaticii,  aud  ft)rbear  to 
ask  whv  things  arc  not  otlievwise  constituted,  so  that  more  hap|)incss 
n>i«',ht  lVi\e  bi'.cn  imxUued  than  is  now  possible.  For  if  we  sin'\ey  so 
iini(  h  of  nature  as  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  f)bservatioi\  and  reas(«i, 
wc  shall  find  there  is  a  balance  of  good  sufficient  to  amtcnt  any  i-ea- 

Bonablc  pcrsou." 

Search's  Light  of  Natiu-c,  vol.ii,  p.2r4. 
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goodness  will  doubtless  become  incomparably  more  exalt- 
ed, refined,  and  exquisite,  when  the  faithful  followers  of 
thy  beloved  Son,  our  adorable  Redeemer,  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  the  realms  of  heaven  and  glory,  and  our  souls  dis- 
engaged from  all  earthly  impediments,  shall  ascend  above 
the  stars,  and  resemble  those  immortal  hosts  of  angelic  be- 
ings ; — when  the  most  accurate,  most  enlarged,  and  most 
interesting  knowledge  will  form  a  part  of  (jur  eternal  hap- 
piness ; — when  the  restless  mind  of  man  shall  no  longer 
form  wild  fWid  inconsistent  theories  to  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  globe  ;  but  the  volume  of  iimversal  nature 
shall  be  unfolded  to  his  astonished  eyes ; — when  the  laws 
which  regulate  all  orders  of  created  beings  shall  be  fully 
developed  and  clearly  comprehended,  and  man  shall  leani 
the  true  constitution  of  the  world  he  now  inhabits,  from 
the  time  wiien  discordant  matter  first  obeyed  thy  Almighty 
word,  and  was  called  into  harmony  and  order,  to  the  last 
awful  period  of  its  existence ! 


CLASS  THE  FIFTH. 
POJLITE  LITERATURE  AND  ARTS. 

CHAPTER  L 
TASTE. 

THE  abuse  of  words  is  a  very  frequent  and  just  s.ub- 
ject  of  complaint  among  those,  who  endeavour  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  and  rectify  misconception.  There  are 
some,  which  are  used  in  a  manner  so  extremely  vague  and 
fluctuating,  as  not  to  convey  any  precise  or  exact  meaning. 
This  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  any  word  with  more  pro- 
priety than  to  Taste  :  for  as  it  passes  current  in  common 
language,  if  its  meaning  can  be  at  all  fixed  to  any  definite 
idea,  it  denotes  no  more  than  singularity,  or  fasti'tlious  re- 
finement ;  and  is  often  employed  to  express  any  predilec- 
tion for  objects,  which  the  most  capricious  mind  can  form, 
without  the  least  reference  to  their  utility,  ornament,  or 
beauty. 
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In  order  therefore  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  a  word,  which 
must  necessarily  occur  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  this 
and  ihe  following  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
by  Taste  is  intended  to  be  understood  the  power  which  the 
inind  possesses,  of  relishing  the  beauties  found  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art. 

*'  Say  what  is  Taste,  but  the  internal  powers. 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  defonu'd."'  Akenside. 

As  we  consider  taste  as  a  general  principle,  natural  to 
every  n\ind  which  possesses  the  faculties  of  judgment  and 
sensibility  in  a  competent  degree,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it 
is  confined  to  the  polished  part  of  mankind.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  as  common  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  as  it  is  to  an 
early  period  of  life.  The  wild  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  in- 
terior parts  of  America,  contemplate  their  extensive  lakes 
with  astonishment,  and  gaze  upon  the  starry  heavens  with 
delight.  There  is  a  majesty  and  a  vastness  in  these  objects 
of  nature,  which  affect  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  and  impress  it  with  great  ideas.  The  same  savages 
decorate  themselves  with  shells  and  feathers  of  various  co- 
lours, compose  songs  of  love  and  war  in  rude  numbers,  and 
adapt  them  to  the  animating  pounds  of  different  instruments 
of  music.  With  similar  indications  of  pleasure  children 
discover  a  fondness  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  imitation  ;  the  most  imperfect  drawings  and 
figures  of  animr\ls,  bright  colours,  and  every  sptcies  of  no- 
velty give  them  great  delight ;  and  they  listen  with  admira- 
tion to  the  singing  of  birds,  or  the  murmur  of  a  cascade. 
So  extensive  are  the  gt-neral  perceptions  of  beauty,  harmo- 
ny, and  imitation,  that  they  seem  as  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  as  the  universnl  principles  of  justice  and  truth. 

But  although  education  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of 
taste,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity. This  plant,  which  grows  in  many  soils,  must  be 
reared  with  care,  to  be  brought  to  perfection  in  any.  Its 
progress  towards  refinement  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  the  extent  of  its  observations,  and  the 
improvement  of  general  knowledge.  Fn  phlegmatic  persons 
it  is  languid  and  inactive,  and  is  rather  a  passive  acquies- 
cence in  the  discoveries  of  oth-rs,  than  an  original  percep- 
tion of  their  own.     From  a  constitutional  indifference,  or  a 
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dulness  of  organs,  they  are  slow  in  deciding  upon  the  beau- 
ty of  any  object  presented  to  them  ;  and  when  they  finally 
decide,  they  often  express  themselves  in  vague  and  unap- 
propriate  language,  which  conveys  only  some  confused  no- 
tions of  satisfaction.  They  pronounce  the  same  opinion  of 
objects  the  most  dissimilar;  they  say  equally  of  a  minia- 
ture picture  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  that  they  are  *■''  charm- 
ing," or  ''  very  fine ;"  and  thus  conceal  the  indistinctness  of 
their  ideas,  or  their  want  of  sensibility,  under  the  convenient 
disguise  of  indiscriminate  and  general  terms. 

A  refined  taste  depends  upon  sensibility  for  its  acuteness, 
and  upon  judgment  for  its  correctness.  Sensibility  may  be 
compared  to  tlie  quickness  of  the  eye,  which  extends  its  ra- 
pid glance  to  the  largest  objects,  and  yet  can  discern  even 
the  most  minute.  It  renders  the  mind  alive  to  all  the  im- 
pressions made  by  external  objects,  as  it  is  powerfully  aflfect- 
ed  by  every  surrounding  scene.  This  amiable  quality  is  the 
source  of  the  benevolent  affections,  and  animates  the  soul 
^vith  pity,  love,  friendship,  and  benevolence.  As  any  of 
these  virtues  may  degenerate  into  weakness,  from  an  excess 
of  sensibility,  so  likewise  the  decisions  on  the  works  of  art 
may  be  fantastic  and  frivolous,  unless  they  are  regulated  by 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment.  These  principles  of  true  taste 
stand  in  need  of  mutual  aid,  since  the  determinations  of  the 
judgment  are  cold  and  lifeless  by  themselves,  and  each  effort 
of  sensibility  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  blind  impulse,  if  not 
attended  by  the  approbation  of  the  judgment.  If  the  pre- 
cision of  Aristotle  had  been  enlivened  by  such  warm  feel- 
ings as  those  of  Longinus,  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  Poetry 
would  have  possessed  more  attractions  ;  and  if  Longinus  had 
restrained  the  flights  of  his  fancy  with  the  logical  precision 
of  the  Stagyrite,  he  would  have  defined  the  various  beau- 
ties of  composition  with  more  accuracy,  and  left  a  more  per- 
fect work. 

A  relish  for  those  obvious  beauties,  which  strike  the 
senses,  depends  upon  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  senslbilit)  ,* 
but  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion  of  a  woik  of 
genius,  so  many  circumstances  must  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration, so  many  qualities  and  relations  of  objects  ought 
iij  be  remarked,  discriminated,  and  compared  ;  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  writer  or  artist  ought^to  be  so  well  ascertained, 
and  such  an  enlarged  observation  both  of  nature  and  art  arc 
absolutely  requisite,  that  no  one  who  is  not  possessed  oi 
sound  judgmeiu  and  enlarged  experience,  is  quaiificd  to  pa^a 
a  public  and  authoritative  opinion. 

K  2 
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And  as  judgment  refines  and  matures  the  principle  of 
taste,  it  follows  from  the  gradual  improvement  of  that  facul- 
ty of  the  mind,  that  taste  is  capable  of  very  high  improve- 
ment. A  child  is  pleased  with  the  most  incorrect  imitations 
of  the  human  figure  :  as  he  grows  older  he  derives  greater 
pleasure  from  more  perfect  resemblances ;  he  looks  with 
indifference  or  contempt  upon  what  he  at  first  admired, 
and  smiles  at  his  own  simplicity  for  having  ever  thought  it 
worth  his  attention.  The  principle  of  taste  is  the  same  in  his 
ripe  as  in  his  early  years  ;  it  is  only  corrected  by  more  accu- 
rate comparisons,  and  matured  by  more  enlarged  observa- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  not  only  learns  to 
value  the  finest  productions  of  art,  in  preference  to  such  as 
are  less  perfect :  but  by  being  conversant  with  them  he  gra- 
duallv  acquires  a  more  delicate  perception  of  beauty.  He 
who  has  been  unaccustomed  to  music,  when  he  first  hears  9, 
sublime  chorus  of  Handel,  however  he  may  be  gratified  by 
the  general  effect  of  the  concert,  is  not  immediately  sensible 
of  the  charms  of  composition,  and  the  masterly  adaptation  of 
the  several  parts  to  each  other.  He  does  not  distinguish  their 
close  connexion,  relation,  and  contrast.  He  who  surveys  a 
picture  by  Raphael  may  be  struck  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  co- 
lours, and  the  majesty  of  his  figures  ;  but  it  is  only  by  repeat- 
ed inspection,  that  he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  the  un- 
aflfected  grace  and  noble  simplicity  of  his  designs.  The  boy 
in  reading  Homer  is  amused  by  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
warmed  by  the  animated  descriptions  of  his  battles.  Re- 
peated perusals  however  can  only  inspire  him  with  a  re- 
lish for  the  harmony  of  the  versification,  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions,  and  the  admirable  variety  of  the  characters. 
Thus  by  the  force  of  habit  and  reflection  the  man  of  taste  is 
formed  :  even  his  faculties  of  seeing  and  hf  aring  become 
more  acute  by  exercise  ;  and  he  gradually  acquires  a  true  re- 
lish for  all  the  particular  and  btent  beauties  of  which  ia 
early  life  he  had  no  adequate  conception. 

The  advance  of  national  taste  is  similar  to  the  progress 
of  taste  from  childhood  to  manhood.  When  the  attention 
of  an  unpoli«^hed  people  is  first  direct»:d  to  works  of  art,  they 
are  captivated  by  mere  novelty  ;  and  the  rudest  painting^ 
and  most  unpolished  verses  obtain  their  applause.  In  pro- 
portion as  superior  ciTuris  of  genius  are  made,  the  opinion 
of  the  judicious  part  of  the  public,  at  least,  becomes  more 
correct;  and  what  at  first  delighted  is  finally  rejected  with 
disapprobation.     As  soon  as  comparisons  are  made  between 
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different  productions  of  the  same  kind,  true  taste  is  brought 
into  action,  its  decisions  are  called  for,  and  the  justness  of 
its  discriminations  is  universally  ackncAvledged.  Thf:  pol- 
ished contemporaries  of  Horace  blushed  at  the  praises,  which 
their  ancestors  had  bestowed  upon  the  rude  dialogu<-ool  Piau- 
tus,  and  were  charmed  with  the  polite  and  elegant  comedies 
Terence.  The  taste  of  refined  persons  of  tlie  present  age 
is  more  favourable  to  the  delicate  humour  of  AdHison, 
and  the  pointed  satire  of  Swift,  than  the  broad  burlesque  of 
Rabelais,  or  the  indecent  scenes  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
By  our  ancestors,  romances  which  contained  the  marvellous 
adventures  of  wandering  knights,  distressed  damsels,  and 
formidable  giants,  intermixed  with  exaggerated  sentiment 
and  inflated  passion,  cold  description  and  intricate  incident, 
were  read  with  eargerness.  As  however  the  improving  good 
tense  of  the  nation  began  to  dislike  works  that  were  the  off- 
spring of  mere  fiction,  many  of  the  more  modern  writers 
have  shown  their  abilities  in  the  composition  of  novels,  which 
please  in  proportion  as  they  embellish  the  scenes  of  nature 
with  lively  colours,  introduce  probable,  yet  uncommon  inci- 
dents, describe  the  passions  with  warmth,  and  paint  such 
characters,  as,  without  deviating  too  far  from  real  life,  strike 
by  their  novelty  and  spirit.  From  the  happy  mixture  of 
these  ingredients,  combined  in  various  proportions,  has  re- 
sulted the  popularity  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Roderic  Ran- 
dom, Tom  Jones,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  as  often  as  mankind  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  making  proper  comparisons,  true  taste  always 
triumphs  over  false.  Good  models  quickly  attract  judicious 
admirers  ;  the  offspring  of  caprice  and  licentious  imagination 
sinks  gradually  into  neglect  and  oblivion  ;  and  succeeding 
ages,  profiting  by  the  errors  and  miscarriage  of  the  past,  and 
persevering  in  repeated  trials,  make  more  rapid  and  close 
approaches  to  the  regions  of  nature  and  truth. 

This  refinement  in  national  taste  is  not  more  observable 
at  one  period  of  time,  than  degeneracy  is  at  another.  After 
the  great  standards  of  literature  had  been  erected  by  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  taste  of  tht-  Romans  in  suc- 
ceeding times  was  vitiated  by  affectation  and  a  rage  for  no- 
velty. The  copiousness  of  Cicero,  the  correctness  of  Vir- 
gil, and  the  perspicuity  of  Caesar  gave  way  to  the  elaborate 
neatness  of  Pliny,  the  lofty  but  sometimes  puerile  flights  of 
Lucan,  and  the  affected  sententiousness  of  Seneca.  The 
same  degeneracy  was  visible  in  all  the  arts.     The  elegant 
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sculpture  which  adorned  the  column  of  Trajan  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  bisso  relievo  of  a  ruder  kind,  which  surrounds  the 
column  of  Constantine ;  and  the  pictures,  lately  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  prove  that  the 
art  of  painting  was  on  the  decline  about  the  same  period. 
Succeeding  ages  sunk  much  lower^n  the  scale  of  imitative 
excellence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  contributed  to  bring  back 
the  savage  state  of  mankind,  since  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
barbarous  conquerors  of  Rome,  waged  war  against  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  persons  of  their  foes.  In  one  of  the  darkest 
ages  of  Gothic  ignorance  the  works  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and 
Livy  were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames  in  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom,  by  order  of  a  bigotted  pope  ;  and  con- 
sidering that  such  persecution  was  carried  on  against  litera- 
ture, we  cannot  be  surprised  that  at  the  same  time  a  childish 
play  of  words  was  regarded  as  exquisite  wit,  and  the  wild- 
est rhapsodies,  destitute  of  the  smallest  intermixture  of  ge- 
nius, were  applauded  as  correct  compositions. 

But  even  when  the  arts  have  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  the  common  people  never  reach  any  refinement 
of  taste,  except  in  those  remarkable  cases,  when  a  peculiar 
art  coincides  with  their  natural  temper,  and  has  been  long 
cultivated  and  admired.  The  Athenians  could  decide  with 
accuracy  upon  the  merits  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  speak- 
er ;  and  in  the  present  age  the  Italians  are  celebrated  as  ex- 
cellent judges  of  music.  In  most  countries,  ndvelty  in  every 
form  of  extravagance,  broad  humour,  and  caricature  paint- 
ings and  drawings  afford  the  greatest  delight  to  the  popu- 
lace. This  preference  is  congenial  with  their  general  love 
of  coarse  j)leasures,  and  distinguishes  the  multitude  from 
the  more  polite  classes  of  every  nation.  The  inferior  orders 
of  society  are  therefore  disqualified  from  deciding  upon  the 
merits  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  department  of  tas;  i-.^ 

seqiiently  confined  to  persons  enlightened  In 

conversant  with  the  world,  whose  views  orv  .        ,  _ . ,,  

mankind,  are  enlarged  by  an  extensive  range  of  observation^ 
and  elevated  far  above  gross  ignorance  aud  vulgar  preju- 
dice. 

Still,  however,  persons  of  cultivated  taste  must  be  sensi- 
ble, that  there  are  limits,  to  which  the  improvement  of  taste 
ought  to  be  confined,  as  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  largest  share 
of  pleasure  that  it  Is  (.maMe  of  airtuclino;. 

Rij^ht  ever  ivi^d;-.  its  stat(>cl  L)ouiKli»  lx}tu"ccn, 
And  tuste,  like  morals,  loves  the  !L;f.l(l».n  mean. 

Mason's  FiTwioy,  1.  95. 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  our  decisions  may  become  too  fasti- 
dious, and  that  our  judgment  may  be  occupied  only  in  dis- 
cerning trivial  faults,  and  thus  may  divert  the  attention  from 
those  great  and  distinguishing  beauties,  which  called  forth 
all  the  soul  of  the  writer  or  artist  ?  This  disposition  of  mind 
is  like  an  extreme  irritability  of  temper,  or  a  weak  texture 
of  nerves,  which  is  liable  to  be  disordered  by  the  slightest 
accidents,  and  which  so  far  from  being  proofs  of  sound 
health,  arc  rather  symptoms  of  infirmity  and  disease.  The 
feelings  of  that  connoisseur  are  not  to  be  envied,  who  turns 
from  the  majestic  forms  and  glowing  colours  of  Rubens,  as 
displayed  in  the  marriage  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  to  censure 
the  iniroduction  of  flying  cupids  and  other  allegoricsd 
figures ;  nor  can  he  be  denied  to  sacrifice  his  pleasure  to 
pettv  discernment,  who  prides  himself  upon  discovering 
that  in  the  spirited  equestrian  figures  of  Charles  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  of  Louis  XVI.  which  formerly  adorned  the 
Place  de  Vendome  at  Paris,  girths  are  wanted  to  the  sad- 
dles ;  that  the  fingers  of  the  V  enus  de  Medicis  are  without 
joints,  and  that  some  reverses  of  the  exquisite  Greek  medals 
of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  are  of  rude  execution. 
Such  nicety  of  observation  is  by  no  means  desirable  ;  as,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  the  circle  of  mental  pleasures,  which  is 
the  great  excellence  of  taste,  it  contributes  to  contract  them, 
and  makes  a  person  severe  in  his  censure  of  defects,  which 
he  ought  to  excuse  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties  to  which  they 
are  allied. 

"  There  is  more  true  taste  in  drawing  forth  one  latent 
beauty,  than  in  observing  a  hundred  obvious  imperfections  ; 
the  first  proves  that  our  spirit  co-operates  with  that  of  the 
artist ;  the  second  shows  nothing  more,  than  that  we  have 
eyes,  and  that  we  use  them  to  very  little  purpose."  Webb 
on  painting,  p.  13. 

l^he  man  of  taste  extends  his  observations  to  the  appear- 
ances of  nature,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  art.  He  dis- 
covers beauties  wherever  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  God  and  of  man,  and  is  charmed  with  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  different  parts  of  the  creation,  and  with  the 
endless  variety  of  new  objects,  which  nature  presents  to  his 
view.  The  flowers  as  they  disclose  their  vivid  hues,  the 
animals  that  move  in  comely  symmetry,  the  ocean  that  now 
spreads  its  smooth  surface,  and  now  heaves  its  tempestuous 
waves  on  high,  the  mountains  that  swell  in  rugged  majesty, 
the  valleys  clothed  in  verjj^ant  attire,  the  splendid  lumi- 
nary whose  beams  disclose  the  beauties  of  the  world,  and 
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who  decks  the  face  of  nature  with  brighter  charms,  the  blue 
concave  of  heaven  spangled  with  countless  stars,  and  illu- 
mined by  the  soft  effulgence  of  the  moon — all  these  come 
imder  the  observation  of  taste,  and  supply  it  with  abundant 
sources  of  enjoyment. 

Taste  presides  with  supreme  authority  over  all  the  ele- 
gant arts.  There  are  none  so  low  in  their  subserviency  to 
the  uses  of  mankind,  as  not  to  afford  subjects  for  its  deci- 
sions. It  extends  its  influence  to  dress,  furniture,  and  equip- 
age ,*  but  presides,  as  in  its  most  distinguished  and  eminent 
provinces,  over  poetry,  eloquence,  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  music ;  because  among  them  genius  takes  its 
unbounded  range,  and  exerts  its  fullest  power. 

By  Genius  is  generally  meant  a  disposition  of  nature 
which  qualifies  any  one  for  a  peculiar  employment  in  life  : 
but  in  its  highest  sense,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  may  be  described  to  be  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  unites  the  greatest  quickness  ofsensibUitij^  and  fervour 
of  imagination^  to  an  extraordinary  ease  in  associating  the 
most  remote  ideas  in  the  most  striking  manner,^  However 
bold  and  adventurous  the  man  of  genius  may  be  in  his 
flights  of  fancy,  he  seldom  soars  without  the  guidance  of 
judgment;  for  judgment  will  not  often  be  found  to  desert 
tlie  art,  which  is  its  peculiar  and  favourite  subject.  He  de- 
lights to  strike  out  a  new  and  original  track,  and  performs 
without  effort,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  that  enthu- 
siasm, which  gives  spirit  to  all  his  works,  what  was  never 
before  attempted  or  executed.  He  disdains  not  the  aid  of 
other  minds,  but  studies  their  productions  with  care ;  and 
while  he  is  cautious  not  to  contract  a  bigotted  attachment 
to  any  piirticular  \)redecessor,  he  enlarges  the  circle  ot  his 
ideas  with  the  perfections  that  are  dispersed  among  many 
artists  or  writers,  and  appropriates  them  to  his'own  use,  by 
giving  them  superior  energy,  elegance,  and  splendour.  He 
thus  aspires  to  excellonce  peculiar  to  himself,  by  giving  grace 
to  the  litde,  and  dignity  to  the  mean ;  by  diffusing  an  air  of 
novelty  around  the  most  familiar  objects  ;  by  painting  nature 
in  every  pleasing  form,  attitude  and  colour  ;  and  by  expres- 
sing at  will  the  powerful  emotions  of  the  passions.  In  the 
wide  circle  of  art  and  nature  he  assumes  whatever  form  he 
chooses,  and  in  evefy  form  delights  by  novelty,  captivates 

•  Drydcii's  Letter  to  Howard,  vol.  i,  p.  47.  Akcuside's  Plcasui^s  of 
the  InKig:irntioii,  l)0(>k  i.  Weoh  (.n  PahUiii);,  Pr  "  ^-asic,  p.  \5l. 

Du  Bos,  lorn,  ii,  p.  14.  Reynolds,  p.  203,  212,  * 
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by  beauty,  or  astonishes  by  sublimity.  Every  art  is  a  ve- 
hicle oi  genius,  whether  it  strikes  the  mind  with  admira- 
tion in  the  attractive  loveliness  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  in 
the  sublimity  of  a  chorus  of  Handtl,  or  in  the  divine  JMa- 
donna  ot  Jlaphael.  Literary  productions  present  it  to  us  in 
the  IJatdes  of  Homer,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  Dryden,  and 
Gray,  and  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Shakspearc. 
The  man  of  genius  cannot  possibly  from  the  natural  imper- 
fection of  mortals,  be  always  equal,  and  sublime.  Like 
the  eugle,  he  does  not  pursue  his  course  at  the  same  height 
to  which  he  occasionally  rises  ;  but  still,  if  ever  he  des- 
cends, the  same  original  character  and  the  same  majesty  are 
visible,  as  he  walks  upon  earth,  which  distinguish  him  when 
soaring  to  the  skies. 

As  this  rare  and  wonderful  faculty  of  genius  is  free  and 
unrestrained  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  the  extent 
of  its  operations,  so  is  it  likewise  unconfined  in  its  origin. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  no  particular  country  or  age,  although 
some  particular  places  iuid  times  are  more  prolific  in  its 
productions  than  others.  In  the  early  periods  of  Grecian 
history  the  sun  of  genius  shone  forth  with  full  splendour 
in  Homer,  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Pindar,  Theo- 
critus, Plato,  Demosthenes,  Praxiteles,  Phidias,  and  Apel- 
les.  When  Rome  attempted  to  emulate  Greece  in  the 
cultivation  of  arts  and  literature,  it  fired  the  bosoms  of 
Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Livy,  and  Cicero. 
After  a  long  night  of  mental  darkness,  it  rose  again  in 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Raphael;  and  finally  penetrated 
the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  to  illuminate  Shakspearc, 
Milton,  Dryden,  and  Thomson. 

Genius  never  displays  its  peculiar  power  so  much  as  by- 
taking  its  flight  from  the  iricidents  of  its  own  experience, 
and  ascending,  to  the  heights  of  invention.  The  painter 
Imd  the  poet  look  around  upon  all  the  works  of  nature,  com- 
pare her  various  forms  with  each  other,  mark  their  defeqts 
and  excellences  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  from  this  wide 
survey  acquire  a  just  idea  of  beauty.  Thus  from  the  se- 
lect charms  of  various  nymphs  did  Zeuxis  compose  the 
inimitable  figure  of  his  Helen ;  and  thus  did  Cicero,  who 
relates  the  anecdote  with  peculiar  elegance  of  description, 
model  his  own  flow^ing  style,  and  frame  his  luminous  com- 
position by  studying  the  copiousness  of  Plato,  the  energy 
of  Demosthenes,  and  the  sweetness  of  Isocrates.  Cicero 
de  Inventione,  lib,  ii.  Qitiint.  lib.  x,  c.  i.  13y  words  or 
by  colouis  the  man  of  genius  expresses  an  exact  resem- 
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blance  of  the  archctj^je,  which  fills  and  sublimes  his  fanc}^ 
Not  that  by  such  a  refinement  he  ever  deserts  nature,  for 
then  he  would  only  describe  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered 
intellect ;  but  by  confining  the  offspring  of  his  invention 
within  the  limits  of  good  sense  and  probability,  he  gives 
more  beauty  to  description,  more  strength  to  passion,  more 
grace,  dignity,  and  perfection  to  character,  than  are  usu- 
ally to  be  met  with  in  real  life.  'J'he  chief  merit  of  this 
representation  of  ideal  excellence  consists  in  marking  an 
object  with  such  peculiar  features,  as  are  eminently  just, 
natural,  and  attracting,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pleasure 
derived  from  these  circumstances  is  increased  by  a  happy 
effort  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  man,  and  refine  the  charms 
of  nature.  The  prolific  powers  of  the  mind  occupied  con- 
tinually in  combining  remote  images,  in  selecting  the 
choicest  circumstances,  and  in  contrasting  opposite  passions 
and  effects,  produced  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  the  characters  and  actions  of 
the  Iliad. 

If  genius,  which  is  the  soul  and  the  animating  principle 
of  invention,  both  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  be  wanted, 
no  other  excellence  of  an  inferior  kind  can  compensate  its 
absence.  An  heroic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  may  be  written 
with  the  most  exact  attention  to  the  rules  of  criticism,  the 
versification  may  be  polished  and  harmonious,  it  may  be 
replete  with  fine  morality,  and  enlivened  by  brilliant  ima- 
gery :  yet  still  a  work  may  have  few  churins  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  a  judicious  reader.  I'ired  of  the  insipidity  and 
tameness  of  a  narrative  in  verse,  he  quits  the  Henriade  of 
Voltaire  for  the  liliad  of  Homer  ;  and  after  having  confin- 
ed his  reluctant  eye  to  the  cold  sentiments  of  Cato,  and 
the  lofty  diction  of  Irene,  he  flies  with  redoubled  pleasure 
to  the  eventful  scenes  and  fervid  passions  delineated  in 
Il^Iacbeth  and  Othello. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  to  strike  the  mind  with  force  and 
surjirise,  to  impress  upon  every  one  its  own  vivid  and 
glowing  sensations,  to  set  all  objects  strongly  and  perfecdy 
before  the  fancy,  and  to  produce  a  kind  of  dramatic  effect, 
as  if  persons  were  acting,  and  objects  were  presented  before 
our  eves,  are  the  certain  effects  of  genius.  Homer,  the 
great  father  of  epic  poetry,  moves  vis  by  a  kind  of  enchant- 
ment, and  seizes  the  mind  by  tlie  irresistible  magic  of 
his   art.     He   resembles   his  own  Demodocus*,  the    blind 

♦  Hoireri  Odyss.  lib.  viii,  1.  62,  &c.  lib.  xiii.  I.  28»  &c.  OUiello,  act 
L  scene  3. 
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and  venerable  bard  of  Phicucla,  who  by  his  animating 
song  and  powerful  harmony  rouses  the  passions  at  will, 
and  fu'cs  the  soul  with  altcrnutc  joy  and  grief.  Shakspeare, 
the  innnortal  dramatist  of  the  British  stage,  is  like  his  ov/n 
Othello,  when  conversing  with  De<5demona,  as  he  exciteK 
the  strongest  interest  in  those  who  listen  to  his  descriptions, 
and  gives  even  to  repetition  the  potent  charms  of  love  and 
delight.  The  memory  grasps  with  a  strong  and  lasting 
^old  the  works  of  such  a  genius.  "What  is  once  read  is 
rarely  forgotten  ;  and  what  has  b  .'cn  once  enjoyed  by  tht*. 
reader  is  always  recollected,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
first  pleasure.  Who  can  peruse  without  emotion,  or  call 
to  mind  without  feeling  the  mingled  sensations  of  pleasure' 
and  surprise  which  he  originally  felt,  the  parting  interviev/ 
of  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  the  conversation 
of  Macbeth  with  his  wife  after  the,  murder  of  Duncan,  and 
the  wild  and  terrific  denunciations  of  the  Bard  of  Gray  ? 

The  fondness,  which  superficial  observers  express,  for 
new  and  extraordinary  objects,  usually  fluctuates  in  uncer- 
tainty, and  is  frequently  founded  on  caprice  :  but  true  taste 
is  ever  regulated  by  a  fixed  standard*.  This  standard  is 
supported  by  the  impartial  sentiments  of  the  judicious  and 
the  enlightened  ;  and  the  authority  of  such  decisions  de- 
pends not  upon  the  consent  of  persons  of  any  country  in 
particular,  when  national  prejudices  or  local  habits  pervert 
the  judgment.  It  is  not  founded  upon  the  partiality  of  a 
few  admirers,  who  raise  an  author  to  temporary  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  an  union  of  just  conclusions,  deduced  from 
sound  principles  of  reason.  It  is  derived  from  the  concur- 
rent voices  of  men  of  various  ages  and  nations,  possessed 
of  enlarged  and  cultivated  understandings,  who  have  sur- 
veyed the  works  of  genius  with  close  attention,  and  have 
recorded  in  animated  descriptions  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  minds.  This  authority  has  stamped  its  appro- 
bation upon  works  which  have  obtained  the  general  applause 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  must  still  continue  to  produce 
a  similar  effect,  so  long  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  man 
remain  the  same  ; — so  long  as  his  imagination  and  his  heart 
are  capable  of  being  effected  by  all  that  is  beautiful,  pathetic, 
and  sublime. 

I'he  public  opinion  seldom  fixes  the  stamp  of  permanent 
approbation   upon   works   of  genius  before  a  considerable 

*  TVvnolds's  Discourses,  p.  295.    Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  ii,  p. 
49r.    Dii  lios,  torn,  ii,  p.  336.    Polite  Literature,  vol.  ii,  p.  oU. 
VOL.  u.  L 
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time  has  elapsed.  Fame  is  a  plant  that  comes  late  to  matu- 
rity ;  and  it  never  fiourishes  more  vigorously,  takes  deeper 
root,  or  puts  forth  more  luxuriant  branches,  than  after  it 
has  been  checked  in  its  early  growth.  Those  works,  which 
are  highly  comm.ended  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  rarely 
maintain  their  reputation  through  succeeding  ag^s,  because 
their  claim  to  distinction  is  built  upon  limited  views  of 
nature,  the  fashions,  the  follies,  or  the  vices  of  the  times. 
Their  attractions  cease  as  soon  as  the  originals  from  which 
they  are  taken  are  impaired  or  destroyed  by  age.  I'he 
Hudibras  of  Butler,  shares  the  fate  of  all  occasional  satire, 
and  is  now  more  praised  than  read.  The  poems  of  Chur- 
chill, and  the  life  of  Tristram  Shandy,  have  gradually  de- 
clined in  popularity,  since  the  death  of  their  respective 
authors.  \Yhat  degree  of  applause  have  the  Probationary 
Odes,  or  the  scurrilous  productions  of  Peter  Pindar,  to 
expect  from  the  dispassionate  and  cool  judgment  of  a  dis- 
tant age  ? 

Early  fame  is  seldom  the  harbinger  of  future  glory. 
While  the  public  opinion  is  depressed  too  low  by  the  envy 
of  rivals  and  detractors,  or  raised  too  high  by  the  flattery 
of  injudicious  friends,  no  fair  decision  can  be  expected. 
Time  alone  can  overcome  these  obstructions  and  cause  the 
agitation  and  the  conflict  of  prejudice  and  partiality  to  sub- 
side. A  considerable  period  may  indeed  elapse  before  an 
equitable  posterity  will  make  amends  for  the  injustice  of 
their  forefathers ;  but  in  the  mean  time  this  soothing  con- 
solation may  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  neglected  genius 
— that  a  few  years  will  put  an  end  to  the  attacks  of  slander 
and  envy;  that  though  his  works  may  outlive  the  partiality 
of  friends,  they  will  triumph  over  the  malignity  of  enemies; 
that  they  will  pass  like  gold  from  the  furnace  pure  and  un- 
hurt, through  variations  of  taste  and  changes  of  manners ; 
and  that  the  longer  they  remain,  the  brighter  will  be  their 
fame,  and  the  more  durable  their  honour.  The  final  de- 
cision of  mankind  is  seldom  if  ever  wrong,  because  it  re- 
sults from  the  upright  motives  and  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  traducing  merit,  or 
in  depriving  it  of  reward.  The  animosity  of  party  spirit 
for  a  long  time  obstructed  the  reputation  of  the  Paradise 
Lost ;  anil  the  productions  of  Shakspcare  and  of  Itacine 
obtained  tlieir  just  estimation,  not  from  their  contempora- 
ries, but  from  the  generations  that  succeeded  them*. 

•  •'  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me,  said  Sir  Joshua   Reynolds,  with 
ills  usiuil  justntss  of  observation,  tlut  there  is  bat  one  prcsiilijig  prin- 
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Authority  lends  its  assistance  to  regulate  private  judgment; 
but  its  dictates  are  not  so  rigorous,  nor  its  decisions  so 
arbitrary,  as  to  exclude  the  privilege  which  every  one  may 
rightly  claim,  of  judging  for  himself.  It  is  not  because 
Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Quiutilian  have  laid  down  the  rules 
of  criticism,  that  we  must  implicitly  bow  to  their  authority. 
It  is  because  their  rules  are  derived  from  the  works  which 
they  criticize, — works  which  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  admiration  of  the  most  improved  part  of  mankind,  from 
their  first  appearance  to  the  present  tunes.  It  is  therefore 
with  good  reason  Longinus  has  made  the  concurrent  ap- 
plause of  persons  of  different  ages,  various  characters  and 
languages,  a  criterion  of  the  true  sublime.  The  sensible  part 
of  mankind,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  possess  in  com- 
mon the  principles  of  taste,  to  which  every  production  of 
literature  and  the  arts  may  be  referred.  But  it  may  abate 
the  vanity  of  those  who  judge  with  precipitation,  to  recol- 
lect how  often  their  final  determinations  have  differed  from 
their  first  opinions.  From  an  impatience  of  control,  a  pride 
of  singularity,  and  a  rage  for  novelty,  we  may  revolt  against 
the  established  decrees  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the 
schools  of  the  arts  :  but  mature  reflection  upon  the  grounds 
on  w^hich  these  decrees  were  pronounced,  more  complete 
and  more  distinct  views  of  nature,  and  our  own  more  en- 
'  larged  experience,  will  induce  us  to  allow  their  propriety, 
and  acknov*^^ ledge  their  justice.  We  may  think  indeed  that 
the  chain  of  prescription  is  apt  to  bind  us  too  closely  ;  but, 
if  we  proceed  upon  right  principles,  we  shall  at  length  come 
to  the  exact  point,  from  which  we  were  eager  to  recede. 
"We  shall  abandon  the  pride  of  singularity  as  puerile  and 
weak,  and  be  happy  to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  the 
eagacious  part  of  mankind.  **  The  addition  of  other  men's 
judgment  is  so  far  from  weakening,  as  is  the  opinion  of 
many,  our  own,  that  it  will  fashion  and  consolidate  those 
ideas  of  excellence,  which  lay  in  theiv  birth  feeble,  ill-shaped, 
and  confused ;  but  which  are  finished  and  put  in  order  by 
the  authority  and  practice  of  those,  whose  works  may  be 
eaid  to  have  been  consecrated  by  having  stood  the  test  of 
ages."  Reynolds's  Discourses. 

eiple  which  regulates  and  gives  stability  to  every  art.  The  works,  whe- 
tht  r  of  poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  historians,  which  are  buiit  upon 
general  nature,  hve  for  ever  ;  while  those  which  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence upon  particular  customs  and  habits,  a  partial  view  of  nature,  or  ti^c 
fluctuati::)n  of  fashion  can  only  be  coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them 
from  obscurit)-.  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ; 
and  he  who  solicite  the  one,  must  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the 
cth€T.^*  Discourses,  p.  146. 
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The  tales  of  Ovid  delight  the  imagination  of  boys,  at  a 
time  when  they  peruse  many  passages  of  Virgil  with  indif- 
ference :  in  riper  years  they  gradually  experience  an  alter- 
ation of  opinion,  and  applaud  the  correctness  and  delicacy 
of  the  one,  in  proportion  as  they  disapprove  the  improbable 
fictions  and  puerile  descriptions  of  the  other.  The  glowing 
and  gorgeous  tints  of  the  Florence  school  please  the  eye  at 
the  first  view  ;  but  it  requires  time  and  comparison  to  relish 
the  simple  majesty  and  sublime  forms  of  the  Roman  artists. 

Of  a  pure  and  correct  taste,  the  genuine  offspring  is  can- 
did and  enlightened  criticism.  A  good  critic  answers  to  the 
character  which  Pope  has  so  finely  drawn  of  Longinus. 
He  is 

*'  An  ardent  judc^e,  Avho,  faithful  to  his  trust, 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  and  is  ai\vays  just.*' 

It  is  his  province  to  determine  the  general  laws  of  the 
arts,  to  assign  their  beauties  to  particular  classes,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  of  their  affecting  the  mind  with  pleasure. 
He  observes  irregularities  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  dis- 
covers that  precise  character  of  excellence  or  defect,  by 
which  every  work  is  respectively  marked. 

Although  such  is  the  proper  description  of  a  critic,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  all  who  are  commonly 
known  by  that  name  have  not  an  equal  claim  to  our  appro- 
bation. Scaligcr^  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Virgil,  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  fame  of  that  elegant  poet  by  depreciating 
Homer;  and  the  deep  and  various  learning  displayed  in  his 
critical  works  is  but  a  slight  palliation  for  the  weakness  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  violence  of  his  prejudices.  Hurd^  the 
ingenious  annotator  on  Horace,  is  deservedly  esteemed  as 
an  eminent  scholar,  and  a  correct  writer :  but  surely  in  his 
critical  productions  he  discovers  much  cold  precision  of  re- 
mark, and  much  fondrtess  for  systematic  trifling.  War- 
burton^  considered  as  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  showed 
a  great  degree  of  ingenuity  \  but  it  was  too  often  exerted 
without  judgment  and  without  taste.  He  only  saw  in  his 
author  what  he  pred(  termined  to  see,  and  thus  frequently 
nacrificcd  the  sense  of  Shakspeare  to  the  caprices  of  his  own 
fancy.  He  amuses  his  readers  by  his  specious  arguments, 
more  than  he  instructs  them  by  his  explanation  of  obscure 
passages.  Comprehensive  as  was  the  mind  of  yohnaon^  his 
judgment  was  often  perverted  by  prejudice ;  and  in  his 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  much  as  they  abound  with  solid 
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observations^  and  just  principles  of  criticism,  he  had  too  lit- 
tle relish  for  works  of  pure  imagination,  and  was  too  sparing 
in  his  concessions  to  the  muses  of  Milton  and  of  Gray.  If 
we  wish  to  be  directed  to  authors,  who  were  eminent  for 
correctness  of  taste,  we  may  select  in  painting  Fresjioy^ 
Fasarif  and  Re^jJiolds ;  in  music,  Burney ;  in  eloquence, 
Cicero  and  ^tintilian  ;  and  in  poetry,  Horace,  Pope,  Gray 
and  the  IVartons,  These  were  critics,  who  had  the  singular 
merit  of  teaching  that  art  in  which  they  were  themselves 
distinguished  ;  and  their  own  works  are  an  example  and  an 
illustration  of  their  rules.  They  knew  the  difficulty  that 
attends  every  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  distribution  of  their  censure  and  their 
praise,  they  were  considerate,  generous,  and  candid.  Their 
various  knowledge,  extensive  experience,  and  refined  judg- 
ment, qualified  them  for  their  important  office  as  arbiters  of 
merit ;  and  they  deserve  the  earnest  attention  of  the  public, 
when  they  preside  at  the  tribunal  of  taste,  and  pass  sentence 
upon  the  works  of  literature  and  the  arts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

MUSIC  and  poetry  considered  as  conveying  a  very 
high  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  ear  and  the  imagination,  en- 
gage the  immediate  notice  of  the  critic  :  painting-,  which 
is  an  equal  source  of  gratification  to  the  eye,  as  properly 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  connoisseur,  as  music. 


I.    MUSIC. 

"  What  kinds  of  musical  tones  are  most  grateful  to  the  ear  f 
Such  as  are  produced  by  the  vocal  organ.  And  next  to 
singing  -what  kinds  of  sounds  are  most  pleasing  P  Those 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  vOcal.  Which  are  they  f 
Such  as  can  be  sustained,  swelled,  and  diminished  at  plea- 
sure. Of  these  the  first  in  rank  are  the  violin,  flute,  and 
Hautbois.  But  what  instrument  is  capable  of  the  grcates' 
effects  f   The  organ ;  which  can  not  onlv  imitate  a  number 
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of  other  instruments,  but  is  so  comprehensive,  as  to  possess 
the  power  of  a  numerous  orchestra.  But  has  it  no  imper- 
fections ?  Yes,  it  wants  expression,  and  a  more  perfect 
intonation.  What  kind  of  music  is  most  pleasing  to  man- 
Jcind  ?  To  practised  earsy  such  as  has  the  merit  of  novelty, 
added  to  refinement  and  ingenious  contrivance;  to  the  igno- 
7-ant^  such  as  is  most  familiar  and  common."  Burney's 
History  of  Music.     Preface. 

Music  is  an  object  of  universal  love,  and  fropti  its  pre- 
valence in  every  age,  and  by  its  cultivation  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  it  seems  as  if  there  was  something  in  the  "  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds"  congenial  with  the  mind  of  man. 
Among  rude  and  unpolished  nations  it  has  ever  risen  to  pe- 
culiar importance,  and  been  introduced  to  aid  the  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  grief,  upon  all  solemn  and  festive  occasions. 
It  has  ever  been  the  solace  and  the  delight  of  men  of  genius, 
and  there  is  no  subject  which  is  praised  in  more  ardent  ex- 
pressions, or  expatiated  upon  with  more  delight,  by  Homer, 
Tasso,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare.  It  cheers  the  traveller  as 
he  pursues  the  journey  of  life,  and  produces  an  innocent 
and  sv/eet  oblivion  of  his  toil. 

For  a  description  of  the  powers  of  music,  recourse  can 
best  be  had  to  the  sister  art,  to  which  sound  is  so  frequently 
indebted  for  the  most  pleasing  alliance  of  sense  :  and  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  produce  a  short  description 
of  its  application  to  the  various  situations  of  life,  and  dif- 
ferent feelings  of  the  heart,  more  beautiful  and  just,  than 
the  following  verses — 

Queen  of  every  moving  measure, 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 
Music  '  why  thy  powers  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy  ? 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  ? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour : 
Bitl  be  still  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  tliosc  whom  death  or  absence  parts; 
And  with  some  softly -whispered  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair*. 

As   the   notes   used    to   express  any  sensations  may  be 
equally  in  unison  with  those  of  a  similar  nature,  music  re- 

*  Sec  the  Medea  of  Rurijjides,  I  192,  8cc.  fixjm  wliich  Dr.  Joseph 

Wanuu  touk  thc;>t;  ideiu>. 
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quires  the  aid  of  language  to  characterize  any  individual 
passion.  If  correspondent  words  are  the  associates  of  sound, 
they  become  by  this  alliance  specific  indications  of  the  man- 
ners and  passions ;  and  the  pleasure  conveyed  to  the  ear  is 
attended  by  the  more  refined  gratification  of  the  understand- 
ing. Mysterious  as  the  mode  of  the  operation  of  sound, 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  nature  has  connected  certain  emotions 
with  them,  and  their  effect  is  sufficiently  ascertained  and 
deeply  felt ;  for  they  are  the  keys  which  unlock  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soul.  Sounds  variously  modified,  and  judici- 
ously combined  with  words,  can  melt  with  pity,  sink  in 
sorrow,  transport  with  joy,  rouse  to  courage,  and  elevate 
with  devotion.  They  have  a  peculiar  effect  in  cherishing 
the  tender  passions,  and  calling  up  the  long  forgotten  images 
of  the  past,  with  all  their  attendant  train  of  associated  ideas, 
"While  the  ear  is  delighted  with  the  strains  of  harmony,  the 
fancy  is  busied  in  the  contemplation  of  the  most  affecting 
images,  and  the  whole  soul  is  exalted  to  the  bright  regions 
of  joy  and  happiness. 

The  order  of  sounds  in  simple  melody  resembles  in  their 
principles  that  proportion  of  parts,  which  constitutes  the 
symmetry  of  the  human  form.  Our  hearing  and  sight,  the 
noblest  of  our  senses,  are  indulged  by  the  arts  with  their 
proper  gratifications.  As  painting  and  sculpture  produce 
the  means  of  enjoyment  to  the  eye,  so  music  supplies  enter- 
tainment to  the  ear.  Of  all  compositions  none  are  more 
truly  affecting  than  those  which  were  anciently  adapted  to 
the  popular  ballads  of  particular  countries,  such  as  Swit- 
zerland and  Scotland. 

They  come  o'er  the  ear,  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour 

They  show  in  the  greatest  degree  the  power  of  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  They  can  awaken  the  lively  emotions  of 
tenderness  and  melancholy  pleasure  in  every  susceptible 
mind  :  but  their  effect  is  felt  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
natives  of  those  countries,  when  far  distant  from  home. 
The  instant  the  sounds  of  the  Rans  de  Vaches  strike  the 
delighted  ears  of  the  Swiss  in  a  foreign  country,  his  me- 
mory and  fancy  are  busied  in  recalling  the  charms  of  the 
fair  nymph  who  was  the  object  of  his  early  affection;  and 
they  revive  the  images  of  the  lofty  Alps,  the  rapid  torrents, 
the  wild  woods,  the  paternal  cottage,  and  ail  the  scenes  and 
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occupations  of  his  youth.  His  soul  is  melted  with  tender- 
ness inexpressible,  and  his  passion  to  return  home  produces 
a  deep  despondency,  which  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of 
these  beloved  objects  can  effectually  remove*. 

Nor  is  the  mind  less  pleasingly  affected  by  the  power  of 
sacred  music  when  the  various  excellence  of  melody  and 
harmony  is  united  in  its  subjects.  How  graceful  to  a  good 
ear  are  the  anthems  of  Kent,  Boyce,  and  Hayes,  when 
sung  by  some  of  the  best  choristers ;  whom  St.  Jameses 
Chapel ;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, can  boast ; — and  how  divine  are  the  airs  of  Handel 
when  warbled  from  the  lips  of  a  Mara,  a  Billington,  and 
a  Harrison  !  They  disengage  our  minds  from  the  vulgar 
objects  of  life,  lull  our  passions  and  our  cares  to  repose, 
and  remind  us  of  the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  our  first  parents 
when  listening  to  the  music  of  the  angels  in  the  garden  of 
£den. 


How  often  from  the  steep 


Of-€choing  hiU  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  tlie  midnight  air. 
Sole,  or  responsive  each  to  others  note, 
Singing  their  great  Ci'eator  ?  Oft  in  bands 
Wliile  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds 
In  full  harmonic  number  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  Ufi  our  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  4. 

In  perfect  and  full  harmony^  the  dilTerent  parts  of  a  mu- 
sical composition  are  so  combined  and  justly  adapted^  that 
no  discord  results  from  their  number.  The  various  notes 
are  so  ingeniously  blended,  there  is  such  an  happy  union  of 
the  loud  and  the  soft  tonc^,  of  stringed  and  of  wind  instru- 
ments, of  vocal  and  instrumental  power,  that  the  ear  is 
filled,  not  overwhelmed  ;  transported,  nor  distracted.  The 
efficacy  of  the  principles  upon  which  harmony  depends  ia 
so  great,  that  they  are  able  even  of  tliemselvcs,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  passions,  to  produce  considerable 
pleasure.  To  be  sensible  of  this  pleasure,  however,  de- 
pends as  mucii  upon  skill  as  a  practitioner,  as  upon  taste  as 
a  connoisseur. 

The  prevailing  fashion  of  the  present  times  is  by  no  means 

*  Tlie  l)ands  belonging  to  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French  service 
were  prohibited  from  playing  this  tune  to  tlic  Swi^s,  ab  it  had  caused 
maxsf  of  tUera  to  desert 
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favourable  to  tlie  union  of  the  best  efforts  of  poetry  with 
the  noblist  productic^ns  of  music.  Handel  indeed  gave 
new  charms  to  the  lyric  music  of  Dryden,  and  Arne  com- 
posed the  opera  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  most  delightful  style, 
but  the  sound  and  the  sense,  far  from  possessing  uniform 
spirit,  are  in  more  recent  productions,  especially  in  several 
Italian  operas,  a  heavy  burthen  upon  the  exertions  of  each 
other.  'J'he  most  insipid  airs  are  not  "  married  to  immor- 
tal verse,"  but  united  to  unmeaning  words,  and  their  alli- 
ance is  forced  and  unnatural.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
tiresome  or  absurd  than  recitative  in  general.  It  has  nei- 
ther the  charm  of  singing,  nor  the  intelligible  expression  of 
plain  speech,  as  it  consists  of  an  unmeaning  quantity  of  notes 
brought  together  to  the  confusion  of  all  sense.  "  What  can 
be  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  singing  a  whole  piece 
from  beginning  to  end,  as  if  the  persons  represented  were 
ridiculously  matched,  and  had  agreed  to  settle  in  music 
both  the  most  common  and  most  important  affairs  of  life. 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  master  calls  his  servant,  or  sends 
him  on  an  errand  singing ;  that  one  friend  imparts  a  secret 
to  another  singing ;  that  men  deliberate  in  council,  and  that 
orders  in  the  field  of  battle  are  given  singing;  and  that  men 
are  melodiously  killed  with  swords  and  darts  ?  This  is 
the  downright  way  to  lose  the  life  of  representation,  which 
without  doubt  is  preferable  to  that  of  harmony ;  for  har- 
mony ought  to  be  no  more  than  a  bare  attendant,  and  the 
great  masters  of  the  stage  have  introduced  it  as  pleasing,  not 
as  necessary,  after  they^have  performed  all  that  relates  to  the 
subject  and  discourse.  Nevertheless,  our  thoughts  run 
more  upon  the  performers  than  the  hero  in  the  opera,  and 
Viganoni  and  Morelli  are  seldom  out  of  our  minds.  The 
mind  not  being  able  to  conceive  a  hero  that  sings,  runs 
to  the  actor  or  the  actress;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  in  our  most  fashionable  operas,  Banti,  or  Bolla  are  a 
hundred  times  more  thought  of  than  Zenobia,  or  Dido'*'." 
In  our  most  fashionable  concerts,  instrumental  perform- 
ance is,  in  many  instances,  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  vi- 
cious refinement,  that  one  sense  is  gratified  at  the  expense 

♦  "  These  remarks  of  St.  Evremond  relate  to  the  musical  traged-u 
of  the  Italians.  W'ith  respect  to  the  musical  comedy  or  burletta,  it 
affords  an  additional  proof  how  little  music,  as  such,  is  able  to  sup- 
port itself.  In  the  tragic  opera  it  borrows  aid  from  the  timidity  of 
the  pcetiy ;  in  ilie  comic  from  the  powers  of  ridicule,  to  which  mu- 
sic has  not  the  least  relation."    Hawkins  on  Music,  p.  r4.    Preface- 
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of  another ;  since  it  is  converted  into  an  amusement  for  the 
eye,  rather  than  a  delight  to  the  ear,  or  a  solace  to  the 
mind.  The  brilliant  execution  of  an  eminent  performer, 
displayed  in  some  hasty  and  trifling  symphony,  quartetto, 
or  quintetto  of  his  own  is  regarded  as  an  excellence  of  the 
first  value.  Salomon,  Pinto,  and  Raimondi  are  recom- 
mended for  habitual  skill,  and  mechanical  dexterity,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  run  through  passages  in 
the  smallest  space  of  time.  The  audience  judge  of  such 
music  by  the  difficulty  of  its  execution ;  they  lavish  their 
praise  upon  the  principal  performer,  but  are  unmoved  by 
the  music,  and  their  applause  operates  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  new  extravagance  of  the  same  kind.  But  amid 
this  prevailing  taste  which  leads  to  what  is  capricious  and 
desultory,  a  judicious  hearer  seeks  for  delight  in  the  com- 
positions of  Purcell,  Jomelli,  Handel,  and  Haydn.  He 
prefers  the  steady  and  spirited  performance  of  their  works 
to  the  modish  refinements  in  practice,  and  what  are  deem- 
ed the  improvements  in  the  power  of  execution ;  bectiuse 
h^  feels  that  the  productions  of  these  great  composers  are 
original  and  spirited,  truly  grand  and  affecting,  and  exert 
the  sweetest  influence  of  harmony  over  his  mind. 


II.        PAINTING. 

The  art  of  painting  gives  the  most  direct  and  expressive 
representation  of  objects  ;  so  that  probably  for  this  reason 
it  was  originally  employed  by  many  nations,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  letters,  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and  to 
convey  intelligence  to  distant  places.  The  Egyptians  pour- 
trayed  their  ideas  by  tracing  the  resemblance  of  plants  and 
animals;  and  the  Mexicans  conveyed  tn  their  emperor 
Montezuma  the  information  of  the  arrival  oi  the  Spaniards 
upon  their  coasts,  by  sending  him  a  picture  representative 
of  the  event.  The  pencil  may  be  said  to  write  a  universal 
language  ;  for  every  one  can  instantly  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  a  painter,  provided  he  be  faithful  to  the  rules  of  his 
art.  His  skill  enables  him  to  open  the  various  scenes  of 
nature  at  one  view;  and  by  his  delineation  of  the  striking 
cfTeets  of  passion,  he  instantaneously  penetrates  and  agi- 
tates the  soul  of  the  spectator.  The  influence  of  the  pen- 
cil indeed  is  so  great  and  extensive,  that  its  productions 
have  constantly  been  the  delight  of  all  countries  of  the 
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world,  and  of  all  seasons  of  life*.  Poetr}'  and  jpainting 
are  sister  arts  ;  if  the  latter  borrow  many  subjects  from  the 
former,  the  obligation  is  repaid  by  the  glowing  metaphors 
and  striking  illustrations,  widi  winch  painting  lequites 
poetry.  The  Grecian  painters  caught  many  of  their  finest 
ideas  from  poets  and  historians.  The  imagination  of  Phidias 
was  aided  in  forming  his  Olympian  Jupiter  by  the  sublime 
description  of  Homer.  The  horrid  story  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  family,  as  described  in  the  expreasive  strains  of 
Dante,  in  his  Inferno,  gave  a  noble  subject  to  the  bas-relief 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  was  afterwards  as  affcctingly  re- 
resented  bv  the  masterly  pencil  of  Reynolds.  Gray,  wheu 
escribing  the  bard,  says, 

"  Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 

Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air  :'* 


s 


He  is  supposed  to  have  recollected  the  celebrated  picture 
of  Raphael,  at  Florence,  representing  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

A  good  picture  produces  a  momentary  enchantment, 
carries  us  beyond  ourselves,  and  either  transports  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  most  delightful  scenery,  or  places  us  by 
the  side  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  heroes.  It  brings  before 
us  the  most  eminent  persons,  either  living  or  dead,  charms 
the  imagination  with  their  '  ideal  presence,  and  assists  us 
while  we  contemplate  their  persons,  and  examine  the  ex- 
pression of  their  features,  to  recal  the  memory  of  their  vir- 
tues. It  amuses  the  eye  with  the  views  of  nature,  however 
remote  the  original  scenes  may  be  from  the  spectator,  and 
gives  to  the  Swede  or  the  Russian  the  fair  portrait  of  Cir- 
cassian beauty,  or  the  bright  and  smiling  objects  of  Italian 
scener}'.  The  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine  delight  the 
eye  with  the  rich  selection  of  palaces,  extensive  prospects, 
and  glowing  skies.  The  sea  yiews  of  Vandervelde  are 
justly  admired  for  truth  and  accuracy.  The  portraits  of 
Vandyke  charm  by  lively  expression  of  character,  grace  of 
design,  and  delicacy  of  colouring.  Hogarth  displays  that 
just  representation  of  common  manners,  •vvhich  convd}'s  to 
every  spectator  a  moral  lesson. 

*  Richai-dson,  chap.  i.  Quintilian,  lib.  xii,  c.  10.    Reynolds,  p.  101. 
'  Tlie  peculiar  beauties  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian   schfwls  are 
•  finely  touched  by  Fresnoy.  1.  519,  dzc.    His  poem  De  jirte  Grajihicay 
vith  the  translation  of  Alason,  and  the  notes  of  Reynolds,  furnishes  the 
:  general  rules  of  the  art,  and  therefore  may  supply  the  principles  of  cri- 
ticism. 
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Thy  works  a  school. 


WTiere  strongly  painted  in  gradations  nice. 
The  pomp  ot  folly,  and  the  shame  of  vice 
Reached  through  the  laughing  eye  the  mended  mind, 
And  moral  humour  sportive  art  refined. 
While  fleeting  manners  as  minutely  shown. 
As  the  clear  prospect  on  the  mirror  thrown; 
While  truth  of  character  exactly  hit. 
And  drest  in  all  the  dyes  of  comic  wit ; 
While  these  in  Fielding  s  page  delight  supply. 
So  long  thy  pencil  with  his  pen  shall  vie. 

Hayley  on  Painting. 

But  of  all  pictures  none  are  so  interesting  in  the  display 
of  figures,  none  so  powerful  in  effect,  as  the  historical^ 
since  they  represent  a  momentary  drama.  This  branch  of 
the  art  maintains  the  same  superiority  over  all  others, 
which  tragedy  has  acquired  over  epigrams,  pastorals,  and 
satires.  The  effect  of  such  pictures  depends  upon  pro- 
priety of  expression,  and  dignity  of  subject;  but  the  tie 
which  unites  the  different  characters  to  each  other,  and 
produces  a  perfect  whole,  is  the  connexion  of  the  subor- 
dinate figures  with  the  principal  one.  There  is  great  ele- 
gance of  figures,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  in  the  Pem- 
broke Family,  by  Vandyke,  at  Wilton ;  but  the  picture  is 
very  deficient  in  the  excellence  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Each  individual  of  the  group  forms  a  distinct  portrait,  and 
is  no  otherwise  connected  v/ith  the  rest  than  as  they  are  all 
painted  upon  the  same  canvass.  Such  a  defect  in  a  point 
so  essential  to  historical  painting,  may  remind  us  of  the 
assemblage  of  unconnected  stories,  which  compose  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,andthe  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser. 

This  beauty  of  composition  is  displayed  in  many  cele- 
brated pictures,  such  as  the  Tent  of  Darius  by  Le  Brun, 
St.  Paul  preaching  before  Felix,  by  Raphael,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  and  the  taking  down  of  Christ  from 
the  cross  by  Rubens ;  and  the  last  Supper  by  Poussin*. 

*  The  characters  of  Michael   Angelo,  Raphael,    Poussin,  Rul:)ens, 
and  Vandyke  are  finely  touched  l)y  Hayley  in  the  following  passage: 
Inflamed  by  genius  with  sublinu'st  rage. 
By  toil  luiwearied,  and  unchillcd  by  age, 
lu  the  fine  frenzy  of  exalted  thouglit, 
(iigantic  ,4ni^ilo  liis  wonders  wrought  ; 
And  liigh  l)y  native  strength  of  s|)irit  rais'd. 
The  mighty  Ifonu-rof  tiie  pencil  blaz'd. 
Taste,  fancy,  jiidgnient,  all  on  Na/i/iacl  smiled  ; 
Of  grandeur  aiid  of  grace  the  darling  child  : 
Truth,  jiassion,  character,  his  constant  aim. 
Both  in  tl)c  hum.'ui,  and  the  heavenly  framr  ; 
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The  death  of  general  Wolfe,  and  the  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus by  West,  possess  similar  merit. 

But  of  this  unity  of  design  no  happier  instance  can  per- 
haps be  adduced  than  the  Cartoon  of  Raphael,  represent- 
ing the  death  of  Ananias.  At  the  first  glance  we  become 
interested  in  the  awful  scene.  The  place  is  a  spacious 
•hall.  The  apoplectic  figure  prostrate  on  the  ground,  is 
(evidently  Ananias,  the  victim  of  supernatural  power.  The 
•sublime  and  majestic  St.  Peter  stands  on  a  raised  platform, 
with  his  arm  extended  in  a  threatening  manner,  as  if  he 
■liad  just  pronounced  his  doom.  I'he  terror  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  stroke  is  expressed  by  the  features  of  youth 
and  middle  age  on  each  side  the  sufferer.  Sapphira  the 
•accomplice  and  the  wife  of  Ananias,  is  just  approaching 
the  fatal  centre.  In  this  composition  of  near  thirty  figures 
none  can  be  pointed  out  as  a  figure  of  common  place  or 
:inere  convenience  ;  they  are  linked  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  centre,  by  one  chain.  All  have  room  to  act  their  pro- 
•per  parts  with  reference  to  the  main  incident,  and  like  the 
rays  of  a  circle,  all  conduct  the  eye  to  the  central  point"^. 

The  admirers  of  painting  in  this  country  enjoy  very  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of  surveying  fine  specimens  of  their 
favourite  art.  Pictures  of  inestimable  value  have  of  late 
ibeen  brought  from  abroad,  and.  our  collections  bid  fair  to 
•rival  most  of  the  celebrated  cabinets  upon  the  continent. 
-Since  the  French  revolution  London  has  become  more  than 
■£ver  a  repository  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  pencil. 

Th'  enchanting  painter  rules  the  ■willing  heart. 
And  shines,  the  hnished  Virgil  of  his  art. 
I'he  sage  Poussirty  with  purest  fancy  fraught. 
Portrayed  the  classic  scene,  as  learning  taught. 
Proud  of  the  praise  by  Rubens^  pencil  won, 
Let  Flanders  boast  her  bold  in\  entivc  son ! 
Whose  glowing  hues  magnificently  shine. 
With  warmth  congenial  to  his  rich  design  : 
And  him  her  second  pride,  whose  milder  care 
From  lively  beauty  caught  its  loveliest  air, 
.VVHiotnath  of  character  with  grace  combined, 
And  in  the  speaking  feature  marked  the  mind. 
Her  soft  Vandyke,  while  graceful  portraits  please, 
Shall  reign  the  model  of  unrivalled  ease. 

Hayley  on  Painting,  p.  15,  20,  22.    See  his  excellent  Notes,  «ind  Rey- 
nolds's Discourses. 

*  I  am   indebted  for  this  example  to  Mr.  Fuseli's  Lectures,  which 

are  replete  with  "  thoughts  tliat  breathe,  and-  words  that  burn."    Such 

-  is  his  leaniiiig,  prof(,und  insight  into  the  heart,  and  rciined  taste,  that 

every  reader  must  be  highly  gratified  by  studying  \\it\Xi ;— for  a  super- 

-ftcial  perusal  cannot  do  Uiem  justice. 
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A  great  improvement  may  consequently  be  expected  in  the 
general  taste,  as  an  amateur  has  it  in  his  power  to  contem- 
plate such  numerous  works  of  the  masters  before  mention- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  delightful  productions  which  display 
the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  wild 
fancy  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  brilliant  colouring  of  Titian, 
the  graceful  forms  of  Guido,  the  chaste  manner  of  Cor- 
reggio,  the  elaborate  accuracy  and  rich  tints  of  Rembrandt, 
the  classic  enlegance  of  Poussin,  and  the  spirited  expres- 
sion of  Lodoyico  Carracci. 

They  who  take  a  pleasure  to  inspect  collections  of  paint- 
ings should  endeavour  to  be  accurate  in  their  observations 
upon  the  works  of  celebrated  masters,  and  try  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  pleasing  effects  produced  on  their  minds. 
A  refined  taste  raised  above  the  unmeaning  gaze  of  admi- 
ration, can  only  be  formed  by  studiously  examining  the 
whole  of  a  composition,  by  exploring  the  truth,  elegance 
and  grandeur  of  the  design,  the  grace  of  the  figures,  the 
resemblance  to  nature  in  the  colouring,  and  the  magic 
touch  of  the  pencil  which  gives  warmth  and  spirit  to  every 
part. 

One  principal  requisite  on  which  to  found  an  accurate 
judgment  in  painting,  is  to  be  conversant  with  sacred  and 
profane  history;  particularly  the  former,  as  many  subjects 
of  the  finest  pictures  are  taken  from  the  bible.  Another  re- 
quisite is  to  study  nature,  so  as  to  have  fixed  in  the  memo- 
ry exact  and  beautiful  images  of  every  object  that  can  enter  I 
into  a  composition,  and  to  accustom  the  eye  not  only  to 
what  is  graceful  and  elegant  in  the  human  form,  but  what 
is  striking  and  natural  in  trees,  rocks,  and  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  different  appearances  of  light  and  shadow  which 
agreeably  diversify  the  face  of  nature.  By  examining  the 
peculiarity  of  colouring,  we  may  in  many  instances  dis- 
cover what  constitutes  the  manner  of  the  great  masters. 
"Every  one  is  remarkable  for  some  predominant  tint.  Rh\ck 
prevails  in  the  pictures  of  Carlo  Dolce,  Caravaggio,  Spag- 
noletto,  Manfrcdi,  and  Valentino ;  in  some  a  paleness,  as 
in  Youet  and  Niccolo  Poussin;  the  purple  in  the  Bassans, 
and  in  Tcnicrs  the  grey.  There  are  other  characteristic 
circumjstHnces ;  Curreggio  and  Titian  are  known  by  the 
beauty  of  their  carnations,  Rubens  is  remarkable  for  the 
grandVur  of  his  figures,  and  Vandyke  for  the  delicacy  of 
his  flesh  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  his  hands  and  arms. 
Holbein  painted  his  larger  portraits  upon  a  green,  and  his 
smaller  updn  a  blue  ground.     There  arc   many  other  pecu- 
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Jiaritifs  which  an  observer,  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  this 
delightful  art,  cannot  fail  to  notice. 

Portrait  pahitvig  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  very  pleas- 
ing branch  of  the  art,  particularly  as  it  is  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  excellence  by  the  most  admired  artists 
of  the  present  times.  It  may  indeed  be  employed  to  raise 
many  monuments  to  vanity  and  ostentation,  but  it  likewise 
pays  such  respect  to  affection,  to  friendship,  and  to  grati- 
tude, as  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  most  pleasing  emotions  of 
sensibility.  By  the  aid  of  the  pencil  is  preserved  the  re- 
semblance of  the  parent  we  revere,  the  child  we  love,  and 
the  hero  we  honour.  Although  separated  from  the  objects 
of  our  regard  by  extensive  provinces  and  vast  oceans,  their 
lively  portraits  place  us  still  in  their  company,  and  even 
though  they  are  cut  off  by  death,  and  are  mouldering  in  the 
tomb,  their  beloved  forms  still  retain  the  semblance  of  ani- 
mation, they  still  bloom  in  the  expressive  colours  of  the  in- 
genious artist,  and  their  features  excite  the  recollection  of 
their  dispositions,  manners,  and  characters. 

"While,  therefore,  it  is  our  wish  to  inculcate  the  princi- 
ples of  true  taste  by  recommending  an  attention  to  the  works 
of  the  old  masters  ;  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  depreciate 
the  works,  or  discourage  the  exertions  of  the  painters  of  our 
©wn  age  and  country.  It  may  indeed  be  apprehended,  that 
as  they  confine  themselves  so  much  to  portrait  painting,  and 
are  so  much  engaged  in  copying  individual  nature,  and  the 
subjects  taken  from  common  life,  they  cannot  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  their  profession,  and  excel  in  historical 
painting.  Bat  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  as  they  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  current  of  the  fashion,  they  have  rare- 
ly an  opportunity  of  putting  their  abilities  to  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  For  what  they  can  effect  we  may  appeal  to  several 
excellent  pictures  which  adorn  Windsor  palace,  the  Shaks- 
peare,  the  Milton,  and  the  Macklin  galleries,  as  well  as 
several  private  collections.  If  there  be  instances  in  which 
they  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  embody  v/ith  adequate 
force  and  spirit,  the  conceptions  of  a  Shakspeare  and  a 
Wilton,  we  must  consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  express 
by  colours  the  efforts  of  the  imagination,  and  to  bring  inlp 
one  point  of  time  the  successive  particulars  of  description. 
A  failure  in  this  respect  is  rather  the  defect  of  the  art,  than 
of  the  artist. 

Instead  of  lavishing  immense  sums  upon  the  continent  in 
the  purchase  of  more  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  would  it 
not  be  more  honourable  to  the  national  character,  to  foster 
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genius  of  our  own  painters,  and  give  a  new  incitement  to 
their  exertions.  These  purposes  might  be  effected,  if  the 
noble  and  the  opulent  would  follow  the  example  of  the  il- 
lustrious founder  of  the  royal  academy,  and  patronize  emi- 
nent artists.  The  field  for  their  exertions  is  extensive  and 
fruitful,  and  they  possess  one  decided  advantage  ovej-  the 
great  masters ;  as  they  are  not  confined  by  the  superstitious 
fashion  of  the  age  to  one  particular  description  of  subjects. 
Subjects  indeed  are  so  far  from  being  wanted,  that  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  task  to  select,  than  to  discover  them.  The 
choice  might  rest  with  the  artists  themselves,  who  are  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  powers  of  execution.  The  history 
of  our  own  country  considered  not  merely  with  a  view  to 
war,  but  the  arts  of  peace  presents  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Let  the  public  patronise  the  execution  of  a  series  of  pictures 
to  form  a  national  gallery,  let  each  eminent  painter  be  well 
remunerated  for  the  picture  he  undertakes,  and  a  fair  ex- 
periment might  be  made  to  convince  the  world  whether 
British  genius,  fostered  by  British  liberality,  was  not  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  works  of  art,  as  would  confer  distin- 
guished honour  upon  our  age  and  country^ 
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As  eloquence  differs  from  common  narrative,  by  the  use 
of  figurative  and  metaphorical  expressions,  and  a  greater 
conspicuousness  of  style ;  so  poetry  is  distinguished  from 
oratorv  by  words  and  expressions  still  more  vivid  and  more 
ardent.*  And  what  moit  strongly  marks  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  the  ornament  of 
verse.  This  gives  to  it  a  specific  character,  and  adorns  it 
with  peculiar  graces  ,*  and  it  is  tliis,  which,  by  the  harmony 
and  variety  of  numbers  adapted  to  every  subject,  affords  so 
much  delight  to  the  ear.  To  the  different  kinds  of  poetry 
custom  has  assigned  various  kinds  of  metre ;  to  the  epic  is 
appropriated  heroic,  and  to  the  ode  unequal  verse;  imd  this 
custom  is  so  firmly  established,  that  any  violation  of  it 
would  offend  the  public  taste,  and  raise  such  strong  preju- 
dices against  a  writer,  as  an  exalted  genius  only  could  ovcv- 

V 
•Thr  charartcristic  distinctions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and  hi-'   v\ 
arc  touched  with  his  usual  spirit,  judgnici\t,  and  taste,  hy  Quiulili..!> 
lib.  X,  c.  1,  sect.  3.  lib.  xii,  c.  10,  sect.  4.   Reynolds's  Discowrjie?* 
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come.  The  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser  maintains  its  ^ound 
among  the  first  poems  in  our  language,  although  written  in 
the  Italian  stanza :  but  who  ever  reads  the  heroic  poem  of 
Gondibert,  written  by  Davenant  in  elegiac  verse  ? 

Assisted  by  the  observations  which  we  have  made  in 
different  parts  of  this  work,  upon  the  poets  of  various  coun- 
tries both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane,  we  may 
form  some  notions,  and  it  is  hoped  such  as  are  not  inaccu- 
rate, of  their  respective  merits.  The  more  we  examine 
into  the  nature  of  genuine  poetry,  the  more  traces  we  shall 
find  in  its  productions  of  that  transcendent  genius,  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  delineate,  and  which  reigns  su- 
preme in  all  the  provinces  of  poetry,  painting  and  music. 
To  ascertain  poetry  by  its  effects  may  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  critic,  and  the  man  of  taste  :  but  to  describe  its  ex- 
tensive powers,  and  its  potent  influence  and  to  mark  its 
raptures  and  flights,  "  in  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn :"  when  soaring  on  eagle  wings  "  it  ascends  the 
highest  heaven  of  invention,"  belongs  exclusively  to  the  poet 
himself.  Let  then  the  votary  of  the  muses  develope  the 
mysteries  of  his  charming  art,  and  speak  for  himself :  and 
let  me,  to  supply  my  imperfect  description,  refer  my  readers 
to  Horace,  when  he  addresses  Melpomene  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  his  lyric  strains  ; — to  Gray,  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  poetry  ; — or  rather  let  me  call  for  the  assistance  of 
Shakspeare. 

**  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth',  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  aiiy  notliing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name."    - 

Of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  art,  the  sweet  and  ofi- 
^nal  strains  of  the  Minstrel  may  give  no  imperfect  idea : 

"  But  hail  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 

Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth ! 

Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay, 

Amus'd  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 

O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth ; 

Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide  : 

Your  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth; 

For  well  I  know,  wherever  ye  reside, 

There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide." 

Beattie's  Minstrel,  xlll 
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It  is  by  such  exertions  as  we  admire  in  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  a  poet  commu- 
nicates to  his  reader  his  own  enthusiastic  feelings,  and  opens 
those  avenues  of  pleasure,  which  lead  immediately  to  the 
imagination,  and  the  heart.  Such  an  extensive  influence  as 
he,  and  indeed  every  good  writer,  obtains  over  the  mind, 
shows  that  literature  justly  claims  to  itself,  among  human 
inventions,  a  place  much  higher  than  the  other  imitative 
arts.  The  charms  of  music  are  vague  and  indefinite  in 
their  expression  of  emotions  and  passions,  and  short  in  their 
continuance.  Painting  is  confined  to  objects  of  sight,  and 
to  a  single  point  of  time ;  but  eloquence  and  poetry,  to  the 
advantages  of  them  both,  add  many  others,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  They  admit  a  succession,  a  variety,  and 
an  accuracy  of  ideas,  and  strengthen  first  impressions  by  a 
detail  of  striking  particulars.  They  include  a  scries  of  suc- 
cessive facts,  which  comprehend  a  whole  subject  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  They  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  imitative 
excellence,  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  of  mind  employed 
in  their  productions,  and  the  superior  pleasure  they  convey. 
All  the  conceptions  which  the  soul  is  able  to  form,  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  emotions  of  passion,  all«  the  range  of 
sensible  and  abstract  ideas,  come  within  their  reach ;  so  that 
the  field  which  they  open  to  taste  is  the  most  extensive, 
fruitful  and  agreeable,  in  which  we  can  possibly  expatiate. 

And  here,  as  the  principles  of  taste  can  only  be  founded 
with  justness  and  solidity  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
AND  Roman  Classics,  we  may  fairly  inquire  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  to  the  high  rank, 
which  they  have  for  ages  held  among  literary  productions. 
Is  their  value  overrated,  and  do  they  owe  their  reputation 
solely  to  the  venerable  garb  which  antiquitv  has  thrown 
around  them  ?  The  classical  scholar  needs  not  be  appre- 
hensive lest  his  favourite  authors  should  suffer  by  a  fair  an- 
swer to  this  question:  for  we  can  reply  with  the  confidence 
of  truth,  that  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  is 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  grounds.  We  view  more  par- 
ticularly in  Homer,  Xcnophon,  Demosthenes,  jfischylus, 
Sophocles,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Horace,  that  ardour  of 
genius,  that  air  of  originality,  that  insight  into  the  nature 
of  man,  and  knowledge  of  the  passions,  that  simplicity,  and 
inimitable  beauty  both  of  ilK>ai:,ht  and  ex|  '  '<  h 

have  deservedly  obtained  thorn  the  most  coi.  j,.. ,  :.i.  ^s 

an  the  temple  of  fame.  They  have  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  the  human  mind,  iuid  cxliibit  the  fairest  and  most  gen- 
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era!  ideas  of  nature  in  the  brij^htest  forms,  and  most  elegant 
and  energetic  language.  Tbev^  have  reared  the  standard  of 
intellectual  strength,  to  which  all  succeeding  writers  have 
repaired.  I^hcy  have  raised  their  fame  upon  a  foundation 
too  solid  to  be  shaken  by  caprice,  or  fabtiH'jousness  of  opi- 
nion ;  for  it  is  supported  by  the  general  taste  of  the  best 
informed  part  of  mankind.  They  have  pleased  because  ihey 
have  copied  nature  in  her  most  beautiful  form,  and  repre- 
sented her  in  the  most  graceful  and  engr>ging  attiiudes. 
And  they  are  justly  intitled  to  attention,  veneralior,  and 
gratitude,  for  the  knowledge  v/hich  they  have  con\'eyed  to 
the  understanding,  the  images  with  which  they  have  bright- 
ened the  fancy,  and  the  sentiments  with  which  they  have 
softened  and  refined  the  heart.  It  is  not  therefore  the  af- 
fectation of  pedantry,  or  an  implicit  obedience  to  prescrip- 
tion, which  leads  us  to  commend  them ;  but  their  cv/n  in- 
trinsic and  incomparable  beauties  draw  forth  the  spontaneous 
sacrifice  of  justice,  which  we  are  eager  to  offer  at  the  shrine 
of  genius.  The  continuation  and  the  stability  of  their  fame 
depend,  not  upon  fashion,  but  upon  the  warm  and  sincere 
approbation  of  every  sensible  and  well  informed  mind. 
From  this  conviction,  the  classical  reader  may  venture  to 
predict,  that  as  long  as  true  taste  flourishes,  they  will  ever 
be  studied  and  admired ;  and  when  once  they  are  ridiculed 
and  thrown  aside,  such  neglect  will  be  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  will  prove  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  approach  of  those  dark  ages,  in  which  they  fall 
a  prey  to  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

The  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  man  of  taste  delight  the 
mind,  without  exhausting  the  spirits.  In  his  most  improved 
state  he  is  neither  undistinguished  nor  fastidious, — neither 
too  easy  nor  too  difficult  to  be  pleased.  He  views  all  ob- 
jects with  a  disposition  suitable  to  their  nature,  and  is  some- 
times softened  by  the  pathetic,  sometimes  enraptured  with 
the  beautiful,  and  sometimes  elevated  by  the  sublime,  and 
feels  a  rioblc  dignity  of  soul  resulting  from  the  conscious- 
ness and  enjoyment  of  their  attractions.  For  his  gratifica- 
tion are  displayed  the  various  works  of  nature  and  art— 
tlie  charms  of  poetry,  the  graces  of  painting,  and  the  melo- 
dious strains  of  music.  Correctness  and  elegance  are  the 
objects  of  his  search  ;  and  he  looks  with  peculiar  pleasure 
upon  those  specimens  of  art,  v.'hich  are  general  without  in- 
distinctness, and  accurate  without  tameness  or  servility. 
He  remarks  many  minute  beauties,  where  a  common  obser- 
ver sees  none  9  and  his  acuteness  of  perception  prevents 
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him  from  being  deluded  by  false  and  specious  ornaments.* 
Disliking  equally  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of  high 
panegyric,  or  illiberal  censure,  he  utters  upon  all  occasions, 
when  his  sentiments  are  called  for,  the  dictates  of  candour 
with  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm.  He  excuses  many  faults 
for  the  sake  of  the  beauties,  to  which  they  are  allied ;  for 
he  looks  upon  genius,  as  he  does  upon  virtue,  as  exhibited 
in  the  imperfect  characters  of  mankind ;  and  being  struck 
with  its  approaches  to  that  perfection,  which  is  unattainable, 
makes  allowance  for  the  failings  of  human  nature.f  He 
compares  the  beauties  of  one  kind  with  those  of  another ; 
and  refers  every  work  to  that  standard  of  excellence,  which 
the  productions  of  the  greatest  masters  have  enabled  him 
to  erect. 

But  while  he  aims  at  this  refined  character,  he  endeavours 
to  divest  himself  of  prejudice,  and  takes  the  most  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  subject.  He  endeavours 
to  place  himself  in  the  exact  situation  of  the  person,  whose 
productions  he  contemplates ;  makes  due  allowance  for  the 
peculiar  liabits  of  life,  and  prejudices  of  education,  both  of 
the  artist  and  his  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
poses a  due  restraint  on  his  own  feelings ;  for  he  represses 
the  envy  of  a  rival,  the  petulance  of  a  sciolist,  the  partiality 
of  a  friend,  and  the  acrimony  of  an  enemy.  The  man  of 
taste  is  a  genuine  philanthropist,  and  a  citizen  of  the  world 
at  large.  If  he  is  influenced  by  any  bias,  it  is  always  in  fa- 
vour of  genius  ,*  and  the  severity  of  his  judgment  is  allayed 
by  candour  and  good  nature. 

He,  whose  mind  is  thus  gifted  by  nature,  and  refined  by 
education,  has  one  faculty  of  enjoyment  more  than  the  illi- 
terate and  the  vulgar,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  an  addi- 
tional sense.  When  he  views  the  prospects  of  nature,  he 
feels  a  satisfaction  far  more  delicate  and  more  pleasing  than 
that  which  is  experienced  by  the  tasteless  owner  of  the 

*  "  It  is  true,  that  other  men  may  see  as  well  as  a  painter,  but  not 
with  such  eyes:  a  man  is  taught  to  see,  as  well  as  to  dance  ;  and  the 
beauties  of  nature  open  themselves  to  our  sijjht  l)v  little  and  little,  after 
a  long  practice  in  trie  art  of  seeing.  A  judicious  well-instructed  eye 
sees  a  wondcrfid  beauty  in  the  shapes  and  colours  of  the  commonest 
thin^^s,  and  what  are  comparatively  inconsideral)le."  Richardson,  p.  91. 
Webb  on  Painting,  p.  12.  "  Quam  nnilta  vident  pictures  in  unibns,  et 
in  eminentia,  qux  nos  non  videnius?  cjuam  multa  qux  nos  fuginnt  in 
cantu,  cxaudiunt  in  co  generc  cxcrcitati  ;*    Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  hb.  ii. 

■(■  **  Si  neccsse  est  in  altt-nitram  errare  ]>artem,  omnia  eonnn  Icgen- 
tibus  placere,  quam  multa  disj)licere  malucrim.  Quint,  lib.  ^,  cap.  1« 
See  Addiaon  on  die  Pleasures  of  the  Inuigination. 
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largest  estate.  He  is  persuaded  that  riches  are  only  valu- 
able cither  as  ministering  to  the  wants  oi  the  necessitous,  or 
as  bestowed  upon  the  external  decorations  of  life,  which 
indeed  are  childish  and  frivolous,  if  they  do  not  display  ele- 
gance of  mind.  The  cabinets,  galleries,  palaces,  and  parka 
of  others  administer  to  bis  pleasure;  and  he  finds  an  agree- 
able companion  in  every  picture,  medal,  and  statue.  By  ther 
pursuits  of  Taste,  the  attention  is  drawn  off  from  sensual 
indulgence  and  low  amusements.  They  promote  tranquillity 
of  temper,  and  thus  become  the  allies  of  virtue,  and  the 
friends  of  the  social  affections.  They  form  the  middle  link 
in  the  chain  of  pleasures,  as  they  exceed  those  which  are 
merely  corporeal,  and  lead  to  such  as  are  speculative  and 
abstract.  They  give  an  elegant  turn  and  cast  of  stntiment; 
they  divert  the  attention  from  the  turbulence  of  passion,  and 
the  sordidness  of  interest,  and  dispose  it  for  tranquillity  and 
reflection.  They  fill  the  mind  with  beautiful  images,  fur- 
nish agreeable  subjects  of  conversation,  and,  as  they  are 
connected  with  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  operations 
of  human  intellect,  they  contribute  to  prepare  us  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  the  intercourse  of  society. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  genius,  na- 
ture, and  art,  as  displayed  in  their  most  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  expand  the  facul- 
ties of  thfc  mind,  and  to  give  the  most  engaging  views  of 
mankind  and  of  Providence.  By  the  cultivation  of  Taste 
upon  such  principles,  the  connexion  between  the  feelings  of 
natural  and  moral  beauty  is  discovered,  and  the  pleasures 
derived  from  the  eye  and  the  ear  terminate  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  affec- 
tions ;  and  thus  is  the  cultivation  of  Taste  carried  to  its  most 
exalted  height.  Hence,  as  from  being  conversant  with  the 
works  of  the  best  masters,  the  man  of  taste  dislikes  what- 
ever is  unnatural,  affected,  and  vulgar,  and  is  gratified  only 
with  what  is  beautiful  and  fair;  so  he  will  be  disposed,  by 
a  congeniality  of  sentiment,  to  reject  whatever  is  depraved 
and  vicious,  and  to  adhere  to  that  which  is  noble  and  hon- 
ourable. The  sensibility  of  the  excellence  of  art  and  nature 
is  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  moral  beauty  ;  for  if  the 
mind  has  been  duly  improved  by  education,  and  is  not  cor- 
rupted by  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  heart  may  be 
softened,  the  manners  refined,  and  the  temper  sweetened  by 
a  well  directed  attention  to  the  arts  of  imitation.  The  im- 
provement of  Taste,  therefore,  will,  if  thus  pursued,  answer 
the  most  valuable  of  all  purposes,  and  not  only  form  a  re- 
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fined  critic  and  connoisseur,  but  give  to  magnanimity,  gene- 
rosity, and  every  amiable  quality,  their  proper  ascendency 
above  meanness,  depravity,  and  selfishness.  It  will  not  only 
impart  much  of  that  refinement  and  elegance  of  thinking, 
which  characterised  an  Addison,  a  Spence,  a  Gray,  a 
Reynolds  ;  but  contribute  to  the  love  and  the  improvement 
of  those  virtues,  which  were  the  fairest  ornaments  of  their 
minds. 


CLASS  THE  SIXTH. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NxVTIONAL 
PROSPERITY,  &c. 


CHAPTER  L 

IN  recommending  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  pro- 
per subjects  of  attention  in  a  general  scheme  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, I  am  not  only  justified  by  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  but  by  the  institutions  of  respectable 
seminaries,  and  the  opinions  of  writers  of  high  character. 
The  art  of  agriculture  has  been  for  several  years  publicly 
taught  in  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  some  of  the  German 
universities;  and  I  am  informed  that  a  professorship  for  this 
purpose  has  been  founded  at  Edinburgh.  In  addition  to  the 
advice  of  Milton  and  Locke,  I  have  moreover  the  concur- 
rence of  Bishop  Watson.  His  remarks  upon  the  best  mode 
of  improving  academical  education,  are  so  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  pleased  with  the 
following  remarks. 

"  1  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge;  and  have  not  been  wholly  incurious  in  observ- 
ing what,  I  thought,  were  either  excellencies  or  defects  in 
our  mode  of  education.  I  mean  not,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
enlarge  upon  cither,  but  simply  to  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting nn  hint,  which  lias  often  engaged  my  attention.  The 
hint  respects — the  utility  of  an  academic  institution  for  in- 
structing young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  elements  of 
agriculture  ;  in  the  principles  of  commerce  ;  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  our  manufactures. 
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"  This  kind  of  study  would  agreeably  solicit,  and  might 
probably  secure,  the  attention  of  that  part  of  our  youth, 
If  hich,  in  being  exempted  from  the  discipline  of  scholastic 
exercises,  has  abundant  leisure  for  other  pursuits  ;  which,  in 
being  born  to  opulence,  is  (I  will  say)  unhappily  deprived 
of  one  of  the  sti  ongest  incentives  to  intellectual  exertion- 
narrowness  of  fortune  ;  it  would  prepare  them  for  becoming 
«t  a  proper  age,  intelligent  legislators  of  their  country  ;  and 
it  would  inspire  them  with  such  a  taste  for  husbandry  as 
might  constitute  the  chief  felicity  of  their  future  lives. 

"  When  the  treaty  with  Ireland  was  agitated  in  parlia- 
ment, the  utility  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactures  was  perfectly  understood  both  by 
those  who  possessed  it,  and  by  those  who  lamented  their 
want  of  it.  The  commerce  of  wool,  corn,  cotton,  hemp,  flax, 
silk,  beer,  wine,  spirits,  salts,  sugar,  tar,  glass,  earthen  ware, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  &:c.  &c.  are  subjects  of  great  import- 
ance to  this  country ;  and  it  is  humbly  apprehended,  that 
they  are  subjects  also  on  which  there  are  but  few  persons  in 
cither  house  of  parliament,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  instructed  during  the  course  of  their  education. 

"  Of  all  the  amusements  or  employments  in  which  country 
gentlemen  are  engaged,  that  of  superintending  with  intelli- 
gence the  cultivation  of  a  farm  is  one  of  the  most  useful  to 
the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  applies 
•himself  to  it.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  agri- 
■culture  within  the  last  fifty  years  ;  there  is  a  chaos  of  print- 
ed information  on  the  subject,  which  wants  to  be  digested  into 
form,  in  order  to  be  made  generally  useful.  The  several  ag- 
ricultural societies  which  have  been  established  by  gentle- 
men in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  done  great  ser- 
vice ;  we  owe  to  their  endeavours,  and  to  the  patriotic  exer- 
,tions  of  one  deserving  citizen,  (A.  Young,)  the  present 
flourishing  condition  of  our  husbandry  ;  but  far  more  gentle- 
men would  probably  have  been  induced  to  turn  their  thoughts 
that  way,  and  all  of  them  with  better  prospects  of  succeeding 
in  their  inquiries,  had  they,  in  their  youth,  been  carefully 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  vegetation,  in  the  chemical 
qualities  of  soils,  and  in  the  natures  and  uses  of  different 


manures." 
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The  pursuits  of  agriculture  are  connected  with  that  love 
'  of  the  country,  which  may  be  called  an  universal  passion. 
[.  'flThe  charms  of  nature  are  there  fully  displayed ;  and  every 
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iriind,  which  is  not  debased  by  vicious  refinement,  or  enslav- 
ed by  irregular  desires,  is  eager  to  enjoy  them.  A  principle  so 
universally  felt  has  never  failed  to  call  forth  the  powers  oi 
genius ;  and  writers  of  all  ages  have  expatiated  on  rural 
scenes  and  occupations  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 
Every  poet  more  especially  claims  the  country  as  his  pecu- 
liar province  j  from  it  he  derives  the  most  beautiful  and 
striking  descriptions,  and  is  enabled  to  represent  those  vari- 
ous prospects  of  nature,  which  are  so  highly  gratifying  to] 
every  ingenuous  mind. 

But  rural  scenes  and  occupations,  considered  as  conducive] 
to  the  support  and  comforts  of  life,  become  far  more  import-* 
ant  and  useful  objects  of  speculation,  than  merely  as  they 
please  the  eye  by  their  beauty,  or  charm  the  fancy  by  the 
images  with  which  they  enrich  it.  They  lead  to  enquiries, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  every  lover 
of  his  native  country  ;  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  view  of 
the  powers  of  art  combined  with  those  of  nature  to  improve 
the  soil,  to  the  greatest  degree  of  fertility  ;  and  thus  minister 
to  the  subsistence,  the  increase  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

Agriculture  may  properly  be  considered  with  respect  to 
the  eminent  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  the  countries 
where  it  has  chiefly  flourished— its  superiority  to  commerce 
as  a  source  of  permanent  abundance  and  power — the  im- 
provements made  since  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  En- 
glish gentlemen — tUe  condition  of  the  husbandmen — its  com- 
parative state  in  France,  Ireland,  America,  and  England — 
and  the  best  methods  for  its  farther  advancement  in  our  is- 
land. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  causing  the  earth  to  produce  the 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  in  the  greatest  perfection  and 
plenty.  It  is  not  only  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society, 
in  a  rude  and  unpolished  state  ;  but  is  equally  requisite  in 
every  stage  of  its  refinement.  As  an  incitement  to  its  constant 
and  uniform  pursuit,  it  repays  the  exertions  of  mankind 
with  regular  and  abundant  returns.  From  the  remotest  ages 
it  has  been  esteemed  worthy  of  general  attention.  The  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  manners  rendered  it  an  object  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  rank  and  situation  of  persons  of  the  greatest 
eminence.  Gideon,  the  renowned  champion  and  judge  of 
Israel,  quitted  the  tlireshiiig-floor  to  preside  in  the  public 
assembly  of  his  countrymen  :  and  Cincinnatus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Volsci,  left  his  plough  to  lead  the  Roman  armies  t# 
battle ;  afterwards  declined  the  rewards  gained  by  his  vie- 
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tories,  to  return  to  his  native  ticlcls.  In  modem  times  this  oc- 
cupation has  been  held  in  no  less  cs^^ttem.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  acnong  our  nobility,  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  all  rural  improvements,  and  preside  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  Agriculturists,  with  no  less  reputation  to  themselves^ 
than  benefit  to  the  art.  Washington,  the  late  celebrated  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  America,  found  the  most 
pleasing  relaxation  of  public  care  in  the  superintendence  of 
his  own  estate.  The  emperor  of  China,  at  tlic  beginning  of 
every  spring,  goes  to  plough  in  person,  attended  by  the 
princes  and  grandees  of  his  empire  ;  he  celebrates  the  close 
of  the  harvest  among  his  subjects,  and  creates  the  best  far- 
mer in  his  dominions  a  Mandarin. 

1.  An  art  like  this,  which  from  its  obvious  utility  must 
necessarily  claim  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  great,  but  the 
general  attention  of  mankind,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
civilized,  has  been  not  less  distinguished  as  a  subject  to 
exercise  the  talents  of  eminent  authors.  In  various  ages 
many  have  written  to  explain  its  principles,  and  celebrate 
its  excellence.  Some  have  adorned  it  with  the  elegance  of 
fancy,  and  others  have  methodized  it  with  the  precision  of 
rules.  Hesiod  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  poets  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  plough,  and  in  a  work  nearly  coeval 
with  the  Iliad  itself,  has  combined  with  the  principles  of 
the  art  many  curious  observations  on  the  seasons  most  propi- 
tious to  its  yarious  employments.  At  a  period  of  society, 
when  its  advantages  were  better  understood,  and  its  practice 
more  generally  diffused,  Xenophon  expatiated  in  his  Econo- 
mics, on  the  importance  of  Agriculture,  and  described  its 
influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  arts,  and  the  advancement 
of  civilization.  Cicero  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sweet 
simplicity  and  beneficial  tendency  of  this  treatise,  that  he 
translated  it  into  Latin  :  and  in  his  admirable  Dialogue  on 
Old  Age,  Cato,  the  principal  speaker,  recommends  it  to  the 
great  Scipio,  as  the  most  powerful  inducement  to  persevere 
in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Yirgil  has  ennobled  the  subject  with 
the  dignity  of  Latin  verse  ;  and  in  his  Georgics,  the  most 
correct  and  most  original  of  his  works,  has  described  at  large 
the  rural  occupations  of  his  countrymen,  the  cultivation  of 
land,  the  seasons  most  favourable  to  tillage,  and  the  nature 
of  gi-azing  and  planting.  He  has  adorned  every  branch 
of  his  subject  with  refined  and  striking  beauties  of  com- 
position ;  and  has  so  fully  collected  the  best  observations 
and  choicest  maxims  of  antiquity  as  to  render  it  almost  a 
superfluous  task  to  consult  the  works  of  other  authors  rela- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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tive  to  the  progress,  which  his  predecessors  had  made  in 
this  subject.* 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  England,  Fitzherbert  pub- 
lished a  very  useful  work  on  theiiature  of  soils,  and  the  laws 
of  vegetation.  Hartlib,  the  correspondent  of  Milton,  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  proposals  for  rural  im- 
provements, as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cromwell,  whore- 
warded  his  publication  with  a  liberal  pension.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  excellent  work  intitltfd  his  Legacy^  he  laments 
that  no  public  director  of  husbandry  was  established  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  authority  of  government ;  and  that  the  English 
had  not  adopted  the  Flemish  method  of  letting  fnrms  upon 
improvement.  Evelyn,  the  author  of  the  pleasing  work  on 
Forest  Trees,  afterwards  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  coun- 
trymen with  a  love  of  agriculture ;  and  he  was  followed  by 
the  ingenious  Jethro  TuU.  The  former  by  his  excellent 
treatises,  on  soils  and  planting,  and  the  latter  by  showing 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  drill  husbandry,  excited 
numbers  to  reduce  their  plans  to  practice. 

The  various  societies,  particularly  those  established  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  have  since  con- 
tributed to  suggest  and  disseminate  a  variety  of  improve- 
ments. To  three  writers,  who  have  lately  favoured  the  world 
with  their  publications,  our  country  is  much  indebted.  Mar- 
shall has,  by  his  close  attention  to  the  particular  occupations 
of  the  country,  proceeded  to  many  valuable  conclusions, 
highly  useful  to  the  farmer :  and  Anderson  has  shown  great 
accuracy  of  observation  in  his  remarks  on  particular  soils 
and  plants,  and  in  his  proposal  of  trying  experiments  upon 
an  extensive  scale.  Toung  has  far  surpassed  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  compass  and  variety  of  his  researches,  as  he  has 
reduced  the  directions  of  others  to  practice,  suggested  many 
plans  of  improvement  in  every  branch  of  farming,  and  add- 
ed much  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  by  actual  ob- 
servations on  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  on  the  different 
counties  in  the  unil«"d  kingdom. 

Much  to  the  honour  of  this  art,  we  find  that  all  the  na- 
tions of  old,  which  were  celebrated  for  their  progress  in  it, 
were  free  and  independent.  In  the  most  glorious  times  of 
(ircece,  and  in  the  most  virtuous  period  oi  the  Roman  re- 
public, agriculture  flourished,  and  was  held  in  great  estima- 
tion. The  face  of  nature  has  felt  the  bad  elVecis,  which  have 
arisen  from  the  degeneracy  of  tliis  heroic   people;   for  ever 

•  It  is  i>U'asinK  to  observe  how  far  we  nre  ajvajiced  beyond  the  Ro- 
mans in  aj^ncukure  and  doine!»lic  economy. 
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since  idleness,  despotism,  and  superstition  have  spread 
their  pernicious  influence  over  Italy,  the  rural  arts  have  de- 
clined, and  the  fe-  de  fitlds  of  the  Cannpagna  de  Roma,  which 
once  supplied  vast  multitudes  with  employment  and  suste- 
nance, are  now  changed  into  barren  heaths,  and  pestilential 
marshes.  It  was  lilider  a  mild  government  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  carried  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  was  long  unattained  by  any  of  the 
other  states  of  Europe.  From  them  our  island  has  receiv- 
ed the  most  useful  instruction  ;  and  such  has  been  the  acti- 
vity and  persevering  spirit  of  the  English  as  in  many  respects 
to  surpass  the  ingenious  and  industrious  people  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  these  advantages. 

Agriculture  has  been  gradually  improving  since  the  errors 
of  ancient  husbandry  have  been  corrected,  and  vulgar  super- 
stitious traditions  exploded.  A  solid  and  rational  system 
of  the  art  has  been  founded  upon  clear  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciples. The  application  of  natural  history  and  chemistry  to 
it  has  greatly  accelerated  our  improvements,  in  proportion 
as  inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  causes  of  the  fertility 
ar.d  barrenness  of  land  ;  the  food  and  nutriment  of  vegeta- 
bles, the  nature  of  soils,  the  best  modes  of  meliorating  them 
with  various  manures;  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  seeds,  and  adopting  from  the  nations  whence 
they  were  borrowed  their  methods  of  cultivation.  The  con- 
nexion between  causes  and  effects  is  now  better  understood; 
and  a  degree  of  ability,  management,  and  skill,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  practice  of  former  times,  is  exercised  in  the  vari- 
•ous  departments  of  Agriculture.  In  the  process  of  husbarfd- 
ry,  as  it  has  been  conducted  for  some  time  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, little  is  left  to  the  precariousness  of  chance ;  and  the 
bigotted  regard  to  ancient  customs  gives  place  to  the  dic- 
tates of  good  sense,  and  more  correct  views  of  utility.  The 
intelligent  farmer,  profiting  by  the  wider  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  derives 
more  assistance  from  the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
chemist,  than  his  ancestors  could  obtain  ;  and  is  furnished 
with  the  useful  principles  of  every  art  in  the  least  degree 
conducive  to  the  improvement  and  success  of  his  occupations. 
As  this  knowledge  has  been  applied  to  practice,  successive 
improvements  have  been  made,  and  extended  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another ;  until  the  country  has  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect, and  the  general  appearance  of  our  island,  which  two 
centuries  ago  abounded  in  barren  wastes,  interspersed  with 
gloomy  forests,  now  exhibits  in  successive  scenes,  long  ranges 
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of  fielcis  waving  with  every  kind  of  vegetable  production, 
and  rich  and  verdant  pastures  filled  with  thriving  flocks  and 
herds. 

2.  The  nf\ost  obvious  advantage  of  agriculture  is,  that  it 
supplies  mankind  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  provision. 
Savage  tribes  subsist  by  hunting  wild  animals  in  large  for- 
ests;  and  thus  a  few  people,  comparatively  speaking,  g-ain 
from  an  extensive  tract  of  waste  land  a  precarious  and  scan- 
ty support.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  society  is  to 
breed  and  rear  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals,  which  is 
the  state  of  a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  Greeks  in  the  times  described  by  Homer. 
This  progress  of  society  to  the  condition  of  shepherds  is  a 
more  certain  and  permanent  mode  of  procuring  subsistence, 
and  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  hunting  state. 
Another  step  places  mankind  in  a  situation,  which  gives 
them  the  full  benefit  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  more  abundantly  ministers  to  their  wants. 
This  last  and  greatest  improvement  consists  in  tillage,  which 
entirely  changes  the  quality  of  food,  and  increases  the  quan- 
tity in  a  vast  proportion. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  to  conclude,  that  no  other  method 
of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  an  increase  of  population.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
gi'eatest  political  importance  ;  for  provided  a  people  be  in- 
dustrious and  well  employed,  they  cannot  increase  with  too 
much  rapidity.  Monarchs  may  vainly  imagine  that  their 
glory  consists  in  extent  of  territory,  the  pomp  of  state,  the 
greatness  of  their  revenues,  or  the  terror  of  their  arms  ; 
but  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind  will  convince  them, 
that  true  glory  can  only  arise  from  ruling  a  people,  who» 
free  from  the  weight  of  oppression,  and  reaping  the  fruitij 
of  their  industry,  are  induced  to  multiply  their  species 
from  a  desire  of  communicating  to  their  descendants  the 
blessings  of  security  and  comfort,  which  themselves  enjoy. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  great  population  is  the  sai'e- 
guard  of  the  countr)-,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  king.  Every 
encouragement  which  can  be  given  to  it  is  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  constitution  of  nature,  as  she  seems  to  have 
provided  for  an  indefinite  increase  of  mankind.  And  a^ 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  is  likewise  indefinite,  there 
seems  to  be  no  natural  obstacle  to  their  united  advancement 
and  progression,  far  beyond  the  point  they  have  at  present 
reached  in  Great  Britain,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
world. 
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Commerce,  is  of  a  precarious  and  fluctuating  nature; 
particularly  as  it  takes  its  rise  from  artificial  as  well  as  na- 
tiu'al  wants.  Merchants  remove  from  place  to  place  ac- 
cording to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  labour,  and  their 
prospects  of  improving  their  capitals.  Grass  now  grows 
in  those  streets  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent,  which  three  centu- 
ries ago  were  thronged  with  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  manufactures  of  wool,  at  present  the  boast 
of  English  trade,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  were 
"wrought  in  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Lucca  :  thence 
tliey  were  transferred  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  adopted 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  by  our  ancestors.  Some 
branches  of  this  trade  have  lately  migrated  from  Norwich 
into  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  cotton  mills  of  Manches- 
ter and  the  northern  counties  have  been  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  within  these  few  years,  by  those  of  Scotland. 
But  where  agriculture  is  made  the  great  object  of  pursuit, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  not  exposed  to  such  vicis- 
situdes ;  their  employments  are  less  transient ;  and  they 
arc  not  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  other 
places  for  the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  'I'hey 
are  not  exposed  to  the  extortion  or  the  hostility  of  their 
neighbours,  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  impoverish 
them  by  selling  corn  at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  reduce 
them  to  famine  jby  withholding  it.  Priestley  on  History,  p. 
365.  Many  of  the  states  of  America,  which  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  farmers,  are  independent  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Maritime  and  commercial  nations  may 
indeed  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  other  countries ;  but  as  the 
land  which  produces  those  fruits  is  the  sole  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  they  can  impart  or  withhold  them  at 
pleasure.  Agriculture  therefore  constitutes  the  only  firm 
and  permanent  basis  of  subsistence. 

But  although  agriculture  justly  claims  the  ascendency 
over  commerce ;  yet  it  is  a  truth  founded  upon  experience, 
that  the  only  method  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  excite 
other  kinds  of  industry,  and  aflbrd  a  ready  market  for  the 
exchange  of  corn  for  other  commodities.  If  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  have  no  motive  for  inising  more  grain  than  is 
barely  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  they  will  not 
always  raise  even  a  necessary  quantity  ;  and  a  bad  seed- 
time, or  an  unfavourable  harvest,  will  be  followed  by  a  fa- 
mine. This  was  frequently  the  case  before  the  bounty  was 
granted  by  parliament  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  in  the 
year  1689. 

N  2 
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3.  The  business  of  agriculture  was  for  a  long  time  coc- 
fined  to  those,  who,  from  their  contracted  sphere  of  life^ 
were  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  narrow- 
ness of  mind.  The  improving  spirit  of  the  times,  added 
to  considerations  of  self-interest,  has  given  new  dignity  to 
the  occupation.  Gentlemen  of  independent  fortune  and 
liberal  education  for  some  time  past  have  attended  to  rural 
occupations,  so  that  its  various  branches  are  conducted 
immediately  under  their  own  inspection  and  management. 
Placing  no  longer  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  servants, 
they  are  become  the  superintendants  of  their  own  farms, 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  introducing  every  improvement  and 
every  new  machine  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  and 
abridging  labour.  The  public  spirit  of  some,  and  the  cu- 
riosity of  others,  induce  them  to  vie  with  their  neighbours  ; 
and  this  emulation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  annual  com- 
petitions, which  take  place  in  several  counties.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  different 
treatment  of  soils,  seeds,  and  plants,  are  likely  to  be  of 
the  greatest  public  utility.  From  this  attention  of  country 
gentlemen  to  farming  more  experiments  have  been  tried,  to 
which  the  finances  of  the  less  opulent  farmer  are  not  ade- 
quate ;  more  discoveries  made,  and  more  systematic  and 
useful  plans  adopted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  were 
practised  for  a  century  before. 

In  different  counties  a  great  variety  is  observable  in  the 
conduct  of  farmers,  in  their  courses  of  crops,  their  custom 
of  fallowing,  and  of  abridging  labour  by  mechanical  im- 
provements. Every  year  produces  some  favourite  schemes, 
which  have  been  practised  with  success  upon  some  particu- 
lar spots  of  ground  under  peculiar  circumstances.  These 
schemes  it  may  be  imprudent  to  reject  altogether,  although 
repeated  trials  may  be  necessary  to  induce  the  cautious  to 
adopt  them.  He  who  speculates  with  a  view  to  forming 
general  principles,  must  not  stop  to  consider  local  peculiari- 
ties, or  partial  experiments;  but  ought  to  consider  husband- 
ry in  iis  great  outlines,  and  then  descend  regularly  to  the 
detail  of  circumstancfs.  He  survevs  the  riclu'st  and  best 
cultivated  coui'-tles,  and  Remarks  in  what  proportion  the 
lands  are  every  year  productive  either  of  corn  or  some  other 
vegetables,  preparatory  t')  its  cultivation.  He  inquires  for 
what  reason  sheep  and  cattle  are  spread  over  the  face  of  a 
fertile  country  in  such  great  numbers;  whether  manure 
does  not  depend  upon  them,  and  corn  upon  manure.  If 
the  answer  to  such  questions  be  satisfactory,  then  the  fat- 
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mcrs  are  entitled  to  his  praise  :  and  their  practice  i&  a  tacit 
censure  of  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  idleness,  and  want  of 
spirit  in  the  inhabitants  of  other  phices,  where  fallowing 
abounds,  where  manure  is  purchased  in  small  quantities, 
where  sheep  are  few  and  in  bad  condition ;  and  a  good  soit 
is  so  far  exhausted  as  to  produce  no  other  crop  than  scanty- 
ears  of  rye  or  barley,  amidst  a  luxurious  produce  of  all 
kinds  of  weeds. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  c>A/ or  the  ;2ra* 
husbandry  be  preferable  in  every  country  :  with  regard  to 
this  point,  the  climate,  the  situation  of  particular  land,  the 
soil,  the  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  im- 
plements, and  new  machines,  in  addition  to  the  compara- 
tive expence  in  raising  crops  must  be  accurately  attended 
to,  before  a  decision  can  in  all  cases  be  made. 

Drill-husbandry  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  practice 
of  a  garden  introduced  into  the  field."  Every  person  of 
the  least  reflection  must  be  sensible  that  the  former  is  far 
preferable  to  the  latter,  only  that  it  is  a  little  more  expensive. 
But  if  this  expence  be  generally  far  more  than  repaid  by  the 
superior  goodness  and  value  of  drilled  crops,  it  ought  to 
have  no  weight  Ln  comparing  the  two  methods  of  husbandry. 
-  Nature  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of 
the  human  species,  and  her  influence  is  more  particularly 
visible  in  the  country,  where  pure  air,  plain  diet,  and  the 
regularity  of  rural  employments  conduce  to  this  great  end. 
The  country  is  the  prolific  seminary  of  cities.  Accordingly; 
"we  find  that  emigration  advances  from  the  former  to  the. 
Utter.  Villages  are  the  nurseries  of  mankind,  and  their 
ifihabitants  can  alone  make  up  for  the  vast  and  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  human  species,  caused  by  the  luxury,  celi- 
bacy, prostitution,  and  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns, 
and  particularly  of  the  metropolis.  In  addition  to  the 
checks  which  population  receives  from  great  cities,  may  be 
enumerated  the  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men, 
which  in  some  countries  may  for  ever  prevent  an  increase 
of  inhabitants  from  being  considerable,  provided  the  upper 
ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  combinations  of 
the  lower,  and  to  keep  property  in  the  same  state.  The  de- 
population of  Italy  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  occasioned  by  the  great  inequality  of  ranks,  the 
prevalence  of  luxury,  the  number  of  country-seats,  and 
arable  land  being  converted  into  unproductive  pleasure 
groi>nds. 

Excessive  population,  if  unattended  by  adequate  means 
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of  support,  so  far  from  proving  a  blessing  to  a  country*,  is 
calculated  to  produce  the  most  deplorable  scenes  of  wretch- 
edness. The  unhappy  extremity  to  which  a  people  are  re- 
duced by  its  excess  is  evident  among  the  Chinese,  where  the 
inhuman  custom  of  exposing  children  prevails,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  food ;  and 
every  species  of  vermin  is  sought  to  sustain  the  existence 
of  wretches  perishing  with  hunger.  In  France,  a  few 
years  past,  the  price  of  labour  was  so  low,  as  scarcely  to 
save  a  workman  from  starving ;  and  that  business  was  per- 
formed badly  by  three  men,  for  which  in  Kngland  one  is 
found  sufficient.  France,  before  the  revolution,  exhibited 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  all  the  misery  and  inactivity  of 
the  half  starved  and  idle  people.  From  such  instances  it  is 
evident  that  a  nation  possesses  its  proper  number  of  inha- 
bitants when  they  are  commensurate  with  the  quantity  of 
food,  which  it  either  produces,  or  can  constantly  purchase 
with  its  manufactures  from  its  neighbours ;  and  when  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  exposed  to  famine  by  the  failure  of  a  har- 
vest, as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in  France.  The  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  subsistence  therefore  constitutes  a  check 
to  population,  and  operates  as  a  great  obstacle  to  marriage  ; 
which  will  seldom  fail  to  take  place,  when  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  provision  for  a  family. 

4.  The  Peasant^  although  he  may  be  disregarded  by  the 
superficial,  or  viewed  with  contempt  by  the  vain,  will  be 
placed  by  those  who  judge  of  things,  not  by  their  external 
appearance,  but  their  intrinsic  worth,  in  the  most  useful 
class  of  mankind.  His  occupation  is  conducive  not  only  to 
the  prosperity,  but  to  the  existence  of  society.  He  pre- 
pares the  ground,  scatters  the  seed,  and  reaps  the  harvest 
oi  those  vegetable  productions,  which  form  the  principal 
support  of  human  life.  For  this  end  he  braves  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  endures  the  h^at  of  summer,  and  patiently 
supports  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  He  is  placed  at  a 
distance  from  most  of  the  objects  which  can  excite  his  am- 
bition, or  satisfy  his  curiosity.  His  life  is  one  unwearied 
course  of  hardy  exertion,  and  persevering  toil.  The  vigour 
of  his  youth  is  exhausted  by  labour  ;  and  what  are  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  his  age  ?  Sickness  may  deprive  him  of 
the  opportunity  of  providing  the  least  supply  for  the  closing 
years  of  life;  and  the  gloomy  confinement  of  a  workhouse, 
or  the  scanty  pittance  of  parochial  help,  is  his  last  and  only 
resource.  Hy  his  condition  may  be  estimated  the  prosperi- 
ty of  a  nation;  the  real  opulence,  strength,  and  security  of 
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the  public  are  proportionate  to  the  comfort  which  he  enjoys; 
and  his  wretchedness  is  the  sure  criterion  of  a  bad  admi- 
nistration of  govc^rnment.  The  distance  between  him  and 
the  nobleman,  whose  soil  he  tills,  may  appear  very  great; 
but  the  occupations  of  the  peasant  are  connected  with  his 
plenty,  affluence,  and  magnificence,  by  ties,  which,  how- 
ever they  may  escape  common  and  superficial  observation, 
are  yet  strong  and  numerous.  The  enjoyments  of  the  great 
are  procured  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  by  his  toils 
they  are  enabled  to  run  the  round  of  pleasure  and  dissipa- 
tion. The  prince  or  the  peer,  who  is  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  retinue,  and  whose  luxury  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
duce of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, that  he  is  every  day  indebted  to  the  accumulated  la- 
bour of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  of  which  the  poorest 
and  the  most  unhappy  peasant  contributes  his  share. 
I  ,  And  here  humanity  as  well  as  justice  may  ask,  what  ought 
to  be  the  recompence  of  so  useful  and  valuable  a  member 
of  society  ?  He  ought  certainly  to  be  rendered  as  comforta- 
ble as  his  situation  of  life  will  allow.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  their  dependence  upon  his  exertions  ought  to  in^ 
duce  his  employers  to  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  alle- 
viate his  necessities,  and  reward  his  labours.  That  coun- 
try gentleman  will  deserve  to  be  celebrated  like  a  Howard, 
and  a  Hanway,  who,  reducing  a  plan  to  practice,  which 
does  not  benefit  the  lower  classes  of  the  comniunity  too 
much  at  the  expenc^  of  the  higher,  shall  give  to  the  hus- 
bandman a  stronger  interest  in  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try; enlarge  the  circle  of  his  comforts;  supply  his  board 
with  more  provision ;  clothe  him  more  effeciually  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons ;  and  enable  him  to  lay  up  a 
competent  supply  for  the  day  of  sickness,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

OUR  inquiries  are  carried  on  to  consider  the  compa- 
rative state  of  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  in  what 
country  it  has  the  superiority,  and  to  what  causes  that  su- 
periority may  be  ascribed.     The  field  of  comparison  cannot 
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be  very  extensive  ;  since  it  does  not  include  very  cold  or 
very  hot  countries.  The  nature  of  the  climate  will  deter- 
■line  its  just  limirs,  direct  our  attention  to  the  degrees  of 
latitude,  which  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  those 
which  include  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

Various  advantages  seem  to  conspire  to  carry  the  agricul- 
ture of  France  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  our 
own.  Among  these  advantages  it  is  not  intended  to  enu- 
merate the  forty  societies  of  agriculture,. which,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  art  in  France,  at  a  recent  period,  are 
really  contemptible*.  Its  soft  and  genial  climate  is  highly 
propitious  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Nature  has  been  pecu- 
liarly kind  to  this  delightful  country,  in  giving  such  prolific 
powers  to  its  soil.  The  proportion  of  bad  land  in  England 
to  the  whole  kingdom  is  greater  than  in  France. 

Yet,  destitute  of  these  advantages,  England  can  boast  of 
a  produce  of  corn  far  superior  to  that  of  France.  The 
average  growth  of  wheat  and  rye  is  twenty-four  bushels 
upon  each  acre,  which  forms  a  vast  superiority  to  eighteen, 
the  growth  of  France  ;  and  the  care  taken  in  dressing  the 
corn  in  England  makes  the  difference  at  least  twenty-five  to 
eighteen,  and  perhaps  rather  more.  The  superiority  of  our 
crops  of  barley  and  oats  is  doubly  greater  than  those  of 
wheat  and  rye,  and  may  justify  us  in  fixing  the  proportion 
of  the  general  produce  of  English  corn  at  twenty-eight  to 
eighteen.  Ten  millions  of  acres  supply  more  corn  than  fif- 
teen; consequently  a  territory  of  an  hundred  millions  of  acres 
more  than  equals  another  of  150  millions.  Young's  France, 
p.  341.  It  is  from  considering  the  effects  of  a  superior 
growth  upon  population,  commerce,  and  wealth,  that  we 
can  easily  and  satisfactorily  account  for  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  so  frequently  ventured  to  engage  in  wars 
with  a  country  far  more  extensive,  populous,  and  more  fa- 
voured by  nature.  It  proves  how  much  ihe  labour  and  ex- 
pence  bestowed  by  man  can  effect  to  raise  the  prolific  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  ought  to  be  an  incentive  to  the  farmer  in 
one  place  to  adopt  the  management  of  ground,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  crops,  which  are  found  to  succeed  in  another. 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two  islands,  Ireland  is 
more  generally  cultivated  than  England,  as  it  has  less  waste 
land,  anil  more  natural  fertility.     But  the   kindness  of  na- 

•  My  st-itcmcnt  is  principally  taken  from  A.  Young's  Travels  in 
1789,  and  from  the  answers  obtained  to  my  questions  in  lUc  Isle  of 
France,  Picarcly,  aiid  Nurmiindy  in  1791. 
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lure  is  so  little  seconded,  that  few  tracts  can  yield  less  plea- 
sure than  those  which  the  agriculturist  surveys  in  that 
country.  Wc  are  indeed  apt  to  attribute  much  efRcacy  to 
the  genial  soil  of  England,  without  considering  that  some 
of  the  most  improved  spots  are  ;\lmust  entirely  indebted  to 
the  industry  and  art  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  various  pro- 
ductions. The  state  of  Irish  agriculture  admits  of  scarce- 
ly any  comparison,  as  the  land  is  in  general  extremely  un- 
improved ;  the  Irish  farmer  may  be  indebted  to  nature  for 
a  crop,  but  is  under  little  obligation  to  the  industry,  ma- 
nagement, or  expence  bestowed  upon  his  lands  by  his  pre- 
decessors or  himself.  Ireland  is  capable  of  all  the  high 
cultivation  of  England,  and  would  amply  repay  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  capital  employed  for  her  improvement.  This 
im})ortant  object,  so  conducive  to  her  prosperity,  might  in 
time  be  secured,  if  the  public  spirit,  or  the  sense  of  pri- 
vate advantage,  should  induce  the  opulent  landholders  to 
reside  upon  their  estates,  and  by  their  own  example  give  a 
sanction  to  agricultural  improvements  ;  and  if  they  would 
relieve  the  tenant  from  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  mid- 
dle men  and  stewards,  and  let  their  lands  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  England. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches  is  pursued  with  ardour,  and  is  an  object  of  gene- 
ral importance,  as  it  employs  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants. We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
North  America  from  the  supplies  which  it  can  furnish, 
without  injury  to  its  own  inhabitants,  when  we  are  alarmed 
3y  the  apprehension  of  scarcity.  And  it  is  supposed  by 
competent  judgeis  that  the  Americans  are  far  from  having 
acquired  an)  great  degree  of  skill  in  the  management  of 
tbeirlands  ;  nor  have  they  as  yet  adopted  those  improve- 
tnents,  or  expended  those  large  sums  upon  their  farms, 
Iwhich  would  tend  to  advance  their  fertility,  and  place 
them  more  upon  an  equality  with  the  agriculturists  of 
jBritain. 

On  pursuing  our  inquiries  still  farther,  we  shall  discover 
tthe  principal  causes  which  contribute  to  give  Great  Britain 
such  manifest  pre-eminence  over  France,  Ireland,  and 
America  ; — a  pre-eminence  which  is  acknowk  dged  by  all 
:andid  foreigners,  and  induces  them  to  repair  to  this  island 
ito  be  spectators  of  our  improvements,  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  them  into  their  own  countries. 

With  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  our  advanta^res  are  cer- 
:ainly  not  so  great  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  French.     If 
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however  we  have  not  their  genial  sunshine  and  warmth, 
which  give  to  the  grapes  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
their  rich  colour  and  delicious  flavour ;  we  are  not  so  sub- 
ject to  those  autumnal  hurricanes  and  storms,  which  frus- 
trate the  labour  of  the  Tia>bandman,  and  destroy  the  har- 
vests of  whole  districts  at  once.  To  these  the  central  pro- 
vinces arc  chiefly  exposed ;  and  no  year  passes  without 
many  places  sufl"cring  to  a  degree,  of  which  we  have  no 
conception,  and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  no  inconsi- 
derable proportion  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  kingdom. 
Young,  p.  296.  If  in  a  part  of  Artois,  in  the  beautiful 
plains  of  Alsace,  and  upon  the  borders  of  the  Garonne, 
their  soils  be  richer,  ours  are  found  to  be  highly  improve- 
able;  and  it  is  from  this  power  of  improvement  that  Eng- 
lish husbandry  derives  its  excellence.  If  nature  here  be^ 
assiduously  courted,  she  will  return  the  gifts  of  her  admi-' 
rers  with  a  liberal  hand;  and  if  diligence,  skill,  and  libe- 
rality combine  to  second  her  efforts,  she  will  crown  their  la-* 
hours  with  success,  and  scatter  among  them  the  blessings  of 
abundance. 

1.  The  first  cause  to  be  considered  is   the  infiuence  of 
political  freedom.     Our  government  encourages   every  per- 
son to  make  his  best  exertions,  in  full  confidence  that  his  la- 
bours and  risks  will  prove,  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  will  be  secured  to  them  in  succeeding, 
times.     In  some   mechanical  arts,  in  which   the  labour  iai 
short,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  immediate   return,  the? 
subjects    of  monarchical    France    might  arrive   at  a   great 
degree  of  eminence.     They  might  form  the  beautiful  china 
of  the  Seve,  finish  the  elegant  watches  of  Paris,  or  embroi- 
der the  rich  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  :  but  in  the  tardy  pro- 
cess of  agriculture,  those  who  caiTy  them  to  a  great  extent^; 
and  have  the  spirit  to  hazard  much  property  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  can  never  be  induced  to  embark  in  them  without 
tlie  fullest  assurniice  of  security.     Our  agriculture  is   also 
much  indebted  to   the  uniform   management  of  land,  hoW^ 
ever  it  may  diA'cr  in   its  quality.      MHitre   the   soil   is   rich, 
nature  will  do  much  for  herself;  but  where  it  is  coarse  and' 
poor,  the  English  farmer  is   not  discouraged,  but,  by  dill^ 
gcnce  and  a  copious  supply  of  manure,  succeeds  in   raisinr 
a  crop.    Tile  sands  of  Norfolk  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
arc  inude  to   produce   turnips,  oats,  and  barley;  and  ihcy 
are  as  well  cultivated  as  the  richest  land  in  other  coiuities. 
The  same  principle  governs  districts  which  widely  differ  in 
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the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and  the  hand  of  persevering  indus- 
try guides  the  plough,  and  scatters  the  seed  in  them  all. 

In  France,  wherever  nature  was  peculiarly  benign,  the 
farmer  was  accustomed  to  give  to  her  prolific  cfToris  some 
assistance  ;  but  where  she  was  unkind,  no  extraordinary  la- 
bour or  cxpence  was  bestowed  to  supply  the  defect.  The 
poverty  of  the  common  people  in  Italy  and  Spain  may  be 
attributed  to  the  richness  of  the  land,  and  the  genial  nature 
of  the  climate.  There  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  the  im- 
poverished ground  is  left  fallow;  and  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  and  the  mild  temperature  of  the  air,  quickly  restore 
its  exhausted  fruitfulness.  The  poor  husbandmen,  who 
were  the  slaves  of  their  landlords,  gained  only  a  scanty 
pittance  for  their  toils  :  the  luxuriant  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  highly  profitable  to  their  owners, 
Were  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  had  scarcely  raiment  or 
"bread. 

The  comparison  which  has  been  drawn  between  England 
and  France,  is  not  intended  to  refer  to  thQ  present  condition 
of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  very  easy,  at  this  moment,  to  give 
an  accurate  and  general  statement  of  its  agriculture.  The 
consular  government  has  taken  some  very  useful  methods  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  the  Republic,  probably  with  a 
view  to  its  general  internal  improvement ;  and  the  statistical 
reports  very  lately  made  by  the  prefects  relative  to  twenty- 
six  departments,  appear  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  consi- 
derable care  and  precision*. 

2.  There  is  no  country,  in  which  the  arrangement  of 
crops  is  better  adapted  to  arable  land,  than  in  England. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  agricultural 
knowledge  of  the  present  age  as  much  as  any  other  im- 
provenaent  whatever ;  and  it  marks  the  line  of  distinction 
between  a  good  and  a  bad  farmer,  and  a  country  well  or  \\\ 
cultivated.  So  great  is  its  importance,  that  all  other  arti- 
cles in  comparison  are  insignificant,  because  the  general 
produce  of  the  land  depends  so  materially  upon  it.  Of  this 
mode  of  arrangement  the  French  were  totally  ignorant;  for 
some  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  Pays  de  Caux,  in  Norman- 
dy, and  the  Isle  of  France  were  frequently  left  fallow,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  scanty  crops  of  wheat,  and  spring 
corn  of  a  bad  quality.  The  province  of  Pieardy,  very  often 

*  I  mention  the  number  of  those  I  have  been  able  to  inspect.  The 
1  ::r-rts  from  tlie  depaitments  of  la  Sarthe  and  the  Bus  Rhin  are  the 
)uv::t  circumstantial. 
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condemned  to  fallows,  and  manured  perhaps  not  more  than 
once  in  five  or  six  years,  produced  only  one  tolerable  har- 
vest in  three.  In  England,  flocks  of  sheep, are  thought  re- 
quisite for  the  produce  of  corn,  and  the  crops  are  regulated 
with  an  immediate  view  to  their  summer  and  winter  suste- 
nance. It  is  found  by  general  experience,  that  by  such 
courses  regularly  pursued  a  tract  of  land  will  yield  a  har- 
vest double  to  that  which  it  would  otherwise  produce. 

Amid  these  courses  of  crops,  in  which  various  kinds  of 
pulse,  grass,  and  vegetables  are  successfully  introduced, 
nothing  deserves  more  attention  than  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips; and  no  agriculturist  ever  deserved  l)etter  of  his  coun- 
try, than  he  who  first  introduced  them  into  the  fields  of 
England.  JVo  plant  is  better  suited  to  the  climate,  flourishes 
more,  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  it,  or  contributes  more 
to  the  fertility  of  land.  This  root  is  the  glory  of  the  Eng- 
lish husbandry.  Its  great  excellence  consists  in  nourish* 
ing  and  improving  the  soil,  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of 
wheat,  and  furnishing  nutritious  food  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 
Its  introduction  was  of  far  more  value,  than  the  acquisition 
of  a  colony,  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  com- 
merce. For  this  inestimable  vegetable,  and  the  improve- 
ments resulting  from  its  cultivation,  our  island  is  indebted 
to  Flanders,  the  fruitful  parent  of  our  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  manufactories.  The  first  effectual  trial  to  raise 
turnips  in  England  was  happily  made  in  a  county,  the  most 
proper  of  all  others  for  their  reception,  as  the  soil  of  Nor- 
folk is  in  general  light  and  sandy.  The  place  of  its  earliest 
cultivation  is  constantly  kept  in  the  public  view,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  seed  sent  to  distant  places  is  apt  to  degene- 
rate ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  produce  this  excellent  ve- 
getable in  perfection  are  obliged  to  procure  fresh  supplies  of 
Norfolk  seed.  Slow  is  the  progress  even  of  obvious  im- 
provement -.—its  introduction  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties was  tardy ;  and  not  more  than  half  a  century  has  elaps- 
ed, since  it  was  first  planted  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  Its  adop- 
tion is  now  very  general  throughout  Great  Britain  :  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  thu;  in  projiortion  as  turnips  arc  culti- 
vated, and  their  utility  is  more  fully  imderstood,  the  gene- 
ral system  of  husbandry  becomes  more  advantageous  and 
complete. 

3.  An  additional  cause  of  the  pre-eminence  of  our  agri- 
culture, not  less  striking  tlian  the  foregoing,  is  the  exptnce 
bcstoived  npan  latid^  as  well  as  upon  every  necessary  im- 
provement.    This  is  evident  in  the  sums  laid  out  for  manur- 
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jng,  irrigating,  draining,  and  fencing,  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
provements in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  the  introduction  of  new 
implements  of  hushandry,  the  durable  materials  of  common 
implements,  and  the  commodiousness  of  farm  houses,  and 
all  their  appendages.  To  these  circumstances  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  because  it  becomes  every  day  a  truth  more  gene- 
rally understood,  that  the  productive  state  of  agriculture  de- 
pends materially  upon  the  money  employed  in  its  various 
branches.  No  other  people  have  ventured  to  invest  such 
large  capitals  in  their  lands  ;  and  foreign  nations  are  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  invaluable  secret,  that  the  vegetable 
treasures  which  are  buried  in  the  earth,  become  the  most 
abundant  sources  of  wealth^. 

Our  agriculturists  are  daily  improving  in  knowledge  and 
daily  applying  that  knowledj^e  to  practice.  They  are  well 
skilled,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  the  nature  of  differ- 
tnt  soils,  and  understand  the  best  methods  of  meliorating 
them  by  various  manures,  the  preservation  of  their  fertility, 
and  the  increase  of  their  produce  by  regular  courses  of  crops. 
In  short,  they  display  a  degree  of  diligence,  spirit,  and  libe- 
rality in  all  rural  improvements  hitherto  discovered,  not 
to  be  equalled  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 

4.  Still  however,  even  a  careless  observer  may  remark, 

*  "  The  capital  employment  in  husbandry  in  the  British  isles  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  employed  in  France.  It  snrely  is  not  neces- 
saiy  to  observe  in  this  age,  that  liic  productive  state  ot  agriculture  in 
a  country  depends  much  more  upon  the  cai^ital  employed,  than  on  any 
other  circumstance  whatever  ;  and  since  ours  is  larger  than  tliat  of 
France,  though  in  the  possession  of  fifteen  millions  of  people  only,  (for 
that  of  France  is  to  he  connected  with  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  niil- 
bons)  the  British  doiiiinions  ouglit  to  be  cssentiiiily  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  Frarxe.' 

**  I  have  calculated  the  capital  of  the  farmers  in  France  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  the  medium  of  my  notes  is  forty  shillings  ao  acre.  A 
si/nilar  calculation  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  husbandry  of  Eng- 
land gi^  es  f(Air  pounds  per  acre.  By  capital  is  meant  the  average  of 
all  farms,  all  stocks,  and  all  pevi(xls  of  leases.  Add  thirty  sliillings  for 
the  less  quantity  of  permanent  improvements,  and  we  have  the^  t(.-tal 
of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  for  the  inferiority  of  French  to  English 
capital  employed  in  agriculture,  which  upon  131,000,000  of  acres  tcrnis 
a  deficiency  of  458,500,0001.  sterling.'* 

"  With  such  an  immense  superiority  in  the  produce  of  com,  the 
more  obvious  surprise  should  have  been,  tliat  the  resources  of  England, 
compared  with  those  of  France  were  not  yet  more  decisi\*e.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  there  ai-e  other  aiticles  of  culture,  to  which  recourse 
must  be  had  for  an  explanation.  Vines  are  an  inimense  object  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  Fi-ance,  and  yield  all  tlie  advantages  and  even  superior 
ones,  to  tliose  afforded  bj'  the  assicUicus  culture  of  can  in  England,  &c." 
Sec  Young's  France,  p.  341,  343,  430. 
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that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  summit  of  excellence.  Our 
ancestors  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  this  art ;  vet 
much  still  remains  for  us  and  our  posterity  to  accomplish. 
It  will  be  the  work  of  many  succeeding  generations  to  carry 
to  their  utmost  bounds,  the  natural  advantages  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Where  the  ground  is  already  cultivated,  it  is  in  many 
places  capable  of  higher  improvement ;  and  where  it  is  suf- 
fered to  lie  waste,  its  gloomy,  wild,  and  unfruitful  appear- 
ance is  a  tacit  reproach  of  the  public  negligence.  Inclosures 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial ;  and  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing them  ought  to  become  universal.  The  kingdom  is  de- 
formed in  many  parts  by  immense  heaths,  moors,  commons, 
marshes,  and  fens,  amounting,  according  to  some  computa- 
tions, to  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  extent  of  uncultivated 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  London  is  a  glaring  disgrace  to  our 
country.  The  tillage  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  this 
land  would  secure  the  nation  against  much  of  the  evil  of  de- 
ficient crops  ;  and  the  plenty  of  one  district  might  supply 
upon  a  larger  scale  the  deficiency  of  another.  All  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  grain  raised  upon  such  lands  would  ac- 
crue to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  the  husbandmen 
employed ;  and  the  increase  of  the  stock  of  labour  would 
contribute  to  remove  the  causes  of  emigration,  idleness,  and 
beggary*.  Waste  lands,  wherever  the  soil  Will  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, ought  to  be  enclosed,  and  converted  into  farms  of 
various  sizes.  The  practicability  of  such  a  plan  will  be  evi- 
dent on  our  reflecting,  that  where  corn  now  grows  in  great 
alDundance,  many  even  of  the  present  generation  can  remem- 
ber wild  heaths  and  barren  wastes.  Thus  the  public  sup- 
ply of  provisions  would  in  due  time  be  greatly  augmented, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  would  be  enabled  to 
make  new  exertions  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  culti- 
vated land*. 

*  "  Let  it  only  be  supposed  that  every  field  in  England,  of  the  same 
original  quality  with  those  in  the  neighbouvhoixl  of  tlie  mcti-opoUs,  and 
rx)nse(]uently  capable  of  the  same  fertility,  were  by  a  like  nuinav^omcnt 
made  to  yield  an  equal  i)roducc  ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  I  lx;lie\e  with 
truth,  that  tlie  quantity  of  human  i)r(Hision  riuscd  in  tlic  iskuid  would 
be  increased  five-fold.''     Palev,  p.  590. 

"  It  is  ol)scrvcd  in  Mr.  Kini;'.s  calculations,  the  accuracy  of  which  has 
never  yet  i)ccn  questioned,  that  of  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres  iu  iMig- 
land,  ten,  or  nioi-e  than  a  foiutli,  consisted  in  heaths,  nuK)rs,  moun- 
tains, and  barren  hinds ;  and  this,  exclusive  t)f  wtxxls,  foivsts,  parks, 
conmions,  roads,  &c.  There  have  sisice  that  time  been  may  improve- 
ments made.  But  it  will  surely  be  allowed  no  impnJiablc  assertion, 
that  one  fiftieth  part  may  yet  Ix:  gaii\ed  frou\  the  uniMofilablc  state  in 
wliich  it  is,    Tiiis,  though  purchased  by  Uic  uation,  would  be  no  ex- 
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To  c:\Try  siicli  Improvements  into  execution,  ever}'  encour- 
agement ought  to  be  given  by  the  legislature  ;  and  for  what 
purposes  could  the  public  money  be  better  employed,  than 
in  works  of  such  general  and  obvious  utility,  all  no  less  tend- 
ing to  the  groat  increase  of  provisions,  for  an  augmenting 
population,  than  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  government,  and 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  ? 

The  tillage  of  land,  before  waste  and  unfruitful,  is  in 
ievery  point  of  view  an  acqui^^ition  of  territory  highly  benefi- 
cial. Unlike  distant  colonies,  which  furnish  a  perpetual  pre- 
text for  hostility,  lands  newly  cultivated  excite  no  jealousy 
in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  can  furnish  no  grounds  for 
those  frequent  wars,  which  are  the  severest  scourges  of  man- 
kind, and  disgrace  the  professors  of  a  religion  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disseminating  benevolence,  and  es- 
tablishing peace. 

The  advice  of  projectors,  when  they  direct  their  ingenui- 
ty to  a  subject  so  important  as  that  we  are  discussing,  calls 
for  the  most  serious  attention.  Few  plans  recommended  by 
them  seem  better  calculated  to  carry  the  rural  arts  to  perfec- 
tion, than  the  establishment  of  experimental  farms.  These 
ought  to  be  formed  in  different  counties,  and  the  expences 
defrayed  by  government.  Here  the  nature  of  particular 
soils,  as  adapted  to  various  modes  and  processes  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  peculiar  qualities  and  comparative  value  of  grasses 
and  plants,  might  be  ascertained.  Here  the  best  and  most 
economical  mode  of  rearing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  uscfiJ 
animals  might  be  tried,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  abridging 
labour  by  improvements  in  machinery.  Our  country  can 
boast  of  academies  of  painting,  and  societies  for  the  encour- 
agement of  arts  ;  but  yet  it  wants  a  practical  institution  of 
this  kind,  conducted  upon  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale.  By 
collecting  and  comparing  the  experiments  made  in  these 
various  places,  great  advantages  might  be  gained  :  and  for 
this  purpose,  a  periodical  publication  of  transactions  woiUd 
be  highly  useful,  as  a  repository  and  vehicle  of  detached  ob- 
servations. By  the  admission  of  honorary  members,  this 
•ociety  might  likewise  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence, 
include  the  patrons  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  compare  their  different  processes,  disco- 
veries, and  plans  of  operation  for  the  purpose  of  general 
utility. 

pence  ;  fur  money  expended  by  the  public,  for  the  immediate  sen'ice 
of  the  jjublic,  cannot  witli  propiiety  be  called  €Jc-^eiic€'*  Cumpbell, 
PoL  burv,  vol.  ii,  p.  7j2» 
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Abundance  of  food  is  the  only  wealth  of  the  industrious 
poor,  as  other  possessions,  consisting  in  ample  revenues, 
splendid  houses  and  equipages,  exclusively  belong  to  the 
rich.  Upon  the  quantity  and  cheapness  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  the  industry,  health,  and  strength  of  the 
people,  and  of  course  the  general  comfort  of  society,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  must  ever  depend.  It.  is  therefore 
the  duty,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  government,  to  take  every 
possible  method  to  prevent  their  dearncss,  by  guarding  against 
their  scarcity.  Manufactures  and  commerce  arc  the  great 
sources  of  wealth  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
dried  up  and  exhausted,  it  is  necessary  that  agriculture  should 
be  an  objectjof  the  first  attention,  and  that  its  produce  should 
be  attainable  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  an  excellent  observation, 
*'  that  neither  agriculture  nor  trade  can  flourish,  where  the 
general  ease  does  not  begin  with  the  class  of  labourers." 
Priestley's  I^ectures  on  History,  p.  367. 

Nature  will  not  suffer  her  laws  to  be  violated ;  the  call  of 
the  appetites  is  more  importunate  than  the  solicitations  of 
fashion ;  and  the  means  of  subsistence  must  be  secured  to 
mankind  before  they  go  in  search  of  superfluities.  The  arts 
of  necessity  are  antecedent  to  those  of  elegance. 

From  the  preceding  observations  may  be  deduced  some  of 
the  most  useful  principles  of  political  economy.  The  real 
power  and  opulence  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  ivell  supplied  ivith  the  necessa7'ies  of  life  ; — sub^ 
ststence  is  the  proper  measure  of  population^ — and  the  earth 
is  the  source  of  subsistence.  All  other  means  of  wealth  and 
dominion,  such  as  coynmerce^  abundance  of  the  precious  7nc- 
talsj  and  extent  of  colonies,  promote  the  true  prosperity  of  a 
state,  only  in  proportion  as  they  encourage  Agriculture, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  arts,  as  ivell  as  the  most 
solid  and  most  durable  basis  of  Plenty  and  Fozver. 


CHAPTER  III. 
COMMERCE. 

IS  well  described  to  be  *'  an  operation,  by  vvliich  the 
\ircalth  or  work  cither  of  individuals  or  of  societies  may  be 
exchanged  by  merchants  for  an  equivalent,  proper  for  sup- 
plying every  want  without  interruptioji  to  industry,  or  check 
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to  consumption."'*  This  subject  will  be  considered  with  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  particular  state  and  circum- 
atances  of  our  own  country. 

The  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  an  Island  arc  supe- 
rior to  those  which  belong  to  any  country,  which  forms  a 
part  of  a  continent.  The  soil  ot  the  farmer  is  commonly  more 
rich,  fertile,  and  various,  tlian  that  of  the  latter.  The  sea 
affords  the  inhabitants  security  against  the  invasion  of  ene- 
mies, and  furnishes  them  wilh  inexhaustible  supplies  of  pro- 
vision. The  fisheries  on  their  coasts  dispose  islanders  to 
xiavigation,  and  hence  they  are  led  to  establish  an  extensive 
intercourse  with  the  most  distant  places.  From  their  general 
propensity  to  maritime  affairs,  they  acquire  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  their  courage  in  tho 
maintenance  of  their  own  customs  and  forms  of  government ; 
and  frequently  gain  a  permanent  ascendency  over  neigh- 
bouring and  even  remote  states. 

To  these  general  advantages,  which  were  possessed  in 
ancient  times  by  Crete,  and  at  a  less  distant  period  by 
Khodes,  Great  Britain  adds  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  her- 
self. Her  line  of  sea-coast  is  very  extensive  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  whole  island,  and  abounds  with  deep  bays  and 
capacious  harbours.  Her  ports  are  convenient,  and  good  for 
anchorage.  Those  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  are  nearlv 
as  well  situated  for  the  southern  trade,  as  the  French  ;  and 
they  are  far  superior  in  number,  safety,  and  depth  of  water. 
With  respect  to  the  northern  and  the  Baltic  trades,  the  situa- 
tion of  France  before  the  late  war,  when  it  had  not  the  com- 
mand of  the  coasts  ©f  Holland,  admitted  of  no  comparison. 
Rivers  and  numerous  canals  afford  the  convenience  of  water 
carriage  to  all  the  inland  counties  of  England,  and  not  only 
connect  them  with  each  other  by  the  internal  circulation  of 
trade,  but  afford  an  easy  and  cheap  conveyance  to  the  ocean. 

These  various  advantages  have  for  successive  ages  been 
carefully  improved,  as  the  great  works  of  public  utility 
completed  in  our  sea-port  towns,  sufficiently  attest.  Harbours 
have  been  deepened,  piers  and  moles  have  been  erected  to 
break  the  force  of  the  w  aves,  and  form  a  safe  asylum  for 
ships.  AVct  and  dry  docks  have  been  constructed  for  the 
building  and  reparation  of  ships,  and  commodious  quays  to 
unload  their  freights.  In  every  place  where  necessity  requires 

*  See  Eiicyclop.  Eritann.  vol  ij,  p.  195.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  His- 
ton',  p.  386.  For  the  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  an  excellent  account  of  Ccliimbu^  and  his  discoveries,  see  histoid  of 
^lodcrn  Europe,  vol.  ii,  p.  224,  ^c. 
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such  aid,  light-houses  have  been  raised  upon  the  lofty  clltTs, 
to  guide  the  mariner  in  the  darkest  nights  along  the  danger- 
ous coasts.  Thene  expensive  and  laborious  works  are  car- 
ried on  with  ardour,  to  promote  navigation  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  London,  Whitby,  Liverpool,  Yarmouth,  Bristol, 
Ramsgnte,  and  Falmouth,  fully  prove  ;  so  that  British 
vessels  can  sail  by  every  wind  that  blows :  and  the  ships  of 
foreign  nations  are  invited,  by  such  conveniences,  to  bring 
their  numerous  articles  of  commerce  to  every  part  of  our 
shores.  Such  various  monuments  of  utility  prove  the  in- 
cessant energy  of  industry ;  and  that  in  every  instance, 
where  the  influence  of  government  is  propitious  to  the  spi- 
rit of  enterprize,  those  difficulties  of  nature  and  situation 
may  be  conquered,  which  past  ages  regarded  as  insur- 
mountable. 

The  ardent  and  indefatigable  diligence,  which  raises 
Great  Britain  above  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  visible  in  every 
place,  distinguished  by  manufactories,  mines,  fisheries,  and 
agriculture.  In  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Norwich*  the 
fabrication  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  into  cloth,  linens,  and 
stuffs,  supplies  multitudes  of  all  ages  with  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  iron  and  other 
metals  are  worked  for  every  purpose  of  use  and  ornament. 
The  hardy  inhabitants  of  the  North  and  West  labour  in  the 
productive  mines  of  coals  and  metals  ;  while  the  mariners 
cither  explore  their  own,  or  venture  to  the  icy  seas  of 
Greenland,  and  the  distant  recesses  of  the  southern  Ocean, 
for  various  kinds  of  fish.  The  farmers  cultivate  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth,  and  grain  grows  on  extensive  plains, 
which  a  century  or  two  past  exhibited,  in  pathless  woods 
or  barren  heaths,  the  rudest  state  of  nature. 

This  survey  of  the  active  industry  of  our  countrymen, 
so  much  diversifled,  and  operating  in  such  various  direc- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  the  community  at 
large,  must  naturally  awaken  our  curiosity  to  inquire,  I.  into 
the  achantages  ;  II.  the  principles  ;  and,  III.  the  compcira^ 
five  state  of  that  commerce,  which  their  labours  enable  the 
British  merchant  to  extend  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 

I.  The  great  spring  of  commerce  is  mutual  want  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  life,  or  the  supposition  of  want,  with 
respect  to  luxuries  and  superfluities.  This  principle  has 
the  same  operation,  whether  the  farmer  immediately  sell 
his  corn  to  the  manufacturer,  or  whether  the  dispos:d  of 
manufactures  be  more  circuitous.  The  farmer,  for  instance, 
may  not  be  in  want  of  cloth  and  therefore  will  uot  give  corn 
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to  the  weaver.  In  such  a  case  the  weaver  sends  his  cloth 
to  a  foreign  market,  where  it  is  exchanged  for  the  wine  of 
Portugal  or  the  tea  of  China,  which,  v/hen  imported,  the 
farmer  readily  purchases.  The  machine  of  commerce  may 
appear  vast  and  complicated,  its  movements  may  be  many, 
and  its  operations  circuitous;  but  the  main  spring  wfc^s^zVy, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  is  invariably  the  same. 

Commerce  is  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  merchant ;  but 
its  advantages  are  far  from  being  confined  to  himself.  It 
supplies  the  wants  of  one  country  by  importing  the  articles 
of  another,  and  gives  a  value  to  superfluities,  Vv-hich  they 
could  not  otherwise  possess.  It  increases  the  revenue  of 
the  state,  and  thus  contributes  to  its  general  opulence  and 
grandeur  ;  and  it  preserves  the  independence  of  the  Britisk 
empire,  by  the  strong  support  and  Ifcrge  supplies  afforded 
to  our  maritime  strength.  Hence  we  acquire  a  decided  su- 
periority over  every  other  nation,  and  give  the  inhabitants 
of  remote  as  well  as  neighbouring  countries  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  Qur  riches,  prosperity,  and  power.  No 
commercial  country  is  long  exposed  to  the  evils  of  its  own 
barrenness  or  necessities  ;  and  the  riches  of  one  place  are 
soon  made  the  common  stock  of  all  others.  Commerce  is 
the  bond  of  general  society,  which  unites  the  most  distant 
nations  by  a  reciprocal  intercourse  of  good  offices.  By  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  activity  through  various  parts  of  the 
earth,  by  satisfying  the  real  and  multiplying  the  imaginary 
wants  of  mankind,  and  by  quickening  their  thirst  for  en- 
joyments, it  becomes  the  most  lively  and  most  general  prin- 
ciple, which  actuates  the  world.  Under  its  attractive  and 
beneficent  influence,  the  whole  world  becomes  one  city,  and 
all  nations  one  family. 

The  influence  likewise,  which  it  produces  upon  the  man' 
nets  of  mankind,  renders  it  a  more  interesting  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. A  regular  intercourse  subsisting  between  differ- 
ent nations  contributes  to  cure  the  mind  of  many  absurd  and 
hurtful  prejudices.  Trade  carried  on  between  persons  of 
different  sects  and  religions  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
opposition  of  opinion,  which  was  formerly  the  cause  of 
hatred  and  hostility.  It  promotes  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  extends  the  connexions  and  intercourse 
of  society,  and  increases  the  love  of  peace  and  order,  with- 
out which  its  operations  cannot  be  carried  on.  The  mer- 
chant engaged  in  honourable  traffic  is  the  friend  of  man- 
I  kind,  and  is  occupied  in  a  constant  exercise  of  good  offices, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  necessitous  fellow  creatures. 
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Commerce  will  be  found  to  have  had  no  sn\all  influence 
in  calming  the  minds  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  state 
of  repose  and  complacency*  The  sudden  revolutions,  heroic 
manners,  and  cxtraordinaiy  events  of  ancient  times  resulted 
from  that  ferocity  of  temper,  unsocial  spirit,  and  inequality 
of  ranks,  which  commerce  t-^nds  to  annihilate.  Iron  is' 
now  a  material  article  of  traffic,  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed only  as  an  instiaiment  of  destruction.  The  states 
of  Europe  are  brought  nearly  upon  a  level  by  this  inter- 
course ;  a  spirit  of  general  emulation  is  excited,  and  it 
is  justly  remarked  that  those  who  possess  the  most  exten- 
sive trade  command  the  source  of  opulence  and  power. 
Through  the  bounty  of  nature  most  nations  have  some 
superfluity  to  exchange  for  the  productions  of  others ;  and 
the  expectation  of  gaining  advantages,  which  they  cannot 
otherwise  secure,  turns  their  ingenuity,  labours,  and  enter- 
prises into  many  diil'erent  channels.  Hence  the  arts  of  ne- 
cessity and  elegance  are  diligently  cultivated,  invention  is 
roused  to  find  new  materials  for  foreign  consumption,  a 
competition  arises  between  rival  maniffac;turers  and  artists, 
and  commerce  employs  and  unites  the  families  of  the  earth, 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  Russia  to  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa ; — from  the  isles  of  Britain  to  th^  populous  and  vast 
dominions  of  China. 

From  this  intercourse  results  an  effect,  which  is  peculiar- 
ly advantageous  to  the  less  polished  and  civilized  nations. 
*By  the,  frequent  communications  which  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  bartering  commodities  with  the  cultivated 
European,  they  are  made  acquainted  with  useful  arts  and 
improvements,  and  are  taught  the  value  of  science,  and 
the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Thus  by  degrees  the  great 
disparity  between  man  and  man  is  destroyed,  useful  know- 
ledge find's  its  level,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
quarters  of  .the  world  arrive  at  the  equality  of  power,  which 
awes  ambitious  nations  into  due  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

From  commerce  we  likewise  derive  a  more  enlarged 
kpowledge  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  its  inhabitants. 
"We  become  correctly  acquainted  with  the  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, and  minerals  of  every  soil  and  climate,  and  tlie  natu- 
ral history  of  all  countries,  no  longer  debased  by  exaggera- 
tion and  fable,  acquires  the  value  of  precision  and  truth. 
Wc  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  inankiml,  are  enal)led 
to  estimate  their  dilft*rent  manners,  renuuk  how  modes  of 
life  and  habits  of  thinking  are  varied,  according  to  their 
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different  situations,  and  how  the  passions  and  dispositions 
are  moclifitcl.  The  Laplander,  like  his  climate,  is  dull, 
gloom}-,  and  cold  :  the  Asiatic,  under  die  influence  of  an 
ardent  sun,  is  fieiy,  sensual,  and  vindictive.  Thus  are  we 
enabled,  as   we  become,  more  acquainted  with  the  general 

I /faculties  and  powers  of  man,  to  complete  our  theoiies  as 
to  his  true  nature  and  constitution  ;  and  as  we  see  him  un- 
der every  variation  of  climate  and  government,  we  can 
form  a  comparative  estimate  of  his  dis})Osition,  manners, 
and  civil  polity,  founded  upon  the  sure  basis  of  fact  and 
experience. 

Among  people  of  the  same  country,  likewise,  commer- 
ciill  intercourse  gradually  introduces  a  spirit  of  order 
and  good  government,  and  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
liberty  and  securit)^  of  individuals.  Its  beneficial  effects 
have  been  no  less  visible  in  conciliating  tjie  affections  of  the 
natives  of  the  same  country  to  each  other.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  our  ancestors  lived  in  a 
state  of  suspicion,  servile  dependence,  and  war;  and  knew 
scarcely  any  distinctions,  except  those  w^hich  subsisted  be- 
tween the  different  professions  of  the  church  and  the  armv, 
or  the  more  servile  relations  of  lords  and  vassals.  But  at 
present,  the  various  ranks  of  society  are  connected  by  closer 
ties,  and  entertain  greater  cordiality  and  epteem  for  each 
odier,  as  their  intercourse  is  more  frequent,  and  the  supe- 
riour  refinements  of  society  have  quickened  the  s.ense  of 
mutual  v/ant,  and  mutual  dependence. 

In  Britain  indeed  commerce  has  acquired  a  degree  of 
rank  and  dignity  elsewhere  unknown,  except  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  it  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  it  honour  by  the  excellence  of 
their  education,  and  the  liberality  of  their  minds.  Of  these 
who  do  credit  to  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  in  the  senate,  for  public  spirit  and 
useful  knowledge,  of  those  who  at  the  call  of  distress  come 
forward  with  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  assistance,  who 
is  more  conspicuous  than  tlie  ENGLisn  Merchant  ? 

Attention  to  this  subject  will  open  a  view  of  the  intimate 
connexion  subsisting  between  the  landed  and  the  trading 
interests^  They  can  never  be  considered  as  clashing  and 
distinct,  without  a  manifest  injury  to  both,  and  an  igno- 
rance of  their  respective  effects  and  operations,  iriow  far 
each  has  contributed  to  improve  the  other,  is  evident  from 
considering  the  comparative  value  of  land,  at  a  period  an- 

-teccdent  to  the  present  flouhdiing  state  of  commerce.  The 
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fee  simple  of  estates  is  at  least  four  times  as  valuable  at 
present,  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.     This  among  many 
others   that   might  be  adduced,  is   a  decisive  proof  that 
country  gentlemen  are  in  realit}^  as  much  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  trade,  as  even  the  merchants  themselves.    In 
short,  agriculture  and  commerce  have  the  same  direct  in-^ 
fluence   in  promoting  national  abundance  and  prosperity. 
These  effects  they  certainly  will  produce   so  long  as  the| 
government  of  a  country  imposes  no  heavy  burthen  uponl 
their  exertions ;  but  encouraging  the  enterprising  spirit  of] 
individuals,  who  embark  large  fortunes  in  various  concerns^ 
promotes  the  interest  of  both  merchants  and  cultivators  oi\ 
land  at  the  same  time,  and  maintains  it  in  such  due  propor- 
tion, that  the  advancement  of  the  one  does  not  tend  to  the* 
depression  of  the  other. 

A  concern  of  such  magnitude  as  commerce,  involving! 
such  a  variety  of  articles,  carried  on  by  such  various  means,! 
and  extended  to  such  different  climates,  must  necessarily] 
be  liable  to  many  inconveniences,  to  which  agriculture   is 
not  subject.     Those  who  traffic   in  foreign  countries  sub-i 
ject  themselves   to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the  incle- 
mency and  diseases  of  cold  and  hot  climates.     In  conse- 
quence of  trading  with  the  natives  of  countries  less  civil-] 
ized  and  refined  than  themselves,  and  more  weak  and  de- 
fenceless, they  are  tempted  to  practise   the   arts  of  chica-^ 
nery,  and  to  have  recourse  to  acts  of  injustice  and  violence, 
and  thus  gradually  become  dead  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  regardless  of  the  admonitions  of  religion.    How- 
ever incompatible   commerce  may  appear  to  be"  with  the 
work  of  destruction,  it   is   often   the  cause  of  war.     The 
desire  of  a  small  island,  or  the  inconsiderable  trade  of  a 
remote  coast,  are  sufficient  motives  to  rouse  a  rival  nation 
to  arms.     These  wars  are  fatal  and  destructive,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  foreign  settlements  which  belong  «■ 
to   the   great  maritime  powers  of  Europe.     They  spreadHI 
like  the  wasting  flames  of  a  conflagration,  involve  everyHI 
quarter  of  the  globe  in  alarm  and  danger,  and  expose  theVI 
lives  and  property  of  the  unoflending  natives  to  the  attacks™ 
of  unprovoked   enemies.     Some  of  the   articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries  are  such  as  make  it  doubtful   whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  encouraged.     The  run\  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and  sulfcrings  of  some 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  briljc  given  to  Africa  for  the  purcliase 
of  others,  is  too  often  used,  when  brought  to  the  mother- 
country  as  the  means  of  intoxication.     Sugar,  the  produce 
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of  tliose  islaiuU  where  war,  pestilence,  aiul  the  disorders 
of  the  elements,  contend  for  the  mastery  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  man  and  his  labours,  ought  to  be  rejected  from 
our  articles  of  luxury,  until  it  is  produced  by  the  toil  of 
freemen. 

A  sagacious  writer  has  remarked,  that  in  observing  tho 
advances  of  commerce  "  in  its  first  stages,  we  shall  find 
that  it  supplies  mutual  necessities,  prevents  mutual  wants, 
extends  mutual  knowledge,  eradicates  mutual  prejudice, 
and  spreads  mutual  humanity.  In  its  middle^  and  more 
advanced  period,  it  provides  conveniencics,  increases  num- 
bers, coins  money,  gives  birtli  to  arts  and  sciences,  creates 
equal  laws,  diffuses  g^i^ncral  plenty,  and  general  happiness. 
If  we  view  it  in  'ts  third  and  highest  stage,  we  shall  see  it 
change  its  nature  and  effects.  It  brings  in  superfluity  and 
vast  >vealth,  begets  avarice,  gross  luxury,  or  effeminate  re- 
tmement  among  the  higher  ranks,  together  with  general 
loss  of  principle*'," 

II.  The  great  principles  of  commerce  are  the  result  of 
sound  reason,  and  the  united  experience  of  enlightened 
merchants.  A  short  statement  of  some  of  them  may  tend 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  British  traffic,  and  lead  to  im- 
portant inquiries  upon  this  subject  in  general. 

Of  all  articles  of  commerce  materials  produced  and  ma- 
nufactured at  home  are  the  most  profitable.  This  is  evi- 
dent, because  the  whole  labour  for  their  cultivation,  manu- 
facture, and  exportation,  is  divided  among  people  of  our 
own  nation,  and  they  exclusively  share  all  the  profits.  Wool, 
which  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom,  is  made 
into  broad  cloth,  which,  before  it  reaches  the  consumer, 
undergoes  a  great  variety  of  operations,  and  passes  through 
an  hundred  different  hands  :  so  that  there  is  no  produce 
whatever,  of  which  the  benefits  can  be  more  widely  diffus- 
ed among  the  industrious  part  of  the  community.  Suppose 
the  value  of  English  wool  produced  in  one  year  to  amount 
to  three  millions,  the  expence  of  working  it  up  into  vari- 
ous articles  to  be  nine  ;  its  total  value,  when  manufactured, 
will  amount  to  twelve.  Suppose  w^e  export  annually  to  the 
value  of  three  millions ;  and  the  number  of  persons  main- 
tained by  this  manufacture  to  be  a  million.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered that  these  persons  expend  what  they  earn  in  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  the  procuring  such  necessaries 
is  a  source  of  profit  and  employment  to  the  other  membt^s 

*  Bro^vn's  Estimate  of  tlie  Manners  of  tlie  Times,  p.  153. 
VOL.  II.  p 
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of  the  community;  and  then  we  may  judge,  what  an  im- 
mense addition  is  made  to  the  natural  stock  of  industry 
and  gain  by  this  vakiable  article,  even  without  taking  into 
the  account  the  sailors  employed  to  export  the  various  ar- 
ticles, into  which  it  is  wrought,  and  the  artificers  of  ma- 
chines used  to  accelerate  many  parts  of  the  manufactures. 

The  next  in  value  are  raw  materials  imported  from  other 
countries,  manufactured  in  England,  and  then  reserved  for 
domestic  use,  or  exported  for  foreign  consumption.  Their 
importation  precludes  the  want  of  foreign  manufactures, 
prevents  the  balance  of  trade  from  inclining  against  us, 
and  secures  all  the  proHt  arising  from  passing  entirely- 
through  the  hands  of  our  own  countrymen. 

It  is  a  received  maxim  in  commerce,  which  may  at  first 
sight  appear  paradoxical,  considering  the  h\^\\  estimation 
in  which  the  precious  metals  are  held,  that  it  is  tetter  to 
take  commodities  of  foreign  growth  in  return  for  our  o\Tn, 
than  to  be  repaid  with  gold  and  silver.  Although  these 
metals  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  all  commerce  ;  yet  to  ob- 
tain them  in  so  short  and  easy  a  manner  would  not  aug- 
ment the  stock  of  the  nation,  in  comparison  to  what  is 
added  by  our  taking  raw  materials,  which  will  furnish  em- 
ployment for  multitudes,  and  many  of  which  are  exported 
to  the  same  countries,  from  whence  they  were  originally 
brought.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  money  for  the  broad 
cloth  exported  to  Spain,  the  immediate  profit  may  be  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  establishes  no  lucrative  reciprocity  of  com- 
modities. But  if  we  take  wool  in  return,  there  is  a  new 
fund  for  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer,  and  an  additional 
profit  to  be  derived  from  its  importation.  I'he  fleeces 
therefore  of  Andalusia  are  much  more  valuable  objects  of 
importation  to  the  English  merchant,  if  he  consults  the 
greatest  advantage  of  his  country,  than  the  silver  of  Potosi, 
or  the  gold  of  Peru. 

From  these  propositions  may  be  drawn  a  Corollary,  that 
the  utility  of  the  various  branches  of  foreign  commerce  is 
measured  l^y  the  number  of  persons,  which  each  branch 
employs  and  supports.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
exchange  of  wrouglit  goods  for  raw  materials  is  much  more 
lucrative  than  the  exchange  of  one  species  of  wrought  goods 
for  another ;  and  tliat  of  course  the  exchange  of  our  own 
raw  materials  for  the  wrought  goods  of  other  nations  is  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous.  If,  for  example,  ten  thousond 
Englislimen  be  employed  to  make  cutlery  ware  for  the 
French,  and  five  thousand  French  be  employed  in  cambrics 
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for  the  English,  then  the  French  must  ultimately  pay  the 
five  thousand  men  so  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  main- 
tain them  at  tlieir  sole  expence.  It  is  true,  that  tlie  value 
of  the  respective  commodities  makes  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  sum  paid  to  balance  accounts  :  yet  the  great 
principle  that  it  is  not  money,  but  lal)our  properly  recom- 
pensed, which  constitutes  the  true  wealth  of  nations,  will 
always  demonsirute,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour 
of  tliat  country,  which  employs  the  greatest  number  of  its 
subjects. 

That  nation  will  be  both  opulent  and  formidable,  which 
convevs  its  own  manufactures,  or  commodities  of  its  own 
procuring,  to  foreign  ports  in  its  own  vessels.  For  thus 
are  secured  all  the  branches  of  industry  to  its  inhabitants, 
which  can  spring  from  any  article  of  their  trade,  as  it 
gives  employment  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  sailor,  with 
all  their  numerous  train  of  dependent  artisans,  and  ensures 
to  them  of  course  every  profit  and  advantage,  which  their 
occupations  can  in  any  degree  produce.  This  tends  to  the 
full  establishment  of  navigation,  and  opens  the  wide  and 
boundless  ocean  to  its  exertions.  The  Dutch  were  former- 
ly the  principal  carriers  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  This 
employment  alone  raised  them  to  their  late  condition  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Such  employment  cannot  however 
in  itself  be  regarded  cts  a  permanent  basis  of  power,  and  it 
is  less  profitable  than  either  the  domestic  or  foreign  trade 
of  consumption.  It  is  also  very  precarious,  because  in 
proportion  as  other  nations  improve  the  advantages  afford- 
ed by  the  convenience  of  their  own  harbours,  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  their  own  productions,  they  will  convey 
tlieir  own  goods  in  their  own  ships.  Such  has  been  for 
some  time  the  practice  of  England,  as  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  British  goods  is  exported  in  British  ves- 
sels. Of  the  utility  of  this  measure  our  ancestors  were 
early  sensible,  as  is  evident  from  an  act  of  parliament  made 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  celebrated  Act  of  Na- 
'uigation^  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  showed  more 
fully  the  sentiments  which  the  nation  entertained  of  the 
importance  of  this  practice.  The  immediate  object  of  this 
act  was  to  check  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  Considered 
as  to  its  ultimate  tendency,  it  was  the  wisest  law  which 
could  possibly  be  framed,  and  has  obtained  the  commenda- 
tion of  all  persons,  who  have  correct  views  of  our  com- 
mercial interests. 
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Under  the  influence  of  parlmmentary  encouragement,  tlie 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  navigation  and  in  the  con-  . 
struction  of  ships  have  been  equally  remarkable.  Atten- 
tion to  these  objects  has  conduced  to  the  improvement  of 
the  royal  navy,  v/hich  has  gradually  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  merchant  ships.  Bv  this  circumstance 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  considered  as  a  great  national 
object,  are  fully  displayed ;  for  upon  the  number  of  sai- 
lors, and  the  quantity  of  shipping,  depend  the  defence 
and  security  which  Britain  finds  in  her  great  and  formida- 
ble fleets,  and  the  glorious  pre-eminence  she  maintains 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  first  of  maritime 

vSTATES. 

Asa  nation  may  rise  to  opulence  and  power  by  acting 
upon  such  principles  as  those  before  established ;  so  may 
it  decline  and  be  impoverished,  if  the  scale  be  suffered  to 
preponderate  against  her,  by  encouraging  the  commodities 
of  other  countries  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own.  'I'his  will 
happen  when  articles  of  mere  luxury  are  imported,  and  not 
taken  in  exchange  for  our  own  productions. 

Much  more  disadvantageous  is  that  trade,  which  intro- 
duces a  commodity  not  only  consumed  among  us,  but 
which  hinders  the  consumption  of  the  like  quantity  of  our 
<jwn,  as  is  the  case  with  brandy  and  geneva,  which  dimi- 
nish the  consumption  of  malt,  and  are  therefore  with  great 
propriety  subjected  by  government  to  high  duties.  But 
that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  injurious  of  every  species  of 
traffic,  which  supplies  the  same  goods  we  can  produce  our- 
selves, tspecialiy  if  we  can  make  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
our  awn  consumption.  This  is  the  case  with  cloth,  silk, 
china,  and  muslins,  the  manufactories  for  which  have  been 
cstabliblied,  with  great  labour  and  expence,  in  various  parts 
of  England. 

To  enumerate  other  maxims  of  commerce  is  to  transcribe 
the  works  of  the  most  approved  authors  who  have  written 
at  large  upon  the  subject.  The  most  important  of  them 
all  may  be  compressed  into  one  grand  summar)-.  That 
species  of  commerce,  wliich  makes  money  flow  most  copi- 
owslyy  keeps  public  and  private  credit  high^  which  gives  to 
the  merchant  a  reasonable  pro/it^  and  to  the  labourer  and 
artisan  a  comfortable  subsistence  in  return  for  their  industry; 
which  increases  the  value  and  die  rent  of  lanJ^  and  pro- 
duces a  considerable  revenue  to  the  state^  nuist  always  be 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  :  since  these  arc  the  only  indu- 
bitable marh^  by  which  the  advantage  of  any  public  orpri- 
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vatc  trade  can  be  demonstratecl.  And  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  same  criteria  which  assist  us  m  judging- 
by  what  kinds  of  trade  we  gain  or  lose,  wdl  hkcwise  di- 
rect us  what  treaties   of  commerce  are  beneficial,  or  the 

contrary'  ,  .   ^    ,        *  4.^  „^ 

"  No  certain  method  has  been  as  yet  pointed  out  to  as- 
certain the  balance  of  trade.  It  can  never  be  known  ironi 
the  exports  and  imports  for  a  few  years,  even  if  these  state- 
ments could  be  absolutely  depended  upon.  Ihe  rate  ot 
exchan-e,  which  has  been  called  a  political  barometer, 
would  be  really  so,  if  commerce  only  operated  upon  it : 
but  this  not  being  the  case,  it  can  be  no  i-iile  at  all.  Ihe 
custom-house  books  are  no  unerring  guides;  whatever  is 
smuegled  does  not  appear ;  some  exports  are  beyond  the 
truth,  and  some  things  are  not  rated  at  all.  Ihe  plenty  or 
scarcity  of  money  cannot  for  many  reasons  be^  relied  on. 
After  all,  our  foreign  traffic  hath  been  lor  a  series  of  years 
increasing  :  if  the  general  balance  had  been  against  us,  we 
must  by  this  time  have  been  brought  very  low,  ir  not  to- 
tally undone.  But  as  every  thing  we  see  proves  the  con- 
trary, it  may  serve  to  convince  us;  and  this  the  rather,  be- 
cause foreigners  show  their  sense  of  the  matter  by  the  sums 
'they  entrust  in  the  public  funds*."  ^  ^ 

\i,  As  British  commerce  has  increased  m  im.portance,  it  has 
in  a  proportionable  degree  engaged  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature. The  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  to  particu- 
lar places  have  been  given  to  companies  ol  merchants  ; 
and  rewards  have  been  held  out  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tions of  our  own  country,  and  exclude  those  of  foreigners. 
Accordinglv  penalties  have  been  laid  both  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  such  articles  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  and  upon 
•the  importation  of  such  articles  from  countries,  where  the 
balance  of  trade  is  against  us.  The  exportation  of  our  ow-ii 
produce  has  been  encouraged  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  ad- 
vantageous treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  states-,  and 
the  establishment  of  colonies. 

The  privileges  granted  to  chartered  companies  by  govern- 
ment have  undoubtedly  encouraged  a  spirit  of  monopoly, 
and  been  too  favourable  to  the  exclusive  interests  oi  a  few 
merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  at  large.  By  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  company  the  rest  of  the  nation 
are  excluded  from  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  by  the  charter  of  the  Turkey  Company  they  are  pro- 
hibited from   having  any  commerce  with  the  dominions  oi 

*  Campben's  Poliucal  Survey,  vol.  ii,  p.  705. 
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the  Grand  Slgnior.  Thus  the  interests  of  the  whole  are 
sacrificed  to  the  emolument  of  a  few.  A  small  number  of 
merchants  confine  their  exports  and  imports  to  as  small  a 
quantity  as  they  please.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
they  confine  the  markets  to  themselves,  and  they  can  both 
buy  and  sell  at  their  own  price.  As  charters  confer  exclu- 
sive privileges,  they  operate  as  a  check  upon  all  those  who 
come  not  within  their  limits,  and  in  their  own  nature  pro- 
duce an  established  monopoly.  They  are  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  a  received  maxim,  which  suggests  the  expedi-^ 
ency  of  competition  to  render  trade  advantageous  to  the 
public. 

"  All  restrictions  on  trade  are  naught :  and  no  company 
whatever,  whether  ihey  trade  in  a  joint  stock  or  under  regu- 
lations, can  be  for  public  good,  except  it  may  be  easy  ior 
all,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  be  admitted  into 
them,  at  any  time,  for  a  very  inconsiderable  fine*." 

Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  those,  who  have  instituted  the  present  system  of 
commerce,  that  they  were  obliged  sometimes  to  adapt  their 
measures  to  the  circumstances  of  particular  times,  and  to 
assimilate  their  plans  to  those  of  other  nations,  in  order  to 
secure  equal  advantages.  No  individual  merchant  was  bold 
enough  to  embark  his  whole  property  in  the  adventurous 
issue  of  a  distant  trade;  whereas  numbers  were  inclined  to 
associate  for  that  purpose,  because  the  sum  employed  in  the 
adventure  was  not  of  material  consequence,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  enterprize.  The  legislature  gave  them 
a  charter  as  a  recompence  for  their  risk ;  and,  regarding 
only  their  immediate  benefit,  looked  not  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  mercantile  spirit  would  be  more  widely  diffused, 
and  British  subjects  would  complain  that  any  other  limits, 
except  those  of  nature,  were  set  to  their  exertions. 

But  it  seems  at  present  to  be  admitted  as  a  settled  prin- 
ciple that  commercial  companies  are  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  public,  as  they  trade  at  much  more  expence 
tlian  individuals,  and  give  rise  to  illegal  traffic,  which  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  neutral  vessels,  that  carry  Eng- 
lish goods  to  foreign  ports.  The  Americans  are  sensible 
of  these  inconvcniencies,  and  therefore  open  a  free  trade  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Destitute  of  established  colonies, 
they  rival  us  in  the  various  branches  of  our  trade  with  the 
East  Indies. 

•   Sir  J.  Child.     This  principle  is  adopted  by  Smith,  and  very  fiiMy 
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III.  That  we  derive  great  advantages  from  our  extensive 
commerce  is  evident  Irom  a  comparisc^n  between  the  for- 
mer and  present  state  oi  our  public  and  private  affairs.  The 
wool  of  England,  which  at  present  constitutes  the  staple 
commodity  of  our  traffic,  was  in  former  times  sent  abroad, 
and  returned  to  this  country  in  a  manufactured  state.  Ger- 
many furnished  our  ancestors  with  hardware ;  at  present 
the  hardware  of  Shefheld  and  I5irmingham  has  an  unrival- 
led market  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
'I'he  common  interest  of  money  was  twelve  per  cent. ;  and 
it  at  present  fluctuates,  in  time  of  peace,  from  three  to  five, 
which  it  cannot  legally  exceed.  Land  was  sold  for  no  more 
than  twelve  years  purchase  which  can  be  disposed  of  for  thirty. 
For  the  elegant  articles  of  looking  glasses,  paper,  and  silk, 
the  pride  and  boast  of  France  ;  for  the  carpets  of  Turkey; 
for  the  porcelain  and  the  beautiful  and  fantastic  ornaments 
of  China  ;  for  the  clocks  and  watches  of  Germany  ;  and  the 
glass  of  Italy  ;  our  workmen  can  substitute  such  productions 
as  are  little,  if  at  all  inferior  in  materials  or  execution,  in 
elegance  of  design,  or  cheapness.  The  coal-trade  which  for 
ages  was  considered  merely  as  a  local  convenience,  is  now 
become  the  basis  of  all  the  northern  coasting  trade  ;  and 
nurses  and  maintains  many  more  seamen  than  before  that 
period  were  supported  by  the  whole  commerce  of  the  na- 
tion. The  streams  of  traffic  have  been  turned  into  new 
channels,  and  now  fertilize  our  soil  much  more  than  they 
foraierly  enriched  the  nations  of  the  continent.  We  excel 
those  by  whom  we  have  been  taught  the  various  arts  of  ma- 
jfiufacture ;  for  all  countries  attest,  by  their  regular  and  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  us,  the  ingenuity,  expedition,  and 
dexterity  of  our  workmen. 

*'  The  discovery  of  America  made  an  essential  change  in 
the  state  of  Europe.  By  opening  a  new  and  inexhaustible 
market  to  all  the  commodities  of  Europe,  it  gave  occasion 
to  new  divisions  of  labour  and  improvement  of  art,  which  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce  could  never  have 
taken  place  for  want  of  a  market,  to  take  off  the  greater  part 
of  their  produce.  The  productive  powers  of  labour  were  im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increased  in  all  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  together  with  it,  the  real  revenue  and 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants."    Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii,  p. 

iro. 

The  population  not  only  of  great  cities,  but  of  villages, 
has  particularly  increased  in  the  manufacturing  counties  of 
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pared  with  their  present  magnitude  and  splendour,  both  in 
public  and  private,  the  English  cities  of  former  ages  were 
villages,  and  houses  were  little  better  than  cottages.  The 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  are  increased  by  the  accumulat- 
ed fruits  of  every  climate,  and  the  house  of  every  gentlemaa 
is  a  repository  of  choice  productions  of  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries, "^rhc  NAVY  OF  England,  which  once  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  inconsiderable  barks,  is  now  composed  of 
the  largest  ships.  To  the  islands  at  the  extremities  of  the 
globe  it  conveys  prott- ction,  or  it  threatens  vengeance.  Its 
resistless  strength  let  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland 
proclaim  ;  since  their  own  annals  can  instruct  them,  that 
Britain  rose  in  former  times  superior  to  their  separate  attacks. 
Their  generation  has  witnessed  her  power  in  repelling  their 
combined  efforts,  when  leagued  in  formidable  confederacy  to 
subdue  her,  exhausted  by  a  war  with  her  American  colo- 
nies. Braving  their  utmost  fury,  her  soldiers  defied  their 
enemies  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  her  sailors  bore  her 
triumphant  flag  from  the  northern  seas  to  the  shores  of 
India. 

Nor  did  the  late  xvar  afford  less  opportunities  of  display- 
ing her  maritime  glory.  The  single  force  of  Britain  was 
again  opposed  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Holland  :  and  yet, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  disadvantage  and  difficulty, 
their  numerous  fleets  were  in  every  place  defeated  ;  and  the 
exploits  of  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  Nelson,  Smith,  and 
Warren,  have  entitled  them  no  less  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country,  than  the  praises  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

These  advantages  have  Britons  derived  from  their  insular 
situation,  improved  b}'  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  heightened 
by  indefatigable  industry.  They,  experience  the  best  effects 
of  commerce  in  the  refinement  of  national  manners,  in  pui)lic 
magnificence,  and  private  abundance,  united  with  the  ability 
of  defending  against  the  attacks  of  the  most  formidable  in- 
vaders, all  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  possession  of  liberty, 
and  tht;  enjoyment  of  property.  Around  the  wide  compass  of 
the  globe  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  country,  which  has  of  late 
years  discovered  more  strong  indications  of  growing  pros- 
perity;  for  have  we  not  great  and  flourishing  towns,  filled 
with  m:ignlficent  privat<'  houses,  stately  pul^lic  buildings,  ac- 
cessible by  conveni'-nt  roads  and  elegant  bridges,  surrounded 
by  lands  well  cultivated,  and  inhabind  h\  people  of  all  ranks, 
better  supjiorted  than  those  of  the  same  classes  in  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  i    Have   we  not  an   extjinsive   foreign  trade, 
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and  unembarrassed,  an  easy  and  expeditious  transfer  of  pro- 
perty in  the  national  funds,  public  and  private  credit  high, 
and  a  powerful  navv  ?  A  conibination  of  such  important 
circumstances  necessarily  proves  a  nation  to  be  opuleuti, 
prosperous,  and  powerfid. 

Such  are  the  imperfect  outlines  of  the  actual  state  of  this 
island.  It  is  however  far  distant  from  the  point  of  perfection, 
to  which  it  is  capable  of  advancing.  The  capacity  it  posses- 
ses for  commercial  is  as  remarkable  as  that  which  it  claim* 
for  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  such  as  calls  not  only  for 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  of  every  gentleman,  who 
wishes  to  advance  his  own  interest,  and  the  general  c:ood. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, are  double  the  province  of  Holland  in  extent ;  but 
in  population  they  fall  short,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight. 
Many  parts  of  Wales  show  the  remains  of  cities  once  more 
populous,  and  of  roads  once  much  more  frequented  than  at 
present.  '^^I'he  cattle  in  the  pastures,  fish  in  the  waters,  and 
metals  and  coals  in  the  mountains,  clearly  point  out  the 
means  of  again  restoring  or  exceeding  its  ancient  prosperity ; 
more  particularly  as  the  country  abounds  with  water  and 
fuel — the  two  great  instruments  of  manufactures.  Many 
rivers  in  different  parts  of  our  island  ought  to  be  deepened, 
widened,  and  made  navigable  ;  and  many  more  canals  dug 
to  convey  various  kinds  of  goods  at  a  small  expence  to  a 
quick  market.  These  salutary  measures  would  produce  the 
general  improvement  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 

The  timber,  which  we  purchase  in  foreign  countries  for 
ship  building,  and  other  purposes,  might  be  raised  upon 
some  of  those  large  tracts  of  land,  heaths,  commons,  and 
hills,  which  are  suffered  to  lie  waste.  To  a  commercial  and 
maritime  people,  it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  concern  to  be 
independent,  particularly  in  this  respect,  of  precarious  and 
foreign  supplies. 

A  repeal  of  the  severe  penalties  on  the  exportation  of 
wool  would  doubtless  prove  highly  beneficial ;  and  no  reason 
can  be  given  for  the  present  restriction,  which  does  not  as 
well  apply  to  the  exportation  of  wheat.  With  respect  to  that 
important  article,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of 
manufacture  as  well  as  wool,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  in- 
crease of  its  culture,  by  bringing  large  tracts  of  land  into 
tillage,  has  been  immense,  since  the  bounty  allowed  on  its 
exportation.  Bounties  might  likewise  prove  highly  advan- 
tageous by  the  promotion  of  the  various  fisheries  in  Sco^ 
I;ind,  and  upon  our  coasts.  They  are  able  to  supply  an  almost 
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inexhaustible  stock  of  provision — they  furnish  a  nursery  for 
seamen,  and  on  that  account  merit  every  encouragement. 

Although  its  inhabitants  have  been  nearly  doubled  within 
a  tentury,  yet  the  island  of  Great  Britain  is  by  no  means 
so  populous  as  its  size  will  admit.  How  beneficial,  there- 
fore, must  any  measure  be,  which  induces  the  natives  of  this 
country  to  remain  contented  at  home,  as  well  as  encourages 
persecuted  foreigners  to  bring  useful  arts  from  their  own 
country,  and  settle  in  England  !  The  heavy  taxes  laid  by 
government  upon  the  most  necessary  articles  of  life,  as  well 
as  the  fines  imposed  by  corporations  on  ingenious  ar- 
tisans, are  weights  laid  upon  trade  and  industry  which 
clog  the  wheels  of  the  commercial  machine,  and  impede  its 
due  motion.  To  prevent  the  state  from  losing  from  such 
sums  being  withdrawn  from  the  public  treasury,  taxes  might 
be  kid  Upon  articles  of  luxury,  extravagance,  and  foreign 
produce.  If  our  manufactures  cannot  be  sold  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  they  will  not  long  continue  to  be  purchased  by 
foreigners ;  and  if  that  channel  of  traffic  be  dried  up,  we 
shall  be  exposed  to  depopulation,  poverty,  and  all  the  unhap- 
py consequences  of  expiring  trade.  Our  merchants,  if  op- 
pressed by  accumlated  taxes,  will  not  be  able  to  stand  in 
competition  with  those  of  France,  which,  notburthened  with 
a  national  debt  in  any  degree  equal  to  ours,  will  not  only  un- 
dersell us  in  the  foreign  markets,  but  will  draw  English  ca- 
pitals from  this  country,  and  encourage  emigration  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life.  Any  alleviation 
with  respect  to  duties  will  be  so  far  from  a  detriment,  that 
it  will  ultimately  prove  an  advantage  to  the  public  revenues. 
Weights  and  measures  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  same  pre- 
cise standard  all  over  th<  kingdom,  in  order  that  many  of 
the  frauds  which  now  prevail  may  be  removed.  The  num- 
ber of  ale-houses  ought  to  be  diminished,  as  they  are  not 
only  the  haunts  of  intemperance,  but  the  retreats  of  idleness ; 
they  produce  a  fondness  for  dissipation,  which  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  domestic  haluts  of  life;  and  they  corrupt  the 
minds  and  relax  the  industriotis  habits  of  th<  common  people. 

There  exist,  without  doubt,  many  causes,  which  obstruct 
the  execution  of  such  pn^jt  cts  ;  and  the  great  expense,  the 
discord  of  clashing  interests,  and  the  varieties  of  opinion 
upon  these  subj»  cts,  may  long  retard  their  execution.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  ipouncl  to  ex|)ecl,  that  they  may  in 
process  of  time  he  partK>li\',  if  not  completely,  adopted  ;  since 
it  is  a  truth,  confirmed  by  daily  observation,  that  our  eoun- 
trymen  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  embark  their  property  in 
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a  joint  stock  ;  and  when  the  utility  of  an  enterprize  willjus- 
tily  their  attcmj)ls,  they  come  forward  with  alacrity  to  en- 
gage in  all  pubhc  works.  Their  capitals  are  much  larger 
than  formerly,  and  of  course  they  are  better  enabled  to  run 
the  risk  of  expensive  undertakings. 

Tile  first  steps  in  the  useful  arts,  which  arc  the  most  dif- 
ficult, have  long  ago  been  taken  ;  fheir  fruits  are  reaped  by 
society  at  largf,  and  furnish  the  greatest  incitements  to  per- 
severance. Of  this  kind  is  the  encouragement  given  to  na- 
vigable canals,  which  afford  the  cheapest  and  most  easy  cir- 
culation of  inland  commerce.  We  may  reasonably  indulge 
the  hope  that  many  such  schemes  will  be  realized,  because  the 
greatest  works,  of  which  wc  now  reap  the  benefit,  once  ex- 
isted only  in  plans  and  projects.  However  at  first  condemn- 
ed by  the  ignorant  and  ridiculed  by  the  idle  they  were  at 
last  reduced  to  practice. 

It  is  the  happy  characteristic  of  the  English  to  improve 
upon  the  arts  of  other  nations  ;  it  only  remains  therefore, 
that,  in  order  to  complete  our  reputation  for  this  excellence, 
we  adopt  every  .useful  scheme,  and,  by  adding  our  dexteri- 
ty to  the  invention  of  others,  make  nearer  approaches  to  per- 
fection. 

The  CAPACITY  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  Visible  In  our  soil  and 
its  productions  constitutes  the  intrinsic  and  transcendant  ex- 
cellence of  our  island  ;  and  the  industry  and  public  spirit  of 
its  inhabitants  form  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  our 
national  character. 

These  united  advantages  tindeniably  prove,  upon  a  com- 
parison with  the  circumstances  of  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, that  Great  Britain  is  eminently  qualified  by  art  and 
nature  to  carry  on  a  widely  extended  commerce,  as  she  de- 
rives every  requisite  for  that  purpose  from  ber  insular  situ- 
ation, the  produce  of  her  lands  and  plantations,  the  excel- 
lence and  variety  of  her  manufactures,  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  her  sailors,  and  the  opulence  and  enterprising  dis- 
position of  her  merchants. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

r         AS  travelling  is  considered  a  part  of  education  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  all  young  menof  nmk  and  fortune,  it 
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becomes  a  very  interesting  subject  of  observation.  The 
most  important  topics  which  this  subject  includes  are  its 
general  advantages^  the  consideration  of  the  time  of  life 
when  the  traveller  ought  to  begin  his  excursions,  the  previa 
ous  information  necessary  to  be  acquired,  the  countries  most 
proper  to  be  visited,  the  objects  most  deserving  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  what  are  the  best  effects^  which  a  tour  through 
foreign  countries  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  manners* 

Travelling,  as  far  as  it  introduces  a  man  into  genteel  and 
well  informed  society  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
leads  to  an  extensive  knowledge  of  persons  and  places,  ex- 
pands the  mind,  removes  local  prejudices,  produces  a  com- 
parison between  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  satisfies  that 
curiosity  and  that  fondness  for  change,  which  are  so  natural 
to  mankind,  supplies  new  sources  of  pleasing  and  useful  in- 
formation, and  conduces  to  the  increase  of  philanthropy  and  \ 
generosity  of  sentiment.  He  who  is  confined  to  his  own 
country  reads  only  one  page  of  the  book  of  human  nature, 
and  perpetually  studies  the  same  lesson ;  nor  does  he  under- 
stand that  completely,  from  his  ignorance  of  hs  relacive 
merit,  and  connexion  with  all  other  parts. 

If  the  great  and  the  opulent  reside  constantly  in  their 
Dwn  country,  they  are  acquainted  only  with  a  luxurious, 
easy,  and  enervating-  mode  of  living.  Foreign  travel  en- 
ures them  to  the  severity  of  wholesome  hardships  ;  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  disturbed  nights,  scanty  fare,  uncom- 
fort:*ble  inns,  and  bad  roads  diversify  their  lives,  and  place 
them  in  new  situations.  Thus  they  experience  such 
changes  and  wants,  as  render  the  luxuries  which  they  can 
command  at  home,  and  which  otherwise  would  be  insipid, 
the  sources  of  real  enjoyment ;  and  their  occasional  priva- 
tions of  ease  and  plenty  may  increase  their  sympathy  for  the 
lower  and  more  indigent  classes  of  the  community. 

He  who  forms  his  notions  of  mankind  from  his  constant 
residence  in  one  and  the  same  place,  resembles  the  child 
wlio  imagines  the  heavens  are  confined  to  his  own  limited 
prospect.  The  Russians,  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great,  thought  themselves  possessed  of  every  national  bles- 
sing, and  held  all  other  people  in  contemj)t ;  so  contracted 
were  they  in  their  notions  as  to  believe  that  their  northern 
mountains  encompassed  the  globe.  The  untravclled  Spa- 
niard may  suppose  that  every  Englishmen  is  dressed  in 
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boots  and  a  huntlng-cnp,  and  that  horses  and  dogs  are  the 
constant  subjects  ol"  his  thoughts  and  conversation.  The 
untravclled  Englishman  may  imagine  that  the  Spaniard 
is  always  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  that  he  is  a  prey  to  |)erpetual 
jealous}-,  and  is  haughty,  superstitious,  and  inactive 
These  misconceptions  may  probably  result,  in  a  consider- 
able der,rec,  from  the  popular  novels  of  each  country  ;  and 
the  Knight  of  La  Manca  and  Squire  Western  may  have 
equally  caused  them  to  mistake  a  particular  for  a  general 
character,  and  filled  them  with  false  and  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  each  other.  Thus  is  one  nation  disposed  to  draw- 
such  a  caricature  of  another,  as  gives  an  extravagant  as  well 
as  an  unpleasing  idea  of  the  original  :  it  is  only  amid  the 
civilities  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  exchange  of  friendly 
offices,  \hat  the  true  and  faithful  likeness  can  be  taken. 

**  Mot  long  ago  the  map  of  the  world  in  China  was  a 
.square  plate,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  the 
provinces  of  that  vast  empire,  leaving  on  its  skirts  a  few- 
obscure  corners,  into  which  the  wretched  remainder  of 
mankind  were  supposed  to  be  driven.  If  you  have  not  the 
use  of  our  letters,  nor  the  knowledge  of  our  books,  said  a 
mandarin  to  a  European  missionary,  what  literature,  'or 
what  science  can  you  have."  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society, 
p.  313. 

Travelling  not  only  divests  the  mind  of  such  prejudice 
as  this,  but  gives  the  highest  polish  to  the  manners.  This 
polish  however  does  not  result  from  that  excessive  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  to  his  deportment  and  external  appear- 
ance, which  takes  oft'  the  mind  from  more  important  pur- 
suits, and  gives  a  studied  air  to  his  general  behaviour;  but 
arising  originally  from  true  benevolence,  and  a  desire  to 
please,  is  perfected  by  intercourse  with  well-bred  and  po- 
lite company,  displays  itself  upon  every  occasion  in  an  easy 
an  unaffected  carriage,  an  unembarrassed  address,  and  pro- 
'  per  attention  to  all  around  him.  It  has  no  connexion 
wiih  effeminacy  or  formal  ceremony,  or  with  that  cringing 
mien  and  affected  complaisance,  which  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  ingenuousness,  and  would  lessen  the  dignity  of 
a  British  gf^ntleman. 

The  qualifications  of  a  young  traveller  ought  to  be  such, 
as  may  not  only  exempt  him  from  the  imputation  of  frivo- 
lous curiosity,  but  enable  him  to  derive  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  his  excursions.  Kis  mind  ought  to  be  im- 
VOL.  II.  Ct 
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proved  by  a  classical  education  :  after  having  studied  at  the 
university  the  most  important  points,  which  form  the  sub- 
jects of  this  work,  he  will  be  well  qualified  for  his  intended 
tour.  He  ought  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  his  own 
language,  to  understand  the  lav/s,  constitution,  and  history 
of  his  own  country,  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  our  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  state  of  our  commerce,  agricu'»*-urc,  and 
arts.  In  such  points  he  ought  by  no  means  to  be  deficient : 
since  to  make  a  comparison  between  other  countries  and  his 
own,  is  more  particularly  requisite  as  an  obvious  and  lead- 
ing object  of  attention.  Such  preparatory  acquirements 
will  give  a  young  man  great  advantages  in  his  conversation 
with  foreigners,  particularly  if  they  are  intelligent  and  well 
informed.  They  form  the  basis  of  education,  upon  which 
travelling  may  be  raised,  as  its  highly  ornamental  and  ele- 
gant superstructure. 

Let  him  not  hasten  to  foreign  countries,  before  he  has  satis- 
fied his  curiosity  by  exploring  the  most  interesting  parts  oi  his 
own.  There  are  various  places  which  will  fully  repay  the 
labour  and  expense  of  his  excursions,  directed  as  they  may 
be  to  different  and  pleasing  objects  of  pursuit  and  observation. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenes  of  Wales,  and  the  North  of  England  ;  the  highly 
cultivated  fields  of  Norfolk,  Berkshire,  and  Kent;  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  which  distinguish  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  Birming- 
ham, and  the  large  and  populous  county  of  York  ;  the  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Derbyshire,  and  the 
flourishing  cities,  fisheries,  and  manufactories  of  Scotland. 
In  the  course  of  these  domestic  excursions,  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  and  curious  in  the  fine  arts,  whatever  is  de- 
posited in  the  cabinets  of  the  virtuosi,  produced  in  manu- 
factories, or  dug  in  th(;  mines,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

**  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is 
calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  noc  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her 
rejoicing  \vith  heave ji  and  earth.  1  should  not  therefore  be 
a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or 
three  years  th.U  thry  have  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride 
out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all  quar- 
ters of  flu-  ^.*«id;  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength, 
all  comtnoditirs  of  building  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbours,  aiuI  ports  for  trade ;  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far 
as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they  can  on  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  of  sea-fight.      These 
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i    ways   would   try  all  their  peculiar  ,ffifts  of  nature  ;  and  if 
t    there  were  any  secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch 
f    it   out,  and   give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by, 
I    which  could  not  but  mightily  redound  to   the   good   of  the 
nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old  admired  vir- 
tues and   excellencies,  with  far  more   advantage,  now   in 
this  purity  of  Christian  knowledge."     Milton's  Tractate  on 
Education. 

Such  excursions  to  the  most  interesting  parts  of  his  own 
e^ountry  will  sharpen  the  appetite  of  the  young  traveller  for 
the  curiosities  of  other  countries,  and  place  him  upon  equa- 
lity with  those  inquisitive  foreigners  who  resort  to  Eng- 
land. And  such  foreigners  indeed  cannot  give  a  stronger 
proof  of  their  discernment  and  well  directed  curiosity.  Con- 
sidering the  progress  made  in  arts  and  sciences,  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  num- 
ber of  our  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  especially  the  in- 
exhaustible wonders  of  our  metropolis,  the  variety  and  in- 
genuity of  our  manufactories,  the  splendour  of  our  court; 
the  prospects  of  the  country,  diversified  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  nature ;  the  collections  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
natural  curiosities  ;  our  formidable  navy,  which  is  the  ter- 
ror and  the  admiration  of  the  world ;  the  character  of  the 
ipen,  ingenuous,  intelligent,  and  hospitable ;  the  beauty^ 
dehcacy,  and  modesty  of  the  women — considering  all  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  attribute  the  satisfaction  which 
they  express,  during  their  residence  among  us,  to  mere 
flattery  :  but  may  fairly  conclude,  that  it  arises  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  genuine  pleasure,  w-hich  they  derive  from 
the  survey  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in  the 
world*. 

It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  travellers,  who  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  many  interesting  parts  of  their  native 
country.  The  French  are  remarkable  for  this  defect,  and' 
the  English  are  far  from  being  exempt  from  it.  Too  many 
of  our  countrymen,  who  go  abroad,  are  unacquainted  not 
only  with  places  remote  from  that  in  which  they  were  born 
or  educated,  but  with  many  things,  to  which  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  be  familiarized  from  their  infancy.  An 
Englishman  once  discovered  very  great  surprise,  when  he 
was  informed  at  Rome,  that  the  church  ot  St,  StepherHs 

*  Dean  Tucker  has  ^iven  an  excellent  list  of  the  objects  most  de- 
serving the  attention  of  a  foreigner,  who  ti'avels  in  England.  Essay 
oh  Trade,  p.  111. 
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Walbrook^  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  mo- 
dern architecture.  Such  ignorance  exposes  the  traveller 
to  the  ridicule,  and  perhaps  contempt  of  intelligent  foreign- 
ers; and  may  induce  him  to  express  his  admiration  evenj 
of  inferior  productions  abroad,  where  he  mu  be  inform- 
ed that  finer  specimens  of  art  are  to  be  seen  in  his  o>vn 
country. 

If  such  qualifications  as  those  before  stated  be  neces- 
sary, the  traveller  cannot  of  course  be  very  young,  when 
he  sets  out  upon  his  excursions.  All  the  writers  upon  the 
subject,  particularly  Milton  and  Locke,  concur  in  repro-^ 
bating  the  custom  of  sending  a  raw  and  inexperienced 
boy  abroad.  Lord  Chesterfield  indeed,  if  his  recommen- 
dation should  carry  much  weight,  appears  to  countenance 
it:  but  we  must  recollect,  that  the  plan  of  education,  which 
he  proposed  for  his  son,  had  not  only  a  general  view  to 
form  a  polished  man  of  the  world,  but  to  qualify  him  for  a 
diplomatic  department*.  Before  a  proper  age,  a  youth  is 
exposed  to  every  inconvenience  and  danger,  which  can  pos- 
sibly arise  from  quitting  his  own  country.  Previous  to  that 
period,  the  curiosity  of  a  young'  man  is  commonly  indis- 
criminate, his  judgment  is  incorrect  and  hasty;  and  of 
course  he  is  inadequate  to  the  just  comparison  between  what 
he  has  left  at  home,  and  what  he  observes  abroad.  It  is 
vainly  expected  by  parents,  that  the  authority  of  a  travel- 
ling tuior  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  indiscretion  of 
their  son,  and  confine  his  attention  to  proper  objects  of  im- 
provement ;  but  admitting  every  tutor  to  be  a  Mentor,  every 
pupil  may  not  be  a  Telemachusf.  The  gaiety,  follies,  and 
voluptuousness  of  the  continent  solicit  in  such  captivating 
forms  the  inclinations  of  the  young,  that  they  soon  become 
deaf  to  the  calls  of  admonition.  No  longer  subject  to  the  con- 


*  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ix-st  ol)servations  on  the  use  and  improve- 
ment of  travelling  are  to  be  found  in  Letters  79,  98,  150,  233,  2o6, 
365. 

f  "  Much  of  the  success  ceitainly  depends  on  tlie  choice  of  the  tutor 
or  travelling  companion.  He  should  l)e  a  grave  respectable  man,  of 
a  mature  age.  A  ^ery  y<  ung  man,  ( r  a  man  of  kvii) .,  however  great 
his  merit,  learning,  or  inv;enuity,  vviil  nt)t  be  pn  i)er ;  because  he  will 
not  have  that  naturul  authority  anil  personal  digJiiiy,  which  coinmand 
attention  and  olx-dience.  A  gra\c  and  good  man  will  watch  over  the 
morals  and  religion  ot  his  ])ti])il  ;  both  whiih,  according  to  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  travel,  are  commonly  shaken  fnmj  the  basis,  iuid 
levelled  with  the  dust,  l)cfore  die  end  of  the  ])eregrination.  ^A  tutor 
of  cliaracter  and  ])rinciple  will  resolve  to  bring  his  pjipil  home,  if  it  is 
iM)ssil)le,  wA  worse  in  any  respect  than  he  was  on  his  depaiture  ' 
Knox  01)  Education,  vol.  ii,  p.  305, 
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Irol  of  a  teacher  or  a  parent,  they  are  eager  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  inclinaliojis,  and  to  launch  out  into 
the  wide  ocean  of  indulgence  and  dissipation.  "  Kut  if  they 
desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  expe- 
rience, and  make  wise  observations,  they  will  by  that  tinric 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honour  of  all  men 
>vhcre  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in 
all  places,  who  are  best  and  most  eminent,  and  perhaps  then 
other  nations  will  be  glad  to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or 
else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country."  3Iilton  on  Kdu- 
cation,  p*  2l. 

It  should  be  the  particular  care  of  those,  who  wish  to 
turn  their  travelling  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  to  save 
considerable  time  and  expense,  to  communicate  their  inten- 
tions of  going  abroad  to  some  intelligent  persons,  who  have 
pursued  the  same  route,  which  they  intend  to  take.  It  will 
be  highly  useful  to  obtain  written  instructions  from  them, 
as  they  afford  more  room  for  deliberate  reflections,  than 
mere  oral  directions  admit  of.  The  more  time  the  traveller 
has  previously  bestowed  upon  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  country  he  intends  to  visit,  the  better  will  he  be  quali- 
fied to  ask  proper  questions  on  bis  arrived  there ;  and  the 
more  nearly  will  he  approach  to  the  advantageous  situation 
of  him  who  has  visited  the  country  before. 

Travelling  at  too  early  an  age  may  be  greatly  injurious 
in  its  consequences.  If  the  elements  of  literature  and  science 
are  not  acquired,  when  the  mind  is  in  the  most  ductile 
state,  and  the  memory  is  most  tenacious  and  retentive,  a 
youth  will  never  gain  correct  and  accurate  knoAv ledge.  On 
his  return  home,  he  will  probably  be  engaged  in  business,  or 
a  constant  round  of  society,  and  consequently  will  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  Having 
been  early  accustomed  to  wander  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, and  fond  of  displaying  his  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, he  will  never  apply  himself  to  regular  study ;  he 
will  resemble  the  gaudy  butterfly,  rather  than  the  indus- 
trious bee,  which  extracts  sweets  from  every  flower.  He 
ought  to  go  abroad  a  year  or  two  before  he  is  expected  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  of  public  life  at  home.  By  that  time 
his  disposition  and  general  character  may  be  ascertained, 
and  his  habits  of  thinking  will  in  a  great  degree  be  formed. 
Having  had  some  experience,  and  beginning  to  exercise  his 
own  judgment,  he  will  not  then  be  so  dazzled  with  first 
appearances;  nor  will  he  esteem  the  productions  or  the 
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manners  of  foreign  countries  excellent,  merely  because  they 
have  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  and  differ  from  his 
own.  He  will  not  think  every  opera-singer  a  worthy  object 
of  his  affections  ;  nor  will  he  regard  every  sycophant,  whose 
address  is  insinuating,  and  whose  professions  of  service  are 
profuse,  as  a  sincere  and  valuable  friend.  His  morals  will  be 
less  liable  to  be  corrupted,  and  his  fortune  more  secure 
from  the  insidious  arts  of  parasites  and  courtesans.  In  Paris, 
Vienna,  Brussels,  and  all  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  art- 
ful men  and  women  lay  innumerable  snares  to  catch  the  raw 
and  Inexperienced  ;  many  of  those  young  men,  who  resort 
too  early  to  the  continent,  can  fully  attest  their  success  ; 
since  from  such  improper  and  dangerous  acquaintance,  they 
frequently  trace  the  loss  of  health  and  fortune,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  those  wholesome  pre-possessions  in  favour  of 
their  own  religion,  country,  and  government,  which  were 
implanted  in  their  early  years.  Hence  too,  when  their  minds 
are  so  susceptible  of  every  impression,  they  take  the  stamp 
of  foreign  manners,  and  become  deeply  tinctured  with  fri- 
volousness  and  affectation.  "  In  general  the  man  depends  in- 
tirely  on  the  boy ;  and  he  is  all  his  life  long  what  the  im- 
pressions he  received  in  his  eai*ly  days  have  made  him.  Jf 
therefore  any  considerable  part  of  this  precious  season  be 
wasted  in  foreign  travel,  1  mean  if  it  be  actually  not  em- 
ployed in  the  pursuits  proper  to  it,  this  circumstance  must 
needs  be  considered  as  an  objection  of  great  weight  to  that 
sort  of  education."  Hurd's  Dialogues,  vol.  iii,  p.  76* 

To  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  examine  the 
works  of  art,  in  different  countries,  agreeable  and  instruct- 
ing as  such  n'searches  may  be,  are  far  from  constituting  all 
the  objects,  which  the  traveller  has  to  occupy  his  attention 
provided  he  takes  proper  advantage  of  the  opportunities  af- 
forded to  him  of  seeing  and  knowing  the  world.  The  dis- 
play of  manners  is  as  much  open  to  his  researches,  as  the 
prospects  of  nature,  or  the  cal.>incts  of  art.  It  is  his  import- 
ant business  to  study  mankind  ;  and  he  cannot  possibly  ap- 
ply to  that  study  with  succ^;ss,  unless  he  has  attained  a 
mature  age ;  nor  can  he  indeed  iPfain  a  welcome  admittance 
into  rcspectal)k'  and  improving  company ;  for  it  is  not  rea- 
Honable  to  suppose  that  fprci)^aKrs,  distinguished  by  rank, 
abilities,  or  attainments,  will  be  eager  to  converse  with  un- 
polished boys,  just  freed  from  school  :  they  may  however 
be  ^'ratified  bv  the  attention  of  those  young  men,  who  have 
knowledge  to  communicate,  as  welLas  togaii\;  whose  ciyi- 
osity  is  directed  to  proper  objects  ;  and  whp  iacrcasc  the 
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reputation  of  their  country  by  their  ingenuous   disposition^ 
rcsptctahility  of  characur,  and  pro];rlcLy  of  behaviour*. 

I^'rom  the  cxpedttio?i  with  which  some  traveiiers  proceed,: 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  know  ledge  of  the  worid  may  be 
cauirht  h'\-  a  transient  glance,  or  that  they  belong  to  that 
high  order  of  genius,  who  can  "  gmsp  a  system  by  intui- 
tion." I'hey  might  gain  as  much  information  if  they  were 
wafted  over  the  continent  bv  a  bjJloan,  as  they  acquire  by 
viewing  a  country,  during  tlijir  rapid  progress  through  it, 
from  the  windows  of  a  cari^age.  The  va'^ious  pLices,  through 
wlilch  they  hasten,  can  only  appear  to  ihem  like  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  a  pantomime,  which  just  catch  the  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  succeed  so  rapidly  as  to  obliterate  the  faint 
impressions  of  each  other.  We  are  told  of  a  noble  Roman, 
who  could  recollect  all  the  articles  sold  at  an  auction,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  the  several  purchasers.  The  memory 
of  such  volatile  travellers  ought  to  be  of  equal  capacity  and 
retentiveness,  considering  the  few^  hours  they  allow  them- 
selves for  the  inspection  of  curiosities,  and  the  short  time  of 
their  residence  in  different  places. 

Ignorance  of  the  modern  languages,  and  especially  of 
the  French  and  the  German,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  many  Englishmen,  and  prevents  them  from 
reaping  the  desired  advantages  from  their  travels.  The 
custom  is  too  prevalent  of  postponing  any  application  to 
fo;f ign  languages,  until  a  few  montiis  beiore  the  grand  tour 
is  commenced.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  by  the  compliments 
of  his  teacher  to  flatter  himself  that  a  slight  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  a  few  hasty  lessons  will  produce  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency, and  make  him  a  complete  linguist.  From  a  know- 
ledge of  the  customary  forms  of  address,  and  the  names  of 
common  objects,  the  French  languagt  is  improperly  suppos- 
ed to  be  very  easy  to  be  acquired.  No  allowance  is  m?dc  for 
the  variety  of  the  irregular  verbs,  the  idiomatic  structure 
of  sentences,  and  choice  of  words,  the  peculiar  turn  of 
fashionable  phrases,  or  for  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring 
a  just  and  correct  pronunciation.  His  deficiencies  in  all 
these  particulars  are  too  frequently  apparent,  as  soon  as  the 
young  traveller  has  crossed  the  Chaimel.  After  exchanging 
a  few  complimsnts,  which  he  expresses  in  the  formal  lan- 
guage of  his  vocabulary,  his  conversntion  is  at  an  end  :  his 
faltering  tongue  and  embarrassed  air   discover  that  he  la- 

*  See  Lord  Essex's  Letter  to  the  Eail  rf  Rutland,  and  that  of  Sir 
Phili])  Sydney  tv)  his  brother,  which  crmtaiii  some  excellent  advice  to 
travfcllci"s.    Seward's  Biogi*aphy,  vol.  ii,  p.  3i8,  &c. 
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bours  with  ideas,  which  he  wants  words  to  express.  If  he 
can  arrive  after  much  hesitation  at  the  arrangement  of  a 
sentence,  all  the  politeness  even  of  a  Frenchman  is  requisite 
to  palliate  his  mistakes.  Frequent  attempts  will  without 
doubt  produce  fluency,  and  constant  care  will  secure  cor- 
rectness ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  young  traveller  is 
too  often  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  words  and 
phrases  when  he  ought  to  be  improving  his  mind  in  social 
intercourse  with  those  to  whom  he  is  recommended. 

This   defect  in  their  education  is  a  great  inducement  to 
Englishmen  to  associate  too  much  with  their  countrymen, 
when  they  arc  abroad.     Hence  on  reaching  any  of  the  great 
towns  upon  the  continent,  they  are  fond  of  forming  parties 
among  themselves,  and  are  busy  in  prejudicing  each  other 
against  the  inhabitants  of  whom  they  know  little  from  their 
own  experience,  and  of  whom  they  do  not  feel  the  laudable 
desire  of  knowing  more.     It  is  obvious  that  such  conduct 
is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  principle  end  of  travelling,  by 
increasing  those  prejudices,  which  it  ought  to  remove,  and 
by  inducing  the  young  traveller  to  acquiesce  in   the  misre- 
presentations of  others,  who   may  pretend   to  give  him  a 
true  description  of  characters  and  manners.     As  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  these   points  himself,  his   own 
experience  is  his  best  guide.     Should  he  continue  to  asso- 
ciate only  with  Englishmen,  he  will  gradually  so  narrow 
the  circle  of  his  observation,  as  to  confine  his  attention  to 
places,  when   it  ought  to   be   directed  to  persons ;  he  will 
merely  gratify  his  sight  and  neglect  to  improve  his  under- 
standing; and  will  be   conversant  with  pictures  and  public 
buildings,  and   a  stranger  to  polite  and  well  informed  so- 
cieties.    "  Without  possessing  the  language  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  either  the  genius  or  the  character  of  a  nation. 
Interpreters  can  never  supply  the  defect  of  a  direct  commu- 
nication.    And  without  continuing  a  sufficient  time,  no  tra- 
veller can  form   an  accurate  judgment:   for  the  novelty  of 
every  thing  around  us  naturally  confounds   and   astonishes. 
The  first  tumult  must  subside,  and  the  oljjects  which   pre- 
sent themselves  be  repeatedly  exatnined^  before    we   can  be 
certain  the  ideas  we  have  formed  arc  just.     To  see  well  is 
an  art  which  requires  more  practice  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined."    Preface  to  Volney's  Travels,  p.  iv. 

I  will  beg  leave  to  recommend  one  example,  that  of  Ci- 
cero, as  a  model  for  the  conduct  of  travel.  "  He  did  not 
set  out  till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home  ;  and 
after  he  had  acquired,  in  his  own  country,  whatever  was 
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proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magisfrate  of  Rome, 
he  wus  confirmed,  by  a  maturity  of  ai^e  mid  rtafioriy  ngs^inst 
the  impressions  of  vice.  In  a  tour  the  most  delightful  of 
the  world,  he  saw  every  thing  that  could  entertain  a  curi- 
ous traveller ;  yet  staid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  bene- 
fit, not  his  pleasure,  detained  him.  By  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  cities,  and  to  bring  back  with  him  what- 
ever he  found  useful  either  to  his  country  or  himself.  He 
was  lodged,  wherever  he  came,  in  the  houses  of  the  great 
and  eminent,  not  so  much  for  their  birth  and  wealth,  as 
their  virtue,  knowledge,  and  learning :  these  he  made  the  con- 
stant companions  of  his  travels. It  is  no  wonder  that  he 

brought  back  every  accomplishment  which  could  improve 
and  adorn  a  man  of  sense."     IMiddleton's  Life  of  Cicero. 

Wherever  the  traveller  may  direct  his  steps  the  particular 
objects  of  attention  will  always  have  a  reference  to  his  incli- 
nations, his  education,  or  his  future  employment  in  life. 
He  who  goes  abroad  solely  for  his  amusement,  or  merely  to 
observe  the  fashions  of  the  various  places,  deserves  not  the 
respectable  appellation  of  a  traveller^  any  more  than  the 
merchant,  or  the  sailor,  who  traverses  the  ocean  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  Those  who  properly  come  under  this 
description  r.re  eager  to  make  such  researches  as  show  their 
love  of  nature,  scif*nce,  and  the  great  objects,  which  conduce 
to  the  comfort  and  ornament  of  mankind.  Among  such  tra- 
vellers we  distinguish  a  Banks^  who  visited  the  confines  of 
the  southern  hcmi'iphere,  to  add  new  plants  to  the  dominioa 
of  Botany  ;  a  Shuckburgh^  who  ascended  the  Alps,  with  un- 
daunted perseverance  to  ascertain  cheir  altitude  ;  a  Hamil^ 
ton^  who  explored  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  survey  and  to  pre- 
serve the  precious  relics  ot  ancient  art ;  a  Gray^  who,  with 
true  epistolarv  ease,  and  genuine  taste,  described  every 
place  and  object  so  perfectly,  as  to  set  it  immediately  before 
the  eye  :  a  MoorCy  who  has  conveyed  in  the  form  of  striking 
anecdote,  the  lively  pictures  of  French  and  Italian  manners; 
a  Toung-^  who,  studious  to  improve  the  most  beneficial  of 
all  arts,  has  described  the  state  of  agriculture  in  various 
climes  ;  or  a  Howard^  who,  visiting  the  sick  and  the  im- 
prisoned of  various  countries,  and  zealous  to  alleviate  their 
distresses,  whether  tclt  in  the  confinement  of  a  dungeon,  or 
the  loathsomeness  of  an  ho«ipit;'l,  proved  himself,  by  the 
labours  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to  be  a  true  friend  to 
mankind.  It  is  surely  an  honour,  not  only  to  our  own 
country,  but  to  human  nature,  that  the  spirit  of  curiosity 
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should  exert  itself  in  such  various  directions  j  since  new 
observation  and  discoveries  have  thus  been  made  for  the 
enlargement  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  benefit  of  society. 

To  tread  on  classic  ground  is  a  very  pleasing  source  of 
gratification  to  the  youthful  traveller.  He  has  it  in  his 
power  to  adopt  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  the 
allusions  to  manners,  customs,  and  places,  found  in  his 
favourite  authors,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  commenta- 
tors and  critics  by  his  own  actual  observations.  He  who 
relishes  the  beauties  of  a  Virgil,  or  a  Horace,  will  be  eager 
to  visit  the  spots,  either  marked  by  their  footsteps,  or  im- 
mortalized by  their  poems.  What  delight  will  he  experi- 
ence when  he  sees  the  Po  flowing  through  the  meadows  of 
Mantua,  and  afterwards  rushing  by  various  streams  into 
the  gulph  of  Venice ;  or  when  he  traverses  the  shores  of 
Baiae,  and  wanders  amid  the  groves  of  XJmbria !  The 
Anio  dashing  its  foamy  surges  through  the  craggy  channels 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  hills  of  Tivoli,  interspersed  with  or- 
chards, olive  grounds,  and  corn-fields,  rccal  Horace  and  Ca- 
tullus to  his  remembrance.  These  scenes  ever  endeared  to 
learning  and  taste,  inspired  many  of  the  lively  festive  Odrs  and 
of  the  one,  and  of  the  tender  and  pensive  Elegies  of  the  other. 

Bfoubtless  these  and  similar  places  may  owe  much  of  their 
beauty  to  the  pov/er  of  description ;  and  actual  observation 
may  efface  the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  poetical  colouring  : 
yet  still  a  prospect  of  the  sp®ts  where  heroes  achieved  their 
noblest  exploits,  or  where  the  great  poets,  orators,  and  his- 
torians poured  ferth  the  streams  of  genius,  must  afford  ex- 
quisite pleasure  to  every  cultivated  mind.  It  the  scenes 
they  inhabited  or  described  do  not  exactly  corresj^ond  with 
the  high  expectations  conceived  from  their  works,  yet  such 
an  actual  survey  will  inspire  the  classical  traveller  with  the 
most  pleasing  enthusiasm,  give  him  lively  irajsges  of  the 
descriptions,  which  charmed  his  youthful  fancy,  and  endear 
the  objects  of  his  early  studies. 

The  effects  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  mind  by  such 
scenes  are  described  with  his  usual  strength  jI  observation 
by  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  **  At  last  we 
came  to  IcolmkilU  We  were  now  trending  that  illustrious 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re- 
gions, where  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  r\ll  local  emiUion  would  be  im- 
possible, if  it  were  endeavoured  ;  and  wouUi  be  foolish,  if 
it  were  possible.     Whatever  withdra>Y3  ua  from  the  power 
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of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future,  predominate  over  ihc  prt-stnt,  advances  us  to  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my 
friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indif- 
ferent and  unmoved,  over  any  ground,  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  lit- 
tle to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
upon  the  phiin  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not 
grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Jona.*'  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  p.  346. 

His  mind  will  be  filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
the  monuments  of  architecture.  Home  sufficiently  displays 
the  extent  of  her  pristine  grandeur  and  magnificence  ;  and 
proves,  amid  massy  ruins,  broken  arches,  and  prostrate 
columns,  the  justice  of  her  pretensions  to  the  title  of  the 
Empress  of  the  world.  The  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  the  solid 
and  extensive  public  roads,  and  the  monuments  erected  upoa 
them  to  departed  heroes;  the  Coliseum,  which  would  con- 
tain vast  multitudes  in  its  capacious  circuit;  the  Pantheon, 
perfect  in  its  symmetry; 

"  Aniici  the  domes  of  modern  hands 
How  simply,  how  severely  great!" 

the  Arch  of  Titus,  rich  with  triumphs  ;  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, inscribed  with  the  fairest  forms  of  sculpture,  may  yet 
fill  the  astonished  eye,  and  recal  the  great  exploits  of  the 
past.  The  classical  traveller  will  be  diligently  employed  in 
tracing  the  remains  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Pae^tum, 
lately  rescued  from  obscurity;  and  he  wiU  inspect  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  numerous  antiques  deposited  by  the 
taste  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  the  Museum  at  Portici. 
Even  where  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  ravages  of  barbari- 
ans, have  almost  entirely  effaced  the  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur,  and  places  scarcely  retain  more  than  their  names, 
he  will  explore  with  enthusiastic  ardour  the  spots  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  splendid  villas  of  Cicero  and  Adrian,  and 
honoured  with  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  while  he  surveys 

"  The  wide  "W^aste  of  all  devouring  years 
Wliere  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears," 

he  will  not  fail  to  indulge  those  melancholy  5'et  edifying  re- 
flections, which  are  associated  with  sensibility  and  with  vir- 
tue, upon  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  the  insignificancje 
of  worldly  grandeur,  and  the  revolutions  of  empires,  in 
conformity  to  the  disposal  of  divine  Providence. 
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Nor  will  he  overlook  the  modern  specimens  oFarchitecture, 
scattered  with  profusion  over  Italy.  He  will  survey  the  mar- 
ble palaces  of  Genoa;  the  squares,  fountains,  obelisks,  and 
palaces  of  Rome  ;  and  more  than  all,  the  sublime  church  of 
St.  Peter,  rearing  its  majestic  dome  above  all  the  surround- 
ing edifices.  Struck  with  this  unparalleled  monument  of 
magnificent  art,  he  will  confess  that  the  gtnius  of  Michael 
Angelo  was  alone  capable  of  producing  such  a  subject  of 
perpetual  admiration*. 

In  the  places  most  distinguished  by  the  productions  of 
the  great  artists  he  will  examine  the  finest  specimens  of 
sculpture.  The  gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke  at  Florence 
presents  to  his  view  numerous  specimens  of  marble  shaped 
into  the  most  expressive  and  lively  forms.  The  Hercults 
of  the  Farnese  palace,  the  just  i.mage  of  strength  united 
with  activity,  resting  after  the  performance  of  some  difTicult 
exploit,  displays  his  gigantic  proportions,  and  sinewy  limbs. 
The  tragirdy  of  Niohe  and  her  daughters  is  represented  in 
iTJurble,  and  every  figure  which  composes  the  interesting 
group  expresses  exquisite  emotions  of  terrour  and  grief.  In 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre  may  now  be  seen  among  no  less 
than  208  inestimable  specimens  of  ancient  art,  a  head  of 
Jupiter  brought  from  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  in  which 
.ihe  awiul  and  placid  majesty  of  the  sovereign  ruler  of  Gods 
and  men  accords  with  the  descriptions  of  Homerb  The 
Mercury^  of  parian  marble,  is  remarkable  for  the  easy  incli- 
nation ol  the  head,  the  mildness  of  expression,  and  the  fine 
and  vigorous  turn  of  the  limbs.  Such  is  its  perfect  harmo- 
ny of  execution,  that  Poussin,  the  great  painter,  esteemed  it 
the  best  model  for  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure.  The 
Laocoon  of  the  Bclvidere,  discovered  among  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Titus,  expresses  in  the  figures  of  the  Father 
and  his  two  Sons  the  utmost  vi(jlence  of  painful  emotions- 
In  vain  they  struggle  against  the  attacks  of  the  monstrous 
serpents  which  twine  around  them  in  spiral  folds.  The 
wretched  Laocoon,  with  head  upraised  to  utter  the  cries  of 
despair,  is  expiring  in  the  same  agonies  from  which  he  has 
vainly  attcmptvd  to  rescue  his  dying  children.  But  what 
language,  what  eloquence  can  do  justice  to  the  Apollo  of  the 

*  The  length  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  on  the  outsi^le,  ,is  730  feet ; 
breadth  5?0.  llcij^ht  fr.  nt  tin-  pavement  t<>  the  to]Mif  ihe  rn  ss,  which 
crowns  the  r.vijH)!;!,  4.50  feet.  '\\\v  ^nncl  pcirlico  Ivfnre  the-  entrance 
is  2)/J  feet  Umg;  40  broad.  The  lenj^th  i-l  St,  Paul's  Church  in  Lvm- 
d  n,  is  300  feet ;  breadth  of  the  citss  aisJcs,  fix>in  nortli  to  south,  248; 
height  to  the  lop  of  the  crowi,  356  feet. 
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BehiJcre  !  For  three  centuries  since  first  found  amonp;  the 
ruins  of  Antium  has  he  stood  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers. Such  is  the  beauty  of  his  features,  his  grace  of  atti- 
tude, and  the  sublime  mixture  of  agility  and  vigour,  as  to 
exceed  all  comparison  with  the  fairest  forms  of  individual 
nature.  This  collection  will  probably  be  soon  farther  en- 
riched with  that  most  perfect  production  of  afrt,  the  Venus 
de  Mcdic'iSy  of  which  no  model  can  convey  an  adequate 
im^ge.  This  figure  that  tnchants  the  worlds  gently  bends 
her  delicate  form  in  the  most  graceful  and  modest  attitude; 
beauty  breathes  its  captivating  animation  into  every  limb, 
and  the  enraptured  eye  glides  over  the  whole  statue  with 
unceasing  delight  and  admiration. 

The  cabinets  of  the  medalists  call  for  his  attention.  There 
he  traces  the  reigns  of  monarchs  through  successive  ages, 
and  sees  the  images  of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  beauties, 
whose  various  actions  were  the  interesting  subjects  of  his 
previous  studies,  in  the  collections  of  the  Grand  Duke  at 
Florence,  and  in  the  national  library  at  Paris.  The  gold 
and  brass  medals  of  the  latter  exhibit  the  elegance  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  art.  He  will  be  struck  with  the  youthful 
beauty  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  stern  aspect  of  Galba, 
the  martial  steadiness  of  Vespasian,  the  crowned  head  of 
,Zenobia,  and  the  lovely  profile  cf  Faustina.  He  sees  the 
emblematical  figures  corresponding  with  the  reigning  mytho- 
logy of  ancient  times ;  Abundance  pouring  forth  mixed  fruits 
.from  her  horn  ;  Victory  waving  her  wings  ;  and  Honour 
encircled  with  a  laurel  crown.  He  fails  not  to  notice  the 
illustration  which  a  series  of  medals  afford  to  ancient  man- 
ners, poetry,  and  history*. 

The  traveller  qualifies  himself  for  a  constant  source  of 

entertainment  by  his  fondness  for  the   productions  of  the 

pencil.     After  having  formed  his  judgment,  by  inspecting 

^the  best  collections  of  which  his  own  country  can  boast,  he 

.visits  with  delight  the  choice  cabinets  abroad,  and  tastes  that 

refined  pleasure  which  the  incomparable  productions  of  the 

:best  masters  are  alone   capable  of  affording.     The  grand 

gallery  of  the  Louvre  enriched  with  the  plunder  of  churches 

and  palaces,  will  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  indulgence  of 

his  curiosity,  as  it  contains  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  choicest 

productions  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools.     Upon  all 

*  See  Addison's  Discourse  on  Medals,  and  Spanlieim's  very  learned 
vrork,  from  which  later  writers  have  borrowed  some  of  their  best  re- 
jnaiks. 
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these  occasions  he  will  examine  whether  the  artist  has  given 
to  the  marble,  tlie  gem,  the  brass,  and  the  canvass,  a  just 
representation  of  nature,  passion,  and  beauty ;  and  will  be 
more  attentive  to  general  effect  than  to  minute  accuracy. 

He  will  delight  likewise  to  view  the  stores  of  literary 
productions,  collected  in  public  and  private  libraries  :  for 
there  the  wisdom,  the  science,  the  arts,  and  discoveries  of 
successive  ages,  conveyed  in  the  languages  of  all  nations, 
are  combined,  and  brought  under  one  point  of  view.  To 
him  the  Vatican  and  national  Library  of  France  will  unfold 
their  numerous  treasures :  there  he  may  satisfy  his  curio- 
sity, by  inspecting  the  most  ancient  and  curious  manuscripts 
of  the  classic  authors,  the  earliest  and  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  typography,  and  the  choicest  modern  editions. 

'rhi:  present  state  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  will  like- 
wise call  for  his  attention.  Ke  will  examine  how  far  a  na- 
tion has  risen  above,  or  is  fallen  below  its  former  condition; 
and  in  what  respect  it  excels,  or  is  inferior  to  others.  He 
will  inquire  into  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth  and 
prosperity ;  for  this  purpose  he  must  procure  access  to  the 
statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  agriculturist,  and  from  their 
reports  derive  just^nd  accurate  information.  He  will  col- 
lect from  their  conversation  the  state  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture ;  and  how  far  these  sources  of  prosperity  exceed  in 
perfection  and  in  extent  those  of  his  own  country.  He  will 
also  ascertain  what  are  the  particular  religious  and  political 
establishments,  the  prevailing  amusements,*  remarkable  cus- 
toms, and  what  is  their  combined  and  general  effect  upon 
the  sentiments,  manners,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

"  In  your  travels  these  documents  I  will  give  you,  not  as 
mine,  but  his   (the  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney's)  prac- 

•  "  In  studying  the  character  of  a  people,  one  inquiry  should  alwajrs 
be,  what  were  tlieir  amusemmCa  ?  We  here  get  hold  of  great  fea- 
tures, which  often  unriddle  the  rest,  'i'his  is  indispcnsaWy  necessaiy, 
■where  states  have  risen  to  cultivation.  In  the  finer  traces  of  the  tem- 
perate rcgi<Mis  of  the  earth  yon  meet  amusements  that  are  elegant,  mul 
pleasures  that  are  refined.  Dcpaiting  on  eitlicr  hand  to  the  sonth,  or 
to  thq  north,  you  find  taste  to  degenerate,  .'ind  gratiricati(M)  to  Iktimuc 
impure.  At  length  aniving  at  the  extremities,  i-efineiuent  is  uttviiy 
lost ;  to  give  j)leasnrc  is  to  stnpif}-,  or  to  intdXicate,  hei\"  by  ojjiuin, 
there  by  Di-andy  and  tnhacco.  Tiie  ha]iny  intcrrmcdiate  i-egitnjs  enjoy 
the  yvrcuHC  du  srntimcnt.  Is  the  philosopher  to  set  at  nriight  xhvsc. 
distinctions?  Is  he  to  lay  no  stress  upon  the  different  state  <  t  the  ;irts' 
is  he  to  imagine  it  i»nj>oitii  not  that  the  peas«J)t  \u  Muscovy  subsists ou 
garlic,  Hnd  bolaccs  hin»self  with  ardent  spnits  ;  and  in  lt:Jv  that  he  feeds 
m\  a  watcr-nielon,  and  goes  forth  with  the  guitar  on  hii>  back  to  tlic 
plough  V     Robertson's  Inquiiy  into  tlic  tine  arts,  p.  187. 
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tices.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of  every  prince, 
«ourt,  tnd  city,  that  you  pass  through.  Addre'^s  yourself 
to  the  company  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet  ne- 
glect not  the  younger.  By  the  one  you  shall  gather  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  and  knowledge  ;  by  the  other,  acquaintance, 
languages,  and  exercise.  This  he  effectually  observed,  with 
great  gain  of  understanding."  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  Letters. 
The  traveller  will  moreover  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words, 
he  will  turn  his  knowledge  of  himself  to  the  greastest  use, 
by  ascertaining  how  far  the  image  of  others  is  reflected  by 
bis  OMn  disposition,  propensities,  and  passions.  His  con- 
stant intercourse  with  society  will  afford  the  most  favoura- 
ble means  for  the  exercise  of  acuteness  and  discernment. 
He  will  not  confine  his  observations  to  the  exterior  forms 
and  superficial  habits  of  societ}' ,*  but  will  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate the  latent  dispositions  and  characters  of  his  asso- 
ciates :  he  w\\\  conclude  that  men,  like  books,  are  not  to  be 
valued  for  their  outward  appearance,  or  splendid  dress,  but 
for  their  intrinsic  excellence.  He  w^ill  look  through  nation- 
al peculiarities  ;  he  will  piece  the  veil  of  local  customs,  and 
endeavour  to  view  mankind,  as  they  really  are,  influenced 
by  their  general  passio7is  and  dispositions.  He  will  esteem 
tliose  with  whom  he  converses,  rather  for  their  moral  worth 
than  then-  intellectual  powers ;  for  their  personal  merit  ra- 
ther than  their  exalted  rank,  or  dignity  of  Station. 
*  To  every  object  he  will  not  fail  to  direct  such  a  degree 
of  attention  as  is  proportionate  to  its  importance  and  uti- 
lity. Whatever  he  thinks  descrying  his  notice  he  will  sur- 
vey with  an  attentive  eye ;  and  the  information  he  is  eager 
to  gain  will  be  equally  marked  by  its  correctness  and  its 
extent.  Convinced  of  the  inestimable  value  of  time,  he 
Kill  never  be  prodigal  of  the  small  portions  of  which  it 
consists.  He  will  be  expeditious  both  in  his  movements 
and  his  remarks,  but  will  not  be  precipitate  in  either.  Ar- 
dent in  his  inquiries,  but  not  frivolous  or  trifling,  he  will 
explore  whatever  is  curious  in  nature  or  art  with  assiduity 
and  diligence.  In  every  place  he  will  reap  an  intellectual 
harv'est  of  its  various  productions,  convey  it  to  his  own 
country,  and  make  it  the  subject  of  pleasing  recollection 
for  the  future  years  of  his  life,  and  the  means  of  entertain- 
ment to  his  friends  ;  and  should  he  make  any  observations, 
which  upon  mature  deliberation  he  may  judge  of  sufficient 
importance,  he  will  publish  them  for  the  general  informa- 
tion of  the  world. 
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Thus  the  inteltigent  traveller  will  not  fail  to  derive  every 
advantage  from  his  visit  to  foreign  countries.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  shores  his  manners  will  be  refined,  but  not  for- 
mal; his  dress  fashionable,  but  not  foppish ;  his  deportment 
easy,  but  not  negligent.  Instead  of  importing  the  trifling 
fopperies  of  other  countries,  and  displaying  showy  and  su- 
perficial acquirements,  as  the  substitutes  for  solid  informa- 
tion and  elegant  accomplishments ;  and  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  excite  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the  ignor- 
ant, by  his  exaggerated  descriptions  of  distant  places,  and 
of  his  own  extraordinary  adventures,  he  will  rather  avoid 
every  ostentatious  display,  as  unworthy  of  his  character  and 
his  sacred  regard  for  truth.*  His  constitution,  unbroken  by 
vicious  indulgence  of  any  kind,  will  be  invigorated  by  exer- 
cise, and  his  fortune  will  be  unimpaired  by  extravagance. 
Scepticism  will  not  undermine,  nor  bigotry  contract,  his  re- 
ligious principles.  His  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own 
country  will  rather  be  strengthened  than  worn  away  by  ex- 
tensive comparison,  and  enlarged  intercourse  with  mankind  ; 
and  his  general  knowledge  will  be  augmented  through  every 
pure  and  original  channel  of  information.  His  philanthropy 
will  be  ardent,  and  his  patriotism  not  less  spirited  than  ration- 
al. His  various  acquirements  and  his  engaging  manners 
will  render  him  not  only  the  delight  of  his  friends,  but  the 
ornament  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PROFESSIONS.  ^^i 

THE  topics  which  have  been  considered  in  the  pre-  fj 
ceding  chapters  present  a  sufficient  choice  of  interesting  sub- 
jects of  application  to  a  student,   who   is   desirous   that  the 

«  The  traveller,  CRpecially  if  he  has  visited  countries  not  commonly 
explored,  would  do  well,  lx)th  in  hij>  conversation  and  writings,  to  fii- 
low  these  remarks.  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  si^irit  with 
which  I  conducted  my  researches  into  facts ;  that  is,  an  impartial  love 
of  truth.  I  have  restrained  myself  fn)m  in(Uilging  any  sallies  of  the 
imagination,  though  1  am  no  stranger  to  the  power  of  such  illusion  over 
Ihe  generiUity  of  readers:  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  travels  belong  to  tlic 
department  of  histnrii,  and  not  that  of  romancf.  I  have  not  thereiorc 
dcscrilx-d  countries  as  more  iKautifid  than  they  appeared  to  me  ;  1  have 
not  represented  their  inhabitants  more  vii-tuous,  nor  more  wicked,  thHn 
1  found  them.'*    Volney's  Travel?,  preface,  p.  vi. 
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lights  of  useful  knowledge  may  irradiate  his  mind  from  vari- 
ous points* 

Should  his  fortune  be  sufficient!)'  ample  to  exempt  him 
from  the  necessity  of  following  a  profession,  he  will  have 
more  leisure  to  pursue  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies. 
Having  improved  his  relish  for  useful  reading  by  requisite 
application,  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
rural  diversions,  or  insipid  amusements,  merely  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  any  other  method  to  employ  his  leisure  hours. 
Jie  mav  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  instructive  books, 
and  derive  a  pure  and  exalted  pleasure  from  his  general 
reading.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  he  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  his  attainments  give  him  great  advantages 
over  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  that  they  qualify  him  to  take 
comprehensive  views  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  and 
that  they  put  hira  in  possession  of  many  particular  facts^ 
many  useful  observations^  and  \x\?ii\y  general  principles^  which 
may  be  applied  with  the  best  effect  to  his  various  concerns. 
In  every  stage  of  life  he  will  experience  the  great  advantage 
and  satisfaction,  which  flow  from  an  understanding  refined 
by  taste,  cultivated  by  learning,  and  elevated  by  religion. 

But  the  elementary  parts  of  learning  are  most  important, 
vhen  considered  as  the  groundwork  of  the  professions.  Few 
of  these  parts  indeed  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  unconnected 
with  them  ;  and  there  are  none  which  do  not  communicate 
some  important  truth,  annex  some  pleasing  appendage,  or 
supply  some  elegant  ornament  to  improve,  adorn,  and  cyam- 
plete  the  professional  character.  And  it  is  the  exercise  of  a 
profession  which  will  enable  a  young  man  to  render  his  at- 
tainments immediately  instrumental  to  the  good  and  happi-^ 
ness  of  others,  as  well  as  of  himself. 

If  such  be  the  advantages  resulting  from  application  to 
classical  learning  and  philosophy,  of  what  high  importance 
is  it  to  the  student,  to  explore  with  circumspection,  and  cul- 
tivate with  diligence,  the  extensive  and  pleasant  field  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  previous  to  pursuing  the  more  confined  path 
of  professional  research  ! 

As  preparatory  studies  are  advantageously  combined  with 
professional  pursuits,  so  may  they  impart  great  assistance  to 
each  other.  The  physician  renders  himself  more  extensive- 
ly useful  in  the  course  of  his  practice  by  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  clergyman  by  his  acquain- 
tance both  with  medicine  and  law*.     And  the  occupation 

.  *  Gisbome's  Duties,  vol.  ii,  p.  131.  Percival's  Medical  Jurispru- 
•euce,  p.  44.    Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  i,  p.  13. 
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both  of  the  physician  and  the  barrister  must  ever,  in  the- 
opinion  of  all  well-disposed  persons,  be  rendered  more  re- 
spectable by  a  uniform  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

In  regard  to  the  professions  in  general,  it  cannot  surely 
admit  of  a  question,  whether  the  man,  who  perfectly  under- 
stands the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  the  branches  of 
knowledge  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  who  proper- 
ly applies  his  various  information,  has  not  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage over  him,  who,  although  possessed  of  superior  abil- 
ities, has  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  Splendid 
talents  are  indeed  the  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  cannot  be 
acquired  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  application,  or  procured 
by  the  most  profound  and  extensive  learning.  But  by  the 
assistance  of  application  and  of  learning  alone  splendid  ta- 
lents will  be  carried  to  their  proper  degree  of  improvement. 
And  without  them  it  is  a  fact  warranted  by  experience,  that 
the  most  brilliant  parts  will  be  of  little  use  either  to  the  pos- 
sessor or  the  public. 


I.  THE  PROFESSION  OF  THE  LAW. 

This  profession  is  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  may 
prove  no  less  honourable  than  advantageous  to  the  student, 
who  conscientiously  follows  it.  If  he  aspires  to  eminence 
at  the  bar,  he  ought  to  be  blessed  with  a  firm  constitution, 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties  and  support  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  profession  with  ease  and  pleasure.  His  mem- 
ory should  be  quick  and  retentive,  his  judgment  clear  and 
acute,  his  understanding  sound  and  comprehensive,  his  re- 
ligious principles  firm,  his  moral  character  pure,  his  dispo- 
sition benevolent,  and  his  ardour  for  distinction  not  liable  to 
be  damped  by  difficulties,  but  in  every  stage  of  his  career 
strong  and  unabating*. 

When  he  considers  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the 
study,  in  which  he  is  engaging,  in  all  its  relations  to  general 
good,  he  will  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  profound  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  venerable  Hooker,  particularly  in 
the  following  eloquent  passage  :  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no 
less  acknowledged,  than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her 

*  l1ic  character  which  Cicero  has  given  of  Ilortcnsius,  and  the  de- 

fiiniish  excellent  illustrations  of  this 
,i\ris  Onitj  sect  301,  306,  i^'c 


^tcription  of  his  own  early  stuilics,  fiiniisl 
p.'yt  of  my  bul>jcct.  bcc  Ciccio  dc  Clar 
Zd.  ProUbt 
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voice  the  harmony  of  the  world,  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and 
the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power,  both  angels 
and  men,  and  creatures  of  Avhat  condition  soever,  though 
each  in  dift'ercnt  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  con- 
sent admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.** 
JKcclesiastical  i*olity,  b.  i,  ad  fincm. 

By  contemplatmg  the  character  and  perusing  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  orators  he  will  perceive  to  what  an  eleva- 
tion the  honour  of  the  profession  has  been  advanced;  and, 
not  to  recur  to  the  trite  instances  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
amples furnished  by  a  Lord  Mansfield,  a  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  a  Lord  Eldon,  may  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  his  dili- 
gence, rouse  his  emulation,  and  show  him  what  a  degree  of 
dignity,  emolument,  and  fame  may  be  reached  by  the  united 
powers  of  talents  and  application,  in  a  pursuit,  which,  above 
all  others,  is  propitious  to  their  exertions. 

Of  the  great  utililty  of  his  early  studies  he  will  be  fully 
convinced,  when  he  considers  their  connexion  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  profession.  His  acquaintance  with  general  his- 
tory will  furnish  him  with  a  copious  stock  of  examples, 
from  which  he  may  draw  useful  arguments,  and  reason  by 
fair  analogy.  The  detail  of  events,  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  manners,  in  different  periods  of  our  history,  will 
serve  as  the  best  comments  upon  our  laws,  and  will  materi- 
ally conduce  to  his  understanding  them  fully,  and  explaining 
them  with  correctness. 

He  will  be  sensible  how  well  calculated  his  logical  and 
mathematical  knowledge  was,  not  only  to  furnish  his  mind 
with  early  nutriment,  but  with  food  adapted  to  his  riper 
years.  He  will  recognize  their  assistance  in  forming  clear 
ideas,  arranging  them  in  due  order,  reasoning  upon  just 
principles,  and  deducing  right  conclusions.  He  will  perceive 
that  the  mode  which  logic  teaches  is  applicable  to  practice, 
that  it  enables  him  to  strip  the  sophistry  of  antagonists  of  its 
^fliEguise,  and  to  detect  the  artifices  of  corrupt  and  fraudu- 
lent witnesses.  His  classical  pursuits,  and  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  and  other  countries,  will  give  compass, 
Tariety,  and  elevation  to  his  thoughts,  and  elegance  and 
copiousness  to  his  language.  They  will  supply  illustrations 
to  every  subject  of  discussion,  present  various  and  pleasing 
images  to  his  fancy,  and  diffuse  an  air  of  polish -and  correct- 
ness arovand  all  his  forensic  efforts. 

*'  If  therefore  the  student  in  our  laws  hath  formed  both 
iiis  sentiments  ;;nd  style  by  perusal  and  imitation  of  the 
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purest  classical  writers,  among  whom  the  historians  and 
orators  will  best  deserve  his  regard  ;  if  he  can  reason  with 
precision,  and  separate  argument  from  fallacy,  by  the  clear 
simple  rules  of  pure  unsophisticated  logic  ;  if  he  can  fix  hia 
attention,  and  steadily  pursue  truth  through  any  the  most  in- 
tricate deduction  by  the  use  of  mathematical  demonstrations  ; 
if  he  has  enlarged  his  conceptions  of  nature  and  art  by  a  view 
of  the  several  branches  of  genuine  experimental  philosophy; 
if  he  has  impressed  on  his  mind  the  sound  maxims  of  the 
law  of  nature,  the  best  and   most  authentic   foundation  of 
human  laws  ;  if,  lastly,  he  has  contemplated  those   maxims, 
reduced  to  a  practical  system  in  the  lawsofimperial  Rome; 
if  he  has  done  this,  or  any  part  of  it^  a  student  thus  qualified 
may  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law  with  incredible  advan- 
tage and  reputation.   And  if  at  the  conclusion,  or  during  the 
acquisition  of  these  accomplishments,  he  will  aiford  himself 
in  the  university  a  year  or  two's  further  leisure,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  future  labours  in  a  solid,  scientifical  me- 
thod, without  thirsting  too    early  to    attend   that   practice, 
which  it  is  impossible  he  should  rightly  comprehend,  he 
will  afterwards  proceed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  will  un- 
fold the  most  intricate  points  with  an  intuitive  rapidity  and 
clearness."* 

The  necessity  of  close  application  will  be. evident,  when 
he  considers  the  multiplicity  of  our  laws,  arising  from  the 
numerous  rights  of  individuals,  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  depredations  to  which  it  is  exposed.  He  will 
feel  his  obligations  to  that  learned  and  judicious  commen- 
tator, who  facilitates  his  progress  and  guides  his  steps 
through  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  jurisprudence  :  and  as  the 
excellent  work  of  Blackstone,  in  which  are  so  happily 
combined  the  principles  of  our  municipal  constitution  with 
their  origin  and  history,  formed  the  basis  of  his  elementary 
studies,  so  will  it  greatly  assist  liim  in  the  n\ore  advanced 
stages  of  his  profession. 

He  will  observe  the  proper  application  of  laws  to  par- 
ticular cases  by  attending  the  courts  of  justice ;  by  this 
practice,  steadily  pursued,  he  will  be  enabled  to  collect  a 
stock  of  valuable  precedents  for  his  own  use.  He  will 
exercise  his  acuteness  in  unravelling  the  intricate  circum- 
stances of  a  case,  and  in  separating  truth  from  the  mass  of 

♦  Blackstone's  Introtiuction  to  his  Commait.  p.  32.  Every  young 
man  will  do  well  to  ptnisc  this  cxctllcnt  Introductitm  with  attention, 
M  it  so  cleorly  points  out  the  g'cncrai  utility  of  an  ttcqutiintincc  with  the 
Uws  of  the  land. 
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error  and  misrepresentation  with  which  It  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded. 

When  he  comes  forward  to  plead  at  the  bar,  he  will  dis- 
play accurate  information,  aided  by  the  powers  of  unafl'ected 
eloquence.  He  will  be  sensible  ot  the  charms  of  a  graceful 
delivery,  and  of  manly  and  appropriate  action.  Ever  care- 
ful not  to  deviate  from  the  subject  in  question,  he  will  not 
injure  his  cause  by  tiresome  prolixity,  by  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  circumstances,  or  an  ostentatious  display  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  course  of  private  life  he  will  endeavour  to  guard 
against  those  foibles,  to  which  his  profession  may  expose 
him.  His  manners  will  not  be  overbearing,  his  conversa- 
tion will  not  take  too  deep  a  tincture  from  his  mode  of  life 
and  habits  of  study ;  and  he  will  remember  that  the  circle 
of  domestic  society  is  not  the  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
those  ar^nnentative  talents,  which  are  only  displayed  with 
propriety  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  business. 

Bv  the  pursuit  of  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  is  uniformly 
marked  by  uncorrupted  integrity,  true  benevolence,  and 
assiduous  attention,  the  barrister  will  go  forward  with  ho- 
nour to  himself,  advantage  to  the  public,  and  credit  to  his 
profession.  Should  he  gain  admittance  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  eloquence,  and  serve  his  country  as  a  member  of  con- 
gress, he  will  be  sensible  of  the  difference  which  subsists 
between  the  two  situations,  with  respect  to  the  persons 
whom  he  is  to  address,  the  subjects  of  discussion,  the  mode 
of  conducting  his  arguments,  and  the  forms  of  debate.  He 
will  therefore  lay  aside,  when  he  comes  forward  as  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  his  technical  language,  and  ingenious  casu- 
istry, and  will  determine  the  merits  of  a  question  upon  broad 
and  general  principles,  with  reference  to  its  true  nature  and 
real  importance* 

If  his  distinguished  merit  should  point  him  out  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  fill  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  go- 
vernment, he  will  indulge  with  caution  his  honourable  am- 
bition, and  consider  well  the  motives  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence him  in  declining,  accepting,  or  resigning  the  station 
proposed,  and  not  act  under  the  influence  of  selfishness  or 
vanity,  at  the  expence  of  his  conscience  or  his  judgment. 
In  accepting  a  high  office  he  will  be  happy  that  the  circle 
of  his  usefulness  is  enlarged,  and  that  his  opportunities  are 
more  frequent  of  displaying  his  talents  in  the  noblest  of  all 
services,  the  service  of  his  country. 

By  the  bar  are  furnished  those  able  and  learned  persoiis 
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who  are  selected  to  preside  upon  the  bench  of  judges.  The 
prospect  of  such  an  honour  may  operate  as  an  additional 
incitement  to  the  application  of  the  barrister.  But  let  him 
reflect  that  the  integrity,  diligence,  and  knowledge  of  him 
who  aspires  to  this  exalted  station,  are  required  to  be  pre- 
eminent. The  welfare,  good  order,  and  due  regulation  of 
all  ranks  of  the  community  are  intimately  connected  with, 
or  more  properly  may  be  said  prirt^cipaily  to  depend  upon, 
the  qualifications  of  him  who  sustains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant characters  in  the  state,  as  the  interpreter  of  the  laws, 
the  punisher  of  vice,  the  guardian  of  innocence,  and  the  dis- 
penser of  justice.* 


II.  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  profession  of  a  physician  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  held  in  great  estimation,  by  reason  of  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  cure  of  dis- 
eases, the  restoration  of  health,  and  the  continuance  of  life, 
are  the  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  physician  is 
directed :  and  he  cannot  fulfil  his  important  duties,  without 
possessing  requisite  knowledge,  and  exercising  a  due  de- 
gree of  judgment  and  sagacity.  Destitute  of  the  aids  which 
books,  lectures,  and  observations  afford,  he  can  never  acquire 
the  principles  of  physic,  understand  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  develope  the  causes  and  the  seats  of  disorders^ 
and  become  acquainted  with  proper  remedies  to  remove 
them. 

He  will  apply  not  only  to  the  public  lectures,  delivered 
by  eminent  professors  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  the  mate- 
ria medica,  bat  will  examine  with  accuracy  the  various 
cases  presented  to  observation  by  patients  in  the  hospitals. 
There  he  will  observe  the  different  modes  in  which  those 
unhappy  objects  are  treated,  who  labour  under  different  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  those,  who  are  afflicted  by  various  degrees 
of  the  same  disorder.  And  he  will  remark  with  attention, 
and  note  with  accuracy,  the  opinions  given,  and  the  parti- 
cular observations  made  by  the  clinical  lecturer. 

A  hospital  opens  the  most  extensive  and  useful  field  of 
observation  to  the   medical  student.     It  is  the  school  in 

♦  For  a  full  account  of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  lawyer  I 
recommend  a  very  valuable  bf)ok  titled  Letters  on  tlie  Study  aiid  Pracr 
tiue  of  the  Law,  6tu    Editor. 
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which  he  may  learn  the  most  instructive  lessons,  and  train 
himself  loi  Ins  general  practice.  He  may  there  follow  every 
complaint  through  its  various  stages,  and  contemplate  all  the 
maladies  of  suffering  man.  There  he  may  remark  various  ' 
experiments  tried,  new  combinations  of  medicines  formed, 
and  new  ingredients  introduced  into  the  materia  medica. 
Giving  way  to  feelings  of  humanity,  he  may  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  life  and  the  health  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community  at  their  due  value,  and  consider  the  importance 
of  restoring  them  in  perfect  health  to  their  families  and  their 
country. 

**  By  thus  frequenting  the  hospital  he  will  see  every  mo- 
ment some  point   illustrated,   some   doctrine   confirmed,  or 
some  rule  of  practice  established  ;   at  the  same  time  almost 
every  occurrence   will   serve   to   deepen   the   impression  of 
tiiose  ideas,  which  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  his  teach- 
ers to  imprint  on  his  mind.     He  ought  not  to  lose  the  least 
opportunity  of  acquiring  clinical  instruction.     Clinical  lec- 
tures arc  to  the  practice  of  medicine  what  dissection   is  to 
anatomy— it   is  demonstration.     By   them   disease  is  as  it 
were  embodied  and  brought  before  the  student,  as  a  subject 
for  his  leisure  examination.     By  them  the  tutor  is  enabled 
to  illustrate   the  nature  of  diseases  ;  to  teach  their  various 
differences  by  actual  comparison   of  those   which   approxi- 
mate in  appearance,  and  to  impress  their  several  characters 
upon  the  mind  of  his  pupil ;   to  make  him  mark  their  growth 
and  declension,  to  call  on  him  to  compare  the  ideas  he  has 
formed  of  disease  with  disease  actually  in  existence,  to  ren- 
der him  conversant  with  the  use  of  medicines,  and  with  their 
various  effects.     He  who  engages  in  practice  without  this 
species  of  instruction  must  be  supposed   to  know  disease 
only  by  description ;  and    when   the   fallacious   appearances 
and  variable  forms  which  they  assume  are  considered,   it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  consequences  too  unpleasant  to  dwell 
-On  must  succeed.*'* 

Medical  men  have  been  justly  celebrated  for  their  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  To  adduce  no  other  proofs,  many  of  the 
orations  pronounced  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London 
are  as  remarkable  for  purity  of  style  as  for  solidity  and  in- 
genuity of  observation. 

The  effects  of  medicine  upon  the  human  body  are  some- 
times explicable  upon  mechanical,  and  sometimes  upon  che- 
mical principles:  an  accurate  and  enlarged  knowledge  there- 

*  Pju-kkison's  HccpitaL  Pupil,  p.  53,  56,  &c. 
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fore  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physiology  appears  neces- 
sary for  a  physician,  in  order  that  he  may  understand  the 
appearances  of  the  animal  economy,  both  in  its  sound  and 
morbid  state,  and  likewise  explain  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies. 

The  science  of  botany  is  likewise  useful,  so  far  as  it  faci- 
litates the  knowledge  of  plants,  by  reducing  them  into  the 
most  commodious  system ;  and  although  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  physician  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name  and  history 
of  every  plant  he  may  meet  with ;  yet  he  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  of  any  material  circumstance  relative  to  vegetables, 
either  used  in  diet,  or  as  medicines.  The  remarks  respect- 
ing botany  are  equally  applicable  to  every  other  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  more  particularly  to  the  researches 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  general  physiology.  Gregory, 
p.  6r,  75^ 

So  much  anxiety  has  been  upon  some  occasions  expressed 
to  vindicate  physicians  from  the  imputation  of  infidelity  and 
a  disregard  to  religion,  that  it  looks  as  if  this  charge  was 
not  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  Perhaps  their  candour 
and  moderation  with  respect  to  the  different  sects  of  chris- 
tians may  have  been  ascribed  by  the  narrow  minded  to 
wrong  motives ;  and  those  physicians  who  were  in  reality 
sincere  believers,  offended  by  the  groundless  imputations  of 
scepticism  and  infidelity,  have  expressed  themselves  in  an 
unguarded  manner,  and  thus  have  given  their  enemies  a 
pretext  for  raising  a  clamour  against  them.  For  the  honour 
of  the  profession  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of  its  great- 
est ornaments,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  Arbuthnot,  Meade, 
Bocrhaave,  Stahl,  Haller,  and  Hoffman,  have  been  distin- 
guiohed  by  their  piety  and  firm  belief  in  Christianity. 

As  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  their  causes,  symptoms, 
tendencies,  and  effects,  constitutes  the  most  important  and 
difficult  parts  of  professional  study,  the  observations,  which 
have  been  made  by  the  most  able  and  experienced  physi- 
cians will  claim  the  peculiar  care  of  the  student.  He  will 
read  with  olose  attention  the  curious  dissertations  of  Stahl, 
the  works  of  Bocrhaave,  Hoffman,  Sydenham,  and  Helmont, 
and  thus  will  be  furnished  with  lights  to  guide  his  inexperi- 
ence, which  are  not  accessible  to  the  unlearned  empiric. 

To  complete  the  ground  work  of  his  professional  studies 
and  observations  he  mav  repair  to  those  places  which  arc 
most  celebrated  for  medical  pursuits.  But  it  seems  to  be  a 
received  opinion  that  London,  from  the  skill  and  celebrity 
of  the  faculty  who  read  lectures  there,  will  render  it  unne- 
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cessary  to  visit  other  places.  If  he  has  sufficient  leisure  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  his  observation  he  may  visit  Edin- 
burgh, and  those  cities  upon  the  continent  most  celebrated 
for  medical  pursuits  and  establishments.  He  may  thus  free 
his  mind  from  too  great  predilection  to  particular  theories, 
and  local  modes  of  practice.  He  will  survey  the  cultivation 
of  those  branches  of  the  art,  which  arc  imperfectly,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all  regarded  in  some  particular  places.  And 
thus  he  will  collect  a  useful  store  of  observations  for  the  di- 
rection of  his  future  practice. 

He  will  not  commence  his  medical  career  before  his  ob- 
servations have  taken  an  extensive  range,  his  reading  is  well 
digested,  and  his  judgment  is  mature.  Too  great  eager^ 
neas  to  begin  his  practice  may  prove  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion, and  the  source  of  his  own  future  regret.  Nothing 
seems  so  well  calculated  to  establish  his  character  as  care 
and  attention  to  his  patients  of  whatever  condition.  A  t^- 
der  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  diligeftce  and  punctuality  in 
visiting  them,  and  the  exertion  of  his  best  abilities  for  their 
recovery,  will  not  fail  to  obtain  their  reward.  Who  has  it 
so  much  in  his  power  to  make  the  sick  man  his  warm  and 
constant  friend  as  the  physician  ?  If  he  be  distinguished 
by  mild  and  amiable  manners  a  patient  feels  his  approach 
like  that  of  a  guardian  angel,  who  comes  to  relieve  his  sor- 
rows and  remove  his  pains  ;  while  every  visit  from  one  who 
is  of  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  temper,  depresses  his  spirits, 
and  may  increase  instead  of  diminishing  his  malady.  IVue 
sympathy  will  produce  attention  to  many  little  circumstances, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  relief  of  the  patient ;  an  atten- 
tion which  is  above  all  price,  and  which,  while  it  convinces 
the  sick  man  of  the  goodness  of  his  physicians  heart,  in- 
creases his  regard  for  him,  and  raises  the  respectability  of 
his  profession.  By  diligent  and  careful  exertions  he  will 
acquire  the  power  of  rendering  the  most  important  services 
to  the  public.  He  may  very  considerably  extend  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  by  superintending  medical  institutions,  attend- 
ing hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  more  especially  by  de- 
voting certain  portions  of  his  time  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
To  them  his  advice  will  prove  of  inestimable  value;  and 
his  generosity  in  this  respect  will  be  repaid  no  less  by  their 
gratitude  and  the  public  approbation,  than  by  the  applause 
of  his  own  heart. 

I'he  good  physician  will  recommend  himself  to  general 
patronage,  regard,  and  esteem,  by  his  skill,  his  benevolent 
disposition,  and  decorous  deportment.     In  his  treatment  of 
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the  various  diseases  which  come  under  his  care,  he  will  di- 
ligently attend  to  the  different  constitutions  and  different  ha- 
bits of  life  of  his  patients;  he  will  follow  nature  with  the 
closest  attention  through  all  her  changes ;  he  will  watch 
every  symptom,  by  which  he  can  discover  her  tendencies 
and  disposition,  and  will  skilfully  adapt  his  medicines  to 
those  symptoms,  as  they  appear.  He  will  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  the  constitution,  strengtlieu  the  springs 
of  life,  and  give  them  fresh  energy  and  vigour.  Should  he 
fail  in  his  attempts,  his  want  of  success  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  art,  and  not  of  the  practitioner. 

In  his  common  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  will  be 
distinguished  by  his  general  knowledge,  and  his  pleasing 
and  easy  manner  of  communicating  it.  His  attainments  iii 
literature  and  science  will  furnish  him  with  the  means  of 
agreeable  relaxation  from  his  severer  studies,  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  profession. 

To  his  patients  he  will  be  punctual  and  benevolent,  and 
yet  never  be  induced  so  far  to  sacrifice  the  principles  of  his 
duty  to  their  humour,  caprice,  or  timidity,  as  to  relax  in  his 
recommendation  of  whatever  he  is  convinced  will  conduce 
to  their  relief.  Gregory,  p.  182.  To  his  competitors  he 
will  be  liberal  and  candid  ;  he  will  not  indulge  the  asperity 
of  opposition,  nor  the  meanness  of  envy  ;  and  he  will  trust 
for  emolument  and  reputation,  not  to  petty  artifice  or  indi- 
rect practices,  but  to  the  solid  recommendation  of  a  good 
character.  He  will  indulge  his  benevolent  feelings  as  a  man, 
and  conform  to  his  principles  of  duty  as  a  christian,  by  re- 
lieving the  maladies  of  the  poor  :  but  he  will  never  attempt 
to  gain  the  patronage  of  the  rich  by  unworthy  services,  or 
degrading  concessions.  In  his  general  conduct  he  will  prove, 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  friend  of 
mankind.  He  will  show  a  becoming  degree  of  condescen- 
sion and  affability  to  all,  and  will  render  the  exercise  of  his 
profes-sioi)  equally  the  means  of  general  good  and  of  his 
own  particular  advantage  and  reputation.  He  will  be  con- 
vinced that  these  points  cannot  be  secured  by  a  narrow  and 
selfish  disposition,  by  a  peculiar  tbrmality  of  dress  and  man- 
ners, or  affected  airs  of  importance  and  mystery.  The  true 
dignity  of  the  profession  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  su- 
perior knowledge  and  abilities  of  those  who  follow  it,  by 
their  liberal  manners  and  conduct,  and  bv  openness  and  can- 
dour, which  disdain  all  duplicity  and  artitice,  all  iiapercili- 
ousness  and  servility,  and  which  require  only  to  be  known, 
to  make  their  possessors  the  general  objects  of  esteem,  re- 
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spect,  and  honour.  For  those  qualitic-s  which  do  credit  to 
the  medical  character  it  is  superfluous  to  have  recourse  to 
more  particular  description,  as  they  can  be  fully  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  RadclifTe,  Frend,  Mead,  Arbuthnot,  Fo- 
thcrgill  and  many  others,  who  hold  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  sons  of  Esculapius,  and  adorn  the  biography  of 
their  country. 
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Of  all  the  professions  there  Is  no  one  which  includes  such 
important  duties  as  that  of  a  clergyman.  It  is  the  immedi- 
ate object  of  his  labours  to  diminish  the  evils  and  increase 
the  comforts  of  life,  by  inculcating  the  knowledge  and  re- 
commending the  practice  of  religion,  and  by  preparing  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  happiness  of  a  future  life.  As  it  is 
his  duty  to  state  and  interpret  the  revealed  will  of  God,  to 
reclaim  the  vicious  from  their  sinful  conduct,  comfort  the 
afflicted  in  their  distress,  and  confirm  the  good  in  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  infer  what  ought  to  be 
his  attainments  and  qualifications,  and  what  his  character 
and  conduct. 

Lamenting  the  levity  and  the  indifference  of  some,  who 
enter  into  Holy  Orders,  without  considering  the  importance 
and  respectability  of  their  sacred  office  ,-  reprobating  ihe 
selfishness  and  the  wickedness  of  others  who  merclv  make 
it  the  road  to  wealth  and  luxurious  indulgence  ;  we  will 
consider  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  is  induced  ht^  prO' 
per  7notives  to  undertake  the  pastoral  care,  and  who  directs 
his  studies  and  regulates  his  cou  luct  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  consistent  with  a  becoming  and  rational  sense  of  duty. 
He  begins  with  considering  the  divine  appointment  of  his 
profession,  its  serious  nature,  and  its  most  important  end. 
He  observes  the  considerable  portion  of  time  and  industry, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  other  professions,  to  the  attainment 
of  the  elegant  arts,  and  even  to  the  most  common  occupa- 
tions, in  order  to  acquire  a  due  proficiency ;  and  therefore 
he  concludes  that  a  proportionable  degree  of  application  is 
necessary  for  his  own,  which  justly  claims  the  ascendency 
over  them  all*. 

•  "  Si  agnoscis  dignitatem,  da  operam  ut  glorifices  susceptam  fiuia- 
tionem  ;  si  difficultatem,  abjice  sucordiam,  fie  vigila ;  si  periculum  itt- 
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Equally  removed  from  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  he  embraces  his  profession  from 
a  deliberate  preference,  and  full  persuasion  that  it  will  afford 
him  more  frequent  opportunities  than  he  could  find  in  any 
other  situation  of  life,  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and 
advance  the  good  of  mankind.  He  is  resolved  to  discharge 
his  duties  with  zeal  and  diligence  proportioned  to  their 
importance,  and  therefore  cherishes  such  dispositions  of 
mind  as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  great  designs  of 
his  profession.  He  feels  the  most  exalted  and  heart-felt 
satisfaction  in  performing  all  the  ofRces  of  piety,  and  re- 
solves to  give,  in  every  instance  of  his  conduct,  to  his  pub- 
lic and  private  instructions,  the  efftctual  recommendation  of 
a  good  example. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  theological  studies  he  will 
retrace  the  grounds  upon  which  he  has  erected  his  belief  in 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  He  will  review  the 
principles  of  natural  religion,  and  consider  the  arguments 
for  the  being,  attributes,  and  providence  of  thd  great  Crea- 
tor and  Governor  of  the  world.  He  will  peruse  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  and  v/ill  remark  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  its  leading  circumstances, 
such  as  the  fall  of  man,  the  types  and  institutions  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  the  regular  succession  of  prophecies, 
with  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  developed  in  the  New. 
He  will  review  the  external  and  internal  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  examine  all  the  proofs  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  to  be  fully  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, but  so  as  to  be  furnished  with  such  stores  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  acquire  by  study  and  meditation  such  ease  in 

tellies,  cave  ne  declines  ad  dextram,  sive  ad  sinistram  :  si  proemium 
consideras,  ne  to  pigcat  ullius  difficultatis.  Quocumquc  vcrtcris  ocii- 
los,  est  quod  excitet  soUicitudinem  tuam  ;  si  suisuni  asj^icias,  vides 
quis  sit,  qui  tibi  munus  istud  delegavit,  vides  pavatum  stipendiuro  ;  si 
circumspicias  qux  te  circumstant,  vides  ovcs  Christi  tux  ciinc.i*editas 
iidei ;  si  in  te  ipsuni  descendas,  agnoscis  quantam  aninii  puritatem, 
quantam  eruditioncm,  qutmtam  pnulentiam,  quantum  caritatis  ardorem, 
quantam  fortitudincni  txifijatlsta  functio,  qua  vel  abstineas,  si  te  cog- 
nov«('  jm  instructuDi,  vci  ca /larrs  auibus  est   o/tus.**     Erasnii 

Ecci  ,  lib.   1.     I  know   of  no  Ixx^k  better  calculated  to   five   a 

candidate  fur  orders  just  and  elevated  ideas  of  his  intended  pmfession ; 
to  ins])ire  hira  with'a  i'ervent,  yet  temperate  zeal  in  the  excirise  of  it; 
or  that  can  supply  letter  rules  for  the  composition  of  his  discourses, 
than  the  Ecclcfiiasfes  of  Erasmus,  from  ■which  this  excellent  passn^re 
is'borrowed.    The  whole  subject,  ex])ressed  in  easy  ami  elegant  Li 
is  treated  with  f^rcat  spirit.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Eras 
"was  prevented  by  bud  ncaUh  from  fmishins  this  excellent  work, 
'nanncr  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 
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the  application  oF  them,  as  to  be  ready  upon  all  proper  occa- 
sions, to  oppose  the  cavils  oi  the  sceptic,  the  inliclel,  and 
the  sectarist,  by  giving,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
the  inspired  apostle,  *'  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
him   a  reason  of"  the  hope  that  is  in  him."     1  Peter  iii,  13, 

Unless  his  belief  be  founded  upon  convictioriy  and  be  iho 
result  of  his  own  careful  examination,  is  he  not  liable  to  be 
lulled  into  a  criminal  indilFcrence,  shaken  by  the  assaults  of 
false  philosophy,  or  deluded  by  the  visions  of  enthusiasm  ? 
In  the  situations  in  which  he  may  be  placed,  in  company 
with  the  infidel,  the  sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  with  Chris- 
tians of  various  denominations,  he  will  possess  none  of  the 
requisite  stores  of  knowledge,  by  the  assistance  of  whicli 
he  may  discover  the  artifice  or  the  ignorance  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  render  his  attacks  ineffectual;  he  maybe  silenced, 
may  be  disconcerted,  and  may  expose  himself  and  his  pro-* 
fession  to  disgrace  and  ridicule,  unless  he  be  firmly  ground- 
ed in  all  the  important  points  of  Christian  knowledge. 

The  studies  of  his  riper  years  will  derive  peculiar  advan- 
tage from  the  progress  he  had  previously  made  in  polite 
literature  and  the  sciences.  By  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  he  will  be  enabled  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Thus  will  he  be  well 
versed  in  that  book,  which  is  the  sacred  repository  of  the 
vords  and  actions  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  ;  the  uner- 
ring guide  of  lifi?,  and  the  pure  source  of  all  his  instruc- 
tions. He  will  peruse  it  with  a  critical  view  to  the  parti- 
cular style  of  ?ach  E^'angelist,  the  idiomatic  and  foreign 
forms  of  expression,  and  the  particular  allusions  to  ancient 
manners  and  customs.  He  will  be  careful  to  compare  one 
passage  with  aoother,  and  thus  will  illustrate  the  general 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  will  call  to  his  assist- 
ance the  works  of  skilful  commentators  and  critics,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  see  clearly  the  application  of  every  parable  and 
illustration,  to  explain  difficult  terms,  and  to  follow  to  its 
full  extent  the  chain  and  connexion  of  argument.  "  Lee 
him  carry  on  his  researches  with  a  pious,  humble,  teacha- 
ble, and  impai^tial  spirit,  guarding  against  preconceived 
opinions  hastily  adopted,  against  bigotry  for  particular  sys- 
tems, blind  prej)Ossessions  in  favour  of  a  particular  inter- 
preter, and  the  prejudices  of  habit,  of  his  place  of  educa- 
tion, or  study  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and  of  his  ex- 
pected patrons*  To  earnest  prayer  for  the  superintending 
guidance  of  the  Supreme  Kcing  let  him  join  bis  own  a^tsi- 
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duoiis  exertions,  and  follow  the  path  of  truth,  whitherso- 
ever it  may  lead  him.**     Giaborne,  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 

From  his  previous  attention  to  logic  and  the  elements  of 
the  sciences  he  will  reap  an  advantage  similar  to  that  which 
is  enjoyed  by  a  student  in  the  law.  They  will  instruct  him 
in  the  methods  of  clear  and  conclusive  reasoning,  and  in 
following  arguments  by  regular  steps  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth  for  which  he  searches.  He  will  however  consider 
the  particular  species  of  evidence  which  belongs  to  divine 
revelation,  and  will  carefully  mark  the  difference  between 
history  which  depends  upon  ttstijnony^  and  science  which 
is  built  upon  demonstration.  He  will  be  careful  not  to  con- 
found the  different  modes  of  investigating  truth,  nor  will 
he  indulge  a  fondness  for  inquiry  into  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, or  subjects  of  abstruse  speculation,  which  have  no 
tendency  to  promote  piety,  or  advance  the  interests  of  mo- 
rality. Far  from  indulging  in  a  cavilling  disposition  he  will 
be  fully  satisfied  with  those  plain,  direct,  and  positive  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  which  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  a  Nev/ton,  a  Barrow,  a  Pearson,  a  Clarke,  and  a  Paley, 

The  historical  part  of  his  studies  will  open  a  wide  field 
to  his  observation.  He  will  make  himr>elf  well  acquainted 
with  the  events  and  actions  recorded  in  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments,  will  trace  the  resemblance  subsisting  between 
the  traditions  and  mythology  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  the 
details  of  the  sacred  narrative  of  Moses;  he  will  illustrate 
his  researches  by  reference  to  those  authors  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquities. 
He  will  apply  the  principles  of  sacred  criticism  to  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  scripture,  examine  the  particular  age  of 
the  author  of  each  book,  the  purity  of  the  te:a,  and  the  con- 
dition and  value  of  the  most  approved  manuscripts ;  and 
thus  will  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  all  those  writings 
which  compose  the  canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*. 

The  perusal  of  sermons  will  be  found  to  merit  consider- 
able attention.  Uy  their  assistance  the  student  will  with 
case  increase  his  stock  of  theological  knowledge,  gain 
the  explanation  of  many  diflicult  passages  of  scripture,  and 
see  subjects  discussed  with  peculiar  ability,  and  placed  in 
various  points  of  view.  And  surely  no  less  satisfaction 
than  improvement  will  result  from  his  application  to  those 
discourses,  which  di-^play  the  rich  eloqucQce  of  Barrow, 
the  simple  energy  of  Tillotson,  the  solid  sense  of  Sharpe, 

*  Fnr  useful  remarks  on  piTparatory  gtutlics,  sec  Erasmi  EcdcsiHs- 
♦^es,  lib.  ii. 
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llie  animated  descriptions  of  Sherlock,  the  perspicuity  and 
clos(;  argument  of  ('larke  and  Powtl,  the  pregnant  brevity 
of  Ogden,  the  precision  of  Seeker,  and  the  beautiful  ima- 
gery of  Seed  and  J'ottie. 

Sueli  writers  will  improve  his  ideas  of  theological  criti- 
cism, and  render  him  important  service,  when  he  proceeds 
to  the  composition  of  sermons.  They  will  assist  his  con- 
ceptions of  his  sul)icct,  and  give  cxactiiess  and  anangenient 
,to  his  thouglits.  They  will  set  before  him  a  variety  of  ar- 
guments, expressions,  and  illustrations,  a)nd  funiish  nume- 
rous hints,  which  he  may  apply  to  his  own  immediate  pur- 
pose. 

When  he  proceeds  to  the  co)nposition  of  sermons^  he  will 
reap  the  advantage  of  liis  previous  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  language.  He  will  then  be  sensible  of  the  benefits  ari- 
sing from  the  perusal  of  works  of  criticism,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  pure  taste. 

The  style  of  a  young  divine  must  depend  wpon  the  con- 
dition of  his  hearers ;  ii  they  be  of  the  common  class,  let 
him  imitate  the  manner  of  VVilson  and  Rurder  :  if  they  are 
of  a  superior  rank,  Atterbury  and  8iierlock  may  be  propo- 
sed as  excellent  models  of  composition.  His  arguments 
ought  to  be  concisely  stated  and  clearly  expressed,  his  di- 
visions few,  and  his  discourses  directed  rather  to  the  rea- 
son than  the  passions  of  his  audience.  He  may  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  indulge  in  figurative  ornaments,  as  they  will 
give  light,  elegance,  and  spirit  to  his  sermons.  Pompous 
phrases,  learned  quotations,  and  remote  allusions  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  they  injure  the  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  discourse,  and  are  more  calculated  to  place  the 
writer  in  an  ostentatious  point  of  view,  than  to  familiarize 
his  subject,  or  edify  his  hearers. 

The  perusal  of  the  sermons  of  others  ought  rather  to 
stimulate  industry  than  encourage  idleness.  In  appropria- 
ting them  to  his  own  use  he  will  show  his  judgment  by  se- 
lecting the  best  topics,  and  adapting  them  to  the  situations 
and  circumstances,  errors,  doubts,  prejudices,  vices,  and 
Spiritual  wants  of  his  own  congregation.  He  will  be  sen- 
sible however  tliat  the  assistance  he  borrows  from  others  is 
weak  in  comparison  with  what  he  derives  from  his  own 
mind;  and  that  the  instruction  which  flows  frofn  his  o\n\ 
heart,  his  own  reflections  and  observations,  will  not  fail  to 
make  the  deepest  impression  upon  his  hearers,  which  is  the 
^reat  and  important  end  of  the  Libours  of  the  pulpit.  Ano- 
ther encouragement  to  composition  arises  from  considering, 
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that  by  practice  the  difficulty  of  writing  will  be  gradually 
lessened,  and  that  the  writer  will  in  time  be  no  less  sur^ 
prised  than  pleased  by  discovering  how  much  in  a  few  years 
his  later  sermons  surpass  his  first  attempts.* 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  delivering  a  sermon,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  advice  of  a  judicious  friend,  as  to  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  the  propriety  of  gesture,  will 
be  of  much  more  use  than  volumes  of  instructions.  These 
can  no  more  lead  to  perfection  than  studying  the  most  exact 
theory  of  music  can  enable  a  reader  to  play  well  upon  an 
instrument,  to  which  end  application  and  practice  can  alone 
conduce.  In  like  manner  a  good  delivery  must  be  the  effect 
of  repeated  trials.  Precepts  may  improve  the  judgment, 
but  will  give  little  aid  to  the  power  of  performance ;  they 
may  form  critics,  but  cannot  make  speakers. f 

The  principal  fault  attributed  to  the  divines  of  the  church 
of  England  is,  that  they  are  remarkable  for  a  cold  and  ina- 
nimate mode  of  delivery.  This  circumstance  points  out 
the  advantages,  which  formerly  arose  from  the  custom  of 
preaching  without  the  assistance  of  a  written  sermon.  The 
preacher  then  gave  way  to  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  expressing  himself  as  in  animated  conversation,  trans- 
fused, without  any  diminution  of  their  heat  and  strength, 
his  own  sentiments  into  the  breasts  of  his  hearers. 

Impressive  as  this  practice  certainly  was,  yet  it  nsay  be 
remarked,  that  the  present  mode  of  delivering  sermons  has 
peculiar  advantages.  Sermons  by  the  help  of  reflection  are 
more  correctly  composed,  with  reasoning  more  just,  instruc- 
tions more  judicious,  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  more  fully 
and  truly  explained,  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  with 
raore  regularity  and  method.  As  the  divine  of  the  church 
of  England  is  by  custom  confined  to  one  method,  he  should 
study  to  improve  it  as  much  as  he  can.  As  that  extempo- 
rary discourse,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  a  written 
Bcrmon  in  regularity  of  composition,  and  purity  of  style,  is 
the  best ;  in  like  manner  among  the  written  sermons,  that 
is  undoubtedly  most  excellent,  which  is  composed  with  the 
easy  air,  and  pronounced  with  the  unaffected  warmth  and 
fluency  of  the  extemporary. 

Nothing  is  so  impressive,  or  tends  so  much  to  the  attain- 
ment of  excellence,  as  the  sight  and  the  contemplation  of 

*  Read  an  cxciUcnt  letter  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  son  oi  a 
friend  on  tidciue  oixlcrs.     Sc:wivr(rs  Hiograph.  vol.  ii,  p.  6Q2. 

t  L'iwsf>n's  Lcctun's  on  Otatory,  p.  411,  ike.  Tuis  author  nteritft 
the  particular  uttcution  ot*  every  younij  clergyman. 
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living  example.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no 
public  school  of  eloquence  for  the  instruction  of  young  di^ 
vinesy  in  that  species  of  delivery  which  is  necessary  to  give 
pathos,  dignity,  dcvoutness,  and  spirit,  to  their  mode  of  per- 
forming the  various  services  of  the  church — in  the  reading 
desk,  the  pulpit,  at  the  baptismal  font,  and  the  altar.  Until 
such  an  institution  be  established,  we  must  refer  to  those, 
wliosc  practice  requires  only  to  be  generally  known  to  be 
highly  admired,  and  zealously  followed.  Happy  are  they 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  be  edified  in  the  performance  of 
the  sacred  services,  by  the  emphatic  correctness  of  a  PoR- 
TKUs,  the  solemn  tones  and  impressive  dignity  of  a  Parr, 
and  the  devout,  judicious,  and  unaffected  elocution  of  a 
Maltby.  AVere  the  public  duties  of  piety  thus  generally 
performed  throughout  the  nation,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
crowds,  which  now  fill  the  conventicles  of  sectarists,  would 
resort  with  eagerness  to  their  respective  churches  ;  and, 
attracted  by  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  service,  would 
enjoy  the  additional  advantages  of  solid  and  truly  edifying 
instruction  ? 

Should  the  young  divine  be  resolved  to  make  the  greatest 
improvement  of  his  time,  he  will  discover  that  the  occupa- 
tions and  the  active  duties  even  of  a  parish  priest  are  not 
imcompatible  with  his  studies.  He  will  accordingly  remain 
cont'jnted  with  those  attainments,  which  enabled  him  to  ob- 
tain Holy  Orders.  He  will  devote  a  considerable  share  of 
his  leisure  to  add  to  the  stock  of  his  learning,  and  make  his 
application  no  less  a  matter  of  inclination  than  of  duty. 
**  Literature,  and  sacred  literature  in  particular,  is  requisite 
to  a  clergyman,  not  only  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  edifying 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  but  as  it  forms  and  shows 
|the  turn  of  his  mind,  influences  and  implies  his  habits  of 
life,  fills  up  his  time,  makes  him  happy  at  home,  detains 
him  from  pursuits  improper  in  kind,  or  excessive  in  degree, 
jor  keeps  his  mind  in  a  due  tone  for  every  work  of  his  mi- 
nistry. In  every  view  it  is  a  vital  part  of  his  character^ 
^Dr.  Napleton's  Advice,  p,  84.  ^ 

As  the  opinions  of  mankind  have  varied  in  all  ages  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  he 
will  observe  that  controversial  writings  form  a  considerable 
part  of  theological  studies.  He  will  therefore  take  a  gene- 
jral  view  of  the  most  remarkable  controversies  in  their  chro- 
nological order,  and  trace  their  origin,  progress,  and  effects* 
He  will  remark  that  in  the  earliest  agrs  of  the  church  the 
apologists  were  obliged  to  defend  the  faith  against  the  bigot- 
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ry  of  the  Jews,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Heathens ;  that  at 
the  Reformation  the  protestant  contended  with  the  supersti- 
tious advocates  for  popery,  and  that  in  the  present  age  a 
divine  must  resort  to  the  ancient  weapons  of  orthodoxy,  to 
oppose  the  advances  of  heretics,  who  corrupt,  and  of  infi- 
dels, who  deride  the  faith.  He  will  therefore  furnish  him- 
self with  those  arguments  which  may  be  opposed  with  the 
best  effect  against  the  errors  of  his  own  times.  While  how- 
ever he  is  prepared  "  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  faith,"  and  is 
never  regardless  of  his  solemn  engagements,  to  maintain  the 
'*  good  fight,"  he  will  remember  that  the  weapons  of  his 
warfare  are  spirtual,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  promote  his  cause 
by  tempering  his  zeal  with  candour,  by  opposing  moderation 
to  violence,  and  charity  to  malice  ;  and  that  all  rancour,  pre- 
judice, and  personality,  ought  to  be  banished  from  discus- 
sions, which  have  the  glory  of  God  and  the  establishment  of 
truth  for  their  momentous  objects. 

And  mindful  of  the  sacred  promise  which  he  made  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  of  ordination,  he  will  be  diligent  in  read- 
ing the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  lives  of  eminent  and  pious 
men  ;  and  thus  he  will  cherish  a  devout  frame  and  temper 
of  mind,  and  increase  his  relish  for  spiritual  pleasures.  His 
studies  will  assist  and  give  vigour  to  his  professional  occu- 
pations ;  they  will  draw  off  his  mind  from  the  levity,  folly, 
and  selfishness  of  the  world,  and  make  him  regard  with  pro- 
per indifference  the  occupations  which  consume  the  irrevo- 
cable hours  of  the  idle  and  dissipated.  They  will  kfep  in 
his  view  the  bright  examples  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles,  and  of  his  divine  Master  himself.  They  will  con- 
firm his  faith,  increase  his  zeal,  and  encourage  him  to  run 
the  race  of  duty  with  unremitting  activity  and  perseverance, 
whether  he  obtains  the  dignity  of  a  Prelate,  acquires  the  com- 
petency of  Rector  or  Vicar;  or  even  continues  through  life 
in  the  humble  yet  useful  sphere  of  a  country  curate*. 

To  the  cull  of  active  duty  he  will  be  ever  attentive.  Anx- 
ious to  prove  the  efficacy  of  his  holy  religion  at  a  time  when 
suffering  humanity  asks  most  earnestly  for  his  aid,  he   will 

* — '•  Apud  Dcum  major  est  dignitas  ejus  qui  quamvis  put.illum  tk 
huniilcm  ^regcm  bona  i'ulc  curat,    quian   qui  grinmatis  corvjuis,   i 
aurers,  rcliqu(xjue  strcpitu  sesc  vciulitunt.     Audi   igitur  pastor  t:.  ,. 
rusticanique  paj^i,  agnosce  dijj^nitateni  tiuim,  nou  ut  intumescas,  scd  n< 
jnuueris  Uii  j^loriam  rcruni  luiiuiliorum  adniixtu  contuiuines.     Not'  vv- 
fcrt  quam  niimcrosus  aut  splcuciidus gtx^x  tibi  cb'.cncrit,  seel  illml  vi     it, 
ut  pro  sorte  ( I'cdita  Doniiuo  fxueratori  Mtutn  a:lfcras.     Ncc  lUin 
tato  quid  comniisituin  sit,  quam  qui  couiiniscrit"      Erabm.  Lc. 
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not  avoiJ,  or  rather  he  will  be  anxious  to  visit  the  bed  of 
sickness.  He  will  endeavour  to  compose  the  anguish  of 
mind  and  the  perturbation  of  spirits,  during  the  dreadful 
visitaiions  of  disease,  and  the  pains  ot  expiring  nature.  He 
will  express,  from  deep  conviction  of  the  divine  energy  of 
his  holy  fuith,  the  language  of  consolation,  and  speak  peace 
to  the  troubled  soul.  He  will  convince  the  sufRrer  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Redeemer,  and  display  the  blessings  of  his 
gracious  promises :  he  will  endeavour  to  raise  his  mind 
above  the  sorrows  of  the  world,  and  fix  his  attention  upon 
those  sublime  and  permanent  enjoyments  which  lie  beyond 
the  grave,  and  are  centered  in  a  blissful  immortality.  Thus 
will  he  support  the  true  dignity  of  that  religion,  which  can 
best  instruct  mankind  to  bear  pain  and  sickness  with  forti- 
tude, and  to  resign  their  souls  to  death  with  composure,  and 
even  with  gladness. 

A  piousy  learned^  and  diligent  divine  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est supports  and  brightest  ornaments  of  his  country.  In 
his  general  intercourse  with  mankind,  while  he  maintains 
his  dignity,  he  is  free  from  formality  or  morosencss  ,*  enjoys 
society,  but  avoids  its  dissipation  and  its  follies,  and  knows 
the  value  of  time  too  well  to  sacrifice  any  very  considerable 
share  of  it  to  mere  amusement.  To  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  religious  opinions  he  shows  firmness  of  principle 
without  asperity  of  conduct,  as  he  is  ever  mild,  gentle,  and 
tolerant.  He  warms  the  hearts  of  his  flock,  by  his  fervent 
and  unaffected  piety,  and  enlightens  their  understandings, 
confirms  their  faith,  and  invigorates  their  practice  by  his  ju- 
dicious and  impressive  discourses.  In  his  private  admoni- 
tions he  is  diligent  in  giving  advice,  and  delicate  in  his  man- 
ner of  doing  it ;  always  considering  whether  the  means  he 
employs  of  reconciling  animosities  and  reproving  vice  are 
best  calculated  to  answer  the  proposed  ends.  He  maintains 
a  proper  intercourse  wiih  all  classes  of  his  parishioners, 
but  is  neither  arrogant  to  the  poor,  nor  servile  to  the  rich. 
To  the  indigent  and  deserving  he  is  a  constant  friend,  and 
protects  them  from  the  oppression  of  their  superiors  ;  he  re- 
Jieves  their  wants  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  and  reconciles 
them  to  their  laborious  and  humble  stations  by  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  to  patience  and  contentment.  He  is 
the  composer  of  strife,  and  the  soother  of  outrageous  pas- 
isions,  and  no  less  the  temporal  than  the  spiritual  ministers 
!of  peace.  His  family  is  the  model  for  all  others  in  their  at- 
jtention  to  private  and  public  duties;  he  is  the  general  object  of 
esteem  to  all,  except  the  malignant  and  the  envious;  and  he 
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has  the  happiness  to  observe  that,  as  he  advances  in  life,  the 
respectability  of  his  character  gives  additional  efficacy  to  his 
instructions,  and  both  increases  the  honour  and  promotes  the 
diffusion  of  his  holy  religion. 

"  The  imagined  presence  of  a  wise  and  good  man  has 
been  recommended  as  a  convenient  guard  to  private  conduct. 
How  would  this  thought  or  action  appear  to  Socrates,  or 
Plato,  or  Aristides  f  The  parochial  minister  may  with  equal 
advantage  suppose  the  ocular  inspection  of  his  spiritual 
Overseer,  and  anticipate  with  greater  feeling  his  censure,  or 
his  approbation.  Jf  tlie  fear  of  solitude,  or  vanity,  or  idle- 
ness, should  draw  him  from  the  scene  of  his  duty  to  the 
provincial  town,  to  the  camp,  or  the  capital,  he  may  seem 
to  hear  the  voice  of  his  elder  hrother^With  whom  hast  thou 
kft  those  few  sheep  in  the  zoildeniess  P  The  reproach  may 
possibly  vibrate  in  his  ear,  till  it  rise  to  the  expostulation  of 
a  higher  Friend  and  Monitor — Simon.,  son  of  Jona^.^  lovest 
thou  me  ?  Happy  is  the  clergyman  who,  under  the  impulse 
of  all  these  motives,  discharges  with  unabated  diligence,  the 
sacred,  useful,  honourable  office  of  a  parish  priest ;  and 
blessed  is  the  congregation  who  receiveth  and  heareth  him 
with  a  grateful  and  attentive  mind."  Dr.  Napleton's  Con- 
secration Sermon,  p.  107. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  great 
Teacher  of  Christianity,  will  appear  to  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness.  His  minister,  who  has  thus  been  an  example 
m  xvord^  in  conversation^  in  charity.,  in  spirit^  in  faith ^  in 
purity.,  who  hath  taken  heed  inito  himself  and  all  his  fiock^ 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  overseer^  may 
then  meet  his  congregation  in  pious  hope  that  his  labours, 
through  the  mercy  of  an  all  gracious  Redeemer,  will  be  ac- 
cepted ;  and  what  tongue  can  describe,  what  imagination  can 
conceiA'e  the  ecstatic  transports  of  him,  who,  because  he  has 
turned  manij  to  rr^hteoitsriess.,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  of  hea- 
ven for  ever  and  ever.,  and  shall  be  welcomed  to  the  realms 
of  eternal  glory  with  these  gracious  expressions  of  accep- 
tance,   "Well    i^one,    good    and   faithful   servant; 

RNTER  thou   into  THE  JOY  OF  TJIY  LoRU  ?"    1  Tim.  iv,  12. 

Dan.  xiii,  3.     Matt,  xw,  21. 
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THUS  have  I  endeavoured  to  execute  my  proposed 
design,  by  sketching  the  outlines  of  geneial  knowledg(-,  and 
opening  the  various  prospects  ol  Keligion,  Learning,  Science, 
and  Taste  to  the  young  and  studious  reader;  and  in  the 
discussion  ol  every  subject  I  have  omitted  no  fiiir  opportU" 
mty  of  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  tics  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism^ and  to  increase  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  true  reli- 
gion. My  pLiii  would  however  be  incomplete,  were  I  to 
conclude  this  work  without  subjoining  a  few  considerations, 
which  will  be  stated  with  more  freedom,  and  urged  with 
greater  earnestness,  because  they  have  not  been  suOiciently 
insisted  upon  by  the  numerous  writers  upon  these  subjects, 
although  I  am  sensible,  from  long  experience  and  atten- 
tive observation,  that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance. 

To  all  v/ho  feel  a  proper  regard  for  the  dearest  interests 
of  society,  education  must  appear  to  be  a  subject  of  the  most 
serious  concern,  as  it  has  the  most  powerful  influence  in 
forming  the  character,  inculcating  the  principles,  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation.  And  such 
are  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  times ^  and  the 
numerous  and  unprecedented  dangers  to  which  young  men 
are  now  exposed,  that  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  whether 
there  was  ever  a  period  in  our  history,  when  greater  docility^ 
and  obedience  were  necessary''  on  their  part ;  greater  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  their  parents  ;  or  greater  dili- 
gence^ aided  by  all  the  advantages  of  learning  and  experi- 
ence, on  the  part  of  their  instructors. 

Writers  of  eminence  and  respectability,  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  accurate  observations  upon  the  conduct  of 
mankind,  have  drawn  very  gloomy  pictures  of  the  depraved 
manners  of  the  last  century.  Berkely^  the  celebrated  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  and  Hartley,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Ob- 
servations on  Man,  did  not  hesitate  td  attribute  much  of 
this  national  degeneracy  to  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion, particularly  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  But 
had  these  writers  lived  in  the  present  times,  can  it  be  se- 
riously asked,  whether  they  v/ould  have  found  no  additional 
subjects  for  their  complaints  ?  or  rather  would  they  not 
have  apprehended  that  greater  and  more  alarming  dangers 
than  those  which  impended  over  their  contemporaries, 
would  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  evils  now  existing  ? 

VOL.  ir.  T 
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Such  conjectures   are  confirmed  by   those  authors  who 
have    recently    remarked   the    various     and     considerable 
changes,  which  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  contemporaries*.  "  In  consequence  of  the  tide 
of  >vealth,  which  our  extensive  commerce  has  caused  to  flow 
into -this  country,  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  hijrher 
orders  of  society  have  reached  an  unprecedented  height ; 
while  the  public  opinion  of  high  birth  and  hereditarv  honours 
has  sunk  far  below  their  former  estimation.  The  rage  for  pub- 
lic amusements,  and  for  crowded  assemblies  of  persons  of 
fashion,  who  meet  for  no  purpose  but  to  destroy  time,  and 
encourage  the  selfishness  of  gaming,  has  gone  far  to  extin- 
guish their  domestic  pleasures,  and  to  banish  rational    and 
refined  conversation.    I'he  distinctions  formerly  preserved 
among  the  different  ranks,   which  were    once   reputed  the 
great  preservatives  of  decorum  and  order,  are  now  neglected 
as  unnecessary,  and  ridiculed  as  formal.     The  doctrines  of 
liberty  and  equality  are  not  confined  to  speculators  on   go- 
vernment, or  political  de<'laimers  alone,  but  are  introduced 
into  common  habits  of  thinking,  and  general  modes  of  acting: 
among  other  mischiefs  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  they 
have  increased  the  self-sufficiency  of  young  men,  encouraged 
the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  flattered  their  vanity,  led 
them  to  regard  government  of  every  kind  as  tyranny,  reli- 
gion as  superstition,and  the  laws  and  regulations  of  all  former 
ages  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  their  nature,  and  un- 
worthy of  the  dignity  of  their  understandings.     The  general 
reverence  for  the  experience  of  age  and  for  the  privileges  of 
authority  is  greatly  diminished,  and  this  change  of  opinion 
and  laxity  of  principle  are  observed  to  be   in  no   instances 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  relaxation  of  parental  autho- 
rity, the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  the 
young,  and  the  confident  manners,  and  sometimes  the  open 
disobedience  of  ciiildren  to  their  parents." 

Such  are  the  most  striking  characteristics  attributed  to 
the  present  times  ;  and  whether  the  descrij)tion  be  allowed 
to  be  precisely  accurate,  or  only  partly  just,  it  is  our  earnest 
lesire,  as  well  us  our  urgent  duty,  even  supposing  that  a 
relaxation  of  principle,  an  immoderate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  an  impatience  of  authority  and  restraint  have  not  yet 
pervaded  any  considerable  part  of  the  communitv,  to  sound 
the  alarm  of  approaching  danger,  and  to  point  out  the  best 

♦  See  Mrs.  H.  Moi-e  on  Femrile  Eilucition  ;  Bowrller's  Reform  or 
Kuin;  Bowli  '  '*  "  ^tions  on  tlu*  St^te  of  Sivirtv  ;  Mrs.  West's  Let- 
ters toa  yuu;  ,  and  Dr.  Barrow  on  r^JucutiiMj. 
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means  of  counteracting  8Uch  enemies  to  our  present  peace 
and  future  haj^piness. 

Awakened  therefore  by  apprehensions  of  mischief  so 
threatening  to  the  morals  of  the  young,  unless  vigorous 
measures  are  adopted  to  prevent  it,  and  prompted  by  no  mo- 
tive, except  that  which  the  love  of  my  country  inspires,  let 
me  be  allowed  to  address  my  final  exhortation  upon  this 
momentous  subject  to  those  to  whose  especial  service  my 
present  labours  are  devoted.  Let  me  calmly  remonstrate 
with  such  as  have  already  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  ;7fTy 
philosophy^  but  have  not  drank  enough  of  its  pernicious 
draughts  to  be  wholly  intoxicated  ;  and  let  me  caution  those 
w^hose  lips  are  yet  pure  and  unsullied  by  its  taste,  before 
remonstrance  may  be  fruitless,  and  all  caution  vain ;  and 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  them  all,  if  they  have  any  due  re- 
gard for  their  own  comfort,  respectability,  and  happiness, 
to  listen  to  that  sound  and  salutary  advice,  which  will  not 
only  diminish  the  labour  of  their  teachers,  but  augment  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge,  and  give  due  eliicacy  and  success 
to  the  established  modes  of  education. 

The  great  objects  more  immediately  requisite  for  young 
men  to  attend  to  are,  piety  to  God — obedience  to  pa- 
rents  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME the  DILIGENT  PUR- 
SUIT OF  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  STUDIES and  an    IMITATION 

OF  THE  VIRTUOUS  AND    HONOURABLE    CONDUCT    OF    THEIR 

ANCESTORS — such  wiU  prove  the  best  and  the  most  effec- 
tual preservatives  against  the  reigning  evils  of  the  times, 
the  vices  of  libertinism,  the  sin  of  infidelity,  and  the  folly 
of  innovation. 

I.  Let  me  recal  your  attention  to  the  first  and  the  most 
important  part  of  my  work,  and  conjure  you,  m}'  young 
reader,  by  the  most  affecting  considerations  which  can  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  man — by  your  reverential  aw^e  of  your 
great  Creator — ^by  the  regard  you  ow^e  to  your  immortal 
soul — by  your  solemn  professions  as  a  christian — by  your 
ardent  desire  of  comfort  in  this  world,  and  of  happiness  in 
the  next,  to  adhere  with  inflexible  firmness  to  your  religious 
engagements.  Prove  your  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christiani- 
ty, the  evidences  of  which  you  have  examined,  and  to  the 
rewards  of  which  you  aspire,  as  the  most  sublime  objects 
of  all  human  ambition,  by  your  conformity  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  established  religion  of  your  country.  Keep 
alive  the  holy  flame  of  fervent  and  unaffected  piety  by  the 
practice  o£ private^  as  w^ell  as  public  devotion  ;  and  never  let 
the  6un  begin  his  daily  course  without  recommending  your- 
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self  and  your  friends  to  the  protection  of  the  great  Author 
of  your  being,  the  Giver  of  every  blessing  you  can  hope  to 
enjoy.  Be  devout  without  ostentation,  and  religious  with- 
out hypocrisy.  Remember  that  devotional  exercises  are 
recommended  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  all  nations,  that 
they  are  particularly  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  maintain  that  spi- 
ritual intercourse  between  man  and  his  Maker,  which  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  rational  beings.  Recollect  that  praver 
is  a  preservative  against  the  allurements  of  sin,  and  the 
snares  of  temptation ;  that  most  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  the  sacrifice  made  by  innocence  ;  and  that  "  the  re- 
membrance of  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth," 
conducive  as  it  is  to  the  support  of  faith,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  will  prove  a  source  of  the  most  elevated 
hope  and  the  purest  joy,  throughout  ever>' period,  and  amid 
every  trial  of  your  life. 

II.  Filial  piety  is  the  prime  affection  of  the  soul,  and 
one  of  the  most  sacred  and  important  of  all  social  relations. 
It  is  the  voice  of  nature,   sanctioned   by  the  authority   of 
reason  and  revelation,  and  derived  from  the  best  and  purest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  Consider  that  its  violation  was  always 
regarded,  by  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  people,  as  the 
most  flagrant  breach  ofVmorality,  and  therefore  was  punish- 
ed  with  the    severest    rigour.  Reason    fully  justifies  the 
principle  upon  which  the  laws  of  the   Jews,   the   Romans, 
and  the  Chinese,  against  refractory  and  undutiful  children 
were  founded :  for  filial  disobedience  is  a  sure  mark  of  that 
insensibility,   as  well  as  of  that   ingratitude   and    injustice, 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  a   violation  of  order   and 
the  commission  of  crimes.  Filial  love,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  certain  indication  of  such  an   amiable   temper,  as   will 
display  itself  with  uniform  benevolence  in  all  relations,   in 
which  hereafter  as  a  man  you  will  stand  to  society.    It  is 
the  root  of  the  most  endearing  charities  ;   its  branches  are 
\  igorous,   and   will  bear  the  most  precious  and   the   most 
delicious  fruit.  There  is  the  best  reason  to   presume  that 
an    affectionate   son   will   become    an    alfectionate   brother, 
Iriend,  husband,  and  father.  When  arrived   at  the  age  of 
mature  reason  you  will  be  sensible  that  the  restraints  for- 
merly laid  upon  you  by  your  parents  Mere  the  effects  of  true 
regard,  intended  to  shield  you  from  evil,  not  to  debar  you 
from  good,  to  guard  you  from  danger,  not  to   contract   the 
circle  of  your  pleasures,  for  the  sake  of  asserting  authority, 
•r  displaying  power.  Let,  therefore,  no  foolish   vanity,  no 
levity  or  caprice  of  temper,  no  arrogance,  arising  from  ?n- 
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perior  fortune,  or  the  consciousness  of  superior  or  more 
fashionable  accoin])lishments,  so  far  possess  your  mind,  and 
blind  your  understanding,  as  to  induce  you  to  treat  your  pa- 
rents with  inattention  or  disrespect.  Ahvays  remember  that 
your  duty  to  them  is  inferior  only  to  that  which  binds  you 
to  the  great  Author  of  your  being;  and  that  neither  the  im- 
plicit submission  of  childhood,  nor  the  return  of  affectionate 
offices  in  more  advanced  age,  can  ever  cancel  your  obliga- 
tions for  ^  father* s  protection^  or  repay  the  solicitudes  of  a 
mother^s  tenderness. 

In  the  practice  of  filial  obedience  attend  more  particular- 
ly to  07ie  instance  of  it,  which  seems  to  be   highly  reason- 
a,ble,  and  strictly  expedient.  I  allude  to  the  choice  of  a  pro* 
fession.     Your  parents  have  an  undoubted  right  to  decide 
for  you ;  and  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  lead   them  to  such  a  determin- 
ation as  is  most  proper  and  advantageous  upon  the  whole. 
Be  not  influenced  in  a  concern  so  highly  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  your  life,  by  a  predilection,  founded  upon  your 
own  caprice,  or  the  taste  of  your  companions,  when  the  de- 
cision ought  to   be  made   with  reference  to  your  peculiar 
temper,  circumstances,  and   abilities,   of  which  you,  from 
your  tender  age  and  inexperience,  must  necessarily  be  an 
incompetent  judge.  When  you  mix  with  the  world  you  will 
behold  the  unhappy  effects  of  persons  having  been  brought 
up  to  employments,  for  which  neither  nature- nor  education 
have  fitted  them ;  you  will  remark  instances  of  profession-, 
ai  men,  who  are  neither  diligent,  studious,  nor  serious,  and 
and  who  have  no  professional  zeal,  and  are  therefore   con- 
stantlv  liable  to  the  ridicule  of  their  friends  and   the   cen- 
sures  of  the  public,  by  acting  out  of  character.  Should  you  be 
admitted  to  their  confidence,  you   will   hear  them   lament 
that  they  were  the  victims  of  their  own  choice,  ur  of  some 
consideration,  which  had  no  reference  to  their  abilities,  or 
their  dispositions.  You  may  observe  that,  as  the  pursuits 
of  life  are  various,  a  sphere  of  action  may  be  found  suitable 
to  each  particular  turn  of  mind.  I'o  the  bold  and  the  enter- 
prising the  army  and  navy  present  opportunities  of  exer- 
tion ;   to  the  serious  and  contemplative  the  church ;   to  the. 
acute  and  aspiring  the  law  ;  and  to  the  diligent  and  perscvt  r- 
ing  the  various  occupations  of  the  merchant.  Let  not  your 
pride,  or  your  vanity,  be  suffer-ed  to   take  the   alarm,   and 
create  prejudices  against  any  situation  which  is  advantage- 
ous and  respectable.   Judge  not  by  specious  appearances, 
but  attend  to  all  the  benefits  it  may  secure  to  you  in  the 

T  2 
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course  of  your  life,  and  the  rewards  which  it  may  bestow 
upon  your  care  and  assiduity.  When  you  have  once  been 
directed  to  make  a  judicious  choice,  let  no  caprice  "induce 
you  to  repent  of  your  option,  no  unsteadiness  relax  your 
diligence  ;  persevere  with  constancy  in  the  path  to  which  ex- 
perienced guides  have  conducted  you  ;  and  be  assured  that 
steady  and  unremitting  exertions  will  be  rewarded  by  ade- 
quate success. 

As  the  mild  suggestions  of  parental  advice  gradually  suc- 
ceed the  controul  of  that  authority  which  was  adapted  to 
your  weaker  years,  improve  the  intimate  connexion  by  un- 
remitting assiduity,  and  unreserved  confidence  ;  and  qualify 
vourselt  to  be  the  most  agreeable  associate  of  your  parents. 
And  if,  as  they  sink  under  the  weight  of  years,  you  derive 
a  pleasure  from  alleviating  their  pains,  and  soothing  infirmi- 
ties, the  tie  which  will  bind  you  to  each  other's  hearts,  will 
be  love  inexpressible,  formed  from  the  first  emotions  of  your 
sensibility,  and  strengthened  by  length  of  time,  and  the  con- 
stant reciprocity  of  affectionate  offices. 

•III.  Reflect  that  time  pursues  his  flight  on  rapid  wings, 
and  that  the  hours  of  youth,  like  the  waters  of  an  impetuous 
stream,  roll  on  never  to  return.  You  must  be  sensible  that 
the  portion  of  life  appropriated  to  your  education  is  not,  if 
duly  considered,  a  season  for  pleasure  and  pastime  alone ; 
that  the  days  will  come,  when  you  will  have  no  leisure  from 
the  engagements  of  the  world  to  increase  your  stock  of 
knowledge  by  study,  and  to  improve  by  regular  application 
those  talents  which  Providence  has  committed  to  your  care, 
for  the  use  of  which  you  are  accountable  to  conscience,  to 
society,  and  to  Heaven  ;  from  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  which 
will  spring  sad  regret  and  unavailing  sorrow  ;  but  from  the 
cultivation  of  which  will  arise  the  delights  of  a  self  applaud- 
ing mind,  and  the  respect  and  honour  of  the  virtuous  and 
the  wise. 

Do  you  enjoy  the  distinguished  privilege  of  being  a  ?}iem' 
her  of  one  of  the  Universities'^  M'hether  your  destination 
has  led  you  to  the  abodes  of  learning  and  science,  which 
-idorn  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  or  the  Cam,  in  whatever  aca- 
flemical  rank  you  may  be  placed,  fail  not  to  improve  every 
opportunity,  and  to  seek  every  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, afforded  by  tutors  and  professors  ;  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  learned,  the  accomplished,  the  serious, 
and  well  disposed  ;  disregard  the  solicitations  of  the  idle, 
and  resist  the  allurements  of  the  dissipated,  the  intem- 
perate,   and   the   irregular,  who  may    urge  you  to  drain 
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the  bowl  of  intoxication,  and  transgress  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cipline. Look  to  the  result  of  their  misconduct,  and  you 
will  remark  that,  far  from  aflbrding  any  true  pleasure  to  an 
ingenuous  ujind,  it  terminates  in  disgrace,  punishment,  and 
ruin.  Frequently  meditate  upon  the  actions,  and  familiarize 
yourself  to  the  works  of  the  great  and  the  good,  who  have 
inhabited  the  same  mansions  of  learning,  trodden  the  same 
paths,  and  experienced  the  pleasures  of  solitude,  or  social 
converse,  in  tnc  same  delightful  gardens  and  groves.  Let 
the  classic  scenes  once  honoured  by  a  Milton  and  a  Dry- 
den,  a  Pearson  and  a  Tillotson,  a  Newton  or  a 
Clarke,  a  Locke  or  a  Clarendon,  an  Addison  or  a 
Johnson,  a  Blackstone  or  a  Jones,  give  additional 
strength  to  your  resolutions,  animate  your  endeavours 
with  new  ardour,  and  inspire  you  with  greater  alacrity  in 
the  pursuit  of  every  study,  and  the  cultivation  of  every 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence"^. 

IV.  Consider  that  no  habit  is  so  conducive  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  ends  of  education,  as  a  habit  of  dili- 
gence* Idleness  is  the  parent  of  every  vice  ;  but  well  direc- 
ted activity  is  the  source  of  every  laudable  pursuit,  and  ho- 
nourable attainment.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  j'^outh,  promotes  good  humour,  and  id 
conducive  to  health.  Indolence  and  inactivity  are  no  less 
subversive  of  every  purpose  of  mental  improvement,  than 
of  the  general  happiness  of  life.  An  idle  boy  will  gradu- 
ally lose  the  energy  of  his  mind,  will  grow  indifferent  to 
the  common  objects  of  pursuit,  except  such  as  stimulate  his 
passions  with  force  ;  and  when  he  advances  into  life,  he 
will  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  important 
exertion,  even  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  interest,  and 
much  less  for  that  of  his  friends.  The  character  of  a  slug- 
gard— of  him,  who  loses  the  pleasant,  the  healthy,  and  the 
precious  hours  of  the  morning  in  sleep,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day  in  indolence,  is  justly  reputed  contempti- 
ble. While  his  powers  of  mind  remain  torpid,  the  diligent 
applies  his  activity  to  the  most  useful  ends.  His  steps  may 
not  be  uniformly  rapid,  or  his  actions  always  conspicuous; 
he  may  not  attract  the  gaze  of  mankind,  or  move   in   the 

*  Movemur  jiescio  quo  pacto  ipsis  locis,  in  quibus  eonim  qiios  diligi- 
Bfius  aut  admiramur  adsunt  vestigia.  Me  quidem  ipssc  ilia:  Athenae 
NOSTRAE  non  tarn  operibus  mc'.^nificis,  exquibitisque  aiitiquoi*um  arti- 
bus  deleciant,  quam  rccordatione  summorum  vironim,  ubi  quisque  ha- 
bit^ire,  ubi  sedei*e,  ubi  disputare  solitus  sit,  studioseque  eonim  ctiam 
sepulchra  ccntemplor.    Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  2. 
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circle  of  fashionable  levity  and  dissipation ;  but  you  mav 
ohserve  that  by  habitual  dexterity  of  conduct,  and  the  prac- 
tice o^  business,  he  is  qualified  to  meet  the  difficulties,  and 
fulfil  the  duties  of  any  situation,  in  which  he  may  be  placed  ; 
and  you  will  frequently  see  him  by  his  unremitting  perseve- 
rance acquire  objects  of  fortune,  distinction,  and  honour, 
which  men  of  unimproved  talents  very  rarely,  if  ever  obtain*. 

"  Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the  reward 
of  labour.  It  argues  indeed  no  small  strength  of  mind  to 
persevere  in  habits  of  industry  without  the  pleasure  of  per- 
ceiving those  advances,  which  like  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their  point,  yet  pro- 
ceed so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation.''     Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

If  you  take  an  extensive  survey  of  the  world,  you  may 
remark  that  nothing  great  or  laudable,  nothing  splendid  or 
permanent,  can  be  effected  without  the  exertion  of  diligence. 
Are  not  the  treasures  of  fortune,  the  fruits  of  industry,  the 
acquirements  of  learning,  and  the  monuments  of  glory  to 
be  referred  to  its  animating  influence  ?  Behold  the  student 
engaged  in  poring  over  the  volumes  of  knowledge  by  his 
midnight  lamp,  and  stealing  his  hours  of  study  even  from 
the  season  of  repose  ;  behold  the  peasant  roused  by  the 
dawn  of  the  morning  to  pursue  his  daily  toils  along  the 
furrowed  field ;  repair  to  the  manufactory  of  the  artificer, 
and  amid  the  various  divisions  of  labour,  observe  with  what 
alacrity  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  industry  are  plying 
their  incessant  tasks  ;  or  visit  the  crowded  haven,  where 
the  favourable  gales  call  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  mari- 
ners ;  and  you.v/ill  remark  that  the  whole  scene  is  life,  mo- 
tion and  exertion.  lo  these  various  situations,  in  every  na- 
tion of  the  globe,  from  the  ardent  and  enterprizing  sons  of 
Britain,  to  the  almost  countless  myriads  which  people  the 
wide  plains  of  China,  you  may  observe  that  the  principle  of 
diligence,  like  the  great  law  of  creation  which  causes  the 
planets  to  perform   their  invariable  revolutions,  pervades 

♦  "The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  who 
oan  render  a  reason.  He  who  has  no  iiuiinution  to  learn  more,  wiU 
1)C  very  apt  to  think  that  he  knows  enough.  Nor  is  it  Wonclcrtul  that 
he  should  pride  hiniielf  in  the  uhuiidanc^'  of  his  wisdom,  widi  whom 
every  wavering  th<ni^;;ht,  every  halt"  formed  ifnagiiuition  passes  fin-  a 
fixed  suid  svihstantial  truth.  ()bsti]»HCv  also,  wliich  makes  him  unable 
to  discover  his  niistakes.  makes  him  believe  lii-nself  unable  to  commit 
them."  JJr.  Powell's  Discourse  1.  The  ])aticnt  mule  which  travels 
alowly  ni^^ht  anrl  day,  will  in  tlie  end  go  fuiUicr  tliaa  the  Arabian 
couTKir.    Pcrwan  Prmertx 
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each  busy  scene,  and  throughout  the  world  actuates  the  race 
of  men  for  some  utit-iul  purpose. 

V.  Finally,  nevtr  \icaried  in  exploring  the  means  by 
which  your  mind  ma\  be  liirected  to  its  proper  end,  and 
your  ardour  for  excelling  in  every  thing  fair  and  good  may 
be  increased,  turn,  frequt  udy  turn  to  the  memorable  pngc8 
of  our   English  historv ,  awd  consider  with   due   attention 

THE      ILLUSTRIOUS      CHARACTERS      AND     LAUDABLE     COlf- 

DUCT  OF  YOUR  ANCESTORS.  \ou  will  find  that  they  were 
men,  favoured  by  nature  with  masculine  sense  and  profound 
judgment,  not  eager  for  innovation,  but  as  deliberate  ia 
forming  as  prompt  to  execute  their  designs.  After  long 
oppression  under  the  papal  yoke  they  vindicated  the  rights 
of  reason  and  conscience,  became  the  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  advocates  for  a  mild  and 
generous  toleration.  They  framed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  glory  of  which  is  limited  and  hereditary  monar- 
chy ;  and  they  founded  it  upon  the  basis  of  equal  law.  To 
their  wise  resolutions  in  council,  and  to  their  invincible  cou- 
rage in  the  field,  we  owe  the  blessings  of  our  invaluable  con- 
stitution. They  were  remarkable  for  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  honouring  inbred  worth,  and  raising 
merit  from  the  humblest  station  to  the  most  exalted  sphere; 
and  yet  rendering  proper  homage  to  noble  birth  and  high 
rank.  They  preserved  the  due  distinctions  betv.cen  the  va- 
rious orders  of  society,  and  were  sensible  of  the  utility  of 
a  just  and  regular  subordination.  Behold  the  monuments 
of  their  regard  for  piety  and  learning  in  the  churches,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  which  overspread  the  land  }  and  consi- 
der the  ample  provision  which  they  made  for  the  perpetuity 
of  the  blessings  derivable  from  Christianity  and  useful  know- 
ledge*. They  were  lovers  of  their  country  to  an  enthusias- 
tic degree,  and  prodigal  of  their  bl©od  in  its  defence  ;  they 
were  economical,  generous,  and  hospitable  ;  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  most  distinguished  people  of  arftiquity—- 
the  illustrious  natives  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  in  some 
circumstances  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  of  moral  and 
intellectual  dignity,  for  they  acted  under  the  influence  of 
a  more  temperate  and  more  widely -extended  liberty;  and 
they  were  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  of  a  beneficent, 
holy,  and  sublime  religion. 

To  advert  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  distinguished 
in  former  times  by  their  merit,  has  always  been  considered 
an  excellent  and  efficacious  mode  to  rouse  mankind  from 
the  lethargy  of  indolence  to  the  labours  of  virtue.    To  what 
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better  instance  can  I  appeal  than  to  the  spirited  description 
which  Demosthenes  gave  of  Aristidcs,  Miltiades,  and  the 
heroic  Greeks  of  their  age,  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  emu- 
lation ?  Olynth.  T.  p.  98,  v.  1.  Edit.  Allen.  We  shall  do 
well  to  recollect  how  strongly  the  influence  of  education 
was  felt  in  reforming  the  manner  of  the  Spartans.  The 
great  Lycurgus,  by  his  prudent  institutions,  converted  a 
luxurious  and  a  dissipated  people  into  a  temperate  and  a 
martial  community.  And  so  long  as  the  Romans  adhered 
to  their  ancient  maxims,  they  pursued  their  career  of  victo- 
ry and  glory.  But  to  what  more  powerful  cause  than  to  the 
relaxation  of  pristine  discipline,  and  the  profligate  manners 
of  their  noble  youth,  can  we  attribute  the  fall  of  their  michtv 
empire?*  ^ 

What  therefore  was  the  principle  which  raised  the  cele- 
brated nations  of  old  to  such  a  pitch  of  honour,  dominion, 
and  renuvvn  ?  Was  it  the  spirit  of  restless  innovation,  and 
avidity  for  political  novelties?  Was  it  not  rather  a  system 
of  laws  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  well  established 
by  authority,  and  long  persisted  in,  without  deviation  from 
the  original  plan  of  each  respective  constitution  ?  Was  it 
not  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  wise  establishment,  inspir- 
ing the  minds  of  their  youths  with  noble  sentiments  from  age 
to  age,  and  directing  their  conduct  through  successive  gene- 
rations to  all  that  was  fair  and  good  ?  This  spirit  reigned 
among  the  Persians,  the  brave  and  virtuous  companions  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  and  imparted  its  choicest  influence  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  purest  times.  And  is  it  not, 
wc  may  confidently  ask,  a  similar,  or  rather  a  superior 
IPIRIT,  which  has  raised  Great  Britain  to  the  glorious  pre- 
eminence, which  she  has  obtained  among  modern  nations  ? 
Has  it  not  fostered  the  valour  of  her  heroes,  the  wisdom  of 
her  philosophers,  the  sagacity  of  her  statesmen,  and  the 
skill  of  her  artists  ? 

The  great  and  extensive  advantages  which  must  necessa- 
rily accrue  to  society  at  l»r^e,  from  the  proper  edutatio.i 
of  persons  in  the  higher  r  inks  of  life,  will  appear  from  con- 
sidering the  infiuence  of  their  examples  upon  all  around 
them.  If  ignorance  should  be  suffered  to  cloud  their  un- 
derstandings, and  immorility,  resulting  from  a  want  of  pro- 

•  A  more  powerful  cause  than  this  may  be  n  '' 

the  UouKin  empire.   When  the  lumly,  stnMHj,  aivl 

Gaul,  Gennanv,  and  Scanainavia  had  leanucl  the  dibcipijiie  <k  the  \ic- 
mans  uid  obtained  arnLs,  tlicy  were  an  ovennatdi  for  them  in  the  fiei<l 
c»  battle.    Editor. 
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per  discipline,  should  disgrace  their  conduct,  the  injury 
done  to  society  will  extend  to  all  its  members.  But  if  per- 
sons in  the  higher  ranks  be  well  instructed  in  their  duty, 
and  their  conduct  prove  the  rectitude  of  their  principles, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  their  actions,  like  the  overflowing 
waters  of  a  fertilizing  stream,  will  spread  far  and  wide 
in  cverv  direction,  and  the  final  result  to  the  state  will  be 
highly  important  and  eminently  beneficial,  as  it  will  consist 
in  general  stability  of  principles,  general  regularity  of  con- 
duct, and  general  happiness. 

The  rising  generation,  brought  up  in  the  true  principles 
of  reliction,  enlightened  by  general  knowledge,  and  encou- 
raged not  less  by  the  examples,  than  iniproved  by  the  ad- 
vice of  their  parents  aixl  their  teachers,  will  be  freed  from 
the  imputation  of  degeneracy  ;  they  will  follow  their  an- 
cestors in  the  paths  of  integrity,  honour,  and  true  noble- 
ness of  conduct;  they  will  be  fortified  against  the  attacks 
and  the  artifices  of  infidelity,  and  will  persevere,  as  they 
advance  in  life,  in  every  virtuous  and  honourable  pursuit. 

And  may  this  indispensable  and  invaluable  truth  be  for 
ever  inculcated  by  parents  and  teachers,  with  a  degree  of 
solicitude  and  zeal  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  for  ever  remembered  by  the  young,  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  character,  and  the  stahiUty  of 
the  British  Constitution,  must  depend  upon  Religion^ 
Virtue^  and  Knozvledge^  as  their  firmest  and  best  supports* 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  more  particularly  among 
professional  men,  it  is  more  immediately  requisite  that 
these  constituents  of  personal  merit  should  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  Every  sincere  lover  of  his  country 
therefore,  will  be  eager  to  promote,  by  all  expedients  in  his 
power,  that  rational,  enlightened,  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  education,  which  improves  and  perfects  all 
of  them  ;  and  he  will  determine  that  every  channel  to  use- 
ful information  ought  to  be  opened,  everv  suitable  reward 
proposed,  and  every  honourable  incitement  held  out,  which 
may  stimulate  our  ingenuous   youth   to   improve   to    the 

UTMOST    of    their    POWER    THE  FACULTIES  WITH  WHICH 

Providence   has   blessed  them,   in  order  that  the 

SEEDS  of  instruction  MAY  PRODUCE  THE  MOST  COPIOUS 
HARVEST  OF  VIRTUE,  AND  THEIR  CONSCIENTIOUS  AND 
ABLE  DISCHARGE  OF  ALL  THE  DUTIES  OF  LIFE  MAY  CON- 
TRIBUTE Ef^UALLY  TO  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  THEMSELVES 
AND  THEIR  FRIENDS,  AND  TO  THE  GENERAL  PROSPERITY 
AND  TRUE  GLORY  OF  THEIR   COUNTRY, 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  CLASS  11. 
CHAPTER  IL   VOL.  L 

•N  THE  PHOPRIETY    OF    LEARNING    OUR    OWN    LANGUAGE  AS  AN 

INTRODUCTION    TO   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES. 

THE  want  of  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  our  own 
language  will  not  be  efFectually  supplied  by  any  other  ad- 
vantages whatsoever.  Much  practice  in  the  polite  world, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  are  good 
helps,  but  alone  will  hardly  be  sufficient.  AVe  have  writers 
who  have  enjoyed  these  advantages  in  their  full  extent,  and 
yet  cannot  be  recommended  as  models  of  an  accurate  style. 
Much  less  then  will  what  is  commonly  called  learning'  serve 
the  purpose;  that  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  much  reading  of  ancient  authors.  The  great- 
est critic  and  most  able  grammarian  of  the  last  age,  when 
he  came  to  apply  his  learning  and  his  criticism  to  an  Eng- 
lish author,  was  frequently  at  a  loss  in  matters  of  ordinary 
use  and  common  construction  in  his  own  vernacular  idiom. 
A  good  foundation  in  the  general  principles  of  grammar  is 
in  the  first  place  necessary  to  all  those  who  are  initiated  in 
a  learned  education ;  and  to  all  others  likewise  who  shall 
have  occasion  to  learn  modern  languages.  Universal  gram- 
mar cannot  be  taught  abstractedly  :  it  must  be  taught  with 
reference  to  some  language  already  known,  in  which  the 
terms  arc  to  be  explained,  and  the  rules  exemplified.  The 
learner  is  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  but  his  na- 
tive tongue  ;  and  in  what  other  can  you,  consistently  with 
reason  and  common  sense,  explain  it  to  him  ?  AVhen  he  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  of  grammar 
in  general,  exemplified  in  his  own  language,  he  then  will 
apply  himself  with  great  advantage^  to  the  study  of  any 
other.  To  enter  at  once  upon  the  science  of  grammar  and 
the  study  ol  a  foreign  language,  is  to  encounter  two  difH- 
culties  together,  each  of  which  would  be  much  lessened  by 
being  taken  sei)arately  and  in  its  proper  order.  For  these 
plain  reasons  a  competent  grammatical  knowledge  of  our 
own  language  is  the  true  foundation  upon  which  all  litera- 
ture, properly  so  c  died,  ought  to  he  raised.  If  this  me- 
thod were  adopted  in  our  schools;  if  children  were  first 
taught  the  common  principles  of  grammar,  by  some  short 
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and  clear  system  of  English  grammar,  which  happily  by  its 
simplicity  aud  facility  is  perhaps  fitter  than  that  of  any  other 
lanpuagf  for  such  a  purpose;  ihcy  would  havr  some  notion 
of  what  they  were  going  about,  when  diey  should  enter  into 
the  Latin  grammar;  and  would  hardly  be  engaged  so  many 
vers  as  they  now  are,  in  that  most  irksome  and  difhcult 
part  of  literature,  with  much  labour  of  the  memory,  and 
with  so  little  assistance  of  the  understanding. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  lan- 
guage be,  as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  de- 
gree of  our  study  and  attention,  both  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  words  which  we  employ,  and  with  regard  to  the 
syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  those  words  in  a  sentence. 
We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own 
tongues.  We  know  how  much  study  both  the  French  and 
Italians  have  bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can 
never  be  communicated  with  advantage  except  by  such  as 
can  write  and  speak  their  own  language  well.  L^t  the  mat- 
ter of  #n  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his  composi- 
tions will  always  suffer  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expres- 
sion be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same 
time,  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style  is  an  ob- 
ject which  demands  application  and  labour.  It  any  ima- 
gine that  they  can  catch  it  merely  by  the  car,  or  acquire  it 
by  a  slight  perusal  of  .some  of  our  good  authors,  they  will 
find  them.selvci  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors, 
even  in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  pu- 
rity of  language,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are 
far  from  being  contemptible,  demonstrate,  that  a  careful 
study  of  the  language  is  previously  requisite,  in  all  who 
aim  at  writing  it  properly. 

These  observations  appear  to  determine  conclusively  the 
subject  which  we  have  been  di*)cussing.  They  will  suffice 
therefore  to  prove  that  the  application  of  a  child  to  a  dead 
language,  before  he  is  acquainted  with  his  own,  is  a  lament- 
able waste  of  time,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  It  was  the  neglect  of  the  cultivation 
of  our  own  tongue  which  excited  the  reproach  of  M. 
Voltaire. 

Tlu*  general  principles  of  grammar  are   common  to  all 

languages  ;  a  noun  is  the  same  in  English,  French,  Latin, 

Greek.  &c.     The  varieties  of  languages  are  easily  acquired 

by  observation  and  practice,  when  a  preliminary  knowledge 

TOL.  n.  u 
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of  our  own  grammar  is  obtained.     But  the  comprehenston 
of  our   native   tongue   is   not  the  only  good  preparative  lor 
the  study  of  other  languages.   Some  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  general  nature  of  things  is  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment  of  this  end,  in   order  that  our  literary  progress 
may  be  obstructed  merely  by  words.     For,  although  it  be 
useful  to  leave  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  child,  that 
he  may  exercise  his  mind  in  overcoming  them,  yet  he  must 
rot   be   disgusted   by   too   man\  or  too  great   impediments. 
Our  whole  attention  should  consist  in  proportioning  the  dif- 
ficulties to  his  powers,  and  in  offering  them  to  his  consdcra- 
tion  individually.     If  Latin  were  made  the  primary  object 
of  a  child's  lessons,  he  would  lose  a  vast  portion  of  time  in 
the  study  of  grammar ;  he  would  be  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  beauties  of  that  language,  because  he  would  not  have 
acquired  any  previous  knowledge.      No  benefit    therefore 
could  possibly  accrue  from  reading,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  sub- 
jects which  he  could  not  understand   in  his  own.     But  by 
becoming  well  acquainted   with   our  best  poets  and  prose 
ivriters  he  will  easily  learn,  independently  of  the  number  of 
ideas  which  he  will  gain  thereby,  the  general  rules  of  gram- 
mar; several  examples  will  unfold  them,  and  a  proper  ap- 
plication  of  others  may  be   soon   made   without  difficulty. 
Besides,  he  will  acquire  taste  and  judgment,  and  be  well 
prepared  to  feel  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  when  he 
begins  to  feel  the  beauties  of  his  own.     His  knowledge  be- 
ing also  extended  and  diversified,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
sole  difficulty   attendant  on   the  study  of  I>atin  consists  in 
learninff  words ;  so  that  to  obtain  a  just  knowledge  of  things, 
he  musi  apply  himself  to  such  Latin  authors  only  as  arc  with- 
in the   reach   of  his  capacity,  and   whose   writings  he  can 
comprehend  with  the  same  facility  as  if  they  were  written  in 
his  native  language.     By  this  plan  he  will  rasils  acquire  the 
Latin  tongue,  treasure  up   fresh  knowledge  as  he  advances, 
and  experience  no  disgust  in  the  study  of  it.     Nothing  can 
be  more  useless  than  to  tutigue  a  child,  by  filhnghis  memo- 
ry with  the  rules  of  a  language  which  he  does  not  yet   un- 
derstand.    For,  of  what  advantage  is  the  knowledge  of  all 
its  rules,  if  he  be  unable  to  apjil)  them  ?     We  should  wait 
therefore   ttll   reading   has  pjradually  enliglUencd  his  niind^ 
and  then  the  task  becomes  Irss  irksome  to  him.      When  he 
has   studied   his   own  langi'.age,  we   sliould    anti(  ipate    the 
principal  dlff-rvnces  between  thf  Latin  and  English  «?yntax» 
Ilis  suvp'i?;^  i'l  perrrivi-  n^    n  uncxpic^  (•  difl"  irnct  will  ex- 
cite hiii  curiosity,  and  effectually  remove  all  distaste.    Alur 
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this  and  not  before,  we  mny  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to 
Latin  ;  but  it  ouglu  ucver  to  be  the  principal  oljjcct  of  his 
itudic:rs. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  plan  of  education,  which  has 
nature  for  it  basis,  and  reason  for  its  superstructure  ;  but 
such  a  plan,  it  must  he  grante:d,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  seminaries  of  learning.  Their  system  inverts  know- 
ledge ;  this  proposes  to  make  it  orderly  and  progressive. 
Theirs  is  founded  on  precedent  and  lo.  g  established  usage; 
this  is  recommended  by  its  obvious  uiiiity  and  economy  of 
time^ 
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For  failnre  to  retarn  a  book  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  date  stamped  below  there 
will  be  a  fine  of  five  cents,  and  an  extra 
charge  of  one  cent  for  each  additional  day. 
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